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LORD   CHANCELLORS   OF  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  CXCI. 

tIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BLDON  FROM  HIB  BIRTH  TILL  HIS  MARRI 


.  of 


)s  immeiisum  apalih 
"i  eqiium  fnn 


h,?fU,ri  "}  '-I""'™""  »™»ii»  K  be  recorded  by  me.     I 

GeoV.  IV    .nH   h  ""'  :'!?  ""  Ob«"»llor  to  George  III.  end 

IV  ,fJ  '.r  '  ^™°8  '"-"arW  lo  retiTi,  to  power  under  Willl.m 
IV.,  died  in  ibe  reign  or  Queen  Viotoria. 

I  am  now  appslled  by  the  difHeulty  of  knowing  too  well  ibe  .ubiecl  of 
my  m.mmr,  and  by  Iho  consideraiiin  ibal  it  i,  to  bo  re.ad  by  eorii,  nJ 

oeiore  luin,  and  I  wa.  honoured  with  .ome  notice  from  him  in  nri»ate- 
—out.  unluckily  I  look  an  interest  in  political  strife  for  a  largo  nonioi 
If^cZt  ?'?  "'"'•  'i*  ~«»F«<1  'be  »ool...ek,.lmo.,LiCr 
undeTo  if  °       "  P"»"Pl'»'l->»il  I  afterwards  .cm.lly  held  offic^ 

.bS°^."r -of-ssxifr"" '""°""''°" ' """ '"  •™""" 

cee'd''wid,''h!5',r"'  ""'■,''»"•  bowever,  in  my  own  impartialily  to  pro- 
hie  mlSrs  t  1,  '  "i"'';'"  '  ""■'  ""'  ■  ■'""  ""'  I"'  -"?">•'  10 
•Tairnotdet  „.7''"'''^.''°°'''  ''""'  "">"  ''"P"'"""  ''  m  "as 
cond  °c°.  '"'"""S  "'  '"■  ■'«'■"'"••  »■■  c™""tine  hi.  mi,- 

„„Jl'..*''°'^'f'l""u'"°"'">' """>'«  "  "qmlly  lodound  10  the  credit  of 
with  the  same  coinplacencv.  "he  w.ts  (ho  wr,r,l.„  aJ,. ,  „V  „S  "8' 


will.  ih^U^I T  iiiastrious  or  ot  humble  parentage,  s. 

iT™  of  Lh      "'"Plaoenoy,  "he  wa,  the  worthy  deaienilanfof  .-Ioub 

"t  Jt U^',rZ"'f  "  "  '","'"''  '"""""■  "'  '»  '*'=»".  '""S  'to 
VOL  ,a  °  '°  Although  the  latler  glorj  un- 
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doubfedly  belongs  to  Lord  Eldoii,  an  absurd  attempt  has  been  made  (o 
trace  his  pedigree  to  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  who,  in  the  Iburleenlh  century,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  pent 
to  bring  the  "Maid  of  Norway"  to  Scodand,  upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  who  is  celebrated  for  hia  magical  in  can  lali  on  s  in  the 
"Inferno,""  and  in  the  "Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel."!  He  might 
with  more  probability  Jiave  been  eonnecled  with  Duns  Scotus,  tbe 
enemy  of  the  Tomisla,  who  undoubtedly  was  of  a  Norlhurabrian  family; 
but  the  Iruth  is,  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Lord  Stowell  had  much 
too  great  a  share  of  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  set  up  an  imfounded 
claim  to  gentility  of  blood.  When  Uiey  were  rising  in  the  world,  and 
(bund  it  necessary  to  have  arms,— the  seal  used  by  their  father  having 
had  nothing  engraved  upon  it  escept  W.  S.,  his  initials, — after  looking 
at  tbe  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  famiiies  of  tbe  name  of  Scotl, 
they  accidentally  chose  the  "three  lions'  heads^  erased  gules,"  formerly 
borne  by  the  Scotls  of  Balwearie,  and  now  the  jual  boast  of  their  repre- 
sentative, Sir  William  Scolt  of  Ancrum.  From  the  interesting  "  Sketch 
of  llie  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,"  by  their  relative,  Mr.  Surlees, 
it  appears  quite  clear  that  they  could  not  go  further  back  in  their  gene- 
alogy  than  their  grandfather,  William  Scolt  of  Sandgate,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  clerk  to  a  "fitter,"  and  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  him- 
self became  the  owner  of  several  "keels,"— a  "filter"  being  ibe  person 
who  buys  and  sells  coals  between  the  owner  of  the  mine  and  the  ship- 
per, and  who  conveys  them  in  "keels,"  or  barges,  from  the  higher  parts 
of  ihe  Tyne  to  Newcastle  ov  Shields,  where  they  are  loaded  for  expor- 
tation. Sandgale,  an  old  street  by  the  water-side  beyond,  ihe  walls  of 
Newcastle,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Wapping,  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  this  trade, — as  we  learn  from  an  ancient  ballad,  set  to  a  lune 
■well  known  through  the  North  as  the  "Keel-row,"— of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  stanza: — 

"  As  I  came  tliro'  Sandgate,  thro'  Sandgate,  thro'  Sandgate, 
As  I  came  thro'  Sandgate,  I  heard  a  lassie  sing. 
Wheel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row; 
Wheel  may  the  keel  row  that  my  laddie's  in.»t 

»  "Quell'  altro  che  ne'  fianchi  6  coal  poco 
Micliele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  maglche  frode  seppe  11  giuoco." 

Inferno,  canto  xx. 
+  "In  these  far  climea  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 

A  wiaacd  of  such  dreadful  fame. 
That  when  to  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  his  msgic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame." 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  canto  il. 
I  never  heard  the  Chancellor  accused  of  dealing  in  the  i?ac^  art;  snd  I  do  not 
discovev  any  resemblance  hetween  him  and  his  supposed  ancestor. 
t  This  is  taken  from  a  Fife  song,  which  I  was  taught  when  a  child  :— 
"  O  weel  may  the  toatie  row, 
That  fills  a  heavy  creel, 
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This  William  Scolt  had  a  son  William,  who  on  Ihe  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1716,  was  bound  appreiiiice  for  seven  years  to  a  coajfiiter  in  New- 
castle, with  a  fee  of  5/., — and  whose  indenture  of  apprenticeship  is  the 
first  written  raunimenl  of  a  family  destined  to  such  distinction.  'J'he 
boy  is  here  described  as  "son  of  WiiSiam  Scott  of  Sandgale,  yeoman." 
This  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  representation  that  he  had  become 
a  keel-owner,  for  "yeoman"  did  not  necessarily  mean,  as  we  now 
understand  it,  "the  cultivator  of  his  own  little  farm,"  but  simply  meant 
"a  householder  of  too  poor  estate  to  allow  of  hia  designation  either 
as  a  gentleman  or  meri.'hant,  yet  raised  above  the  ranks  of  servile  dnidge- 
ry."*  The  Scotis  of  Sandgate  well  exemplify  the  quaint  definition 
which  the  veaerable  Fuller  gives  of  this  class :  "  The  good  yeoman  is  a 
gentleman  in  ore,  whom  the  next  age  may  see  refined ;  and  is  the  wax, 
capable  of  a  gentle  impression  when  the  Prince  shall  stamp  it." 

William,  the  younger,  showed  great  prudence,  steadiness,  and  shrewd- 
ness; and  when  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  becoming  himself  "a  filter," 
and  commencing  with  the  "keels"  he  inherited  from  his  father,  amassed 
considerable  substance.  To  swell  his  profits,  he  is  said  at  one  lime  io 
have  kept  a  soft  of  public-house,  near  llie  Quay  at  Newcastle,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  his  own  keelmen  with  iheir  liquor,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ihe  truck  system.  He  afterwards  became  a  large  ship-owner, 
and  engaged  in  the  maritime  insurance  then  in  vogue,  called  "botlomry." 
By  "servitude"  he  was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  New- 
castle, which  he  look  up  on  the  25lh  of  August,  1724  ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted  into  the  "Hoaslmans' 
Company"  which  his  sons  used  to  observe  was  the  most  reputable  in 
the  whole  corporation.  He  seems  by  his  industry  and  frugality  to  have 
risen  to  high  consideration  among  the  trading  community  of  his  native 
town,  although  he  mixed  lilile  in  society,  and  read  r,  ,„  ,„..  -, 
no  books  except  his  Bibfe  and  his  ledger.  He  '■*"*'•  ^^'  "^"--l 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Newcastle,  a  woman  who  was 

And  cleads  ua  a',  frae  head  to  feet, 

And  buys  our  parritch  meal. 
The  boatie  rowa,  t!ie  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed; 
Ami  happy  he  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wish  the  boatie  speed." 
One  stanza  is  particularly  touching! — 

"When  Jamie  vow'd  he  would  be  mine, 

And  wan  frae  me  my  heart, 
Ot  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel  I 

He  swore  we'd  never  part. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rowsj 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel. 
And  muckle  lighter  is  the  lade 

When  love  bears  up  the  creel.'" 

■  "Creel"  ie  the  basket  in  which  the  Scottish  peissardes  carry  fish  on  theii- 
backs  to  market. 

»Surteea,  p,  3. 
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llie  (nfi(5el  of  all  Ihe  domestic  virtues,  and  of  such  superior  iindevstand- 
ing  iliat  to  her  is  traced  the  eslraordinary  talent  whicli  distinguished 
her  two  sons,  William  and  John, — Lord  Stoweil  and  Lord  Eldon. 

Their  destiny  was  materialiy  influenced  by  ihe  cliivalroug  effort,  in 
r  i'7A'i  1  the  year  1745,  to  restore  the   House  of  Stuart  to  the 

!-*■  "■  '743.  J  throne,  k  pHnce  Charles  and  his  gallant  bsad  had  not 
crossed  the  Border,  William  would  never  have  been  a  Fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  and  in  all  probability  John  never  would  have  been 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  Although  William's  birth  certainly 
look  pi  ce  in  the  county  of  Durham  instead  of  Northumberland  from  the 
advance  of  the  rebel  army  to  the  Tyne,  there  are  two  representations  of  the 
c  re  imstai  ^es  attending  his  mother's  flight  previous  to  this  event.  Ac- 
cord ng  to  the  more  romantic  story,  Mrs.  Scoti,  dreading  the  violence  of 
ll  e  H  gl  la  iders,  about  whom  the  most  frightful  rumours  were  spread, — 
vhe  1  thev  approached  Newcastle,  resolved  to  hide  herself  in  the  country ; 
lut  'il  e  found  all  the  gates  shut  and  fortified,  and  egress  strictly  inter- 
dicted to  all  persons  of  every  degree;  whereupon,  although  very  near 
her  confinement,  she  caused  herself  to  be  hoisted  over  the  wall  in  a  large 
basket  and  descended  safely  to  the  water-side;  there  a' boat,  lying  in 
readiness  to  receive  her,  conveyed  her  to  Heworth,  a  village  distant  only 
about  four  miles  from  Newcastle,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne. 
rn  ^■!l^  l  Here  she  was  delivered  the  same  night  of  twins,  William 
[UcT.  ilio.j  ai^jjjarbara.— Butthe  following  is  Iheaccountoniie  affair 
by  Mrs.  Foster,  a  grand- daughter  of  Mrs.  Scott,  from  whom  she  says 
she  had  heard  it  hundreds  of  times  :-^"  My  grandmother  Scott  being 
with  child  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion  1745,  it  was  deemed  more  prudent 
for  her  to  be  confined  at  my  grandfather's  country  house  at  Heworth 
than  in  the  town  of  Newcasde.  She  was  therefore  attended  at  Heworth 
by  a  midwife,  who  delivered  her  of  a  male  infant  (afterwards  Lord 
Stoweil;)  but  some  difficulty  arising  in  the  birlh  of  the  second  child,  a 
man  on  horseback  was  despatched  to  Whickham  for  Dr.  Askew,  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  of  considerable  eminence  at  that  time.  Dr.  Askew  not 
being  at  home,  the  man  proceeded  to  Newcastle  for  Mr.  Hallowel. 
"When  Mr,  Hallowel  reached  the  town  gate,  it  was,  on  account  of  the 
Rebellion,  closed  for  the  night;  and  further  delay  becoming  serious, — 
instead  of  waiting  until  permission  was  procured  from  the  mayor  for 
his  egress,  he  was  letdown  from  the  top  of  the  town  wall,  on  the  south 
1  side,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Heworth,  where  he 
La.  J*.  -J  (jgiiyered  my  grandmother."* 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Chevalier  from  Derby,  by  the  western  side  of 
the  island,  she  returned  to  her  husband's  house  in  Love  Lane,  Newcastle, 
and  there,  in  1751,  on  the  4ih  of  June,  the  birth-day  of  Geoi^e  IIL,  she 
produced  her  son  John,  the  future  Chancellor,  who  was  likewise  accom- 
panied by  a  twin  sister,  and  was  baptized  along  with  her  at  All  Saints' 
Church  on  the  4th  day  of  July  following.  Love  Lane  is  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  streets — in  Scotland  called  a  "wynd," — and  in 

'Letter  to  the  present  Earl  of  EHon,  Uth  Juno,  \8iO.—  Twiss,  i.  23. 
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Newcaslle  a.  "chare," — the  lowei-  exlremity  being  there  called  ihe 
"chare-foot;"  and  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  always  genuine  delight  in  re- 
ferring to  nativelocalities,  usedto  amuse  the  Chancery  Bar  hy  declaring 
that  "he  ouglii  not  to  complain  of  a  small  and  inconvenient  Court,  as  he 
was  born  in  a,  chare  foot,''* 

I  find  nothing  remarkable  related  of  our  Chancellor's  infancy — nor 
any  omen  of  hia  future  greatness — except  that  he  showed  he  was  born 
with  the  faculty  of  always  lighting  on  his  tegs.  His  elder  aisler,  Bar- 
bara, used  lo  relate  that  "during  one  of  their  mother's  conlinemenls 
Master  Jackey  being  in  her  room  in  a  go-cart,  the  iiurae  quilled  her 
for  something  that  was  wanted,  leaving  Ihe  door  open ;  away  went  Mr. 
Jackey  after  her,  tumbling  down  a  whole  flight  of  steps,  go-carl  and  all; 
bl  I  get  out  of  bed  to  stop  him, 
d  was  found  standing  bolt  vp- 
III e  passage  below 
s  taught  lo  read  by  a 
Scotsman,  from  his  being 
"muffling  the  consonants, 
success  in  life  of  both  broti 
instraction  they  received  fr  c 
Grammar  School  at  Newc 
of  classical  learning,  and  a 

bling  them  lo  overcome  ev  y'd  ft  I  y  wh  ch  (hey  had  *.,  „  ,  -, 
afterwards  to  encounter.     The  onlv  thin?  that  could  be    L'^OU-ITOd.J 


bul  though  his  mamm 

got  a  dreadful  fright,  he  took  n 

right  i,    ■ 


n  1     n  I  suspect  to  have  been  a 

I  d  fl  n  «  Warden,  abd  hia  mode  of 
I  I  I  w  s  myself  initiated.t  But  the 
m  ly  be  ascribed  to  the  admirable 
I  I  e  R  M  Moises,  master  of  ihe  Free 
— und  hom  they  laid  in  a  large  stock 
1  hab  of  steady  application,  ena- 
y  wh  ch  (I  '  ' 
The  only  thing  that  c 
said  against  this  zealous  teacher  was,  that  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  mix  his  conversation  with  grave  appeals  to  his- conscience  and  his 
God — setting  an  example  which  at  least  one  of  his  pupils  very  sedulously 
followed. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  "  the  boy  being  the  father  of  the 
man,"  in  an  authentic  account  of  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers 
in  their  Sunday  evening  performances :  "  When  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  the  sermon,  their  father's  weekly  custom,  William  would  repeat  a 
sort  of  digest  of  the  general  arguraenl — a  condensed  summary  of  what 
he  had  heard;  John,  on  the  other  hand,  would  recapitulate  the  minutis: 
of  the  discourse,  and  reiterate  the  very  phrase  of  the  preacher.  He 
showed  a  memory  the  most  complete  and  exact,  bul  failed  in  giving  the 
whole  scope  and  clear  general  view  of  the  sermon,  embodied  in  half 
the  number  of  worda  by  the  elder  brother. "J  Lawyers  immediately 
conceive  themselves  first  delighted  with  a  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell,  in 


•Mr,  Twiss  telJsa  story,  that  "at  the  Newcastle  Ass 


■e  that  ai 


f  thre. 


fhare,  the  Judge,  who  tried  the  indictment,  recommended  it 
no  notice  of  this  evidence,  as  being  obvioosjy  that  of  an  insan 
man  of  the  jury,  however,  restored  the  credit  of  the  witness 
the  ehan  from  whose /oo(  the  three  men  hadheen  aeentoiasi 
offurniture,  but  a 'narrow  street.'  "     Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

t  According  to  this  mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  a  vowel  is  placed  before, 
stead  of  after,  the  consonants. 

X  Townsend's  Life  of  Lord  Stowell. 


,  in  a  Case  where  a 
ut  of  the  foot  of  a 
to  the  jury  to  take 
person.  The  fore- 
by  explaining  that 
i  was  not  an  article 
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Kfibiiison's  Reports,  and  ihea  toiling  through  one  of  Lord  ElJon,  in 
Vesey,  junior, 

Altliough  we  know  that  John  Scotl,  under  Mr.  Moisos,  was  exiremeiy 
diligent  and  well-behaved,  and  a  prodigious  favourite  with  his  master, — 
when  an  ex-tJhancellor,  he  used  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his  boyiah  days 
which  would  rather  represent  him  as  having  been  a  pickle.  "I  remem- 
ber,"  he  said,  "  my  father  eoming  lo  my  bed-side  to  accuse  Henry*  and 
me  of  robbing  an  orchard,  of  which  some  one  had  come  lo  complain. 
Now  my  coat  was  lying  by  my  bed  with  its  pockets  full  of  applea,  and 
I  had  hid  some  more  under  the  bed-clothes,  when  I  heard  my  father  on 
the  slaira,  and  I  was  al  that  moment  suffering  intolerable  torture  from 
(hose  I  had  eal«n.  Yet  I  had  the  audacity  lo  deny  the  fact.  We  were 
iivice  flogged  for  it,  once  by  my  father,  and  once  by  the  schoolmaster. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  we  always  considered  robbing  an  or- 
chard— 'boxing  the  fox,'  as  we  called  it — as  an  honourable  exploit.  I 
remember  once  being  carried  before  a  magistrate  for  robbing  an  orchard. 
There  were  three  of  ns,  and  the  magistrate  acted  upon  what  I  think 
was  rather  a  curious  law,  for  he  fined  our  fathers  each  thirty  shillings 
for  our  offence.  Pfe  did  not  care  for  that,  but  then  they  did:  so  my 
father  flogged  me,  and  then  sent  a  message  to  Moises,  and  i\Ioises  flogged 
me  again." 

He  used  to  relate,  likewise,  how  he  was  flogged  for  going  wilhonl 
leave  to  Chester-le-Sireet,  a  place  eight  miles  off,  lo  boy  "short  cake," 
for  which  the  place  was  famous,  and  staying  away  a  whole  night — and 
again  for  the  offence  of  playing  iruanl  three  days  from  the  writing-school, 
aggravated  by  a  declaration  to  his  father  that  he  had  been  there  punc- 
tually every  d.iy  ;t — how  he  possessed  the  art  of  blowing  out  the  candles 
in  the  shops,  and  escaping  deleclion ; — and  how,  having  lost  his  hat  in 
a  sciifile,  his  fathpr  made  him  go  three  months  bare-headed,  except  on 
Sundays.  He  gave  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  father  applied  the  taws,  or  ferula,  in  the  family,  lill  this  insirument 
of  pnnishment  was  stolen  by  the  children;!  and  of  the  distinguished 
manner  in  which  he  danced  hornpipes  at  the  annual  Christmas  ball  given 
by  his  father  lo  the  keehnen.  But,  above  all,  he  dwelt  with  complacen- 
cy on  his  early  gallantry  :  " I  believe,"  he  would  say,"no  shoemaker 
ever  helped  to  put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than  I  have  done.  At  the 
dancing-school  the  young  ladies  always  brought  their  dancing-shoes 
with  them,  and  we  deemed  it  a  proper  piece  of  etiquette  to  assist  the 
pretty  girls  in  putting  them  on.  In  those  days,  girls  of  the  best  families 
wore  white  stockings  only  on  the  Sundays,  and  one  week  day,  which 
was  a  sort  of  public  day :  on  the  other  days  they  wore  blue  Uoncaster 
woollen  hose,  wiih  while  tags.  We  used,  early  on  the  Sunday  mornings, 
to  steal  flowers  from  the  gardeps  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  we 
presented  them  lo  our  sweethearts.     Oh!  those  were  happy  days — we 

*  Henry  was  another  Ijrother,  who  aacceeded  to  bia  father's  business. 

t  Yet  he  wrote  a  most  heautiful  hand,  which  he  retained  to  exlreme  old  age. 

I  The  taws  were  preserved  by  Henryi  and,  after  the  father's  death,  were  pro- 
duced annually  when  the  brothers  met  at  Heweaslie,  and  talked  over,  with  glee 
aad  triumph,  the  exploit  of  stealing  them. 
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were  alwaysin  love," — It  might  be  presumed  thalhe  had  peculiar  pleasure 
in  helping  ihe  sweet  Elizabeth  Surtees  to  put  on  her  dancing-shoes,  and 
that  he  presented  to  her  the  most  beautiful  flowers :  but  this  waa  not  the 
fact;  for  he  had  not  yel  seen  his  destined  bride. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wild  pranlts,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  exagge- 
raling  in  his  old  age,  he  made  great  progress  in  his  studies,  and,  while 
yet  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  not  only  a  good  classical  scholar,  but 
he  waa  pretty  well  exercised  in  English  composition — often  so  sadly 
neglected.  He  would  afterwacds  occasionally  regret  that  he  had  not 
iiad  the  advantage  of  being  at  Eton  or  Westminster.  Tallting  of  his 
illustrious  class-fellow,  Lord  Collingwood,  he  once  said,  "  We  were 
placed  at  that  school  because  neither  his  father  nor  mine  could  aflbrd  to 
place  lis  elsewhere;"  but  he  related  that  George  III.  expressing  his 
surprise  how  a  naval  officer  could  write  so  excellent  a  despatch  as  that 
which  contained  Collingwood's  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  his 
Majesty  suddenly  added, "  1  forgot  that  he  was  educated  under  Moises." 
And  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  Lord  Eldon  always  retained  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  recollection  of  tlie  High  School  of  Newcastle.  At  tlie 
commencement  of  his  "Anecdote  Book,"  written  by  him  for  ihe 
amusement  of  his  grandson,  he  says:  "  The  head-master  was  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  most  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moises.  I  shall 
hold  his  memory  in  the  utmost  veneration  whilst  I  continue  to  exist." 
— In  one  of  the  last  judgments  which  he  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  respecting  a  grammar  school,  he  observed,"!  remember 
that  when  I  had  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  one  of  those  grammar 
schools,  the  hoys  were  headed  by  their  venerable  master  to  church  con- 
stantly upon  Sundays,  and  (A«f  part  of  the  duty  of  a  master  of  a  gram- 
mar school  was,  in  those  days,  as  much  attended  to  as  teaching  the 
scholars  what  else  they  ought  there  to  acquire." — Jack  Scott  did  not 
hold  the  Great  Seal  more  than  two  days  before  he  gladdened  the  heart 
of  his  old  preceptor  by  appointing  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  he  af- 
terwards pressed  upon  him  high  preferment  in  the  Church,  which  was 
modestly  declined.— Finally,  several  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Moi- 
ses, Lord  Eldon  wrote  the  following  very  amiable  loiter  to  the  Rev.  J, 
Urewsler,  of  EgglesclifT,  in  Durham,  who  had  been  a  class-fellow,  and 
had  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  Memoir,  which  he  had  privately  printed,  of 
their  beloved  preceptor: — 

"  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  1825."" 
"  Deah  Sir, 

"  Pardon  me  if  my  engagements  have  made  me  too  dilatory  in  ac- 
knowledging your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  Memoir  of  the  late  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grammar  School  in  which  we  were  both  educated.  Il  has 
highly  gratified  me  to  find  that  the  public  are  in  possession  of  such  a 
record  of  that  excellent  person's  merits  and  worth,     I  feel  the  obligation 

»  By  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees,  I  am  in  possesssion  of  a 
copy  of  tbis  interesting  memoir.  Not  only  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  but 
Lord  Collingwood,  and  several  other  very  distinguished  Northumbrians,  were 
flogged  into  greatness  by  Moises.  When  the  master  of  a  public  school  is  at  once 
a  fine  scholar  and  an  enthusiast  in  teaching,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
ought  10  he  one  of  the  most  respected,  membacs  of  society. 
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I  owe  to  you  for  the  nienlion  of  my  name  in  that  work.  Throiighoul  a 
long  life,  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  confer  npon  me  many  bless- 
ings, I  have  always  deemed  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  1  had  in 
the  earliest  period  of  my  life  (he  benefit  of  being  educated  under  Mr. 
Moiaes.  ti  I  am  your  obliged  servant, 

"  Eldon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1766,  the  worthy  hoastmati  began  to  delibe- 
rate seriously  respecting  the  way  of  life  by  which  hia  son  John  was  to 
earn  his  bread,  and  after  due  deliberation  resolved  to  bind  him  appren- 
tice to  his  own  trade  of  a  coal-fitter.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
care  much  about  the  boy's  own  inclination  :  but,  before  preparing  the 
indentures,  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  son  William,  then  at  Oxford,  to  in- 
TFEn.  176I.1  ^°""  ^""  "^^'^  intention.  Several  years  ago.tbis  won- 
■-•  derful  youth,  when  only  sixteen,  taking  advantage  of  the 
accidenlal  place  of  his  birth,  had  gained  a  Durham  scholarship  at  Cor- 
PDec  1764  1  P"^  ^'"■'^'i  Coil^gS' «"<' afterwards  a  Durham  fellowship 
'-       '  '-I  at  University  ;  and  he  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation,  that 

before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  appointed  College 
fNov.  1765  1  *"'*""■  'I'hinking  that  his  youngest  brother  was  capable 
'-        '  '-I  of  higher  things  than  buyingand  sel!ingcoals,andhaving 

much  affection  for  liim,  he  wrote  back  to  his  father,  '■  Send  Jack  up  to 
me;  I  can  do  faeller  for  him  here."  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1766,  Jack  was  packed  off  for  London  in  the  Newcastle  stage- 
coach, which,  by  reason  of  what  was  then  considered  its  rapid  travelling, 
was  called  the  "  Fly  "—seeing  that  it  was  only  three  nights  and  four 
days  on  the  journey;  its  panels  bearing  the  modest  inscription,  "  Sat 
cito,  si  sat  bene." 

Our  young  traveller  amused  himself  by  the  way  in  making  jests  on  an 
old  Quaker,  who  was  his  fellow-passenger.  When  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  Inn  at  Tuxford,  Jlminadab  desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to 
the  door  of  the  leathern  conveyance,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling 
her  that  he  forgot  to  give  it  to  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before. 
Scott.  "  Friend,  hast  thou  seen  the  moilo  on  t):is  coach  T' — Quaker. 
"  No." — Scolt.  "  Then  look  at  il,  for  I  think  that  giving  her  only  six- 
pence now,  for  all  she  did  for  yon  two  years  ago,  is  neither  mt  cito 
nor  sat  bene" — He  afterwards  moralized  ibis  molto,  and  used  to  say: 
"In  all  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  life,  professional  and  Judicial,  I  always 
remembered  the  admonition  on  the  panels  of  the  vehicle  which  carried 
me  from  school,  Sal  cito,  n  sal  bene,  h  was  the  impression  of  this 
which  made  me  that  deliberative  judge — as  some  have  said,  too  delibe- 
rative—and reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authorize  me  to  deny 
tlial  whilst  1  have  been  thinking  sat  cito,  si  sat  bene,  I  may  not  have 
sufficienily  recollected  whether  sat  bene,  si  sat  cilo,  has  had  its  due  in- 
fluence." 

His  brother  Wilham  was  wailing  to  receive  him  at  the  While  Horse 
in  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn,  and  treated  him  to  the  play  .-it  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  saw  "The  Devil  to  Pay,"  Love  acting  Jobson,  and  Miss  Pope 
Nell.     On  the  15th  of  May,  1766,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  member 
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of  (he  Universify  of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Durell.  llie  Vice-Chancellor.  and 
the  same  day  signed  liie  following  form  of  admission  to  University 
College :—"  Ego,  Johannes  ScoU,  filius  naiu  mioimns  Giilielmi  Seol!, 
Generosi,  de  Novo  Castro  super  T-iHam,  in  Com.  Niirthum.  lubens 
subsctibo.aub  lulainine  Domini  Suott,  annoa  uatns  rirciter  quindeuim." 
Tiiough  witli  a  mind  well  cultivated,  hia  manners  were 
rather  rustic;  he  spoke  with  a  strong  Northumbrian  ac-  !-■*■  "■  1776.J 
cent;  and  his  stature  was  shorl,  even  for  his  tender  years.  Lord  Stoweli 
used  afterwards  to  say,  "  1  was  quite  ashamed  of  his  appearance— be 
looked  such  a  mere  boy."  After  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  at  Oxford, 
the  Summer  vacation  arrived,  and,  relurniug  to  Newcastle,  his  father 
very  judiciously,  though  much  against  the  lad's  inclination,  replaced 
him,  till  (be  following  term,  under  Mr.  Mnisea,  at  the  Grammar  School 
— where  he  was  obliged  to  cpnsirue  with  his  old  school  fellows,  bin  was 
exempt  from  the  discipline  of  the  rod;  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  lo 
complain,  with  Milton— 
"  Nee  dur 

He  at  this  lime  went,  among  his  townsmen,  by  ihe  name  of  Ihe  "  Oxo- 
nian;" rather,  it  would  seem,  derisively,  from  his  puerile  appearance, 
than  out  of  respect  to  hia  new  dignity. 

In  October  he  returned  lo  Oxford,  and  coniinued  to  reside  there,  as 
an  under-graduaie,  above  three  years.  It  has  been 
stated,  as  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  proficiency,  tliat  LJi'i'y  H-.HCT.] 
when  he  had  jusl  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  elected  a  felbw 
of  his  college;  bul  he  himself,  with  his  usual  candour,  ascribed  this 
promotion  entirely  to  his  brother,  good  -  humoured  I  y  saying,  "  His  birth 
in  the  vicinity  of  Durham  qualified  him  lo  be  a  candidate  for  ihe  fellow- 
ship in  Oxford  which  he  afterwards  oblained.  and  his  influence  in  that 
station  procured  for  me  the  fellowship  in  Oxford  which  I  afterwards 
obtained.  These  fellowsbipa  were  of  great  use  lo  both  of  us  in  mir 
future  success  in  life ;  and  although  we  have  ever  been  steadily  atlached 
to  (he  Thronk,  it  may  truly  be  said  that '  we  owe  every  thing  to  Re- 

BBLLrOK.'  " 

Under  the  admirable  tuition  of  his  brother,  he  attended  rather  more 
lo  learning  than  was  then  usual  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  very  regular  in 
his  habits;  but  he  showed  no  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  he  looked  no 
higher  than  to  qualify  himself  for  what  he  considered  bis  desEination— 
to  he  the  incumbent  of  a  colli  gehving  Now  he  contracted  the  orthodox 
rehsh  for  port  wine,  to  which  he  eier  afterwards  adhered;  and,  from 
bis  strong  head  and  robust  constitution,  he  could  with  ,-,..,„_  ,,,„^ 
almostentire  impunity  imbibe  a  portion  of  this  generous  L' '"'-'' "JJ 
liquor  which  weaker  men  found  lo  disturb  thtir  reasoning  powers,  and 
render  them  martyrs  to  the  gout 

The  mosl  stirring  emukiiin  among  the  gownsmen  at  Oxford  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  bad  pi  ns  &ome  of  these  he  used  to  repeat  wilh 
glee,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  composition.     "  The  drinking  cups, 
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or  glasses,  from  iheir  shape,  were  called  ox-eyes.  Some  fdenils  of  a 
young  student,  a fier  inducing  him  to  fill  his  ox-eye  much  fuller  and 
ofiener  than  consisted  with  his  equilibrium,  took  pilj-  al  \;mi  upon  his 
helpless  condition,  and  led  or  carried  him  to  his  rooms.  He  had  just 
Latin  enough  at  command  lo  thank  them  at  the  slair-head  with  '  I'ol, 
me  ox-eye-S\%\\8,  amici.' '' — "  Windham,  then  an  under- graduate,  haled 
a  pun, good  or  bad.  Reading  Deriioslhenes  one  day  with  great  admira- 
tion, and  coming  to  'Ti3i:r,xi  ^atnrto;;  (Is  Phili|)  dead?)  Oit,  i<.a,  in,' 
(No!  by  Jupiter!)  he  was  put  into  a  great  passion  by  a  fellow-student 
saying,  "No,  Windham, you  see  he  is  not  dead;  the  Greek  words  only 
say  he  may  die." — "  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Leech,  of  Balliol,  a  de- 
termiaed  punster,  having  given  offence  to  the  young  men,  by  some  act 
of  discipline,  when  he  next  appeared  among  them  he  was  saluted  with 
much  sibilation;  whereupon,  turning  round,  he  said,  '  Academici,  lau- 
damur  ab  his? '  which  produced  a  change  in  his  favour,  and  they  loudly 
applauded  him." — Smoking  was  common  in  those  days,  and  a  Fellow 
secretly  indulged  even  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.  Having  once 
inadvertently  squirted  near  the  master's  niece,  who  was  passing  by,  lie 
was  thus  admonished,  "Ne  quid nigit Miss." — "A  clergyman  who  had 
two  small  corpus  livings  adjoining  each  other,  Nbwbuhy  and  BmoRY, 
and  who  always  performed  the  morning  service  in  the  former  and  the 
evening  in  tlib  latter,  being  asked  in  the  Hall  why  he  did  not  divide  the 
duties  equally  between  tl^em,  made  answer, 'I  go  to  nwiere  in  the  morn- 
ing because  that  is  the  time  lo  marry;  and  I  go  tobibere  in  the  evening 
because  that  is  the  time  to  drink.'  "— "  When  I  was  an  under-graduate, 
I  was  skating  on  Christ  Church  meadow,  and  the  ice  breaking,  I  was 
let  iiito  a  ditch  up  to  ray  neck  in  water.  I  scrambled  out,bot  was  drip- 
ping from  the  collar,  and  oozing  from  the  stockings.  A  brandy- vender, 
seeing  my  pitiable  plight,  shufHed  towards  me,  and  reoominended  a  glass 
of  something  warm ;  upon  which  Ned  Norton,  of  our  college,  a  son  of 
Lord  Qriintly,  sweeping  past,  cried  out  to  the  retailer,  'None  of  your 
brandy  for  that  wel  young  man  i  he  never  drinks  hut  when  he  is  dry.'  "* 
The  approach  of  the  lime  when  John  Scott  was  to  be  examined  for 
his  bachelor's  degree  caused  him  no  trepidation.  A  form  of  examina- 
lion  was  gone  through— but  the  term  "  double-first"  had  not  yet  been 
heard  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  and  plucking  was  unknown.  The 
following  is  the  account,  in  his  own  words,  of  the  trial  he  went  through 
to  lest  his  proficiency: — "I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  history. 
'  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull'?'    I  replied, 'Golgotha.' 

•  T^he  proper  pendant  to  this  joke  is  that  of  the  old  Scotchwoman,  who,  upon  an 
iHjpopular  preacher  coming  into  her  house  after  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  siiower 
of  rain,  and  asking  leave  lo  dry  himself  at  her  fire,  advised  him  "  to  go  into  the 
poofrit,  where  he  would  be  sure  lo  be  dry  enoagh." 

Lord  Eldon  was  soon  cured  of  the  punning  propensity;  hnt  it  adhered  invete- 
rately  to  his  class-fellow  and  hrothar-in-Iaw,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridley,  afterwards  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester — a  moat  good-humoured,  worthy  mao.fromwhoml  had  many 
excellent  dinners  when  I  attended  the  Gloucester  Sessions  and  Assizes;  paying, 
however,  sometimes  rather  dear  for  them,  by  heing  obliged  to  laugh  at  his  bad 
puns. 
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<  Who  founded  University  College  V  I  stated  (ihoiigh  by  the  way  ihe 
point  is  someliines  douhted,)  '  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.'  '  Very 
well,  Sir,'  said  the  Examiner,  'yoii  are  cotnpefent  for  your  degree.'" 
Accordingly,  on  the  SOlliof  February,  1770,  it  was  duly  conferred  upon 
him. 

lie  did  not  then,  according  to  modeirn  -custom,  leave  the  Universily, 
but  continued  in  its  classic  bowers  to  prosecute  the  studies  which  should 
qualify  him  for  being  a  Master.  Under  his  brother's  advice  he  wrote 
for  the  prize  lately  established  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  for  the  best  composition  in  Englisii  prose — the  subject 
being  "  The  Advantages  and  Disaduant^ges  of  Foreign  Travel."  The 
essay  wilh  the  motto,  » Non  alibi  sis  sed  alius,"  .j^^  j^,j_^ 
was  decreed  to  be  the  best,  and  this  was  found  to  have  ^ 
for  its  author,  Jons  Scott.  His  success  gave  much  delight  to  his 
brother,  but  still  more  to  his  old  preceptor,  who,  having  heard  the 
joyous  news,  rushed  into  the  school  with  a  copy  of  the  prize  essay  in 
his  hand,  saying  to  the  senior  lads—"  See  what  John  Scott  has  done!"* 
It  has  been  published  in  "  Talboy's  Collection  of  Oxford  English  Prize 
Essays."  and  is  certainly  very  creditable  to  a  Northumbrian  of  twenty, 
who  had  never  travelled  except  in  the  country  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Thames,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  "  Athenian  Letters"  written  at 
the  sister  universily  by  younger  men.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his 
style  on  the  model  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  worshipiied  by  Oxo- 
nians, although  in  former  times  they  had  refused  him  a  degree.  We 
might  suppose  that  we  were  beginning  an  indifferent  Rambler: — 

'■  There  are  (ew  principles  of  action  which  have  been  more  imme- 
diately beneficial  to  society,  and  which  therefore  merit  more  assiduous 
culiivation,  than  the  love  of  our  country.  But,  whilst  we  have  been 
studious  to  regard  our  parent  with  the  tenderness  of  filial  afTection,  we 
have  imbibed  the  w<-ak  prejudices  of  children,  and,  like  the  undiscernin? 
lover,  have  fondly  gazed  without  discrimination  upon  her  beauties  and 
her  deformiiipB.  He  who  overrates  his  own  merits,  will  probably  under- 
value the  deserts  of  others.  From  this  arrogant  conceit  of  our  worth 
as  a  people,  has  sprung  that  unchariiahle  opinion  which  confines  excel- 
lence to  the  boundaries  of  a  small  island,  and,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  has  adjudged  every  other  people  to  be  com- 
paratively barbarous.  This  illiberal  idea,  it  is  confessed,  has  been 
attended  with  salutary  consequences:  it  has  aroused  the  soul  of  the 
warrior,  and  by  teaching  the  brave  defenders  of  our  country  to  despise, 
it  has  taught  them  to  conquer,  their  enemies." 

Thus  !ie  contemplates  a  visit  to  the  "  Eiernal  City:" — 
"Amidslavarielyof  objects  which  will  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  few  will  prove  more  copious  sources  of  delight,  or  supply  him 
wilh  ampler  matier  for  useful  reilection,  than  those  awful  monuments  of 

■"Mr.  Moisps  afterwards,  when  any  of  his  boys  iJid  well,  would  give  th«m 
this  qualified  praise:  '  Well  done,  very  well  done!  but  I  have  bod  lads  that  would 
have  done  better;— the  Scotts  would  have  done  better  than  that.'"— Twisj, 
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ancient  industry  and  ppwer,  which  seem  lo  have  been  hitherto  preserieil 
as  memorialH  of  a  destructive  luxury,  the  havoc  of  which  was  felt  when 
the  shocks  of  time  were  yet  im perceptible.  How  must  the  British 
statesman  feel  for  his  country  when  he  surveys  the  venerable  ruins  of  a 
senate  which  stood  secure  till  gold  was  aecepled  as  an  equivalent  for 
freedom,  and  the  Roman  legislature,  softened  by  pleasure,  embraced  the 
Ta.  d.  1771  1  ^'^^'^'''s*  o*"  slavery!  Whilst  the  eye  is  ravished,  the 
'J  mind  cannat  be  uiiempioyed,  but  recurs  to  the  virtues 
which  established,  and  llie  vices  which  ovordirew,  the  grandeur  ii  sur- 

Tbe  superiorily  of  modern  Italy  in  painting  and  sculpture  he  thus 
patriotically  scorns: — 

"  He  who  has  not  a  single  right  to  protect,  may  endeavour  to  render 
his  servitude  supportable  by  studying  the  arts  of  politeness ;  but  let  not 
the  Briton  be  taught  to  leave  his  distinguishing  privilege — his  liberty — 
without  defence,  whilst  he  affects  these  elegant  improvements !" 

Afterwards,  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  exchanging  prejudice  for, 
to  prejudices  against,  our  country,  he  introduces  some  "  protectionist" 
sentimenis,  which,  together  with  his  dislike  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  his  support  of  (he  severe  criminal  code,  make  his  memory  precious 
to  his  indiscriminate  admirers; — 

"  To  this  only  can  we  allribiile  a  prevailing  passion  for  foreign  pro- 
ductions, which,  as  it  deprives  our  own  artists  of  ihe  rewards  of  their 
industry,  claims  and  withholds  from  our  manufacturer  every  encourage- 
ment which  can  animate  his  labours." 

He  gracefully  concludes  with  a  compliment  lo  his  Alma  Mater: — 

"  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  a  remedy!  Must  it  not  be  in  that 
education  which  watches  over  the  morals  with  the  strictest  vigilance, 
and,  by  fortifying  the  mind  with  the  soundest  principles  of  religion,  ena- 
bles it  to  pursue  with  safety  those  inferior  accomplishments  whose  only- 
merit  is  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  which  become  truly  dan- 
gerous when  they  soften  the  deformities  of  vice?" 

I  concur  in  the  candid  and  discriminating  criticism  on  this  Essay  by 
Mr.  Surt«es:  "  Its  matter  and  arrangement  indicate  the  possession  of 
strong  sense  by  its  writer,  together  with  a  disposition  to  heap  conflicting 
doubts  into  each  scale,  and  then  to  watch  with  delight  the  trembling  of 
the  uncertain  balance;  but  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  an  originality 
of  thought  or  imagination  which  can  ennile  it  lo  the  highesi'praise; 
namely,  that  it  is  a  work  of  genius."  For  the  honour  of  Ihe  order  of 
lawyers,  for  which  I  am  always  solicitous,  I  am  afraid  that,  although 
Lord  Eldon  was  the  greatest  Chancellor  that  had  appeared  since  Lord 
Hardwieke,  and  enjoyed  such  a  splendid  reputation  in  Westminster 
Hail,  he  could  hardly  have  made  his  bread  by  literature,  and  he  would 
have  been  of  small  account  in  Paternoster  Row, 

In  his  hour  of  victory  he  was  not  only  modest  but  shamefaced. 
Sixty  years  later  he  was  reminded  by  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  of  his 
embarrassment  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Shelden  theatre:  "l,"said  the 
venerable  prelate,  "  recited  my  prize  poem  first ;  and  when  I  came  out, 
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you  hesitateJ  so  much  about  going  in,  that  I  aolually  had  lo  lake  you 
by  the  shoulders,  atid  push  you  in."  But  to  this  triumph  Lord  Eldon, 
ill  his  old  age,  would  often  revert  with  honest  pride  and  pleasure  ;  di- 
lating on  ihe  increased  confidence  he  acquired  by  it,  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  afforded  him  in  his  future  exertions. 

We  have  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  hia  English  style,  in  a  letter 
{his  earliest  extant)  written  by  him  from  Newcastle,  to  his  daas-fellow, 
Henry  Reay,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  received  a  tedious  account 
of  a  tour  in  Cheshire.  After  some  introductory  mailer,  he  proceeds 
ihus  in  merry  vein; — 

"  With  what  modest  diffidence,  then,  shall  I  enter  upon  Ihe  laborious 
task  of  describing  this  place  of  my  residence  ! — a  task  I  should  not  un- 
dertake (so  unequal  are  my  shoulders  to  the  weight)  unless  to  oblige 
you,  my  friend,  by  giving  you  such  a  description  of  Newcastle  as  may 
enable  you  to  form  a  cleat  and  distinct  idea  of  this  town,  though  von 
never  saw  it.  Say,  Muse,  where  shall  I  begin  I  At  the  bridge  1  This 
is  an  elegant  structure  of  thirteen  arches.  The  batdements  are  beauti- 
fied with  towers,  houses,  &c.;  and,  what  is  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  built  over  a  river.  From  hence  you  proceed  to  the 
Sand-kill,  Here  you  have  presented  to  your  view  (he  £xckan^e,as>6 
Nelly's,  Daly's  and  Harrison's  coffee-houses;  from  the  windows  of 
which  you  observe  the  operations  of  shaving,  turnip  and  carrot  selling, 
and  the  fish-market — if  you  turn  your  eyes  that  way.  The  quay  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  England.  The  water  makes  the  prospect 
very  agreeable ;  and  there  is  no  deficiency  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of 
planks,  tar-barrels,  and  trees  of  that  kind.  At  the  east  end  of  this, 
passing  through  a  magnificent  arch,  you  come  to  a  street  calkd  Sand- 
gale,  which,  whether  you  consider  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  tlie 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  strict  regard  ihey  pay  lo  decency,  is 
equalled  by  none  in  the  kingdom." 

So  he  goes  on  describing  the  dirt  and  misery  of  his  native  place — 
well  known  o  1        o     sp       e 

al  e  — now  in  his  baccalaureate  state,  he 
1  bly  de  tined  to  the  Church — and,  if  in  an 
I  vould  1  n  f  being  a  dean  or  a  prebendary,  but 
"  d  he  looked  no  higher  than  a  snuff  rectory 
7  h  pi  asure  and  contentment  the  jucunda 
:a  be  1  de  doubt  that  he  would  have  ended 
son  r  corded  only  by  some  annalist,  like 
1  ha  I  it  not  been  for  an  imprudent  step, 
I  ho  ij  o  be  1  utter  ruin,  but  which,  changing  the 
s  1  fe,  in  Its  CO  isequences  made  him  a  millionaire,  an 
Earl,  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  prominent  character 
in  history,  and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  peerage  of  England. 

On  a  fuggy  moruing  in  the  month  of  November  in  the  folio  wing  year, 
Mr.  Moises,  with  a  very  different  countenance  fromthat  -  \'--in  i 

which  he  wore  when  announcing  the  prize  essay,  rushed  L*-     •     '   -0 
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into  the  school,  beating  his  hrnast,  and  exclaiming."  Jack  Scott  has  run 
off  with  Bessy  Surtees!  The  poor  lad  is  undone!  the  poor  lad  is 
undone !" 

I  have  now  a  love  atory  to  relate.     But  I  must  not  say — 

"How  can  I  name  love'a  very  name, 
Noi'  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  ?" 

I  mtist  remember  thai — nut  a  minstrel  pouring  forth  the  unpremedi- 
tated jay — I  am  "  a  sad  apprentice  of  the  law" — chronicling  the  Life 
of  a  Lord  Chancellor- 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  my  present  hero  had  a  very  inflamma- 
hle  fancy.  Romeo  had  been  aitached  to  Rosaline  before  he  beheld 
Juliet,  and  "  Miss  Allgood,  daiighier  of  Sir  Launcelot  Alljiood,"  said 
Lord  Eldon,  "was  mij  Jirsl  love ;  but  she  was  scorafiil?' ■  While 
amarting  from  her  disdain,  it  happened  that  as  he  was  travelling  he  acci- 
dentally entered  during  divine  service  the  fine  old  Gothic  church  at 
SedgeSeld,  a  pretty  village  in  the  eotiiily  of  Diirhara, — and  (here  for  the 
first  lime  he  beheld  his  future  wife,  then  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  in 
company  with  an  old  maiden  aunt.  He  instantly  fell  in  iove  with  her. 
and  learned  to  his  great  surprise  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  towns- 
man, Aiibone  Surlees,  the  banker.  The  Surleeses  holding  their  heads 
ri771  1772  1  "tlis'' high  in  Newcasde,  she  had  not  been  allowed  logo 
L         '  'J  to  the  dancing  school, — or  Jack  Scott  must  often  have 

helped  her  la  put  on  her  shoes,  and  have  presented  her  wilh  a  nosegay. 
But  thej',  quoting  Camden,  who  says  "  Rivers  have  imposed  names  to 
some  men  as  they  have  to  towns  situated  on,  them,  as  the  old  Baron 
Sur  Tays,  that  is  on  the  river  Tays," — claimed  to  be  a  younger 
branch  of  ihe  family  of  Surtees  of  Dinsdale,  in  Durham,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tees,  who  held  the  barony  of  Gosforth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.; 
and  they  did  not  stoop  lo  a  visiling  acquaintance  with  the  Scotls, — 
BANKERS  and  COAL-FITTERS  being  considered  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  trading  world,  John  Scott  contrived  lo  be  introduced  lo  the  aunt, 
who  lived  close  by,  and  so  made  acquainta.nce  with  the  niece.  Being 
then  a  tall  handsome  young  man,  with  black  eyes,  regular  features,  and 
moat  pleasing  manners,  he  made  an  auspicious  impression  upon  her; 
and  the  fame  of  his  prize  essay,  with  which  Newcastle  had  rung,  no 
doubt  helped  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  an  admirer  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  such  a  credit  lo  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  He  stayed  a  few  days  at  a  small  inn  at  Sedge- 
field,  and  before  he  left  the  village  they  had  plighted  to  each  other  their 
mutual  troth. 

When  she  relumed  to  Newcastle,  he  was  not  permitted  lo  see  her  at 
her  father's  house,  but  they  had  flirlationa  on  the  Shields  road,  where 
she  used  to  lide,  attended  only  by  a  man-servaut,  who  was  bribed  lo 
silence  by  an  occasional  half-crown.  "  The  riding  scheme,"  says  Mr. 
John  Siirtees,  her  brother,  "began  in  this  way:  Sir  Waller  Blackefl, 
popularly  called  the  King  of  Newcastle,  ihen  I  suppose  seventy  years 
of  age,  used  to  lend  Lady  Eldon  a  handsome  pony,  and  lo  accompany 
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her  on  horseback.  He  was  cdled  to  London  to  atlend  Parliament,  and 
died  soon  afler.  She,  riding  one  of  my  falher'a  horses,  eonlinued  her 
rides  as  before,  and  Lord  Eldon used,  I  believe,  to  meet  her."  He  then 
goes  on  to  stale,  that  although  Sir  William  Blackelt  might  have  intended 
to  court  her,  "  she  never  considered  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  benign  old  man  who  was  kind  lo  her." 

Misa  Surtees  came  out  a(  a  Newcastle  ball,  given  on  the  Isl  of  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  thai  town  by  Henry,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  brother  to  George  III.  John  Scoit  was  there,  but  did 
not  venture  to  ask  her  to  dance, — and,  to  conceal  his  new  passion,  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  as  if  he  had  still  been  under  ihe  sway  of  Miss  All- 
good.  Ill  a  letter  sent  by  him  next  morning  to  Mr.  Bray  he  saye, 
"  The  ladies  are,  as  we  supposed,half  mad  about  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Miss  Surtees  and  my  dear  BeH,  it  seems,  were  frightened  out  of 
their  wits  when  he  danced  with  ihem,"  However,  at  the  nest  weekly 
assembly  he  contrived  to  dance  wilb  bis  new  dulcJnea,  and  the  ice  be- 
ing  broken,  he  openly  paid  her  marked  attention.  Recollecting  these 
scenes,  he  said  in  his  old  age  lo  his  grand-niece,  Miss  Forster,  "  At  the 
Assembly  Rooms  at  Newcaade  (here  were  two  rooms  and  a  stair-head 
between  them,  so  we  always  danced  down  (be  large  room,  across  the 
stair-head,  and  into  (lie  other  room.  Then  you  know,  Ellen,  that  was 
very  convenient,  for  the  small  room  was  a  snug  one  lo  flirt  in." 

These  flirlalions  gave  rise  to  much  gossip  in  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  families  of  both  parties  became  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
voted altacbment  of  the  enamoured  pair.  The  Scolls  very  much  regret- 
ted Jack's  entanglement;  but  as  the  young  lady  herself  was  so  charm- 
ing, and  her  family  was  so  respeciable,  they  would  not  forbid  the 
match,  although  they  strongly  counselled  delay.  Thus  wrote  Mr. 
William  Scolt  lo  his  father: — "In  a  letter  from  Jack  I  find  that  you 
are  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  affair  betweeu'Miss  Surtees  and  him- 
self, and  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  forgive  any  indiscretion  which  a 
rigid  prudence  might  perhaps  eondehm.  I  must  own  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that,  in  consenting  lo  his  wishes,  you  act  with  a  true  paternal 
regard  lo  his  happiness,  which  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, would  not  be  much  promoted  by  a  long  continuance  in  college. 
The  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  so  extremely  disagreeable  in 
itself,  and  is  so  destructive  to  heahh  (if  carried  on  with  such  success  as 
can  render  it  at  all  considerable  in  point  of  profit,)  that  I  do  not  won- 
der at  his  unwillingness  to  succeed  me  in  it.  The  kindness  of  his 
friends,  therefore,  would  be  very  judiciously  employed  in  providjngfor 
him  in  some  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  own  inchnations,  and  more 
consistent  with  his  health.  The  purchase  of  a  next  presentation  lo  a 
living  is  the  most  obvious  way  of  giving  him  an  early  settlement.  !f 
you  determine  upon  this  method,  the  sooner  we  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  the  better.  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  endeavour  to 
procure  what  information  I  can." 

The  Surtees  family,  on  the  other  hand,  were  most  hostile  to  the  pro- 
posed union.     Their  pride  was  hurt  by  stories  about  the  public-house 
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kept  by  old  Scoll  for  his  keelmen,  and  they  expected  their  daugliler, 
who  was  such  a  beauty,  to  make  some  splendid  alliance.  Not  only  had 
she  engaged  the  afi'euiionS  of  old  Sir  William  Blacketl,  the  member  for 
the  town,  but  Mr.  Spearman,  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable  landed 
properly  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  of  great  talents,  although  a  little 
ecceniric  and  flighty,  and  Mr.  Erington,  with  a  large  estate  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  of  respeetabie  character,  had  already  proposed  to  her, 
and  had  been  rejected,  for  (he  sake  of  Mr,  John  Seotl. 

Mrs.  Surlees  had  been  a  Miss  Stephenson,  and  she  had  a  brother,  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  who  was  very  rioh,  with  a  splendid  mansion  in  Park 
Lane,  a  country-house  at  Taplow  in  Berkshire,  and  a  daughter,  an  only 
child.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between 
Elizibeth  and  the  coal-filler's  son,  she  should  be  sent  to  spend  some 
months  with  her  relations  in  the  south — a  hope  being  enlerlained  that 
she  might  be  noticed  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  and  that,  being 
so  advantageously  introduced  into  society,  she  might  produce  a  sensa- 
tion m  the  metropolis— a  strict  injunction  being  given  thai  no  inter- 
course, by  word,  or  letter,  or  signal,  should  be  allowed  to  her  with  Mr. 
John  Seott.  The  old  hoaslman,  hurl  by  this  proceeding,  likewise 
ordered  Jack  to  think  no  more  of  Miss  Surtees. 


The  eager  lover  followed  his  mistress  to  London,  and  there,  meeting 
his  cousin  Reay,  who  was  his  confidant,  contrived  measures  for  seeing 
her.  She  was  noticed,  as  had  been  expected,  by  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  would  sometimes  take  her  by  the  arm  at  Northum- 
berland House,  and  present  her  to  the  guesis  as  "my  Newcastle  beauty." 
"The  fellow  of  University  "  had  then  no  means  of  introduction  lo  the 
gay  societies  which  she  frequented;  but  he  weal  lo  a  masquerade,  to 
Kanelagh,  and  to  the  Opera-house,  in  the  vain  hope  of  descrying  her.* 
At  last,  by  watching  in  Park  Lane,  he  traced  her  to  Hyde  Park,  and  on 
several  occasions,  as  she  was  walking  there  wilh  a  female  companion, 
he  contrived  lo  have  interviews  with  her — when  they  renewed  their 

iSeing  obliged  lo  return  lo  Oxford,  he  wrote  the  following  latter  lo 
Reay,  who  remained  in  London: — 
"  MoN  CHER  Ami, 

"  After  being  almost  choked  with  dtist,  and  suffering  other  incon- 
veniences too  numerous  to  be  related,  we  at  length  arrived  once  more 
upon  this  classic  ground.  Sad  exchange,  of  Kanelagh  for  the  High 
Street — of  domiiios  for  gown  and  caps — of  a  stroll  in  Hyde  Park,  comi- 
tanle  Swtesid,  for  a  trot  up  the  hiH  wiih  the  hussar!  Pnr  your  satis- 
faction, however,  give  me  leave  to  inform  you,  that  we  both  enjoy  health 
of  body,  though  strangers  to  peace  of  mind,  and  wear  clean  shirts, 

*  While  at  the  latter  place,  it  is  asid  that  when  the  hope  of  discovering  his 
inamorata  waa  gone,  taking  no  pleasure  in  the  music,  he  fell  asleep— and  he  used 
to  say  that  he  found  it  "  opera  atqae  labores." 
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though  we  have  not  a  guinea!  As  Fisher  and  I  were  reduced  to  a 
melanciioly  duet  by  the  departure  of  Haverfield,  we  found  no  small 
pleasure  in  having  a»  accession  to  our  party  by  the  arriviil  of  Ridley 
and  Young,  As  the  latler  has  not  opened  his  mouth  nor  his  eyes  since 
he  carne,  though  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  bell  has  rung  ihrice  a 
day,  we  yet  consider  ourselves  as  but  a  trio.  Harry,  whom  Nature 
formed  in  a  very  phi iosophic  mould,  and  endued  with  such  a  seeming 
indifierenee  to  place,  that  one  should  conclude  she  intended  him  for  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  expresses  but  little  regret  upon  the  occasion,  and 
accommodalea  himself  with  great  facility  to  the  eoDegiate  plan.  How 
liappy  would  it  be  for  those  who  are  doomed  lo  drag  on  a  few  niore 
years  here,  if  ihey  could  acquire  this  blessed  versatility,  and  thus 
calmly  acquiesre  in  what  (hey  cannot  avoid  ! 

.  "  I  was  about  to  begin  my  lamentations  upon  the  invisibility  of  a  cer- 
tain fair  one,  bul  I  am  determined  to  check  my  inclination.  If  I  do  not 
take  the  advice  contained  in  that  salutary  aphorism,  'Obata  principiia,' 
the  subject  is  so  favourite  an  one,  the  theme  so  much  my  darling,  that 
I  generally  forget  that  there  is  something  impertinent  in  boring  others 
upon  topics  indifferent  to  them,  however  interesting  lo  yourself  If  you 
have  experienced  this  from  me,  1  know  you  will  make  charitable  allow- 
ances.    I  confess  my  weakness,  and  will  guard  against  it. 

"  The  Count  of  the  Flaxen  Empire*  intends  visiting  tins  seat  of  li- 
terature: I  shall  have  the  honour,  I  suppose,  of  escorting  his  mighti- 
ness around  this  place.  His  Burgundy  must  snii'er  for  this  in  the  long 
vacation.  As  to  the  dear  little  tigress  of  Taplow,  I  will  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  her,  where  a  disappointment  is  so  probable. 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  delivering  your  compliments  to  the  Countess 
of  the  Hint  en  passant,  but  I  was  deterred  by  considerations  of  pro- 
piiety,  nor  was  I  certain  how  far  the  awkwardness  of  a  fellow  of  a  col- 
lege might  have  been  deirimenlal  to  the  interests  of  his  friend  with  the 
lady. 

"  Come  in  ! — 'tis  the  little  barber:  which  puts  me  in  mind  that  1  left 
the  gentleman  at  Tsmlield  Court  without  paying  him.  It  was  his  own 
fault;  however,  pray  inform  him  that  after  our  next  charily  sermon  he 
shall  have  his  share  of  ilie  collection:  t.  e.  when  I  come  to  town  again 
I  will  pay  him ;  or,  if  he  is  in  any  great  hurry  for  the  cash,  if  you  will 
ask  him  what  sum  hia  honour  will  be  satisHed  with,  1  will  send  it  him 
by  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Pray  remember  rae  lo  Bunney,  Lane,  etc.;  and  if  invisibilily  be- 
come visible,  then  remember  me,  who  am,  with  great  sincerity, 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'•  J.  Scott, 

"  Univ.  Coll.,  Weilnesday." 

It, is  said,  that  '^Invisibility  did  become  visible,"  and  that,  travelling 

•  Mr.  Aubone  Surtees. 

t  The  Lady  Mary  O'Brien,  Coimtesa  of  Orkney  in  her  own  right,  who  resiJed 
at  Taplow  Court. 
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from  Osford  in  the  night,  al  sunrise  he  had  the  happiness  of  some  ren- 
contres wiih  the  dear  iiille  tigress  in  the  shady  lanea  near  Taplow ;  but 
this  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority,— The  London  season  then  ended 
in  May:  and  after  it  was  over  she  continued  some  months  in  this  charm- 
ing teireal,  along  with  her  fair  cousin,  under  a  pretty  strict  surveillance. 
We  have  pleasing  portraits  of  the  young  ladies  as  they  appeared  at  this 
time,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees.  "Of  the  two  cousins  Miss  Surlees  was 
ihe  elder  by  some  three  years.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  of  a  short 
middle  size:  her  hair,  of  ihe  deepest  brown,  streamed  in  rich  ringlets 
over  her  neck.  From  her  mother  (the  beauty  of  a  preceding  generation,) 
she  had  inherited  features  of  exquisite  regularity,  as  well  as  a  strongly 
marked  character,  and  a  warm  temper.  Miss  Stephenson,  though 
yielding  nothing  in  beauty  to  her  cousin,  had  features  somewhat  less 
symmetrical.  The  mouth,  of  an  infantine  simplicity,  but  as  sweet  as 
that  of  a  smiling  infant,  indicated  more  of  pliabihty  and  less  of  indi- 
vidual character."* 

Miss  Surlees  returned  to  Newcastle  in  the  autumn.  We  are  informed 
of  few  particulars  till  the  catastrophe  which  I  am  now  about  to  narrate; 
but  we  know  that  a  renewed  offer  of  a  very  advantageous  match  was 
made  to  lier— thather  parents  strongly  pressed  her  to  accept  it,  thinking 
that  her  childish  predilection  had  been  effaced  by  absence ;— that  they 
expressed  high  displeasure  when  she  talked  of  fidelity  (o  her  engage- 
ment—and  that  they  peremptorily  told  her  she  must  comply  with  their 
wishes.  John  Scott  being  then  at  Newcastle,  she  contrived  a  meetmg 
with  him ;  and,  when  she  had  slated  the  force  that  was  put  upon  her 
inclinations,  he  proposed,  as  the  only  resource  remamiog  to  them,  that 
she  should  run  away  with  him.     She  bluslied  and  consented. 

"  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Surtees  lived  was  a  very  large  old-fashioned 
building,  in  a  row  of  houses  called  Sand-hill,  which  fronts  towards  the 
town  hall,  the  Exchange,  and  the  river.  The  ground-floor  was  occu- 
pied by  the  shop  and  warehouse  of  a  Mr,  Snow  Clayton,  an  extensive 
clothier,  but  between  the  shop  and  the  rest  of  the  house  there  was  nt> 
communication,  each  hauug  a  separate  entrance. — Mr.  John  S(!ott  had 
an  early  friend  of  the  name  of  W^ilUinson,  and  to  him  he  confided  a 
plan  for  an  elopement  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  young  man  of  some 
small  independence,  which  he  contemplated  investing  in  trade,  had  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  Clayton  the  clothier;  and,  as  Clayton's  shop  was 
under  Mr  Surtees'  re'^tdence,  his  apprentice  must  have  possessed  pe- 
cidur  me  ins  of  facilitating  the  escape.— The  night  of  Wednesday,  the 

•He  afterMiards  says— "  She,  toe,  liad  an  early  attachment  |  tut  this,  in  ac- 
lordiQce  witti  the  more  ambitions  views  of  her  parents,  she  was  induced  to  forego, 
and  she  became  the  bride  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough.  In  her  hey-dey,  Almack's 
briehtened  at  her  smile  i  and  there,  also,  in  age  was  she  seen  with  cheeks  whers 
art  had  vainly  tried  to  retrieve  the  faded  bloom  of  nature,  and  restore  the  rosy 
iiaht  of  youth.  She  was  a  ruin,  from  the  otherwise  serene  beauty  of  whose  aspect 
much  wasdetracted  by  the  injudicious  introduction  of  parterres  filled  with  Spring  1 
aavest  flowers;  lut  still,  as  it  was  said  of  her  by  one  who  could  even  then  find 
luflicient  traces  of  pristine  brightness  to  command  homage,  she  was  '  ike  finest 
ruin  in  England.'"  (p.  10.) 
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18th  of  November,  1772,  was  ihat  selected  for  Ihe  elopemenl.  At  lliat 
lime  the  garrison  within  ilie  house  at  Sand'hilt  was  weakened  by  ihe 
absence  of  Mr.  Surleea'  eldest  son,  William,  who  was  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
(lays'  dHration  lo  some  friends.  He  had  been  ihe  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
John  Scott,  and,  being  nearly  of  the  same  age,  would,  if  at  home,  have 
been  very  capable  of  eillier  intercepting  a  flight  or  leading  a  pursuit. — 
Wilkinson  was  faithful  to  Scott  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  enterprise, 
end  is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  him  by  coneealing  a  ladder 
in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Claylon  below.  A  ladder,  probably  produced 
by  Wilkinson,  was  placed  against  the  most  westerly  window  of  the  first 
floor;  and  down  il  Bessy  Sarlees,  ^wUk  an  unthrift  love,'  descended 
into  Ihe  arms  of  John  Scott."*     ■ 

The  young  lady  behaved  most  heroically;  and,  after  great  peril  of 
being  discovered  and  stopped,  they  reached  a  post-chaise  which  was  in 
wailing  for  Ihem.  Instead  of  driving  to  Gretna  Green  and  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Ihe  biacksmitli,  ihey  look  the  road  by  Morpeth  lo  Coldstream, 
and  "  over  the  border  and  away ;"  ihey  next  morning  reached  ihe  vil- 
lage of  Biackshiels,  close  to  Fala,  only  two  stages  from  Edinburgh. 
Here  they  hailed,  and  were  married  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  was  nol,  as  has  been  often  said,  "  the  established  presbyterian  mi- 
nister," bus  the  clergyman  of  an  episcopalian  congregation  at  Hadding- 
loii.t 

The  following  is  the  cerlificate  of  Ibis  marriage,  which  Lord  Eldon 
had  carefully  preserved,  and  which  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death : — 

"John  Scott,  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  New  caade-upon-Tyne,  gen- 
tleman, and  ElizabethSurtees,  of  Si.  Nicholas  pitrish,  in  the  same  town, 
spinster,  were  married  at  Biackshiels,  North  Brilaiu,  accoiding  lo  the 
form  of  matrimony  prescribed  and  used  by  the  Church  of  England,  on 
this  19lh  day  of  November  1773,  by 

"J.  Buchanan,  Minisier. 
"  in  pre-  J  James  Fairbairn, 
seiice  of  5  Thomas  Faiubairn." 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed  and  dniy  recorded,  llie  bride 

'  W.  E.  Surtees,  pp.  11—13,  from  "original  sources  of  information."  Tha 
faithful  friend,  so  useful  in  thU  emergency,  dying  in  1801,  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Reay,  thus  feelingly  commemorates  him:  "  Before  I  say  a  word  about  other 
matters,  lei  me  heave  one  sigh  over  James  Wilkinson  I  It  was  but  yest'rday  that 
we  three  were  engaged  in  the  follies  of  childhood,  and  the  sports  of  youth.  The 
period  which  has  since  passed  seems  short— how  short,  in  all  probability,  must  that 
appear,  then,  which  is  yet  to  paES  before  we  shall  he  gathered  together  again !"  , 

t  The  canons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  extremely  strict  about  marriage, 
requiring  a  proclamalion  of  banns  and  Ihe  jnteivention  of  a  minister,  abhough, 
for  civil  purposes,  marriage  is  constituted  by  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  pte- 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Buchanan  usually  residing  at  Haddington  has  induced 
olhera  to  represent  this  town  as  the  scene  of  the  marriage.  How  he  came  lo  be 
at  Biackshiels,  and  how  the  runaway  couple  were  introduced  lo  him,  I  have  not 
been  able  li 
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and  bridegroom  set  off  on  Ujeir  return  for  their  own  country,  meaning 
to  pass  the  wedding  night  at  Morpeth.  When  ihey  arrived  there,  late 
in  the  evening,  they  found  that  a  fair  was  holding  in  the  town — a  circum- 
stance lliey  had  not  noticed  as  they  had  hurried  through  in  tlieir  journey 
to  the  north — and  that  all  the  inns  were  full,  However,  their  peculiar 
situation  becoming  known,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Nelson,  of  the  Queen's  Head, 
good-naturedly  gave  up  iheir  own  room  to  ihe  new-married  w>«ple. 

Great  had  been  the  consternation  at  Newcastle,  caused  by  their  flight. 
Jane  Scott,  John's  twin  sister,  had  been  his  confidante;  and  when  she 
went  to  bed  on  Wednesday  night,  she  burst  out  a-crying,  saying  to  her 
sister  Barbara,  "  Oh,  Babby,  Jack  has  run  away  with  Bessy  Sortees  to 
Scotland  to  be  married — what  will  my  father  say !"  They  wept  all 
night'^ — but,  bathing  their  eyes  in  cold  water,  they  composed  themselves 
as  they  best  Fould,  and  went  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning.  A  let- 
ter from  Jack  to  the  old  gentleman  he  read  and  put  in  his  pocket,  with- 
out saying  a  word  or  altering  his  countenance — and  all  that  day  the 
family  remained  in  a  stale  of  suspense  willi  respect  to  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  would  pursue.  The  following  morning  he  was  meiied 
by  a  contrite  epistle  from  Morpeth ;  and  Henry,  the  third  brother,  was 
despatched  thither  with  a  pardon  and  an  invitation  lo  the  young  couple 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  Love  Lane.  The  bride  used  lo  describe 
the  third  day  of  their  marriage  as  very  sad: — "  Our  funds  were  ex- 
hausted ;  we  had  not  a  home  to  go  to,  and  we  knew  not  whether  our 
friends  would  ever  speak  to  us  again.  In  this  mournful  dilemma  I  sud- 
denly espied  from  a  window  a  fine  large  wolftlog,  belonging  to  the 
family,  called  Loup,  walking  along  the  street— a  joyful  sight,  for  I  knew 
a  friend  was  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  John's  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Scott, 
entered  the  room  with  tidings  of  peace."  The  invitation  to  Love  Lane 
was  of  course  gladly  accepted. 

But  the  Siirieeses  were  for  some  time  implacable.  Mrs,  Surtees  had 
been  so  affected  by  her  daughter's  flight  that  she  had  kept  her  bed  for 
several  days,  and  her  mind  fluctuated  between  sorrow  and  anger.  She 
was  still  more  irritated  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Henry  Stephen- 
son, who,  piqued  that  the  good  advice  she  had  given  her  niece  the  pre- 
ceding season  had  all  b  th  w  y  s  d — "  Mr  and  Mrs.  John 
Seolt  cannot  be  rccci  d  P  1  I  f  n  ly  consists  only 
of  a  daughter  with  arypyf  nda  y  d  fortune,  before 
whom  it  would  be  mp  d  n  P  n  «  to  elopements." 
The  old  banker  w  m  h  d  pi  d  I  !  vould  not  even 
speak  to  the  old  CO  1  fi  i  h  m  h  d  b  f  lo  converse  on 
friendly  terms.  But  1  M  nt  e  b  b  k  '  gh  the  reserve, 
and  going  up  to  "  Oapulbt  on  the  Exchange,  said  to  him  characteris- 
lically—"  Why  should  this  marriage  make  you  so  cool  with  me?  I  was 
as  little  wishful  for  it  as  yourself;  but,  since  what  is  done  cannot  be 
undone — for  every  hundred  pounds  you  put  down  for  your  daughter,  I, 
will  cover  it  with  another  for  my  son."  The  answer  was—"  You  are 
too  forgiving;  you  are  too  forgiving;  that  would  be  rewarding  diso- 
bedience." 
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Whsn  tbe  nem  (rm.pired  al  Oxford,  Mr.  Willi.m  Scoll  .aid  lo  a 
faend  th.re,  "I  snppo.e  yon  h,„  |,e,r<l  of  ihi,  .er,  foolish  aol  of  my 
very  fooli.l,  brollier."  Tiio  .oftening  oh..r».lio„  b.i„,  mad.-"I 
hopo  It  may  torn  oot  better  Ib.n  yon  anlioipate,"  he  replied  ;  ■'  Never 
iir,no„rl  he  ..  completely  ruined,  nor  can  any  ,l,i„g„„;  s.,,  him 
from  beggary.  Yoo  do  not  know  how  nnh.ppy  iia  make,  ma,  for  I 
had  good  hope,  of  h,m  till  thi.  la.i  eonfoonded  step  ha,  de.troved  all." 
f  he  deapair  of  Mot.e,  I  have  already  commemorated. 

r„f„„"r?  "  'S"  ""''-'°  *•  P™"'  »'''"«  •'"«  of  ki«  <<•"■""',  lire 
lutnre  Chancellor  wa.  in  imminent  danger  of  being  pnnielied  for  hi, 
imprndence  by  being  condemned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hi.  day.  in 
..hing  bg.  and  rai.in,.  It  i.  .aid  that  an  old  and  very  wealthy  grocer 
being  ehildl.,.  went  to  Scott,  the  father,  and,  .aying'  ..he  took  com- 
pa..ion  on  the  de.iiinte  eondibon  of  John,"  offered  at  once  to  give  him 
an  eqnal  .b.re  of  hi.  lucrative  bo.ine.,  without  any  p,eminm-that 
the  lather  wa.  well  plea.ed  with  the  propel,  but  .aid  ■•  be  could 
not  accept  it  without  eon.uhing  hi,  oldo.t  .on,  who  was  at  Oxford  "_ 
that  ho  ivrote  to  William  accordingly,  and  that  it  wa,  only  upon  Wil- 
liam  rc,ee,ling  that  John  might  be  .enl  back  to  hi,  eoU.ge,  wife  and 
all,  and  promi.mg  to  do  what  he  could  for  tbem,  ihat  the  offer  wa,  re- 
jecied.     But  there  i.  no  written,  and  very  .lender  parol,  evidence  for 

Lord  Eldon  ,  career.     I  do  not  believe  that  after  hi,  academical  di.- 

hS  "",  "."'  '"•  "^"'"^  "  ""  J'S^Jalion  of  .landing 
bohind  a  counter  4t  the  very  Ume  when  thi.  negotiation  i.  .uppo.ed 
irfvin  ■*"  """^  °»' ,"»"•"<»»  of  !•!■  own  upright  intention.,  and 
i„,  ;^f  -72^  1  '°"°  T  "?  °i;  ■"•  '""  P°"""'  *"  •"<»'  "le  follow- 
ing .pinted  leiier  lo  hi.  cou.in  Eeay,  then  at  Oxford-— 
"  -My  DEAR  Eeay, 

"  •'  give,  me  ,ome  ,atisfaefion  to  find  that,  amidst  the  cen.ures  of 
ho,e  who.e  frown,  I  de.pise,  and  the  applau.e  of  other,  who.,  good 
opinion  1  am  not  very  anxmo.  to  secure,  a  change  of  hfe  on  my  part 
has  not  boon  attended  with  a  change  of  ..ntimenl  on  your,  Tlio.o 
who  knew  me  not  were  at  liberty  to  deal  out  their  plaudit.,  or  expre.. 
tneir  di,approbation,  in  as  strong  term,  as  they  pleased;  and  whilst  I 
expected,  front  impertinent  ignorance  or  morose  old  ago,  reflections  upon 
my  honour  and  my  prudence,  I  wa,  contented  that  tbe  latter  .bould  be 
sii.peoted  by  iho.e  friends  whoso  knowledge  of  me  would  lead  them 
without  heeualion  ([  Hatter  myself,)  te  believe  that  I  had  acted  with  en 
unremitting  attention  to  the  former.  Firtute  men  me  imotuo:  and  I 
can  with  the  gieatest  confidence  retire,  from  the  harsh  criticism,  of  a 
world  which  must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the  ju.tifying  cireum.tance,, 
to  n  heart  which  will  neve,  reproach  me.  I  hope  I  .hall  not  bo  su.^ 
peetetl  of  vamty,  if  I  a.,ert  that  no  man,  wh,,  knew  m.  tborouglZ, 
would  condemn  me  a.  con.ulting  only  the  gratification  of  a  boyi.h  pat 


"  You  hav 


,  Hal;  you  will  not  au.pect  me  of  di,- 
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slmiilalion,  if,  where  there  is  so  litlle  occasion  for  any  other  arguments 
10  disarm  you  of  any  suspicions  with  respect  to  the  rectitude  of  my 
condoci,  I  fartlier  assert  in  general  terms,  that  I  have  only  acted  the 
tmatoidahleparti  I  cannot  honourably  descend  to  such  particulars  as 
may  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  I  should  not  have  said  so  much, 
if  I  had  not  been  writing  to  a  person  whose  behaviour  has  endeared  him 
to  me  so  greatly,  thai  I  siiould  be  uneasy  under  his  disapprobation. 

"  Such  are  the  motives  upon  which  the  stheme  was  undertaken:  it 
was  executed  with  some  wonderful  escapes,  and  exhihits  in  my  conduct 
some  very  remarkable  generalship:  I  eluded  the  vigilance  of  three 
watchmen  stationed  \\\  the  neighbourhood,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
bribe;  and  contrived  to  be  sixty  miles  from  Newcastle  before  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  left  the  place.  My  wife  is  a  perfect  heroine,  and 
behaved  with  a  courage  which  astonished  me.  In  truth, /ories  For- 
tuna  juvat;  how  else  can  I  account  for  the  tirsl  intimations  about  a 
scheme  which  I  should  not  have  dreamt  would  ever  have  been  thought 
of — the  success  of  a  plan  seemingly  impracli cable— and  the  ready  for- 
giveness of  those  whom  I  expected  \o  have  found  unrelenting? — I  have 
now,  Reay,  bid  adieu  lo  all  ambitious  projects,  because  my  highest  am- 
bition is  gratified :  though  a  husband,  I  am  yet  so  much  of  a  lover,  as 
to  think  the  world  well  lost,  whilst  I  retain  the  affections  of  one  woman, 
the  esteem  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  good  wishes  of  Reay.  Some  of 
the  good  folks  here,  as  ynu  surmised,  have  starved  rae,  out  of  pure  pity: 
but,  though  I  shall  not  expire  by  a  surfeit;  I  think  I  shall  scarce  die  of 

"  With  respect  lo  your  being  a  (^andidate  for  my  fellowship,  liie  col- 
lege will  suffer  no  loss  by  my  imprudence,  if  I  have  such  a  successor. 
I  expect  to  hear  from  you  again  soon;  in  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to 
be,  dear  Reay, 

"  Your  sincere  friend,  and 

"  (Upon  your  mother's  authority,) 
"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  J.  Scott. 
"  Wednesday." 
"  A  love-match  may  be  a  very  silly  and  selfish  aclion,  or  a  very  wise 
and  disinterested  one — the  suggestion  of  a  passing  fancy,  or  the  result 
of  rellection  and  self-knowledge."*  The  elopement  of  Mr.  Scott  and 
Misa  Surlees  was  of  a  very  venial  character,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
gretted as  giving  countenance  to  a  practice  which  can  seldom  admit  of 
such  palliations.  Her  parents,  though  they  might  reasonably  refuse 
iheir  consent  to  her  union  with  a  young  man  unable  to  support  her,  had 
no  right  to  insist  on  her  marrying  another,  when  her  affections  were 
pre-engaged.  His  family  having  once  countenanced  the  courtship,  were 
not  justified  in  suddenly  trying  to  put  a  stop  lo  it;  and  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  all  the  exertions,  priva- 

*  Words  of  Lord  Eldon  in  his  old  age. 
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tions  and  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  relation  h  1     d  ly 

tracted.     Boih  made  ample  akmemenl  to  soci    y  f      1  ff  f 

was  one.     There  never  was  a  more  faithful         ff  p 

they  afforded  a  beautiful  example  of  the  cons  x      1     h 

stilutes  thp  essence  of  the  married  state,     Sh         f         d       1 
and  thought  only  of  his  advancement. — One         mjl         m        w 
than  any  amount  of  general  praise.    When  hi  d  q     1  fy 

himseir'for  the  Bar,  she  would  sit  up  with  I  m  d       g  h     m  d 
stndies,  watching  him  with  silent  afTection,  and 
that  she  might  not  disturb  the  connexion  of  h 
of  penuridiianess  and  seclusion,  which  she  af 
out  of  the  habits  she  acquired  when  exercisii  g 
He  showed  his  deep  sense  of  the  obligations 
— not  only  by  his  unwearied  exertions  to  be    bl 
her,  but  when  youth  nnd  beauty  were  gone,  a  d  p 
and  manners  appeared  in  her  whieh  were  to  a    n       n 

cusable— he  still  treated  her  with  fondness.     B  Id     f       I       1 

destine  match  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Lady  El  h  1      h     Id 

force  Lady  Eldon  into  society,  in  order  to  cha  h    y  d     gl 

ler,  Lady  Frances— he  replied,"  When  she  w  y  g  db  f  1, 
she  gave  up  every  thing  for  me.  What  she  is,  1  have  made  her;  and 
I  cannot  no.w  bring  myself  to  compel  her  inclinations.  Our  marriage 
prevented  her  mixing  in  society  when  it  might  have  afforded  her  plea- 
sure; it  appears  to  give  pain  now,  and  why  should  I  interpose?" — 
When  she  was  snatched  away  from  him  by  death,  he  still  tenderly 
cherished  her  memory.  Within  two  or  three  years  ofhis  own  decease, 
when  a  north-country  friend  came  over  to  see  him  at  Rushyford,  the  old 
peer  observed  to  him,  "I  know  my  fellow-townsmen  at  Newcastle  com- 
plain of  my  never  coming  to  see  them,  but  how  can  I  pass  that  bridge _?" 
— meaning  the  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  looking  upon  the  Sand-hill. 
Then  musing  on  the  dead — with  tears  in  his  eyes— after  a  pause  he 
exclaimed,  "  Poor  Bessie!  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  on  earth,  she 
was  one.  The  only  reparation  which  one  man  can  make  to  another 
for  running  away  with  his  daughter,  is  to  be  exemplary  in  his  conduct 
towards  her." 

But  %ve  have  now  to  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  in  Love  Lane. 
She  was,  and  therefore  so  was  he,  still  most  wretched,  on  account  oi 
the  obduracy  of  her  father,  who  vowed  that  be  never  would  see  hei 
more,  nor  forgive  her  even  on  his  death-bed.  But  at  length  the  old  gen- 
tleman, hearing  of  her  anguish,  and  feeling  the  want  of  her  pious  atlen. 
lions,  in  which  he  had  so  much  delighted,  gradually  relented,  and  seat 
her  his  forgiveness  and  bis  blessing.  Her  brother  John,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  this  message,  said,  '•  She  threw  her  arms  about  me 
'  ■  ■       '  "or  a  considerable  lime  without 


sport  of  joy,  and  kis 
sion." 

They  now  removed  Ic 
met  with  a  kind  receptio 

Soon  after,  "Articles'' 


Surtees'  house  on  iSand-Zii//,. where  they 
5  execiited,whereby  Mr.  Scott  selilcd  upon 
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TJan  7    17731    ''i^"!  2000/.,  and  Mr.  Siirlees  1000/.,  (which  he  after- 
'-       '    '  '-I    wards  doubled,)  to  bear  itiierest  at  51.  per  cenl. 

I  need  not  formally  refute  the  false  sialeaient  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated — thai  Lord  Eldon,  never  having  been  reconciled  lo  Mr.  Sur- 
tees,  showed  his  thirst  for  revenge  by  sealing  wiih  his  own  hwid,  when 
Chancellor,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against  him.  Mr.  Surtees 
lived  and  died  in  affluent  circumstances,  although  the  bank  to  which  he 
belonged  long  afterwards  failed;  and  he  lived  with  his  son-in-law  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  confidence  and  affection.* 

*  Of  tbia  I  am  able  to  give  a  very  striking  proof  by  a  letter  which  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print,  showing  that  Mr.  Scott  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sortees  in 
the  delicate  matter  of  advising  with  him  about  the  framicg  of  his  will  ;— 
"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  had  this  day  delivered  to  me  a  parcel  from  you  containing  a  wiil  formerly- 
made  by  you,  and  your  instructions  as  to  the  alterations  which  you  wish  to  be 
made  at  piesenl.  I  shall  take  care  lo  finish  it  the  first  thing  I  dn,  and  will  send 
it  you  as  soon  a;;  I  hear  of  any  person  coming  to  Newcastl'e,  with  whom  it  is  pru- 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  about  your  meaning,  except  in  a  single  particular  or  two. 
All  your  real  and  personal  estate,  except  what  is  in  the  Iwnk,  yon  propose  to 
leave  to  your  eldest  son,  anrf  t/ie  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  i«gottm:  that  ex- 
pression, which  I  have  scored  under,  will  give  your  son,  Mr.  William  Surtees,  as 
ample  a  power  of  disposing  of  yonr  lands  absolutely  from  his  family,  in  case  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  hy  him  to  do  so,  as  can  possibly  exist  in  law.  As 
he  has  children,  I  presume  it  is  your  intention  to  leave  it  entirely  in  his  power; 
and  if  that  is  so,  this  expression,  viz.  heirs  of  the  body,  you  will  probably  think 
less  proper  than  to  give  it  lo  him  and  kis  kdra,  without  saying,  of  Ids  body  law- 
fully begattmi.  The  expressions  do  not  differ  in  effect,  except  that,  although  both 
give  the  same  power  over  the  estate,  any  thing  which  your  son  may  wish  to  do 
with  the  estate  will  be  rauchmoraexpenaivelohimif  the  words  AtiVjo/iAeSorfj/ 
latB/vlly  begotten  are  used,  than  if  the  word  keirs  only  is  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  mean  at  all  events  to  secure  it  to  hia  children  after  his  death,  and, 
failing  them,  to  your  own,  according  to  their  seniority  of  age,  as  in  the  old  will 
sent  to  me,  the  word  '  heirs  of  the  body  lawfully  begotten  '  will  not  do.  Ton 
wiil  be  so  obliging  as  lo  favour  me  with  a  letter  explaining  this.  The  personal 
estate  which  you  direct  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  may  also  require  your 
consideration  ;  for  personal  estate  given  to  B  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  law- 
fully begotten  will  not  go  in  law  to  those  heirs,  but  entirely  to  the  man  himself. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  giving  personal  estate  to  a  man  but  giving  him  it  abso- 
lutely, and  at  his  own  disposal,  unless  he  is  merely  to  lake  the  interest  of  it,  and 
the  principal  is  to  bo  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  trustees;  which,  I  presume  lo  think, 
is  not  what  you  mean  to  your  very  deserving  son.'  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  this  point  also. 

"  You  are  so  very  obliging,  as,  upon  the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Scott  and  I  may 
not  survive  you,  to  give  her  legacy  to  your  grandson.  As  I  hope  in  God  you  will 
see  a  great  many  years,  and  it  may  happen  that  your  daughter's  family  may  in- 
crease, I  submit  if  to  your  goodness  to  determine  whether,  supposing  it  should 
please  God  to  remove  ray  wife  and  myself,  you  would  not  alter  That  matter  and 
give  it,  in  that  case,  to  John,  in  case  we  have  no  more  children  living  at  your 
death ;  but  if  we  have,  equally  among  and  between  him  and  the  others. 

'  Alluding  to  Lord  Eldon'a  school-fellow  and  ehlest  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Surtees,  "who  for  many  years  resided  at  31,Monlagu  Square,  London,  and 
between  whom  {till  his  death,  on  1st  January,  1833,)  and  Lord  Eldon  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  and  constant  correspondence  always  continued. 
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To  bring  this  matiiLiionial  narrative  lo  a  conclusion  I  have  only  lo 
slale,  that  although  no  Uoubt  was  entertained  about  the  marriage  cele- 
brated at  Blauksbiela  being  sufficient,  both  in  law  and  religion,— with  a 
view  lo  easy  evidence  of  marriage  in  future  times,  it  was  ihoiight  right 
to  follow  the  practice  of  the  Ciiancellor,.wilh  respect  to  his  wards,  and 
to  have  the  parties  re-married  in  England,  in  conformity  p^  ^  ^^^g  -, 
lo  the  provisions  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act.    Accordingly   L'    ■  ■-! 

the  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  in  the  presence  of  the  father  of  the  bride  and  the  brother  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  (he  following  entry  was  made  of  it  in  the  register: — 

"John  Scott  and  Elizabeth  Sortees,  a  minor,  with  the  consent  of  her 
falher,  Aubone  Surlees,  Esq.,  and  both  of  this  parish,  were  married  in 
this  church,  by  license,  the  19th  day  of  January  1773.  by  me, 

'■  CuTH.  Wilson,  Curate. 

"This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us, — 

John  Scott  and    ?  In  the  presence  of  ua, 

Elizabeth  Surtees,   J  Anbone  Surtees,  Henry  Scolt." 

The  bride  and  bridegroom,  on  this  occasion,  without  trepidation, 
entered  a  post-chaise  wjiich  waited  for  ihem  at  the  church  door, — and, 
rapidly  crossing  the  Tyne,  bade  adieu  to  Newcastle. 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  theii  guide." 


CHAPTER  CXCII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE   LITE  OF  lOIlD   ELDON  TILL  HE   WAS  CALLED  TO 
THE  BAlt. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Mr,  John  Scott  should  form  a  new  scheme 
of  life.     He  could  no  longer  look  to  the  Church  as  a  profession.     After 


"  With  respect  to  what  is  to  be  divided  aoiong  ^our  younger  children,  s 
s'b  death,  if  1  uiiderBtand  you  right,  it  is  to  go  amongst  your  tl 
vounEer  sons  and  Tour  two  daughtera,  if  they  are  oil  then  living!  and  if  any  of 


Mrs.  Surtees'B  death,  if  1  understand  you  right,  it  is  to  go  amongst  your  three 
younger  sons  and  your  two  daughters,  if  they  are  all  then  living!  and  if  ai  ' 
them  die  before,  then  among  such  of  them  as  are  left.     Or  do  you  n 


any  of  them  should  be  then  dead,  and  have  left  several  or  any  children  behind 
them,  that  those  children  should  have  what  their  parent,  if  then  alive,  would  have 
had;  or  is  it  to  be  confined  to  yoar  children,  without  giving  the  share  of  your 
child,  in  case  of  his  or  her  death,  to  his  or  her  children  7  I  beg  the  favour  of  your 
answer  to  these  particulars.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
all  your  family  under  extremely  high  obligations  to  you ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
my  gratitude  shall  be  as  lasting  as  your  kindness  has  been  great. 

"Lord  Ravensworth  called  upon  me  on  Friday,  and  he  teils  me  your  trade 
will  certainly  be  protected.  I  am,  with  love  and  duty  to  Mrs.  Surtees  and  your- 
self, in  which  Mrs.  Scott  and  John  beg  to  be  joined  with  ma,  and  also  in  love  to 
all  the  family,  dear  Sir,  "  Your  much  obliged  and  dutiful  son, 
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tlie  year  of  grace  his  ffillowsliip  was  Joat  by  his  marriage,  and  he  had 
no  oiher  clmnne  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  resolved,  if  a  college 
living  should  fall  vacant  within  the  year,  lo  claim  it,  but  immediately  to 
begin  llie  study  of  the  law — having  for  a  little  time  two  strings  to  his 
bow.  Although  he  by  no  means  felt  any  enthusiasm  for  his  new  pro- 
fession, he  knew  that  from  a  seose  of  duty  he  should  be  able  to  submit 
to  its  labours.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  admitted 
of  the  Middle  Temple.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  admission:— 

"  Die  28  Januarii  1728,  Ma'- 
Johannes  Scott,  filius  tertius  Gulielmi  Scotl  de  Novo  Castelio  super 
Tinum,  Armigeri,  admissus  est  in  Societatem  Medii  Templi  Londini 
specialiier.     Et  dat  pro  fine  4/." 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Scott  proceeded  lo  Oxford,  which  was  lo  be  the 
place  of  their  residence  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  Bar.  A  lady, 
who  met  them  at  a  friend's  house  where  they  paid  a  visit  on  their  way, 
observed,  in  a  letter  written  many  years  after,  "Her  appearance  was 
considered  his  sufficient  apolo^jy,  for  she  was  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
so  very  young,  as  to  give  the  impression  of  childhood,  especially  as  her 
dress  corresponded  with  that  idea,  the  white  frock  and  sash  being  in 
those  days  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  child,  as  well  as  the  flowing 
ringlets  which  hung  around  her  shoulders." 

Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  had  jusl  been  appointed  a  Judge  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
job  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  retain  these  appointments  during 
his  absence,  performing  their  duties  by  deputy.  Accordingly  John 
Scott  was  named  Vice  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  having  rooms  for  his 
family  in  the  Lodge,  and  Vice  Law  Professor,  with  a  salary  of  60/.  a 
year,  being  employed  merely  to  read  the  lectures  written  by  his  superior. 
He  himself  gave  the  following  amusing  account  of  his  debut  in  this 
line; — "  The  law  professor  sent  me  the  first  lecture  which  I  had  to  read 
immediately  to  the  students,  and  which  I  began  without  knowing  a 
single  word'  that  was  in  il.  It  was  upon  the  statute  (4  &  5  P,  &;  M. 
c.  8.)  '  Of  young  men  running  away  with  maidens,'  Fancy  me  read- 
ing, with  about  140  boys  and  young  men  all  giggUng  at  the  Professor! 
Such  a  tittering  audience  no  one  ever  had!" 

He  likewise  eked  out  his  income  by  private  pupils  sent  to  him  from 
University  College;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  quarterly  present  from  his 
brother  William,  and  of  strict  good  management,  he  and  his  wife  could 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  Tea-patties  were  the  only  entertainments 
ihey  could  venture  to  give  to  their  friends.  At  these  symposia  ihey 
sometimes  had  a  no  less  distinguished  guest  than  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  Mrs.  John  Scotl  -'sed  to  relate  that  she  herself  helped  him  one 
evening  to  fifteen  cups  of  his  favourite  beverage. 

Lord  Eldon  does  not  seem,  like  his  brother,  Sir  William  Scott,  to  have 
cultivated  literary  society  on  removing  to  London;  but  he  watched  the 
great  Lexicographer  with  much  attention,  and  was  eager  to  get  into  his 
company  during  his  visits  to  Alma  Mater,     "The  Doctor  was  so  ab- 
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sent,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  have  seen  him  aianding  for  a  long  lime 
wiihoul  moving — with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  kennel,  which  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  Oxfor(i,~with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Ihe  running  water."  He  related,  that  "  in  the  common  room  of  Uni- 
versity College,  a  controversialist  having  frequently  interrupted  Johnson 
during  a  narrative  of  what  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  saying, 
'  I  deny  ihat,*  he  at  last  vociferated,  '  Sir,  Sir,  you  must  have  forgotten 
that  an  author  has  said.  Plus  negabit  unus  asinus  in  nnd  liori'i,  gunm 
centum  philosophi  probaverint  in  centum  amiis.'  " — But  the  fo]Ii>wing 
is  his  best  Johnsonian  anecdote.  "I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Gnr- 
den  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  some  other  genile- 
tnen.  Sir  Robert  was  gathering  snails  and  throwing  them  over  the  wall 
into  his  neighbour's  garden.  The  Doctor  reproached  him  very  roughly, 
that  this  was  unmannerly  and  unneighbourly,  '  Sir,'  said  Sir  Robert, 
'my  neighbour  is  a  dissenter.'  *  Oh,' said  the  Doctor,  'if  so.  Chambers, 
toss  away,  loss  away,  as  hard  as  you  can,'  "  The  real  good-humour 
here  displayed  makes  us  forget  the  apparent  bigotry. 

At  this  lime  Lord  EMou  gate  the  first  specimen  of  his  Jndicial 
powers — which  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  very  promising,  although 
as  yet  he  had  biil  a  slender  portion  of  jurisprudential  lore.  Being 
senior  resident  fellow  of  University  College,  two  undergraduates  came 
to  complain  to  him  that  "  (he  cook  had  sent  them  up  an  apple-pie  that 
could  not  be  eaten."  The  defendant  being  summoned,  said,  "I  have  a 
remarkably  fine  fillet  of  veal  in  the  kitchen."  The  Judge  immediately 
overruled  this  plea  as  tendering  an  immaterial  issue,  and  ordered  apro- 
ftrt  in  curiam  of  the  apple-pie.  The  messenger  sent  to  execute  (his 
order  brought  intelligence  that  the  other  under  graduates,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  two  plaintitTs,  had  eaten  up  the  whole  of  the 
appte-pie..  Thereupon,  judgment  was  thus  pronounced;  "The  charge 
here  is,  that  (he  cook  has  sent  up  an  apple-pie  that  cannot  be  eaten. 
Now  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  uneatable  which  has  been  eaten  ;  and  as 
this  apple-pie  has  been  eaten,  it  was  eatable.  Lei  (he  cook  be  ab- 
Bolced."  He  used  to  say,  in  telling  the  story,  "I  often  wished,  in 
after  life,  that  all  the  causes  I  had  to  decide  had  been  apple-pie  causes, 
and  then  no  one  conhl  have  complained  of  my  douhts  or  delinks." 

But,  by  gigantic  efforts,  he  was  now  laying  the  foundatinn  of  the  un- 
rivalled fame  as  a  great  magistrate  which  he  acquired  when  presiding 
on  the  woolsack.  Having  taken  his  Master's  degree  on  the  13ih  of 
February,  1773,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  most  devoted 
resolution  to  conquer  all  its  difficulties.  There  was  but  little  chance  of 
a  college  living  falling  in  dttring  his  year  of  grace,  and  on  the  19lh  of 
November  following. — the  anniversary  of  his  Blackshiels  marriage, — 
he  actually  gave  up  his  fellowship.  His  eiTorts  were  redoubled  when 
his  new  profession  afforded  the  only  chance  of  his  being  able  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family.  He  rose  in  the  morning  at  four — took  lit- 
tle exercise — made  short  and  absiemioua  meals,  and  sat  up  studying 
lale  at  night,  with  a  wel  towel  round  his  head  lo  drive  away  drowsi- 
ness.    I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  the  reading  of  "Coke  upon  Littleton' 
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is  going  ouS  offiishion  among  law  slitdents.  When  I 
my  legal  curriculum,  I  was  lold  ihia  anecdole:— A  young  sludeiit 
asked  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  how  he  should  learn  his  profession.  iSir  Fi- 
eary:  «  Read  Coke  upon  Lilllelon."  Student:  "Ibave  read  Coke 
upon  Littleton."  Sir  Vicary:  "Read  Coke  upon  Litllelon  over 
again."  Student:  "I  have  read  it  twice  over."  Sir  Vicary! 
"Thrice?"  Student:  "  Yes,  three  times  over  very  carefully."  Sir 
Vicary;  "Ton  may  now  ait  down  and  make  an  .ibsiract  of  it."  If 
ray  opinion  is  of  any  value,  I  would  heartily  join  in  the  same  advice. 
The  book  contains  much  that  is  obsolete,  and  much  that  is  altered  by 
elaiotable  enactment ;  but  no  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the  law 
as  it  is  without  knowing  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  and  no  man  can 
be  acquainted  with  its  liislory  without  being  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Lord  Coke.  Nor  is  he  by  any  means  so  dry  and  forbidding  as  is 
generally  supposed.  He  is  certainly  immethodical,  but  he  is  singularly 
perspicuous,  he  fixes  the  attention,  his  quainineas  is  often  amusing,  and 
he  exciies  our  admiration  by  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition  which, 
without  any  effort,  he  seems  spontaneously  to  pour  forth.  Thus  were 
our  genuine  lawyers  trained.  Lord  Eldon  read  Coke  upon  Lilllelon 
once,  twice,  and  thrice,  and  made  an  abstract  of  the  whole  work  as  3 
useful  exercise — obeying  ihe  wise  injunction,  "  Legere  multum—non 
mvlta."  On  the  8th  of  March,  1774,  he  had  afresh  incentive  to  indus- 
try, in  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Soon  afier,  his  health  sufieting,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  seri- 
ously advised  him  lo  be  more  moderate'in  his  application;  but  he  an- 
swered, "It  is  no  matter — I  must  either  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or 
starve."  He  had  a  litde  relaxation  in  going  for  a  few  days,  four  limes 
a  year,  to  keep  his  terms  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  during  the  general 
elcctiim  in  1774  be  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  when  he  look  up  his 
freedom  as  the  son  of  a  "  hoaslman,"  and  voied  for  Sir  Walter  Blackett 
and  Sir  MatihewWhile  Ridley.  Il  is  said  ihatin  this  journey,  coming 
[1773-1775  1  ^**^  *'  "'S*"^  *°  ^^^  ^^"  ^"'^  Clfi'ckens,  at  Birmingham, 
^  ■-■  the  houso  he   used  lo  frequent  in  travelling   between 

Newcaslle  and  Oxford,  the  landlady,  seeing  him  look  so  dreadfully  ill, 
insisted  on  dressing  something  hot  for  his  supper,  saying  "she  was 
sure  she  should  never  see  hiin  again," 

While  residing  in  New  Inn  Hall,  hia  brother  Henry  married,  and 
he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  his  new  sister-in-law  and  to  his  other 
relations  at  Newcastle,  which  are  preserved  ;  but  they  are  dreadfully 
stiff  and  dull,  and  indicate  an  uiter  loss  of  his  ante-nupiial  sprightliness.* 

It  was  full  time  that  he  should  be  transferred  to  a  livelier  scene,  and 
the  approach  of  hia  call  \o  the  Bar  rendered  his  residence  in  London 
indispensable.  Accordingly,  in  the  long  vacalion  of  1775,  he  bade 
Oxford  a  final  adieu,  and  he  moved,  with  hia  family,  to  a  small  house 
in  Uursilor  Street,  near  Chancery  Lane.  This  house  he  would  point 
out  to  hia  friends  late  in  life,  saying,  "There  was  my  first   perch: 

*  Twiss,  ch.  iv. 
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many  a  timo  have  I  run  down  from  Cursitor  Slrecl  to  Fleet  Market  to 
buy  sixpenn'orih  of  sprais  for  our  supper." 

He  now  diligently  attended  the  Oourta  in  Westminster  Hall,  with 
his  note-book  in  his  hand.  Lord  Bathursl  presiding  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  from  whom  little  was  to  be  learned,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
students'  bos  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  Lord  Mansfield 
shone  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame;  but  he  never  would  acknowledge  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  this  great  Judge,  and  was  always  disposed  to 
sneer  at  him.  One  source  of  prejudice  was  the  marked  predilection 
of  the  Christ  Church  man  for  his  college,  and  the  slighting  manner  in 
which  he  would  talk  of"  Universily"  along  with  all  other  colleges  and 
halls  at  Oxford.  This  we  shall  tind  was  the  ostensible  ground  for 
Mr,  Scott  afterwards  quilting  the  Common  Law  for  Equity. 

He  seems  to  have-  been  less  struck  by  the  learning  of  the  Judges, 
than  by  that  of  Serjeant  Hill — supposed  to  be  the  greatest  black-leiier 
lawyer  since  Maynard's  time,  and  sis  much  celebrated  for  his  eccentri- 
city as  his  learning, — insomuch  that  on  his  wedding-night,  going  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  continuing  there  reading  tUl  next  morning, 
he 

"Thought  of  the  'Tear  Books'  and  forgot  his  bride." 

Lord  Eldon  related  that,  at  h      fi 
being  entire  strangers,  the  f  11  d    1 

them : — //('//,  stopping  Scott       P    y 
harbage  and  pannage  raleall  h     p 

cannot  presume  to  give  any  op  p  u      a       i        ea  as  i 

am,  to  a  person  of  your  gre      k        Id  d  I     h     h  in  the 

profession."     //iVL-  "  Upon  my        d  p  1    young 

gentleman;  I  don't  often  me  1         1       If  I  1   d      1    d  A  r.  Bur- 

gess, a  young  man  upon  our  1  I  Id  h  ve  told 

me  that  I  was  an  old  fool.     \  1       y  1    young 

gentleman."* 

The  custom  having  been  d      d  f      1  w        d  become 

pupils  of  a  special  pleader,  f  d  m       M  .  Scott 

would  have  been  very  glad  t     1  d  f   h  of  his 

finances  would  have  enabled  1  P       h  Iff}  undred 

guineas;  but  this  he  could  no   d    w  !  g —    h  b    he  ever 

held  in  abhorrence ;  and  he  i      1 1  h       b  I  y  P    1  minary 

discipline  of  this  sort,  if  Mr.  D  m  Chi  yancer,t 

*  The  first  day  I  dined  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  a  brother  student,  whose  name 
I  had  not  before  heard  of — but  who  has  since  deservedly  reached  high  professional 
distinction — after  a  long  silence  in  our  mess,  thus  addressed  me:  "Pray,  Sir, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  acintilla  juris  ?"  1  entered  into  a  discaasion  with 
hiraabont  Ihe /eeiing' o/ uses— but  1  am  afraid  I  never  could  induce  him  to  Ihintc 
me  "  an  extraordinary  sensible  young  gentleman." 

f  At  this  time  conveyancing  was  dliefly  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Being  long  disqualified  by  their  religion  from  being  called  to  the  Bar,  they 

firaclised  successfully  in  chambers ;  and  being  employed  at  first  by  tlieir  co-re- 
igionists,  their  industry  and  learning  farced  them  into  general  business.  Charles 
Butler,  whom  I  well  knew,  may  be  considered  the  last  of  this  race. 
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hod  not  agreed  to  let  liim  have  "  ihe  run  of 

months,  wilhout  a  fee.     He  was  parlicularly  a  d  n 

this  branch  of  ihe  profession;  for,  ever  siiiee  e 

cherished  the  plan  of  settling  as  a  piovinci«  N 

where  skill  in  conveyancing  would  have  been  y 

his  success.* 

Soon  after  malting  this  arrangement,  he  wro      h  w  o 

hia  brother  Henry  :■ — 
"Dear  Brother, 

"  I  am  at  length  sellled  in  the  circle  of  lawy  d  b 

r         i*«.   ii^««T    a  little,  after  tJie  labori 
[a.  n.  1774-1776.]    f^^jiy,  ^hich  is  a  wor  ft  b 

removing  a  mount  '         You   know,  probab         h  y    a 

step  prepa  a  o  y    o  a  se  le    en    anong  you  h  I  b  g  h    k 

ia  a  prospec     1  a    b   gl  ens  upo     me  every  I  b 

ceedingly  fo   u  a  e    n  fo  n  ng  my  previous 

which  1  had  mos  a  hea  I  la  e  obtained.  The  great  convey- 
Bflcing  of  JO  CO  n  y  3  done  by  Mr.  Duane ;  it  seemed  to  be, 
therefore,  a  n  os  de  ble  1  g  o  be  connected  with  hint,  as  his  re- 
commendation and  instructions  might  probably  operate  much  in  my 
behalf  hereafter.  The  great  fear  arose  from  his  never  havmg  taken 
any  person  in  the  character  of  a  pupil  befoie,  and  the  apprehension, 
that  if  he  should  now  break  through  a  general  rule,  il  must  be  on  terms 
with  which  I  could  not  afFord  to  comply ;  but  he  has  offered  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  is  so  extremely  ready  to  forward  my 
schemes,  as  lo  declare  himself  contented  with  the  satisfaction  he  will 
enjoy  in  contributing  lo  the  success  of  a  person  whom  he  is  so  uncom- 
monly kind  as  even  lo  honour.  This  conduct  of  his  has  taken  a  great 
load  of  uneasiness  off  my  mind,  ns  in  fact  our  profession  is  so  exceed- 
ingly expensive  that  I  almost  sink  under  it.  1  have  got  a  house  barely 
sufficient  to  hold  my  small  family,  which  [so  great  is  the  demand  for 
them  here)  will  in  rent  and  taxes  cost  me  annually  sixty  pounds.  I 
thank  God,  it  will  be  only  for  two  years  at  most.  I  have  been  buying 
books,  100,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have  got  the  mortification  to 
find,  that,  before  I  can  settle,  that  article  of  trade— for  as  such  I  con- 
sider it will  cost  me  near  two  hundred  pounds  : — not  to  mention  the 

price  of  a  voluminous  wig."t 

During  the  six  months  agreed  upon,  he  worked  at  Mr.  Duane's  al- 
most night  and  day,  making  a  gigantic  collection  of  precedents,   and 

*  So  early  as  S8th  May,  1774,  lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry :  "  I 
linne  onee  more  to  see  you,  about  this  time  two  years,  when  I  intend,  if  I  can 
mawrit,  Tcome  to  y^r  dr.uit ,  a.d  in  ease  of  encouragement,  I  shall,  some 
three  years  after  that,  perhaps,  setlla  in  Newcastle."  There  is  no  founilation 
for  the  common  opinion  that  his  plan  of  settling  at  Newcastle  originated  from  h« 

''t  In  a  letter  from  William  Scott  to  his  brother  Henry,  dated  O^tford,  Nov.  7, 

ms.hesays:  "Brother  Jack  if  '     '  ""      ""     ""'"  ""■"■"  ""■' " 

veyancer,     God  grant  him  succesi 
of  bis  friends." 
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e^aminiii^  all  the  draiiglils  and  cases  wliich  went  Ihrougli  [he  office. 
i  o  this  penod  of  study  he  ascribed  much  of  his  success  in  the  pro- 
fession. When  he  referred,-aa  he  was  fond  of  doing  to  Mr.  Duane'a 
liberality  in  laking  him  without  a  fee,  he  would  add,  "That  was  a 
great  kindness  to  me.  He  was  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man. 
The  knowledge  I  acquired  of  conveyancing  in  his  office  was  of  infinite 
aervice  to  me  during  a  long  life  in  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

I  will  here  finish  what  1  have  lo  relate  of  his  legal  studies.  To  s«p. 
ply  the  deficiency  arising  from  his  not  hawing  been  with  a  special 
pleader  or  equity  draughtsman,  he  copied  all  the  MS.  forms  he  could 
lay  hi3  hands  upon.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  volumes  he  thus  com- 
piled, and  regretted  their  loss,  suggesting  that  "he  had  lent  them  to 
iriends  witli  a  bad  memory."  Unconscious  of  the  joke  which  I  have 
often  heard  circulated  against  himself,— that,  when  Chancelhir,  he 
greatly  augmented  his  own  library  by  borrowing  books  quoted  al  the 
Bar  and  forgetting  (o  return  them,— he  would  say  of  such  borrowers, 
"Though  backward  in  accounting,  they  are  well  practised  in  book- 
keeping." 

He  engaged  in  a  course  of  reading,— the  expediency  of  which  I 
should  doubt  It  is  well  for  the  student  lo  pursue  consecutively  the 
Keports  of  Lord  Coke  and  of  Plowden  ;  but  Mr.  Scolt  went  through  a 
systematic  course  of  Reports,  and,  coming  down  to  a  reporter  of  such 
low  credit  as  Fernon,  he  could  tell  the  names  of  most  of  the  cases  re- 
ported, with  the  volume  and  page  where  they' were  to  be  found. 

I  wish  I  could  add,  that  at  the  same  time  he  attended  to  more  elecrant 
pursuits;  but  for  such  a  combination  I  fear  that  human  strength  is 
insufficient.  He  seemed  to  have  renounced  ail  taste  for  classical  Team- 
ing wilh  his  academical  cap  and  gown,  and  never  to  have  taken  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  lileralure  of  the  day.  He  read  a  weekly  news- 
paper, but  no  other  periodical  publication;  and  although  when  a  boy 
he  had  sliidied  the  Rambler,  and  Johnson's  earlier  works,  he  is  not 
supposed  lo  have  spared  time  from  copying  precedents  to  read  the 
«'  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  or  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poels."  Hence  we 
--  lo  desiderate  in  him  the  vein  of  classical  allusion,  and  the  beauti- 
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CHAPTER  CXOIII. 


[». 


'.  John  Scott  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable  Soriety 
1  of  "le  Middle  'J-emple  on  the  9th  of  February,  1776 ; 
■  '^'"■J  but  he  did  not  besin  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  practice 
latter  years  lo  talk  much  iif 
id  to  say  thai  this  he  greatly 
view  to  enhance  the  marvel 


till  Easier  term  following.  He  use 
his  bad  success  at  starling ;  but  1  a 
exaggerated  It  seems  lo  me  that 
ofhisuUii  ■"    ~" 
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He  dilated  often  on  ihe  difficuliy  he  had  m  procuring  an  equipage  to 
go  his  first  circuit.  "  At  last,"  he  continued,  "  I  hired  a  horse  for  my- 
self, and  borrowed  another  for  an  inexperienced  youlh  who  was  lo  ride 
behind  me  with  my  saddle-bags.  But  I  thought  my  chance  was  gone : 
for,  having  been  engaged  ia  a  discussion  with  a  travelling  companion, 
on  approaching  ihe  assize  town  I  looked  behind,  but  iJiere  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  my  clerk,  and  1  was  obliged  to  ride  back  several  miles,  till 
I  found  him  crying  by  the  road-side,  his  horse  at  some  disiance  from 
him,  and  the  saddle-bags  still  farlher  off;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difiicully  that  I  could  accomplish  the  reunion  between  them,  which  he 
had  in  vain  attempted.  Had  l  failed  too  in  this  undortakiiig,  I  never 
should  have  been  Lord  Chancellor." 

He  represented  his  gains  for  Iwelve  months  after  he  put  o 
to  amount  to  9s.  sterling,  !     ' 
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Enr,"  he  would  say,  "  Bessv  and  I  thought  all  our  troubles  were  over  ; 
business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we  were  lo  be  rich  almost  immediately. 
So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her,  that  during  the  following  year  all  the 
money  I  should  receire  in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and, 
whatever  I  should  get  in  the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  That  was 
our  agreement,  and  how  do  you  think  that  i(  turned  outi  In  the 
twelfth  mouth  I  received  half  a  guinea  ;  eighteen  pence  went  for  chari- 
ly, and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings.*  In  ihe  other  eleven  months  I  got 
not  one  shilling."  Il  may  be  true,  although  it  is  highly  improbable, 
{considering  his  north-country  connexions,  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Duane,  and  his  own  agreeable  manners,)  that  he  had  no  other  business 
in  London  during  hia  first  year;  but  in  the  summer  of  ibis  year  he 
went  the  Northern  Circuit,  where  we  know,  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  he  prospered.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Sir  William  to  their 
brother  Henry,  written  on  the  2d  of  October,  1776,  containing  this  pas- 
sage : — "  My  brother  Jack  seems  highly  pleased  with  his  circuit  suc- 
cess. I  hope  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  future  triumphs.  All  ap- 
pearances speak  strongly  in  his  favour.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  I  will 
never  venture  a  conjecture  upon  any  one  thing  again.  He  is  very  in- 
dustrious, and  has  made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession." 

Lord  Eldon  had  fallen  into  the  belief  that  his  famous  argument  in 
Mroyd  v.  Smith,  before  Lord  'I'hurlow,  in  the  year  17S0,  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  ever  enjoyed  of  gaining  distinction.  But  ilnow  appears, 
that  early  in  the  year  1777  he  repeatedly  harangued  the  freemen  of 
Newcastle  at  a  contested  election  fur  that  borough,  and  that  in  the  en- 
suing session  of  Parliament  he  was  counsel  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon' a  petition  that  arose  out  of  it,  Stoney 
Bowes  had  lately  married  the  Countess  of  Strathmore,  after  fighting  a 
sham  duel,  in  defence  of  her  honour,  with  the  Reverend  Bate  Dudley, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post,— and  was  now,  in  her  -„  17771 

right,  become  entided  lo  Urge  estates  in  the  county  of  L™*'"^'!'  *"■^ 
Durham.  During  the  honeymoon  he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
lo  represent  Newcastle  on  the  death  of  Sir  Waller  Blackett;  and  hia 
absence  being  excuF^cd  on  account  of  the  duties  he  had  lo  discharge 
elsewhere,  John  Seotl,  retained  as  one  of  his  counsel,  not  only  argued 
the  validity  of  votes  on  his  behalf  before  the  returning  otEcer,  hut  used 
to  speak  for  him  in  public.  "As  a  mob  orator,  his  townsmen  con- 
sidered him  to  have  failed  ;  he  proceeded  with  hesitation,  stopped  fre- 
quently, and  with  a  nervous  action  raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  as 
though  to  pull  out  the  reluctant  words. "f  The  printed  pnll-book  shows 
that  John  Scott,  along  with  his  brothers  William  and  Henry,  as  free- 

»  ThJB  must  have  been  a  half-guinea 
was  a  deduction  (it  used  to  be  only  Is 
poor  prisoners  confined  for  debt. 

t  W.  E,  Suttees,  51.    In  a  humorous  piece  acted  on  the  lta\iai 
there  is  a  Eimi\ar  iliihcoUy  experienced,  Punchinello  runs  hia  hea 
machof  the  stammetrng  orator— W  make  the  words  jump  out. 
VOL.  VII.  5 
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f  These  ele  municated  to  Mr.  Twiss,  he 

does  not  refer  In  a  note  on  the  third,  he 

saya, — "  Among:  the  papers  left  by  Lord  Eldon  there  has  been  found  no  trace  of, 
or  allusion  to,  Mr.  Bowes's  retainers,  nor  is  any  memory  of  them  extant  in  the 
Eldon  family."  But  the  old  Earl  could  hardly  have  forgotten  "  briefs,  consulta- 
tions, and  refreshers,"  which  must  have  been  so  important  to  him !  and  I  suspect 
he  became  ashamed  of  his  connexion  with  a  client  who  turned  out  such  a  repio- 
bate.  Many  years  after.  Sir  John  Scott  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  this  contested  election,  Mr.  Bowes 
and  Lady  Stratbnrore  lived  together  on  cordial  lerms.  In  a  letter  dated  1st  May, 
1778,  he  says  ;  "  I  see  your  friend  Bowes  very  often,  but  I  dare  not  dine  with 
him  above  once  in  three  months,  as  there  is  no  getting  away  before  midnight ; 
and,  indeed,  one  is  sure  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be 
in  the  streets  at  any  other  season." 
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in-law,  liaiJ  a  general  retainer  from  ihe  corporation  of  j-  1157(1  "i 

Ne^ycasUe,  and  received  a  brief,  witii  several  eminent  I-  "     "  'J 

leaders, to  sirppori  a  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  an  ancient 
office  against  Lord  Gwydir.  Of  this  last  employment  he  wovdd  often 
lalk, saying, "  It  was  only  a  handsome  way  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas 
a  day  for  walking  down  to  the  House  of  Lords."* 

Tbis  summer  he  again  went  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  had  evidendy 
taken  root  there,  having  various  briefs  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Newcas- 
tle, where  the  attorneys  showed  a  disposition  to  employ  him,  and  were 
well  pleated  with  his  performances.  Above  all,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  the  top- 
ping attorney  of  the  town,  was  hia  avowed  patron. t 

In  ihe  end  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  lost  his  father,  who  by  his 
will  left  him  a  legacy  of  1000^.  He  placed  a  lab-  rM„,,  g  1 77a  "i 
let,  with  an  unostentatious  inscription,  in  Si.  Nicho-  L        ■     •  -J 

las's  church,  to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  coal-filter,  and  always 
behaved  with  kindness  to  his  surviving  parent,  wlio  lived  to  see  him  a 
peer. 

At  this  time,  rather  attracted  by  the  harvest  which  he  thought  was 
ripe  for  him  in  his  native  place,  than  despairing  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  metropolis,  he  resolved  at  once  to  settle  as  a  provincial  counsel; 
and  he  actually  hired  a  house  in  Pilgrim  Street,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tyne; — the  summit  of  his  ambition  being,  as  yet,  the  recorderehip  of 
Newcastle. 

But  before  he  had  removed  his  family  from  London  he  altered  his 
plans,  and  made  over  ihe  lease  of  his  house  in  Pilgrim  Street  to  his 
brother  Henry.     What  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  -  i-t-^7 '] 

change  has  not  been  cieated  up  to  us,     Mr.  Heron,  L  ■     ■  'J 

another  leading  Newcastle  attorney  weil-affecled  to  him,  strongly  urged 
that  London  was  the  proper  field  for  such  powers  and  acquirements  as  his, 
and  added, "  Only  go,  and  I'll  give  you  a  guinea  now,  on  condition  that 
you  give  me  a  thousand  when  you're  Chancellor."  So  saying,  he 
handed  him  a  guinea,  which  Mr,  John  Scott,  who  did  not  hke  to  re- 
fuse money,  was  proceeding  lo  put  into  his  pocket.  On  this  Sir  Wil- 
liiim,  who  was  present  at  the  deliberation,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, "  Jack,  you're  robbing  Heron  of  his  guinea,'' and  it  was 
returned.  I  suspect  that  London  was  at  this  time  preferred  on  account 
of  a  promise  given  by  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  appKcation  of  Lord  Dar- 
lington,— though  never  fulfilled, — to  confer  upon  Mr.  John  Scott  a  Com- 
missionership  of  Bankrupts.  Accustomed  to  doubt  long  on  questions 
of  law,  he  ever  showed  great  decision  in  acting  where  his  own  interests 

"  Whan  tie  Dnlte  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  forces  during  the 
American  war,  his  head-qaaiiters  being  fixed  at  Newcastle,  lie  was  occasionally 
the  gaeat  of  Mr.  Surtees,  when  Mrs.  John  Scott  and  her  infant  son  were  there. 
Hia  Grace  would  often  take  the  boy  on  his  knees,  calling  him  his  Captain,  and 
saying,  good-hnmoiiredly, "  You  shall  soon  be  an  officer  in  my  regiment." 

f  The  importance  attached  by  the  family  to  this  patronage  appears  by  a  letter 
written  at  this  time  by  Sir  William,  complaining  much  of  Cuthbert'a  conduct  in 
lome  negotiation,  in  which  he  says, — "  However,  Jack's  interest  is  concerned  in 
not  saying  any  thing  affronting  to  him ;  otherwise  1  should  not  spare  him." 
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were  concerneil.  "I  much  question,"  says  Mr.  W.  E.  Siirlees, 
"  wlietlier,  in  hia  whole  life,  he  was  ever  prevetiled  by  his  doulils  from 
iindeitaking  any  enterprise  which  promised  advantage.  His  were  Ihe 
Joalits  of  ihe  courageous  but  cautions  general,  who,  even  while  making 
his  advance,  prepares  for  the  hare!  necessity  of  retreat." 

In  this  iransiifilion  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  his  oharac.teristic 
caution  and  the  liberties  with  fact  which  he  deemed  jiistiGal)le.  Al- 
though he  was  to  part  with  alt  inleresl  in  the  house,  and  he  had  aban- 
doned for  the  present  all  notion  of  settling  in  Newcastle,  he  wriles  from 
London  to  his  brother  Henry:  "You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  second  my 
wishes  to  keep  Newcastle  open  foi  nie,  in  iase  I  am  defeated  here,  and, 
for  that  purpose, (0  assert  that  I  have  not  relinquished,  but  only  delayed 
for  a  short  lime,  my  plan  of  settling  lliere."  And  in  a  subsequent  letter 
he  says  to  Henry,  who  seems  himself  actually  to  have  been  laken  in 
by  these  statements:  "I  thought  we  had  understood  each  other  loo 
well,  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  receive  any  disturbance  upon  the 
subject  of  the  house.  I  wished  only  to  have  it  held  out  to  the  world, 
and,  among  the  rest,  to  Cuthbert  himself,  that  I  might  have  the  house 
again  at  a  short  warning — by  way  of  impressing  them  and  him  with  so 
strong  an  idea  of  an  intention  in  me  hereafter  to  settle  at  N.  C.  as  ef- 
fectually lo  prevent  any  other  person  from  taking  that  step  in  the  mean 
lime.*  .  .  .  Previous  to  my  receiving  Cmhberl's  letter  to-day,  I  had 
wrote  lo  him,  proposing  a  dilierent  method  of  traiiaferring  my  interest, 
and  telling  him  that  I  hiid  determined  lo  part  with  the  whole  of  it,  con- 
trary lo  his  advice,  and  lo  run  the  risk  of  getting  another  when  I  wanted 
it.  If  he  interprets  this  into  an  intention  of  giving  N.  (!,  up  absoliilely. 
■  yon  may  give  him  the  most  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary, — telling 
him  and  other  people  (for  it  is  but  a  white  lye,)  thai,  as  I  have  laken 
this  step  to  suit  your  convenience,  we  shall  easily  settle  any  difficulty 
that  may  arise." — Henry  accepted  an  assignment  of  the  house,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrance  of  Sir  William,  who  thought  h  would  involve  him 
in  loo  great  expense,  and  had  thus  concluded  a  tetter,  ineulcating  upon 
him  frugality  and  attention  to  business:  "  We  inherit  from  our  deceased 
father  not  only  a  provision,  but,  what  is  more,  an  esrampte." 

Mr.  John  Scott,  moving  from  his  "first  perch"  in  Cursilor  Street, 
now  took  a  small  house  in  Carey  Street,  which,  from  its  vicinity  lo 
Lincoln's  Inn,  obviated  the  necessity  of  hia  holding  chambers  at  the 
same  lime.     Slill  continuing  regularly  lo  go  the  circuit,  and  so  far  con- 

♦  This  explanation  reminds  one  of  the  scene  In  Foote's  farce  of  "The  Lvab," 
where  even  Papilion  had  been  taken  in.  by  Young  Wilding's  cireunislantia)  ac- 
count of  his  marriage  at  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  to  the  imaginary  MiaJ 
Lydia  Sybthorpi — ■ 

JPap.  "  I  am  amazed,  Sir,  that  you  have  so  carefully  concsakd  this  transaction 

r.  WiSd.  "  Heyday  !  what,  do  you  believe  it  too  V 

Fap.  "Believe  it!  Why,  is  not  the  story  of  the  marriage  true?" 

r.  WUd.  "Not  B  syllable." 

Pop.  "And  tha  cart,  and  the  pistol,  and  the  poker!" 

r.  Wild.  "All  invention!     And  were  job  really  taken  inl" 
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sidering  liimseir  a  commnn  lawyer,  he  liad  transferred  himself  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  his  usual  place  of  praciising  in  London.  Of 
this  transfer  he  used  to  give  the  following  account: — "The  Coiirl,  ol 
Chancery  was  not  my  object  when  first  called  to  the  Bar.  I  first  took 
my  seal  in  the  King's  Bench  j  bul  I  anon  perceived,  or  thought  1  per- 
ceived, a  preference  in  Lord  Mansfield  for  young  lawyers  who  had  been 
bred  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Ohurch,  and  as  1  ^1777^  1779."] 
had  belonged  neither  to  Westminster  nor  Christ  Uhurwh,  '- 
I  thought  I  should  not  have  a  fair  chance  with  my  fellows,  and  therefore 
I  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hall."* 

The  experiment  was  at  first  by  no  means  successful.  The  old 
Chancery  practitioners  were  a  little  hurt  at  seeing  among  them  a  now 
candidate  for  business,  who  had  not  been  regularly  bred  to  their  eraft; 
bul  they  felt  no  alarm,  and  they  sneered  at  the  noiion  of  a  man  aspiring 
to  be  an  equity  lawyer  who  had  never  penned  a  hill  or  answer  in  an 
equity  draughtsman's  office.  For  a  year  or  two  their  predictions  were 
verified.  In  January,  1779,  Sir  William  writes  to  his  brother  Henry, 
-— "  Business  is  very  dull  with  poor  Jack — very  dull  indeed  ;  and  of  con- 
sequence he  is  not  very  lively.  I  heartily  wish  that  business  may 
brisken  a  litfie,  or  he  will  be  heartily  sick  of  his  profession.  1  do  all  I 
can  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  is  very  gloomy.  But  mum!  not  a 
word  of  this  to  the  wife  of  your  bosom."— He  fiiled  up  his  time  by  di- 
ligently reading  every  thing  to  be  found  in  print,  coimeeted  with  the 
practice  and  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity,  fill  Continued  hard  study, 
or  continued  low  spirits  from  want  of  business  in  London,  began  to  un- 
dermine his  health.  He  consulted  Dr.  Heberden,  who  despatched  him 
to  Bath,  with  an  intimation  that  if  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  waters 
should  bring  out  the  gout,  all  was  well;  but  if  this  result  was  not  effected 
he  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  In  narrating  this  interview,  he  said, 
"I  then  put  my  hand  into  my  poeliel,  raeiining  to  give  the  doctor  his 
fee;  but  he  stopped  me,  asking, 'Are  you  the  young  gentleman  who 
gained  the  prize  for  the  essay  at  Oxford  V  I  said  I  was.  '  I  will  take 
no  fue  from  you.  Go  to  Bath,  and  let  me  see  you  when  you  reiurii. 
He  was  a  very  kind  man;  he  would  never  take  a  fee  from  me."— The 
Bath  waters  did  produce  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  the  patient's  health  was 

His  professional  prospects  were  still  discouraging;  but  he  was  after- 
wards in  the  habit  of  considerably  overstating  bis  supposed  r|77g  1780,"! 
failure.  He  would  say,  "One  year  I  did  not  go  the  cir-  ^ 
cult,  because  I  could  not  afl"ord  it.  I  had  borrowed  of  my  brother  for 
several  circuits,  without  getting  adequate  remuneration."  Whereas  ii 
is  proved  by  the  circuit  records  that  he  regularly  atiended  the  assizes 
inihe  four  northern  counties  from  the  time  when  he  first  joined  it,  and 
that  he  could  only  have  been  absent  one  spring  circuit  from  York  and 
Lancaster,  where,  as  yet,  he  was  little  known.  In  reference  to  his  ob- 
.  •  The  number  of  counsel  at  that  time  practising  in  Chaiitery  is  Eaicl  not  to  hive 
exceeded  twelve  or  fifteen.  Till  many  years  after,  the  ptQceedinga  of  that  Lourt 
were  never  noticed  in  the  newspapers ;  and  an  equity  coansel,  as  such,  was  lattiBc 
an  obscure  character. 
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scurity  there,  the  Reverend  Sydney  SmitI),  in  an  assize  sermon  (le- 
liTered  in  York  Catlieilral,  in  1834,  from  the  text,  "And,  be li old,  a 
certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  templed  him,"* — for  the  encouragement 
of  the  desponding  young  barristers,  said,  "Fifty  years  ago,  the  person 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  the  greatest  lawyer  now  id  England,  per- 
haps in  t!ie  world,  stood  in  this  church  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre- 
sent, as  obscDTe,  as  unknown,  and  as  much  doubting  of  his  future  pros- 
peels,  as  the  humblest  individual  of  the  profession  here  present."  But 
in  the  four  norlherD  counties  he  had  almost  from  his  first  start  a  good 
share  of  business.  It '  *  t  th'  k  th  t  this  chiefly  consisted  in 
defending  prisoners  i     b    G     wn  —         h         J       1    ly     11^*1 '" 

the  profession  the  "  r  p    w  Ik        B     he  1    d  1         mm      reputa- 

tion of  lawyers  who  1      In   —1        h  J  g      ly  assist 

in  the  execution  of  t!         mil       by  h        ng  I  S  —  nstead 

of  getting  out  the  tru  h  by     (I  x  n  n     h        s  wont 

to  say  that  he  had  b  m         ff  d         e  f      p  ,  as  he 

had  seldom  put  a  question  fo  a  prosecutor.  He  toid  this  stoty  to  illus- 
trate his  practice:  "I  was  counsel  for  a  highwayman  at,  Durham,  who 
was  certainly  guilty,  but  against  whom  no  sufficient  case  was  made 
onl  by  legal  evidence:  I  would  not  aid  the  prosecution  by  cross-ex- 
amination, and,  remaining  quiet,  my  client  was  acquitted  and  discharged. 
Sitting  in  my  lodgings  in  the  evening,  a  very  ill-looking  fellow,  whose 
face  I  had  seen  before,  but  could  not  at  first  recollect  where— for  he 
had  changed  his  dress — burst  in,  my  clerk  being  absent — and  said, 
'  Lawyer  Scott,  you  owe  me  two  guineas.  You  were  my  counsellor 
to-day,  and  you  tlid  nothing  for  me.  I  am,  therefore,  come  to  have  my 
fee  back  again:  and  my  fee  I  will  have.'  I  seized  the  poker,  and 
said, 'Sirrah,  although  you  escaped  to-day,  when  you  deserved  to  be 
hanged,  you  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow  for  attempting  to  rob  me,  un- 
less yflu  instantly  depart.'  At  that  moment  my  clerk  luckily  came  in, 
and  the  highwayman  slunk  off,  or  I  am  not  sore  that  he  would  not  have 
carried  away  with  him  not  only  his  own  fee,  but  all  the  fees  1  had  re- 
ceived on  the  circuit." 

He  had  for  some  lime  succeeded  so  much  better  in  the  country  than 
in  London,  that  he  again  seriously  meditated  becoming  a  "  provincial." 
I  believe  ihat,  if  there  had  not  been  a  speedy  torn  in  his  melropolila^ 
practice,  he  would  have  carried  it  into  effect ;  and,  considering  the  im- 
portant part  he  played  during  the  King's  illnesses,  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  several  administrations,  who  can  lell  how  the  history  of  the  country 
might  have  been  changed  if  he  had  been  oiily  Recorder  of  Newcastle, 
instead  of  being  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain! 

But  his  extraordinary  merit  as  p.  lawyer  was  now  about  to  be  dis- 
closed to  all  the  world ;  and  from  this  time  his  rise  was  rapid  and  steady. 
He  had  only  one  brief  before  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  who  was  then 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  Thurlow,  the  Attorney  General.  After 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn  bad  argued  the  case  at  considerable  length 

'  Luke  X.  95, 
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for  Opposing  parties,  between  whom  it  was  supposed  lo  lie,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  had  itidmaled  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  Thuriow's  client — 
Scott,  a  very  young  man,  and  wholly  unknown,  appeared  as  counsel 
for  a  third  parly.  The  Chancellor  was  disposed  (though  wiih  much 
courtesy,)  to  conclude  that  the  young  counsel  could  not  cast  much  light 
upon  the  controversy.  Still  he  nvffered  liim  to  speak— but  without 
indicating  any  symptom  of  being  convinced — when  Thurlow  rose,  and, 
in  a  very  decided  lone,  eselainied,  "  My  Lord,  Mr.  Scolt  is  right;" 
and  dictated  a  decree  accordingly.* 

The  first  important  case  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  Greew  V. //oMiarrf.t  in  which  p^  ^  1779  I 
he  was  junior  to  Mr.  Ambler  and  Mr.  Maddocks,  and  in  ^  ■  ■  "J 

vain  tried  10  persuade  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  lately  succeeded  lo  the 
Great  Seal,  that  a  bequest  to  the  testator's  "relations"  would  extend 
beyond  that  class  of  rehlions  who  iiad  he  died  inleilate,  would  have 
taken  under  the  "Statute  ol  Dislributmns  "  His  aigumenl  on  this  oc- 
casion, though  badly  reported,  seem"  to  have  been  ^ery  cieditable  to 

Buthisfortune  wa-i  made  bj  ilhoyU  Smilhsont  Not  more  than 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  gave  the  following  VLry  interesiLng 
account  of  that  case  to  Mr.  Farrer,  who  was  dining  with  him,  and  put 
a  queslion  to  him  respecting  it: — 

"  Come,  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  Newcastle  port,  and  give  me  a 
lilde.  You  must  know  that  the  testator  in  that  cause  had  directed  his 
real  estates  lo  be  sold,  and  after  paying  his  debts,  and  funeral  and  tes- 
tamentary expenses,  the  residue  of  the  money  to  be  divided  into  lifteen 
parts— which  he  gave  to  fifteen  persons  whom  he  named  m  his  will. 
One  of  those  persons  died  in  the  testalor's  lifetime.  A  bill  was  filed 
by  the  next  of  kin,  claiming,  amongst  other  things,  the  lapsed  share. 
A  brief  was  given  me  to  consent  for  the  heir-al-law,  upon  the  hearing 
of  the  cause.  I  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  pore  over  this  brief.  I 
went  through  all  the  cases  in  the  books,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the 
lapsed  share  was  to  be  considered  as  real  estate,  and  belonged  to  my 
client,  the  (heir-at-law.)  The  cause  came  on  at  the  Roils,  before  Sir 
Thomas  Sewell.  I  told  the  solicitor,  who  sent  me  the  brief,  that  I 
should  consent  for  the  heir-at-law,  so  far  as  regarded  the  due  execution 
of  the  will,  but  that  I  must  support  the  title  of  ihe  heir  to  ihe  one  fif- 
teenth which  had  lapsed.  Accordingly,  I  did  argue  it.  and  went  through 
all  the  authorities.  When  Sir  Thomas  Sewell  went  out  of  (-ourt,  he 
iisked  ihe  Register  who  thai  young  man  was!  The  Heoisler  told  him 
it  was  Mr.  Scott.     '  He  has  argued  very  well,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Sewell, 

•  This  anecdote  rests  on  Lord  Eldon'a  own  authority.— Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  told 
me  that  on  the  Western  Circuit,  when  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  Baron  Uraham 
was  for  deciding  in  bis  favour ;  but  he  insisted  on  being  nonsuited,  conscious  Ihat 
the  law  was  against  him,  and  that  his  client  would  have  been  put  to  the  expense 
of  correcting  the  Judge's  error. 

f  eth  Feb.,  177!).     Br.  Chancery  Cases,  p.  31. 

j  Brown's  Chancery  Cases,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 
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'  bill  I  caniioL  agree  with  him.'  This  the  Regisler  told  me.  He  decreed 
pA  D  1780  1  ''f^'"^'  ""y  client.  The  cause  having  been  carried,  by 
L  '    "  '-I    appeal,  to  (he  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  a  guiai^a  brief 

was  again  brought  to  me  lo  consent,  I  told  my  clieni,  if  he  meant  by 
'  consent'  to  give  up  ihe  claim  of  the  heir  to  ihe  lapsed  share,  he  must 
take  his  brief  elsewhere,  for  I  would  not  hold  it  without  arguing  ihut 
point.  He  said  something  abnut  young  men  being  obstinate,  bul  that  I 
must  do  as  I  thought  right.  Yoii  see  the  lucky  thing  was,  there  being 
Iwo  other  parties,  and,  the  disappointed  one  noi  being  conlenl,  there  was 
an  appeal  to  Lord  Thurlow.— In  ihe  mean  while  they  had  written  lo 
Mr.  Johnslon,  Recorder  of  York,  guardian  to  the  young  heir  at-law, 
TMarch  4"!  ^"'^ '''  °^^"'"'  man,  but  his  answer  was, '  Do  not  send  good 
L  '■'     money  after  bad :  let  Mr.  Scott  have  a  guinea  to  give  con- 

sent; and  if  he  will  argue,  why,  let  him  do  so,  but  give  him  no  more.' 
So  I  went  into  Court,  and  when  Lord  Thurlow  asked  who  was  to  ap- 
pear for  the  beirat  law,  I  rose,  and  said  modestly  '  that  I  was;  and  as  I 
could  not  but  think  (with  much  deference  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
for  I  might  be  wrong.)  that  my  clieni  had  the  right  to  the  pruperiy,  if 
his  Lordship  would  give  me  leave  I  would  argue  it.' — It  was  rather  ar- 
duous for  me  to  rise  against  all  the  eminent  counsel.  I  do  not  say  ihal 
their  opinions  were  against  me,  but  they  were  employed  against  me. 
However,  I  argued  that  the  testator  had  ordered  this  fifteeiuh  share  of 
the  property  to  be  converted  into  personal  properly,  for  the  benefit  of 
one  particular  individual,  and  that  therefore  he  never  contemplated  iis 
coming  into  possession  of  either  the  next  of  kin  nor  ihe  residuary  lega- 
tee i  bul,  being  land,  at  ihe  death  of  the  individual  it  came  lo  ihe  heir- 
at-law, — Well,  Thurlow  look  three  days  to  consider,  and  then  didivered 
his  judgment  in  accordance  with  my  speech,  and  ihal  speech  is  in  print, 
and  haa  decided  all  similar  questions  ever  since. — As  I  left  the  Hail,  a 
respectable  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Forster  came  up,  and  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said, '  Young  man,  your  bread  and  butler  is  cut  for  life,' 
or  '  You  have  cut  your  bread  and  builer.'— ISul  the  siory  of  Mkroyd  v. 
Smithson  does  not  slop  there.  In  the  Chancellor's  Courtof  Lancaster, 
where  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton,)  was  Chancellor,  a  brief  was  given 
me  in  a  cause  in  which  the  interest  of  my  client  would  oblige  me  to 
support,  by  argument,  the  reverse  of  ihal  whicii  had  been  decided  by 
the  decree  in  Akroyd  v.  Smitlison.  When  I  had  staled  to  the  Courl 
the  point  I  was  going  to  argue.  Dunning  said,  '  Sit  down,  young  man.' 
As  I  did  not  immediately  comply,  he  repeated,  'Sit  down,"  Sir,  I  won't 
hear  yoi2.' — I  then  sat  down.  Dunning  said, '  I  believe  your  name  is 
Scott,  SirT — I  said  it  was.     Upon  which  Dunning  went  on: — 'Mr. 

Ti  n  17R0  1  ®'^''"'  ^^^  ""^  y"  ^'^"^  ^fi"'  ''^^^  of  Mroyd.y.  Smith- 
LA.u.  iiou.j    ^^j,_3,_j  g^jj  ^^^j  J  jj^j  ^^^^^  ii._Dunniiig  then  said, 

'Mr.  Scott,  I  havereadyonrargument  inlhatcaseof  .^Aroi/i/v.  Smillt- 
snn,  and  I  defy  you,  or  any  man  in  England,  lo  answer  it.  I  won't 
hear  you,'  "* 

•  Twiss,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 
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Mr,  Scotl's  argument  in  M-roydv.  Smttlison  made  a  great  senaaLion 
in  VVealminsler  Hall,  and,  in  ihe  wortis  of  Lc)r<l  Byrnn,  "next  day  lie 
awoke  and  found  himself  famous," — allhough  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
subject  the  Sclat  could  not  be  compared  with  that  auquired  nearly  about 
the  same  lime  by  Ersltine  as  counsel  for  Captain  Baillie.  But  erroneous 
accounts  have  been  given  of  iis  immediate  consequences.  Several 
writers  have  said  that  Lord  Thurlow  immediately  offered  him  a  Mas: 
lerahip  in  Chancery.  Such  an  offer  vvould  have  been  gladly  accepled^ 
but  was  never  made.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankrupts  was  still  in  vain  expected,  and  the  Chancellor  being  some 
years  afterwards  interrogated  on  this  subject,  said  that.  "  from  his  high 
opinion  of  Scott  he  had  not  given  him  the  appointment,  as  it  might  have 
been  his  ruin."*  Again,  it  is  said  that  not  long  afterwards  an  offer  was 
made  to  him  of  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle,  and  that,  having  ac- 
cepted it,  be  caused  a  house  lo  be  engaged  for  bira  there;  but  Mr.  W. 
8.  Surtees  has  satisfactorily  proved  thai  he  never  was  Recorder  of  New- 
castle, and  that  no  offer  of  that  office  could  ever  have  been  made  to  him. 
The  story  of  the  residence  must  have  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  actually,  in  1777,  engaged  the  house  which  he  assigned 
over  to  hia  brother  Henry ,t 

The  year  1780  continued  a  very  hieky  one  for  him.  On  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Bowes  being  returned,  with  Sir  Matthew  White  Rid- 
ley, for  Newcastle,  there  was  a  petition  against  them  by  Mr.  Delaviil, 
tiie  unsuccessful  candidate;  and— Mr.  Scoit  being  their  counsel,  with 
Jack  Lee — after  the  committee  had  sal  many  days,  and  many  fees  were 
received,  the  petition  was  voted  "  frivolous  and  vexatious." 

He  was  about  this  lime  in  serious  peril  from  Lord  George  Gordon's 
mobs,  and,  what  was  worse,  Mrs.  Scott  was  exposed  lo  insult — when 
he  was  taking  her  for  safely  to  the  Temple,  which  was  fortitied.  I 
observe  that  the  lawyers  all  pretended  to  great  prowess  in  this  emer- 
gency. We  have  seen  Erskine's  boasting  narrative  of  his  putting  the 
insurgents  to  rout  with  a  piece  of  ariillery.  Lord  Eldon,  after  slating 
how  his  wife's  hat  was  lost,  and  every  article  of  her  dress  was  torn, 
proceeded  with  much  quiet  humour:  "We  youngsters  at  the  Temple 
determined  that  we  would  not  remain  inactive  during  such  limes;  so 
we  introduced  ourselves  iiilo  a  troop  to  assist  the  iniliiary.  ■  We  armed 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  and  the  next  morning  we  drew  up  in  the 
court,  really  to  follow  out  a  troop  of  soldiers  who  were  there  on  guard. 
When,  however,  the  soldiers  had  passed  through  the  gate,  it  was  sud- 
denly shut  in  our  faces,  and  the  officer  in  command  shouted  from  the 

*  Lord  Eldon  said-v^"  I  have  now  a  letter  in  which  Lord  Thurlow  promised 
me  a  CommiaslonerEhip  of  Bankruptcy  when  it  w6uld  have  been  most  valuable 
to  me  in  point  of  income;  he  never  gave  it  me,  and  he  al  ways  said  it  was  a  favour 
to  me  to  withhold  it.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  had  learned  (a  «lea.r  (ruth,) 
that  I  was  by  nature  very  indolent,  and  it  was  only  want  that  Kould  mate  me 
industrious."  This  conlil  only  have  been  meiint  as  a  bantering  aiiolof  y  for  a 
broken  promise. 

f  Surtees,  ch.  ii. 
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Other  side,  '  Genllemen,  I  am  mupli  obliged  lo  yoa  for  your  intended 
assistance,  bul  I  do  not  choose  to  allow  my  soldiers  to  be  shot;  so  I 
have  ordered  you  to  be  locked  in,' — and  away  he  galloped." 

The  following  year  saw  Mr.  Scott  fully  established  in  business,  and 
an  uninterrupted  tide  of  prosperity  flowed  in  upon  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Fond  of  making  people  alare  when  he  referred,  in  his  old 
age,  10  his  early  history,  he  would  sometimes  ascribe  all  his  success  lo 
the  accident  of  being  employed  as  counsel  before  the  Cliiheroe  election 
committee — which  he  thus  narrated: — 

"Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Curzon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came 
to  my  door  and  woke  me,  and  when  I  inquired  what  lliey  wauled,  they 
slated  that  ihe  Clitheroe  election  ease  was  lo  come  on,  ihat  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  before  a  commiliee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  that  Mr. 
Cooper  had  wtillen  to  say  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  illness,  and 
could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause;  and  that  Mr,  Hardinge,  the  next 
counsel,  refused  to  do  so,  because  he  was  not  prepared.  '  Well,  gentle- 
men,' said  I,  'what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are  here?'  They 
answered,  'they  did  not  know  wliai  to  expect  or  lo  do,  for  the  cause 
must  come  on  at  ten  o'clnek,  and  they  were  totally  unprepared,  and 
had  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  young  and  promising  counsel.'  I 
answered, '  1  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do;  I  cn«  undertake  to  make  a 
dry  statement  of  facte,  if  that  will  content  you  gentlemen,  but  more  I 
cminot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  law,' 
They  said  that  must  do ;  so  1  begged  they  would  go  down  slairs  and 
r  ,„„,  -1  let  rae  get  wp  as  fast  as  I  could.     Well,  I  did  state  the 

LA,  D.  I7»i.j  f^^jg^  jji^j  jf^j,  ^^jjgg  ^^^^  ^^  f^,^  iifieen  days.  It  found 
me  poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  I  was  done;  they  left 
ine  fifiy  guineas  at  the  .beginning;. then  there  were  ten  guineas  every 
day,  and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money 
than  1  could  count.  But  belter  still,  the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me 
time  lo  make  myself  ihoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law. — On  ihe 
morning  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  was  lo  reply,  Har- 
dinge came  into  the  comniiilee-room,  meaning  to  reply.  I  saw  the 
members  of  the  committee  put  their  heads  together,  and  then  one  of 
them  said, '  Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr.  Scott  opened  ibis  case,  and  has  ailended 
it  ihroiighoul,  and  ihe  committee  think,  thai,  if  he  liltes  to  reply,  he 
ought  to  do  so:  Mr,  Scott,  would  you  like  lo  reply?'—!  answered 
'that  I  would  do  my  best.'  1  began  my  speech  with  a  very  bad  joke. 
You  must  know  th.it  the  leading  counsel  on  the  other  side,  Douglas, 
afterwards  Lord  Glenbervie,  had  made  one  of  ihe  longest  speeches 
ever  known  before  a  committee,  and  had  argued  that  the  borough  of 
Clitheroe  was  not  a  borough  by  prescription,  fur  it  had  its  origin  within 
the  memory  of  man.  1  began  by  saying, '  1  will  prove  to  the  committee, 
by  ihe  best  evidence,  that  the  borough  of  (Jlitheroe  is  a  borough  by  pre- 
ECtiption  ;  that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of  man.  My  learned 
friend  will  admit  the  comniEiicement  of  this  borough  was  before  the 
cominencemenl  of  his  speech;  but  the  cojumencemeut  of  his  speech  is 
beyond  the  memory  of  man:  therefore  the  boioiigh  of  Clitheroe  must 
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have  commenRed  before  ihe  memory  of  man.'  We  were  bealen  in  the 
coiuiniUee  by  one  vole.  Afier  this  speech,  Mansfield,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  came  up  to  mo  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  said  he 
heard  ihat  I  was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised  me  to  re- 
main in  London.  1  t^ld  him  Ihat  1  could  not,  that  1  had  talien  a  house 
in  Newcastle,  (hat  I  had  an  increasing  family,  in  short,  that  I  was  com- 
pell ed  lo  quit  London.  Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me  and  pressed 
me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  LondoH,  adding,  whnt  was  very 
kind,  'that  he  wotild  insure  me  400/.  the  next  year.'  I  gave  him  the 
same  answer  as  1  had  given  Manstield.  However,  I  did  remain  in 
London,  and  lived  lo  make  Mansfield  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Wilson  a  Puisne  Judge."* 

This  narrative  is  chargeable  with  several  inaccuracies,  which  show 
that  Lord  Eldon's  senile  reminiscences  of  his  youth  are  to  be  taken 

comm'ntee  to  encroach  oti  l\ie  privileges  at  ihe  Ear.  and  dvctate  who 
should  reply,  is  rather  incredible;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  thai 
the  argument  to  prove  the  nmiqiiity  of  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  had 
been  premeiliialed,  instead  of  being  improvised.  But  if  he  asserted  to 
Sir  James  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Wilson  that  a  house  was  then  taken  for 
liim  at  Newcastle, this  was  "a  white  lye."  His  supposed  determination 
then  to  retire  fiom  London,  on  account  of  professional  disappointments 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment,  must  have  been  pure  invention,  as  his 
fortune  had  been  made,  more  than  a  year  before,  by  Mroyd  v.  Smilh- 
»on,--and  {best  of  all!)  Wilson,— having  been  created  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pieaa  by  Lord  Thurlow,— died  in  the  year  1793, 
eight  years  before  Lord  Elilon  was  Chancellor! 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  he  first  got  into  the  lead  of  civil  causes  on  the 
eircuit  by  lucky  hils.  I  am  glad  that  the  account  very  generalU'  cir- 
culated of  his  earliest  triumph  in  the  North  is  not  in  the  "Anfcdotb 
Book,"  as  it  must  be  fabulous.  "  He  was  retained  as  junior  counsel 
in  an  action  of  assault  by  a  Mr.  Fermor  against  a  Miss  Sauslern,  an 
elderly  maiden  lady.  His  leader  was  absent;  and,  having  addressed, 
the  jury,  he  proved  by  witnesses,  that,  the  parties  playing  at  whist, 
high  words  arose  between  (hem,— whereupon  the  defendant" threw  her 
cards  at  the  plainiiff,  which  knocked  him  down.  The  defendant's 
counsel  argued,  '  that  there  was  a  fatal  variance  between  the  allegata 
aud;)»-o6fl/«,— the  declaration  Slating  that  the  defendant  assaulted  the 
plaintiff  with  her  hand, — whereas  the  assault  was  committed  hy  pieces 
of  pasteboard  conwetted  into  missiles.  The  plaintiff  was  about  to  be 
nonsuited,  when  Mr.  Scott  insisted  '  that  the  proofs  substantially  sup- 
ported the  averment  in  the  declaration  of  an  assault  committed  with  the 
hand;  for  that,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  card  table,  which  alone 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  such  a  case,  the  '  hand'  means  the  'hand  of 
cards,' — and  therefore  that  Miss  Saustern,  having  thrown  her  cards  in 
Mr.  Permor's  face,  had  clearly  assaidied  the  plaintiff  with  her  hand.' 
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The  Judge  iheii  oveiruled  ihe  objeoiion,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  ihe  plaiiitiiT,  wiili  laige  damages."* 

At  times  lie  would  himself  ascribe  his  siipcess  on  the  circuit  to  his 
having  gained  a  verdict  in  a  great  mining  cause  against 
the  summing  up  of  Duller.  '■  When  I  went  to  the  ball, 
that  evening,"  he  would  boast,  "  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
every  one.  Oh!  my  fame  was  esiablished;  I  really  think  I  might 
have  married  half  the  preity  giila  in  the  room  (hat  night.  Never  was 
a  m<in  so  courted!'* 

Then  he  would  relate  how,  after  going  seven  years  lo  Carlisle  wilh- 
oul  any  business,  he  had  a  guinea  brief  dehvered  to  liim  by  accident, 
for  the  defendant  in  an  assault  case,  where,  the  plaintiff's  atlorney's 
name  being  Hobson,  he  made  a  very  obvious  and  bad  joke  abuiit 
"  Hobson's  choice,"  and  induced  the  jury  lo  give  one  penny  damages. 
Thus  he  concluded  his  narraiive;  "  When  I  record  that,  at  the  same 
assizes,  I  received  seventy  guineas  for  this  joke — for  briefs  came  in 
rapidly — 1  record  a  fact,  which  proves  that  a  lawyer  may  begin  to 
acquire  wealth  by  a  little  pleasantry,  who  might  long  wait  before  pro- 
fessional knowledge  iniroduced  him  into  notice." 

But  he  would  assert,  that  he  was  "first  brought  into  notice  on  the 
circuit  by  breaking  the  Ttn  Commandments" — thus  explaining  the 
enigma ; — "  I  was  counstl  in  a  cause,  the  fate  of  which  depended  on 
our  being  able  to  make  out  who  was  the  founder  of  an  ancient  cbapel. 
I  went  to  view  it.  There  was  nothing  to  be  observed  that  gave  any  in- 
dication of  its  date  or  history.  However,  I  observed  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments'were  written  on  some  old  plaster,  which,  from  its  position, 
I  conjectured  might  cover  an  arch.  Acting  on  ibis,  I  bribed  the  clerk' 
with  five  shillings,  to  allow  me  lo  chip  away  a  part  of  the  plaster ;  and, 
ri776  1786  1  ^  ^^°  "^  ^'"'^^  altempis,  I  found  the  key-stone  of  an 
L         '  '-I  arch,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  an  ancestor  of 

one  of  the  parties.  This  evidence  decided  the  cause  ;  and  I  ever  after- 
wards had  reason  lo  remember  with  much  satisfaction  ray  having,  on 
that  occasion,  broken  the  Ten  Commandmenlt." 

I  may  now  safely  dismiss  ihe  notion  of  his  having  made  his  fortune 
by  any  one  great  speech.  Erskine  certainly  was  miraculously,  as  it 
were,  raised  at  once  to  the  very  iop  of  his  profession  by  his  defence  of 
Captain  Baillie ;  but  I  can  testify  that  there  has  been  no  such  case  for 
the  iast  forty  years, — I  believe  there  have  been  very  few  such  instances 
in  any  age, — and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Scott  got  on  by  the  gradual  dis- 
covery of  his  learning,  ability,  and  usefulness. 

While  he  attended  most  diligently  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he 
entered  with  much  spirit  into  all  the  gamesome  proceedings  of  his 
brethren  at  the  Bar.  in  the  Grand  Courts  held  for  the  trial  of  mock 
offences  "against  the  peace  of  our  Ijord  the  Junior,"  he  acted  a  distin- 
guished pari, — insomuch  that,  in  1780,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  in  1781  Attorney  General  of  the  circuit, — being  a  terror  to 

*  Last  edition  of  Joe  Miller's  '■'  Jest  Book." 
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evil  doers,  wliile  he  held  ihese  high  offices,— and  giving-  a  forelasle  of 
the  sclivity  wilh  which  he  proseculed  irailors  and  Jihellers  when  he 
became  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown.* 

Northern  Circuit  stories,  according  to  the  cualora  of  Nortliern  Circuit 
reen  (informer  times,)  conatilultd  the  siaple  of  Lord  Eldon's  jocular 
talk  as  long  aa  he  lived.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  ihose  which  he  mcsi 
frequently  repealed.  "While  Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  a  very  dull 
orator,  was  making  a  long  speech  at  the  York  Asdzea,  a  chimney, 
sweepers  boy,  who  had  climbed  up  to  a  dangerous  place  in-  from  of  a 
h'gh  gallery,  having  been  put  to  sleep  by  him,  (ell  down,  and  was  killed. 
Whereupon  1.  bemg  ihen  Attorney  General  of  the  circuit,  indicted  Sir 
J  honias  ni  our  Grand  Count  for  ihe  murder  of  the  boy  ;  and  the  in- 
dictment (according  to  the  rule  of  law  which  requires  that  the  weapon 
shall  be  described,  and  (hat  there  shall  be  an  averment  of  iis  value  or 
that  It  is  of  no  vahie}t  alleged  that  the  murder  was  eommiited  with  '  a 
certain  blunl  instriiment  of  no  value  called  a  long  speech  '" 

"When  I  first  went  the  Noriherri  Circuit,!  employed  my  time, 
having  no  business  of  my  own,  in  attending  to  the  manneT  in  which  the 
leading  counsel  did  Iheir  business.  I  left  Lancaster  al  the  end  of  a  cir- 
cuit, with  my  friend  Jack  Lee,  at  ihal  period  a  Ifader  upon  the  circuit 
V>  e  supped  and  slept  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  or  Kirby  Stephen.  After 
supper  I  said  lo  him,  'I  have  observed  that  throughout  cir:>iiiE  in  all 
causes  in  which  you  are  concerned,,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  whatever 
their  nature  was,  you  equally  exerted  yourself  (o  Ihe  uttermost  to  gain 
verdicts,  stating  evidence  and  quoting  cases,  as  such  statement  and  quo- 
tation should  give  yon  a  chance  of  success,  the  evidence  and  the  cases 
not  being  stated  clearly,  or  quoted  with  a  strict  atlenlion  to  aoenracy 
and  to  fair  and  just  rep  re  sen  is  ti  on.  Can  that.'  said  !,  'Lee,  be  right? 
Can  11  be  justified?'— 'Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  'undoubtedly.  Dr.  Johnson 
hi.s  said  that  counsel  were  at  liberty  lo  stale,  as  ihe  parlies  themselves 
would  state,  what  it  was  most  for  their  interest  tii  state.'  After  some 
interval,  and  when  he  had  his  evening  bowl  of  milk  punch  and  two  or 
three  pipes  of  tobacco,  he  suddenly  said,  'Come,  Master  Scott,  let  us 
go  to  bed.  I  have  been  thinking  upon  the  question  that  you  asked  me, 
and  1  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  conduct  you  represented  will  brine 
a  man  peace  at  the  last.'"  ^ 

"Jack  Lee,  though  a  Yorkshireman,  had  attended  the  York  Assizes 

•  There  was  a  corresponding  field  of  ambition  open  on  my  circuit— the  Oxford; 
but,  according  to  the  obscurity  of  my  career,  t  only  reache.t  the  digpily  of  Cr/er 
-holding  a  fiPo-sWel  in  my  hand  as  the  emblem  of  my  office.  An  epitaph  Wa» 
made  for  me,  in  the  natural  expectation  that  I  should  die  in  this  office.-thua 
charitably  concluding :  ' 

"He  of  the  Circuit  long  was  Cryer, 
But  now  we  hope  he's  somewhat  higher." 

,!,■  J^-„'^r"i-'^rr  /'  M^.'"  "''";  "  "'"-^  '^  ^^^  ■'i^'^ipline  of  the  Bar,  but 
ch  efly  in  the  Hi^h-Jmks  fashion,  to  bring  mock  charges  against  the  members. 

I  I  his  was  with  a  view  to  the  deodand,  and  continued  to  be  law,  till,  bv  a  bill 
7o,l.M,  J  J  ]"""""■  '°i"'™duoo  and  carry  ihrough  Parliament  in  t be  year 
184fi,  all  deodanda  were  abolished.  uc  jcar 
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several  j'ears  without  a  brief.  One  riay  after  dinner  he  said,  'I  find  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  and  as  I  have  never  yel 
received  a  single  guinea  al  this  place,  I  will  shake  ihe  dnst  off  ray  feet 
— leave  it  this  very  nighi,  and  never  be  seen  in  this  room  again.  Da- 
venport and  Wedderburn  iherftipim  drew  up  a  brief  which  they  en- 
titled Bex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Hdm-town,  and  which  in  due  form  gave 
instructions  in  a  prosecution  for  not  repairing  a  road  within  the  parish 
leading  from  Gooae-green  to  Crackskull-coramon.'  This  they  sent  to 
Lee's  lodgings,  with  a  guinea  as  the  fee.  In  the  evening  the  barristers 
assembled  as  usual  in  the  circuit-room  lo  sup  and  play  at  cards,  and 
the  discontented  Yorkshireman  appearing  among  ihem,  Wedderburn 
said,  'Bless  me,  Lee,  I  thought  you  were  gone  '.'  '  Weil'  said  Jack,  'it 
is  very  extraordinary :  I  was  juat  going,  I  was  shaking  the  dust  of  this 
place  o(F  ray  feet  as  an  abominable  place  that  I  never  would  see  again, 
wlien,  lo  and  behold,  a  brief  is  brought  to  me  and  I  must  stay.'  'Well,' 
said  Davenport,  'in  what  cause  may  it  be?'  Lee  answered, 'lo  the 
King  II.  Hum-town.'  'Oh  dear,'  cried  Davenport,  'they  brought  me  a 
brief  in  that  case  with  a  bad  guinea,  and  I  would  not  take  it.  I  dare 
say  they  have  given  you  the  bad  guinea.'  'I  have  ii  in  my  pocket,' 
said  Lee,  'here  it  is.'  Davenport,  looking  at  it,  said,  'Yes,  ihe  very 
same  guinea,'  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  They  then  told  him  the  joke 
they  had  practised  upon  him,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  pleasure  of 
his  company.  Although  a  good-nalured  man,  he  never  forgave  this 
joke,  although  il  kept  him  at  York,  where,  ia  a  few  years  after,  he  led 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  Lord  Eldon  used  lo  relate  a  story  which  he 
has  actually  thus  recorded  in  his  "  Anecdote  Book,"  but  for  which  I 
think  there  could  only  have  been  a  slight  foundation  of  fact.  "  At  an 
assizes  at  Lancaster  we  found  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Jemmy  Boswcil. 
lying  upon  the  pavement — inebrialed.  We  subscribed  at  supper  a 
guinea  for  him,  and  half  a  crown  for  his  clerk,  and  sent  him,  when  he 
waked  next  raorning,  a  brief  with  instructions  to  move  for  what  we 
denorainated  the  writ  of 'Quare  adhassit  pavimenio,'  with  observations 
duly  calculated  to  induce  him  lo  think  that  it  required  great  learning 
to  explain  the  necessity  of  granting  it,  lo  the  Judge  before  whom  he 
was  to  move.  Boswell  sent  all  round  the  town  to  attorneys  for  books 
that  might  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself — but  ia  vain.  He  moved, 
however,  for  the  wril,  making  the  besi  use  he  could  of  the  observations 
r  17S1  1  '"*  ''^^    hrief.      The   Judge   was   perfecdy   astonished. 

La.  D.  7  .J  g^jj  jjjg-  amjjgngg  amazed. — The  Judge  said,  >  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  writ — what  can  il  be  that  adheres  pavimento? — Are 
any  of  you  gendemen  at  the  Bar  able  to  explain  this  V  The  Bar 
laughed.  At  last  one  of  them  said,  'My  Lord,  Mr.  Boswell  last  night 
adhmsit  pavimento.  There  was  no  moving  him  for  some  time.  Al 
last  he  was  carried  lo  bed,  and  he  has  been  dreaming  about  himself  and 
the  pavement,'"* — But  Jemmy  Boswell,  who  has  written  one  of  the 

•  TwisB,  vol.  i.  cli,  vi. 
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most  entertaining  and  instruciive  boolta  in  tlie  English  language,  and 
had  ofien  pleaded  causes  of  great  importance  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  at  the  bar  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  conid  not  by  possibility  have 
been  taken. in  by  such  a  palpable  hoax.  The  scene  here  described 
could  not  have  heen  acted  before  the  King's  Judges,  but  must  be  a  re- 
miniscence of  something  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Grand  Court 
when  the  barristers  were  sitting  in  High  Jinks  forthus  clausis. 

Lord  Eldon  is  said  lo  have  given  this  amusing  account  of  a  trial  at 
York,  arising  out  of  a  horse-race :  "  One  of  ihe  conditions  was,  that 
*,each  horse  should  be  ridden  by  a  gentleman,'  In  an  action  for  the 
(takes,  ihe  question  arose,  '  whether  the  plainiilF  was  a  gentleman  or 
noi?'  After  much  evidence  and  oratory  on  both  aides,  the  Judge  thus 
summed  up:  '  Genllemen  of  ihe  Jury,  when  I  see  yon  in  that  box  I 
call  you  g-e«(/emert,  for  I  know  you  are  such  there;  but  out  of  that 
boK  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  requisiies  that  conslitule  a  gentk- 
mitn  ;  therefore  I  can  give  you  no  direction,  except  that  you  will  con- 
sider of  your  verdict.'  The  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  Next 
morning  the  plaintiff  challenged  both  Law  and  me,  who  were  con- 
ducting the  cause  against  him,  for  having  said  ihat  he  was  no  gentle- 
man. We  sent  him  this  answer, '  thai  we  could  not  think  of  fighting 
one  who  had  been  found  no  gentleman  by  the  solemn  verdict  of 
iwelve  of  his  countrymen.'"* 

He  once  had  a  .narrow  escape  from  a  walery  grave.  From  Ulver- 
slone  lo  Lancaster  there  is  a  short  but  very  dangerous  cut  across  the 
sands,  and,  being  in  a  hurry,  he  was  going  to  take  it  at  the  time  of 
greatest  peril, — when  the  tide  was  beginning  to  ■-  1776-1782  1 

,   flow.     But  33  he   was  selling  off  he  asked  ihe  L  '     '  'J 

landlord  whether  any  persooa  were  ever  lost  in  going  lo  Lancaster  by 
the  sea-shore.  "  No.  no,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  think  nobody  has  ever 
been  lost— they  have  all  been  found  at  low  waier."i 

To  illustrate  the  unreasonable  complainls  against  public  functionaries, 

*  Twiss,  (vol.  i.  cti.  vi.)  on  the  autliority  of  Mrs.  Foster.  An  article  in  the 
"Law  Review"  (No.  II.  p.  ^7!),)  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham,  saya,— "  This 
is  ft  great  mistake.  The  person  in  question  blustered  and  talked  big,  and 
threatened  to  call  out  Mr,  Law,  who  led  the  canse,  and  coald  alone  have  said  the 
offensive  words.  That  galiant  individual  put  off  his  journey  to  Durham  for  half 
a  day,  and  walked  about,  booted  and  sparred,  before  the  coffee-house,  the  most 
public  place  in  York,  ready  to  repel  force,  if  offered,  hy  force — because  personal 
chastisement  bad  also  been  threatened.  No  message  was  sent,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  lo  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  very  possible  Lord  Eldon  may 
have  said,  and  Lard  EUenborough  too,  that  they  were  not  hound  to  treat  one  in 
such  a  predicament  as  a  gentleman,  and  hence  the  story  has  arisen  in  the  lady's 
mind.  The  fact  was  as  well  known  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  as  was  (he  answer 
of  a  witness  to  a  question,  whether  the  party  had  a  right  hy  his  circumstances  to 
keep  a  pack  of  fox-hounds:  'No  more  right  than  I  to  keep  a  pack  of  arch- 
bishops.' " 

t  There  is  an  ancient  office  of  "Guide  across  Ulverslone  Sands,"  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  which,  upon  a 
vacancy,  I  have  lately  appointed;  So  that  I  hope  to  hear  no  mora  of "  bodies 
being/oMKii  at  law  taater.'' 
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he  would  relate  that  on  the  circuit,  stopping  to  bait  al  a  place  where 
many  years  hefore  Mr,  Moises  had  been  curate,  he  had  the  curiosity 
lo  ask  ihe  landlord  of  the  inn  whether  he  remembered  him  ?  "  Yes," 
answered  he  with  an  oath,  "  I  well  remember  him.  I  have  had  reason 
enough  to  remember  him.  It  was  the  worst  day  this  parish  ever  saw 
ihai  brought  him  here."  The  lawyer,  afraid  of  hearing  something 
hard  on  the  character  of  his  old  master,  said,  with  some  solemnity, 
"Mr.  Moises,  I  am  certain,  was  a  most  respectable  man."  "That 
maybe,"  cried  Boniface,  "but  he  married  me  lo  the  worst  wife  that 
ever  man  was  plagued  with."  "  Oh !  is  that  al!  ?  that  was  vonr  own 
fanlt;  she  was  your  own  choice,  not  Mr,  Moises'."  "  Yes,"  con- 
cluded he,  unconvinced — "bnt  1  could  not  have  been  married  if  there 
had  not  been  a  parson  lo  marry  us." 

Lord  Eldon  had  not  quile  as  high  a  respect  for  "  trial  by  jury"  as 
Lord  Erskine.  He  said,  '■  I  remember  Mr  Justice  (iould  trying  a 
cause  at  York,  and  when  he  had  proceeded  for  about  two  hours,  he 
observed,  'Here  are  only  eleven  jurymen;  where  is  the  twelfth.' 
*  Please  you,  my  lord,'  said  one  of  the  eleven,  '  he  is  gone  away  about 
some  business,  but  he  has  left  his  verdict  with  me.'"* — Once,  when 
leaving  Newcastle,  after  a  very  successful  assize,  a  farmer  rode  up  to 
him,  and  said,  "Well,  lawyer  Scott,  I  was  glad  that  you  carried  the 
day  so  often  ;  and  if  I  had  had  my  way,  you  should  never  once  have 
been  beaten.  1  was  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  yon.  were  sure  of  my 
vole,  fur  you  are  my  countryman,  and  we  are  proud  of  you." 

Mr.  Scotl  was  now  very  prosperous.  His  "opinions"  contained 
ttat-\  *">  many"ils"  and  "  buis,"  and  "tlioughs,"  that  the 
|_A.  D.  1782.J  goii^.jtors  seldom  laid  cases  before  him,— while  Kenyon, 
g  ug  d  c  ans  ers  I  h  could  he  acted  upon,  was  making,  by  case- 
n  »e  g  I  ne  3000/  a  jear.  He  was,  however,  a  zealous  and  not 
oo  sc    pulous  al  o  a  d  from  his  circuit  and  town  practice  he  be- 

a  o  oun  a  y  a  ly  saving,  which  at  length  accumulaied  into  a 
p  n  ely  f  ne  S  11  he  was  food  of  grumbling.  Giving  an  account 
of  a  s  nee  re  of  400/  a  year,  which  his  brother  William  had  got  in 
i  o  o  s  C  Tin  ona  h  f  ure  Chancellor  despondiugly  adds,  "  As  to 
your  humble  servant,  I  have  the  younger  broiher's  portion,  a  life  of 
"drudgery;  our  part  of  the  profession  has  no  places  for  young  men, 
and  it  will  wear  me  out  before  I  cease  to,  be  such." 

To  relieve  bis  melancholy  at  this  period  of  his  career,  although  he 
despised  the  sweetest  warblings  of  Italian  song,  he  would  go  on  a 
Saturday  night  to  witness  the  iriumf)h  of  the  histrionic  art  at  Drury 
Lane  Thealre.  "  You  will  see,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  lo  a  friend,  "  the 
papeis  are  full  of  accounts  of  a  Mrs.  SUtdonaJ  a  new  actress.  She  is 
beyond  all  idea  capiial.     I  never  saw  an  actress  before.     In  ray  notion 

"  This,  after  all,  is  pretty  mticli  like  voting  by  proxy  in  a  certain  deliberative 
assembly;  although  there  the  fiction  is,  that  the  peer  holding  the  proxy  votea 
according  to  Ma  own  conscience ; — and  holding  two  proxies,  if  he  votes  on  op- 
posite sides  (al  he  may,)  he  is  supposed  suddenly  to  have  changed  his  opinion. 
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of  just  affecting  aclioii  ami  elocution,  she  beats  our  deceased  Roscius 
all  to  nothing."* — BtU  excitement  more  oongecial  to  him  was  at  hand, 
Though  he  wore  a  stuff  gown,  he  was  rapidly  geiting  into  the  lead, 
and  was  throwing  worthy  plodders,  who  were  his  seniors,  out  of  busi- 
ness. Therefore  a  silk  gown  was  offered  lo  liim  rj  ,  i-gg  -i 
without  solicitation.     The  moving  cause  to  the  pro-    L     •       •  -J 

motion  which  now  look  place  wag  the  wish  to  advance  Erskine,  who 
had  lately  so  much  astonished  the  world  by  his  eloquence,  and  was  a 
special  favourite  with  the  reigning  Adminislralioii.  An  ntiempt  was 
made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  ihc  batch  ;  but  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
his  senior,  resolutely  resisted  this -arrangenient,  and  obtained  a  patent 
of  precedence,  which  preserved  his  relative  rank  among  those  who 
took  liieir  places  within  the  bar  along  with  him.t 


CHAPTER  CXCIV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  L 

Hitherto  the  successful  lawyer  had  cautiously  avoided  mixing  at  all 
in  parly  politics.  He  was  known  to  be  a  good  Oxford  Tory,  oT genuine 
Church-snd-King  principles,  which  he  did  not  seek  lo  dipguise;  but  in 
the  struggles  between  Lord  North  and  the  Whigs,  or  between  the  dif- 
fcrent  sections  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  he 
had  outwardly  shown  no  interest — prudently  devoting  himself  to  hia 
profession,  without  giving  offence  to  anyone.  Corre-  rjy^^  1777"! 
sponding  with  his  brothers  during  the  American  war,  he  •■        '  '-I 

showed  that  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Ministry,  but  thought  ranch 
worse  of  Opposition.  When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Biirgoyne  and  his  army,  he  wrote  to  Henry :  "  Yon  could 
not  be  more  deeply  concerned  for  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Burgoyne,  than 
were  your  two  brothers  and  your  sister.  We  mingled  onr  tears  for 
two  days  together,  being  English  folks  of  the  old  stamp,  and  retaining, 
in  spite  of  modern  patriotism,  some  affection  and  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Old  England.  All  people  whose  hearts  iie  in  the  same  direction  are 
extremely  concerned.  It  is  totally  unknown,  even  to  themselves,  what 
the  Ministry  will  do:  I  think  they  want  common  sense  and  common 
spirit,  as  much  as  the  minority  wants  common  honesty."  He  highly 
approved  the  sentiments,  and  he  implicitly  followed  the  aduice,  soon 
after  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William ;  "  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  sick  of  politics — there  is  so  much  folly  on  the  part  of  Minis- 
ters, and  so  much  villany  on  the  other  side,  under  the  cloak  of  patriot- 
ism, that  an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lament  the  fate  of  his 

'  Surtees,  p.  76.  f  Vide  ante,  Vol.  VI.,  Ch.  CLXXVIII. 

VOL.  VII.  6 
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country,  and  butter  h       wn  b      d  II      he  can.     And  I  hope  you 

take  care  to  do  so."  Ph  n  g  p  pi  y,  he  expresses  hiniaeif 
looT**'^^'^"  nfLd  helburne's  Administration : 
[A,  D.  1783.J     ,.  ^  ^jj  I     [j,   1      Charles  Fox  can't  get  in 

again,  and  that  Lord     h  lb  1     p  in,  and  that  Lord  North 

may  rule  the  roast  ag  h  1     pi  I  like  the  language  of 

Lord  North  better  h  n  h  f  y  h  an  or  set  of  men  in  the 
House,  upon  the  sub  p  11  p  but  his  seem  to  be  strng- 

gling  who  cangiveip  fl       Id    ights    f  Old  England." 

However,  when  the  "inglorious  peace  ha  1  bee  cens  re  1  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the ."  Coal  t  on  had  slorn  e  1  1  e  royal 
closet,  Lord  Thurlow,  leading  the  Oppos  ton  w  (h  ll  e  zealous  aid  of 
the  King,  urged  Mr,  Scott  to  enlist  as  a  recru  t  inder  h  s  banner, — 
arguing  thai,  on  pntilic  grounds,  the  Cro  vn  ougl  t  to  be  supported,. — 
and  pointing  out  the  ambitious  prospects  wh  ch  st  ope  to  I  m  if  he 
became  a  "  King's  friend,"  as  soon  as  !  s  Majesty  shoul  1  be  rescued 
from  the  bondage  to  which  hts  Majesty  had  been  reduced  bu  which 
liis  Majesty  was  determined  not  to  beai  A  regard  fo  p  nc  pie  and  for 
personal  advantage  recommended  the  proposal  o  one  so  cl  attached 
to  the  King  and  to  himself, — and  he  yielded.  The  ex  01  ancellor  un- 
dertook to  procure  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  speedily 
succeeded  through  Lord  Weymouth,  owner  of  the  borough  of  Weobly, 

now,  alas!    disfranchised.*     A  stipulation  being  easily  made   that 

"  hja  conduct  in  parliament  should  be  entirely  independent  of  Lord 
Weymouth's  political  opinions," — which  corresponded  exacUy 
[June.]  ^-^^  j^j^  ^^^^ — [jg  posted  down  to  Weobly  with  the  conge 
U'elire  in  his  pocket,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he  proceeded  to 
the  house  that  contained  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  and  began  his 
canvass  by  giving  her  a  kiss.  At  the  hustings,  the  ceremony  of  election 
was  to  have  been  quietly  gone  through  as  usual,  but  he  was  addressed 
by  a  very  old  man,  who  said,  with  a  true  Herefordshire  accent,  "  We 
hear  how  as  you  be  a  la'er,  and  if  so  be,  you  ought  to  tip  us  a  speech 
—a  thing  not  heard  in  Weobly  this  thirty  year ;  and  the  more  especially 
as  Lord  Surey  has  been  telling  the  folks  at  Hereford  as  you  be  a  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne gentleman,  sent  down  by  a  peer,  and  not  having  no 
connexion  with  this  here  place."  Lord  Eldon  gave  the  following  good- 
humoured  account  of  the  fresh  effort  he  was  driven  to  make  as  a  mob 
orator when  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  ranch  better  than  in  his  na- 
tive town. 

"  I  got  upon  a  heap  of  stones  and  made  them  as  good  a  speech  upon 

•  I  have  already  pointed  out,'  and  I  will  not  again  dwell  upon,  the  palpable  mis- 
representation of  Lord  Eldon  respecting  FoK'a  wish  to  have  had  Thutlow  for 
Chaneellor  to  the  Coalition  Ministry."  I  must  say,  that  on  various  occasions,  in 
Lord  Eldon'8  old  age,  his  memory  had  failed  him,  or  he  conceived  himself  justi- 
fied in  using  considerable  liberties  with  truth. 
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poluics  m  general  as  I  could,  and  it  had  either  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
being  a  long  one.  My  audience  liked  it,— on  account,  among  other 
thing*  of  its  length.  I  concluded  by  drawing  their  attention  to  Lord 
Surrey's  speech,  I  admitted  that  I  was  unknown  to  them.  1  said  that 
I  had  explained  my  public  principles,  and  how  I  meant  to  act  in  Par- 
liament, that  I  should  do  all  I  had  promised;  and  that,  though  then 
unknown  to  them,  I  hoped  I  should  entitle  myself  to  more  of  their  con- 
fidence and  regard  than  I  could  have  claimed,  if,  being  the  son  of  the 
first  Duke  in  England,  I  had  held  myself  out  as  a  reformer  whilst  riding, 
as  the  Earl  of  Surrey  rode,  into  the  first  town  of  the  county,  drunk, 
upon  a  cider  cask,  and  talking,  in  that  slate,  of  'reform.'  My  audience 
liked  the  speech,  and  I  ended,  as  1  had  begun,  by  kissing  the  prettiest 
girl  in  ihe  place;— .very  pleasant,  indeed.  Lord  Surrey  had  often  been 
my  client,  even  at  that  early  period  of  my  life.  He  bad  heard  of,  or 
read,  my  speech;  and,  when  I  met  him  afterwards  in  town,  he  good- 
humouredly  said,  'I  have  had  enough  of  meddling  with  you;  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.'  " 

Of  course  he  was  returned  without  opposition.    He  took 
his  seal  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  but  reserved     ^  "^^  '  °-i 
his  maiden  speech  till  the  ensuing  session. 

Then  carile  the  most  deadly  struggle  recorded  in  our  party  annals. 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  slate,  Scott  and  Erskine,  tlie  liopes 
of  the  opposite  parties,  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  debale  on  Fox's 
Indra  Bill,— and  bolfiegregiously  failed.*  The  Honourable  ^^ 
Member  for  Weobly  very  characteristically  required  "  more  L^*^*=-  ^0.] 
time  lo  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  measure,"  but  "  was  nevertheless 
clear  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  rather  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ;  but 
he  would  not  declare  against  il ;  he  would  rather  wail  liU  he  got  more 
Irght  thrown  upon  the  subject ;  and  as  he  was  attached  lo  no  particular 
party,  he  would  then  vole  as  justice  seemed  to  direct.  He  meant  here- 
after to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  Bill ;  he  could  assure  the  House,  he 
would  form  it  elaborately,  and  when  he  gave  il,  il  should  be  an  honest 
one.  t  Mr.  Fox  good-naturedly  paid  a  comphment  to  the  new  mem- 
ber s  professional  reputation,  but  "  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on 
his  inconsistency;  for,  after  slating  the  necessity  for  lime  lo  deliberate 
on  the  Bill,  ho  had  immediately,  without  any  opportunily  for  delibera- 
tion, ventured  to  pronounce  a  decision  against  it,  and  wilh  a  good  deal 
of  posi  liven  ess." 

To  repair  his  misfortune,  Scott  formed  the  most  insane  scheme  that 
ever  eniered  the  mind  of  a  sensible  man.  He  resolved,  r-n 
in  the  debale  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  be  re-  iP^'^-  HSD.] 
venged  of  Fox,  by  imitating  the  manner  of  Sheridan,  and  becoming 
witty  and  sarcastic.  Accordingly,  from  a  volume  of  Elegant  Extraels, 
a  new  edition  of  Joe  Miller,  and  the  Bible,  he  crammed  himself  wilh 
quotations,  jokes,  and  texts,  as  laboriously  as  if  he  had  been  preparing 
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to  argue  a  case  upon  a  coniingenl  remainder  before  the  twelve  Judges. 
He  began  however,  more  suo,  by  alluding  to  certain  insinuations,  "that 
agreeably  to  the  common  conduct  nf  lawyers,  he  would  nut  scruple  to 
pspouse  any  cause  which  he  should  be  paid  to  defend.  In  the  warmest 
terms  he  reprobated  such  unwortliyimpntaiions :  he  asserted  ihe  reluc- 
tiince  of  his  nature  to  such  practices,  and  he  declared  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  considered  it  his  duty  to  deliver  his  sentiments — the  solemn 
sentiments  of  his  heart  and  conscience."  Then,  without  having  at  all 
prepared  hia  audience  for  the  transition,  he  came  lo  his  facetim,  and, 
alluding  to  the  popular  caricature  upon  Mr.  Fox  as  "  Carlo  Kuan," 
he  affected  to  speak  very  courteously  of  the  Whig  chief,  and  observed, 
"  As  Brutus  said  of  Ciesar — 

'he  would  be  crown'd  ! 

How  that  mijlit  change  his  nature,— theiB 'a  the  question.' " 

!n  a  moment  the  orator  plunged  into  Scripture,  saying,  "  It  was  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  affliction  that  the  cause  of  it  should  originate  with  one 
tu  whom  the  nation  had  so  long  looked  up ;  a  wound  from  hiiu  was 
doubly  painful.  Like  Joab,  he  gave  the  shake  of  friendship,  but  the 
other  hand  held  a  dagger  with  which  he  despatched  the  Cons tilu lion." 
He  next  pulled  a  New  Testament  from  his  pocket;  and,  after  a 
proper  apology  for  again  alluding  to  any  thing  recorded  in  sacred  writ, 
read  some  verses  in  diff'e rent  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  which 
seemed  lo  express  the  intended  innovations  in  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company:  "  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon 
his  horns  ten  crowns.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave 
power  to  the  beast;  and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying.  Who  is 
like  unto  the  beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  warwilh  him'l  And  there 
was  given  to  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  ;  and  power  was  given 
unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months."  ["Here,"  said  Mr. 
Scolt,  "I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  of  six  monUis."*]  "And  he 
caoseth  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  to  receive  a  mark  in 
their  right  hand,  or  in  their  forehead."  [Here  places,  pensions,  and 
peerages  are  clearly  marked  out.]  "And -he  cried  mightily  with  a 
strong  voice,  saying  Babylon  the  Great"  [plainly  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,] "  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  bird."  Having  at 
great  length  continued  lo  read  these  prophecies,  and  to  show  iheir  ful- 
iilment,  he  came  to  Thucydides,  where  the  Athenian  Ambassadors  ob- 
serve lo  the  Lacediemonian  magistrates,  that  men  are  much  more  pro- 
voked by  injustice  than  by  violence,  inasmuch  as  injustice  coming  as 
from  an  equal,  has  the  appearance  of  dishonpsly,  while  mere  violence, 
proceeding  from  one  stronger,  seems  but  the  effect  of  inevitable  neces- 
sity." Steering  from  grave  to  gay,  and  throwing  in  some  Oxford  puns, 
he  anticipated  thai  the  new  Kings,  who  were  to  supersede  the  Directors, 
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might  in  their  turn  be  pronounced  inadequate  to  the  government  of  s 
remote  a  country  ;  "  aiid  then,"  said  he — 


He  at  last  concluded  by  pathetically  comparing  the  Directors  of  the 
EaBt  India  Company  to  the  wife  of  Othello,  about  to  be  mjirdered  in 
her  bed;  "They  cry  out  for  some  respite, — they  plead,  like  Desdemo- 
na,  'Kill  me  tomorrow — let  me  live  lo-night, — but  half  an  hour.'  When 
that  prayer  was  rejected,  a  deed  was  done  which  was  repented  loo 
late  •'» 

The  House  seems  to  have  listened  with  much  amazement  to  this  pe- 
dantic jumble  of  profane  and  scriptural,  humorous  and  pathetic,  quota- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer.  But  he  was  the  cause  of  wit  in 
other  men,  and  much  merriment  followed  in  nllusiona  to  him  during  the 
remainder  of  the  debate.  Sheridan,  in  particular,  feeling  that  his  pro- 
vince was  invaded,  is  said  to  have  been  cruelly  severe  itpon  legal  ora- 
tory: but,  luckily  for  our  order,  all  that  the  Parliamentary  History  re- 
cords is  that  "  he  cited  ^yith  most  happy  ease  and  correctness  passages 
from  almost  the  same  pages,  which  controverted  these  quotalions,  and 
told  strongly  for  the  Bill ;  he  quoted  three  more  verses  from  the  Reve- 
lation, by  wl^ich  he  melamorphosed  ihe  beast  with  seven  heads  with 
crowns  on  them,  into  seven  angels  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen. "t 

Mr.  Scott  was  sadly  chagrined  by  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  be  live- 
ly; and  henceforth,  reading  the  Bible  only  for  spiritual  edification,  he 
renounced  the  other  books  which  he  had  quoted,  and, all  such  trumpery, 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  his  parhamentary  elTorls  he  trusted  thence- 
forward to  legal  learning,  metaphysical  subtlety,  strong  good  sense,  and 
frequent  appeals  to  his  conscience.  He  never  acquired  the  fame  of  a 
good  debater,  but  he  sometimes  spoke  with  considerable  weight  and, 
effect,  and  he  was  a  useful  ally  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Coalition  Ministry  being  dissolved  on  ihe  rejection  of  Fox's 
India  Bill  in  (he  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  being  Prime  Minister, 
it  was  thought  legal  promotion  was  now  open  to  Mr.  Scott ;  rrj  „  .-.  -i 
and  it  is  believed  that  Lord  Thurlow,  on  recovering  the  L  '  '-• 
Great  Seal,  made  an  effort  to  have  him  made  Solicitor  General.  Bui  Mr. 
Pitt  insisted  on  appointing  Pepper  Arden,  saying  that  "the  member  for 
Weobly, — for  whom  he  professed  much  respect,  notwithstanding  his 
quotations — must  be  contented  to  take  hia  turn  in  professional  promo- 
tion after  his  seniors." 

Although  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Scotl  had  attached  himself  was,  by 
a  combination  of  lucky  chances,  and  by  the  splendid  talents  of  its  chief, 
firmly  possessed  of  power,  he  had  been  five  years  in  Parliament  before 
he  attained  office; — which  ought  to  soften  the  discontent  of  young  law- 
yers, who  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  ill-used,  and  to  despond,  if  they 
are  not  made  law  officers  of  ihe  Crown,  or  Judges,  as  soon  as  they  are 
returned  to  the  House  of  Cbmiiions.     During  this  interval  he  steadily 

'  34  Pari.  Hist.  33.  t  It-  51- 
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BiippOTleJ  the  Government,  although  he  once  or  twice  followed  a  course 
which  prudence,  as  well  as  conscience,  recommend  a,— by  showing  that 
he  could  form  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  that,  if  not  properly  appreci- 
ated by  the  Minister,  he  might  become  a  formidaWe  aniagonisl. 

He  gallantly  combated  the  motion  of  the  Coalitionists  to  stop  the 
supplies  when  the  King  refused  to  dismiss  his  Ministers  on  the  Address 
..n  I  -voj  1  of  'he  House  of  Commons,  saying,  "  I  aJviae  Minis- 
LbEB.  ZU,  17S4.J  ^|.g  ^^^  ^^  ^iij^jj  pf  3  cesignalion:  at  present  they 
have  the  people  on  their  side,~many  of  whom,  in  petitions  to  the 
Throne,  speak  very  different  language  from  that  of  their  representatives 
in  this  House."* 

As  the  struggle  proceeded,  the  King  and  the  Premier  becoming  dady 
more  popular,  and"  public  indignation  being  strongly  roused  against  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  the  time  was  come,— which  had  been  wisely 
''bided,"— for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  While  this  was  expected,  Mr. 
Scott  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Newcastle  :  "No  dissolution  lo-day;  life 
promised  by  Piit  till  Monday,  and  no  longer  promised ;  but  whether  to  be 
enjoyed,  doubtful.  Both  our  Newcastle  members  voted  against  us  last 
night;  but  the  majority,  you  see,  crumbles  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  North's 
myrmidons,  which  he  bought  with  the  Treasury  money,  we  should  have 
a  complete  triumph,  f  told  the  Chancellor  lo-day,  that  he  ought  to  re- 
sign, or  dismiss  us.  But  wha.l  will  be  done,  or  what  will  become  of 
the  country,  God  knows.  I  have  the  offer  of  two  other  seats  in  Par- 
liament gratis — but  I  shall  keep  my  old  one."t 

Accordingly,  on  the  general  election,  he  was  again  returned  for  Weo- 
r  i^a^  T   bly;  and,  close  as  the  borough  was,  he  was  obliged  to 

[_A.  D.  17B4.J  ^1^^^  himself  there— leaving  his  briefs  and  fees  at  the 
Lancaster  Assizes — which  he  said  "he  could  ill  afford," — although  he 
must  no  w  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  professional  income. 
■  The  first  occasion  of  his  speaking  in  the  new  Parliament  was  on  the 
Westminster  Scrutiny- when  he  justly  gained  great  credit.  The 
election  for  this  city,  instead  of  being  over  in  one  day,  according  to  our 
fashion,  had  lasted  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  16th  of  May,  the  day 
on  which  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet;  and  although  Mr.  Fox 
ought  clearly  to  have  been  returned,  the  High  Bailiff,  from  corrupt  ino- 
lives,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  grant«d  a  scrutiny.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  most  improperly  countenanced  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  majo- 
rity now  at  his  command.  Bui  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  scruliny  had  made  little  progress,  and  there  seemed  a  strong 
probability  that  before  it  was  concluded  Parliament  would  he  dissolved. 
The  case  was  so  flagrant,  that  af\er  several  divisions,  on  which  the 
numbers  in  favour  of  the  Government  gradually  lessened,  a  resolution 
was  carried,  ordering  the  High  Bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  return,— 
and  this  Mr^  Fox  followed  up  with  a  motion,  that  all 
LtRB,  1,  I7S6.J  j|^^  former  proceedings  respecting  the  scrutiny  should 
be  expunged  from  the  Journals.     The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 

*  34  Pari.  Hist.  616.  f  Twiss,  i.  113. 
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Seotl,  against  whose  prior  voles  on  this  sdbjecf  somB  sarcasms  were 
levelled.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  most  masterly  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  alihough  the  printed  report  of  his  speech  is  so  d  f  h 

we  can  form  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  ils  meril.     F    n    h 
pies  of  the  common  law,  and  the  stalules  for  regulating    1 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  down  to  that  of  George  III.,        d  d      d    1 
doctrine  "That  the  eleciion  must  be  finally  closed  befo      1  f 

the  writ,  and  that  the  writ  must  be  returned  on  or  befo  h  d  y  pe 
citied  in  it:" 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  added,  "that  I  condemn  the  scrutiny,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  imptile  improper  motives  to  those  who  have 
voted  for  it.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  credit  for  purity  of  intention  ; 
they  were  wrong  only  in  judgment.  They  had  a  very  unnecessary 
tenderness  for  the  conscience  of  the  High  BailiiT,  which  they  say  ihey 
would  not  torture  by  compelling  him  to  make  a  return  before  he  should 
have  thoroughly  scrutinized  his  poll:  but  surely  bis  oath  does  not  bind 
him  to  any  thing  more  than  to  make  his  return  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, in  the  lime  which  the  law  allowed  him  to  satisfy  his  conscience. 
To  make  him  do  this  speedily,  is  no  more  to  torture  his  conscience, 
than  you  lorlute  the  conscience  of  jurymen,  by  compelling  them  to  find 
their  verdict  before  iheyare  permitted  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  to  warm  them- 
selves al  a  lire.  Indeed,  the  prompt  obedience  he  has  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  House,  communicated  lo  him  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  last 
week,  shows  that  his  conscience  is  not  of  the  most  delicate  texture ;  for 
as  il  would  have  been  tyrannical  in  the  House  to  attempt  to  force  his 
conscience,  so  it  would  have  been  unchristian  in  him  to  violate  his  con- 
science merely  to  obey  an  unjust  order.  But  he  did  not  require,  it 
seems,  much  time  to  make  np  his  mind  when  the  House  commanded 
him.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  have  paid  as  prompt  an  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  King's  writ?  I  confess  I  do  not  like  that  conscience 
in  re  turning-officers,  under  colour  of  which  they  may  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  for  ever,  or  at  least  presp  e  na  o  w  h  e  rump 
of  a  Parliament  on  the  day  when  the  represe  a  es  of  he  vhole  na- 
tion ought  lo  assemble." 

He  was  not  only  listened  lo  with  le  marked  a  en  on  wh  ch  any 
member  speaking  aeainst  his  parly  is  sure  o  co  nm  nd  b  hi  playful- 
ness on  "conscience"  exceedingly  tickled  h  s  hearers  and  lest  down 
amidst  loud  shouts  of  applause  from  tie  0).po  on  be  le  *  Mr. 
Fox,  commenting  on  the  speeches  of  e  d  ffe  ent  spealte  s  ho  had 
taken  part  in  (be  debate,  said,  "One  learned  gen  1  ma  particular 

(the  honourable  member  lor  Weobly)  1  a«  e  e  ed  o  1  e  hole  of  the 
ease,  wiih  a  soundness  of  argument,  and  a  depth  and  closeness  of  rea- 
soning, that  perhaps  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  the  discussion  of  any 
topic  within  these  walls,  that  turned  on  the  statute  and  common  law, 
on  the  analogy  of  writs,  and  (he  combination  of  technical  and  conslilu- 
lional  learning.     So  well  and  so  ably,  indeed,  has  that  learned  gentle- 

*  25  Pari.  Hist.  ISO. 
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man  argued  it,  that  nothing  like  an  answer  has  been  offered  lo  any  one 
of  his  appeals  to  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.  In  truth,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ia  out  of  the  power  of  ingenuity  itself  to  overthrow  the  positions 
laid  down  by  that  learned  gentleman — to  whom  I  will  offer  no  apology 
for  any  allusion  I  may  have  made  to  him  on  albrmer  day ;  and  1  consider 
myself  peculiarly  happy  in  having  been  able  to  say  any  thing  that  could 
draw  forth  so  masterly  and  instructive  a  speech."  Mr.  Scott  found 
himself  in  a  minority  of  137  against  242;  btit  he  enhanced  liia  impor- 
tance witli  the  Minister  by  this  instance  of  independence,  and  he  secured 
respectful  treatment  from  the  leader  of  Opposition.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  observed,  "Fox  never  said  .an  uncivil  word  to  me  during 
the  whole  time  I  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I'll  tell  you  to 
what  I  attribute  thaL  When  the  legality  of  the  condunl  of  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster  was  before  tiie  House,  all  the  lawyers  on  the 
Ministerial  side  defended  his  right  to  grant  the  scrutiny.  1  thought 
their  law  bad,  and  E  luld  them  so.  I  asked  Kenyon  how  he  could  an- 
swer this, — that  every  writ  or  commission  must  be  returned  on  the 
day  on  which  il  is  made  returnable?  He  could  not  answer  it.  Fox 
afterwards  came  to  me,  and  said  something  very  civil  and  obliging."* 

Mr.  Scott,  immediately  after  this  escapade,  returned  lo  his  allegiance 
10  Mr.  Pitt — from  which  he  never  again  swerved.  He  still  considered 
.  himself,  however,  as  more  particularly  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Thur- 
low,  to  whom  he  owed  bis  seat,  and  who  evinced  a  strong  desire  lo  push 
pj  .  .  -|  him  forward.  For  this  reason  he  warmly  espoused  the 
L  ■-'   cause  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  made  a  speech  in  his  favour 

on  the  very  serious  charge  of  the  Rohilla  war.  In  concluding,  he  al- 
luded, with  just  severity,  to  an  observation  made  the  preceding  day  by 
Mr.  FoK,  w  h  d  d  I  h  w  Id  always  watch  gendemen  of  the 
profession  of   h    1  h  nia."     Mr,  Fox  now  very  hand- 

somely decl  h  b  f    1  or  a  madman  would  disparage 

or  despise  thiglpf  n  HIada  very  high  regard  for  il,  and 
fur  tiie  learn  d      n  I  m  p  r,  whose  great  abilities  and  high 

character  en    1    I  I  m  to  u  I       pect.     He  assured  the  House  and 

the  learned  g     I  II  nothing  more  by  saying  that  'he 

would  watch  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  of  that  profession,'  than  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  from  being  in  the  habits  of  a  peculiar  style  of 
reasoning,  were  apt  to  infuse  that  style  into  their  arguments  in  that 

In  the  following  session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Scotl  spoke  ably  in  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  supporting  the  commercial  irpaly 
with  France  against  the  very  unjust  and  illiberal  attacks  of  ihe  Whigs. 
Having  charged  them  with  having  had  a  similar  plan  in  contemplation 
when  they  were  in  office,  he  said,  "I  am  happy  that  the  measure 
rivf  R   iiTft'T"!     '3  now  arcomplished  in  a  manner  which  promises 

LivjARCH  o,  17B7.J  g  gj.ggj  accession  of  wealth  to  England,  and  holds 
out  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  her  artisans, — whose  industry, 

•  Twias,  i.  131,  f  35  Pari.  Hist.  58. 
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skill,  and  perseverance,  joined  to  their  proaigious  capital,  must  ever 
insure  them  superiority  over  all  competiiors."*  . ,      t,- 

He  now  received  his  first  Judicial  appointment,  being  named  by  I5i- 
shop  Thurlow  Chancellor  of  tlie  County  Palatine  of  Duiham.  ile 
therefore  ceased  to  attenti  the  assizes  at  Durham  as  a  counsel,  and  pre- 
sided in  his  own  Court  wiih  all  proper  Boletnnity.  Here  he  was  very 
little  troubled  with  equity  business.  We  only  know  of  one  case  which 
came  before  him,  and  that  was  not  contentious;  but  he  made  the  most 
of  it.  Upon  an  application  lo  direct  an  allowance  to  a  minor,  then  at 
college,  who  would  be  entitled,  when  of  age,  to  an  income  of  about  dOO/.  a 
year,  he  thus  addressed  ihe  ward  of  the  Court; — 

"  Young  gentleman,  you  will  shortly  become  entitled  to  a  small  pro- 
perly, which  mav  prove  lo  you  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according 
as  you  use  it.  Il  was,  perhaps,  formnate  for  me  that  I  was  not  situated 
in  my  early  life  as  you  are  now.  1  had  not,  like  i  y<in,  a  small  fortune 
to  look  to;  I  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  my  own  exertions;  and,  so 
far  from  considering  this  a  misforiune,  I  now  esteem  it  a  blessmg;  ior  il  1 
had  possessed  the  same  means  which  you  will  enjoy,  I  should  in  all 
probability  not  be  where  1  now  am.  I  would  therefore  caution  you  not 
to  let  this  little  property  turn  your  mind  from  more  important  objects; 
but  rather  let  it  stimulate  you  to  cultivate  your  abilities,  and  to  advance 
yourself  in  society." 

Mr.  Pitt,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  having  suddenly  ahandoneJ 
Hastings,  and— contrary  to  the  wish  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  a 
scheme  for  making  him  a  Peer;  perhaps  a  Minister—  u,^.  1788.] 
having  given  him  up  to  impeachment,  Mr.  Scott  look  no 
part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  him;t  but  he  resolutely  de- 
fended Sir  Elijah  Impey,  chafed  with  having  illegally  hanged  the  great 
Brahmin,  Nuacon.ar ;  and  he  struggled  against  the  attempts  lo  prejudice 
the  cause  of  the  accused  Judge  by  the  admission  of  improper  evidence, 
—enlarging  on  the  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  rules  of  law  m  all  pro- 
ceedings in  any  sort  tending  to  a  ju4icial  determination.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  Fox,  in  a  tone  very  unusual  with  him,  "attacked  the  lawyers  with 
a  good  deal  of  warmth  and  asperity,  for  coming  down  in  a  body  to  jug- 
gle and  confound  the  members  of  ihat  House."! 

Mr.  Scotl,  before  he  was  Solicitor  General,  chiefly  made  himself 
prominent  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  speaking  m  favour  of  a  bill— 
which  caused  much  excitement  at  the  lime,  but  has  now  lost  all  interest 
.—for  declaring  "  that  the  East  India  Company,  according  to  die  just  con- 
struction of  the  India  Bill.  24  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  was  liable  lo  repay  to  the 
Government  at  home  the  charges  of  sending  a  military  force  to  the  East 
Indies."  Erskine,  then  out  of  Parliament,  was  heard  at  the  bar  ot  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  counsel  for  the  Company,  and  strongly  animad- 

»  36  Pari,  Hiat.  505.  ,  , 

f  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  even  low  ha  voted  on  the  Benares  charge, 

when  Mr.  Pitt  went  over  so  abruptly  that  his  own  Attorney  General  would  not 

follow  him. 
t  a?  Pari.  Hist.  37,  33. 
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verled  on  cerlain  arguments  of  Mr.  Sc'oti  lo  prove  the  iiability  of  his 
clients, coniending  thai,  at  all  evenia.the  Legislature  was  here  usurping 
judicial  fonclions,  and  that  the  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  Court 
of  Law. — Mr.  Scott,  on  several  occasions,  defended  his  opinion,  and 
insisted  that  this  was  a  fit  occasion  for  Parliament,  by  a  declaratory  Act, 
10  pronounce  what  its  intentions  really  were.  Mr.  Sheridjo,  Colonel 
Itarr^,  and  other  OppositiuQ  members,  furiously  assailed  the  arguments 
of  The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Weobly  in  this  controversy; 
— but  the  position  he  had  acquired  in  the  House  may  best  be  estimated 
from  the  laboured  attack  upon  him  by  Mr.  Francis  (pretiy  generally 
supposed  to  be  Junius,)  in  which  the  orator,  with  much  unmerited  abuse 
of  the  individual  and  his  order,  animadTerls  with  some  felicity  on  his 
inveterate  habit  of  lauding  hia  own  honesty: — 

"  This  is  not  a  legislative  question,  and  it  is  absurd  for  Parliament  to 
ask  lawyers  what  it  meant  by  ils  own  act  and  deed?  In  this  House, 
to  be  sure,  we  have  every  assistance  that  learning  and  practice  can  af- 
ford. We  have  a  learned  person  (Mr.  Johu  Scott)  among  ns,  who  is 
universally  acknowledged  lo  be  the  great  luminary  of  the  law,  whose 
opinions  are  oracles,  to  whose  skill  and  authority  all  his  own  profession 
look  np  with  reverence  and  amazement.  Well,  Sir,  what  information 
have  we  gained  from  that  most  eminent  person?  I  will  not  attempt  to 
follow  or  repeal  so  long,  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  so  ingenious  an  argu- 
ment. Ingenuity,  it  seems,  is  the  quality  which  is  chiefly  wanted  and 
relied  on,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  well  remember  the  course  of 
it.  The  first  half  hour  of  his  speech,  at  least,  was  dedicated  to  himself. 
He  told  us  who  he  was:  he  explained  to  us,  very  distinctly,  the  whole 
of  his  moral  character,  which  I  think  was  not  immediately  in  questicm  ; 
and  assured  the  House  that  his  integrity  was  the  thing  on  which  he 
valued  himself  most,  and  which  we  might  with  perfect  security  rely  on. 
Of  his  learning,  I  confess  he  spoke  with  more  than, moderation, — with 
excessive  humility.  He  almost  stultified  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  his  integrity.  For  the  sake  of  liis  morality,  he  abandoned  his 
learning;  and  seemed  tod  read  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from 
aa  overrated  opinion  of  his  excessive  skill  and  cunning  in  his  profession. 
in  my  mind.  Sir,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  extraordinary  parade. 
The  learned  gentleman's  reputation  in  private  life,  I  believe,  is  unim- 
peached.  What  we  wanted,  what  we  expected  of  him,  was  his  learn- 
ing, not  his  character.  At  last,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  subject 
of  debate.  Here  we  were  all  in  profound  silence:  attention  held  us 
mule.  Did  he  answer  yourexpectation?  Did  you  perfectly  understand 
him  ?  Did  he  perfecdy  understand  himself?  I  doubt  it  much.  If  he 
fMiRCH  14  T  understood,  he  could  have  explained  himself  to  the 

•-  'J  meanest  capacity.     If  you  had  distinctly  nnderslood  him. 

you  might  distinctly  remember  what  he  said.  Now,  setting  aside  those 
who  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  profession,  is  there  a 
man  here  who  can  remember  and  is  able  lo  stale  the  learned  gentleman's 
arguments? — I  believe  not.     For  ray  own  part,  though  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  listen  with  more  attention  than  I  did,  I  confess  I  soon  lost 
Bight  of  him.  At  first,  indeed,  he  trifled  with  the  subject,  in  a  manner 
that  was  intelligible  at  least,  perhaps  dexterous,  though  not  conclusive. 
He  argued  some  little  collateral  points  with  a  good  deal  of  artifice:  he 
made  manv  subtle  argumentative  distinctions;  he  tried  at  least  to  involve 
US  in  nice,' logical  ditficullies,  and  to  drive  us  ad  abmrdum  by  what  he 
called  unavoidable  inferences,  from  false  premises.  In  short,  he  attacked 
or  defended  some  of  the  out-poals  of  the  questions,  with  what  I  suppose 
is  held  to  be  great  ability  in  Westminsler  Hall.  He  skirmished  well 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  subject  All  this  I  ac- 
knowledge. But  when  he  came  at  last  to  the  grand  point,  at  which  we 
had  impatiendy  expected  the  predominanl  light  of  his  superior  learning, 
—the  decision  of  the  oracle,— did  he  resolve  your  doubts?  Did  he 
untie,  or  did  he  cut,  the  Gordian  knot?  Did  he  prove  to  you,  in  that 
frank,  plain,  popular  way  in  which  he  ought  to  have  addressed  this 
popular  assembly,  and  which  he  would  have  doue  if  he  had  been  sure 
of  his  ground,— did  he  demonslraie  to  you,  that  the  Act  of  1784,  clearly 
and  evidently,  or  even  by  unavoidable  construction,  gave  the  power  de- 
clared by  the  present  Bill?  Sir,  he  did  no  such'  thing.  If  he  did,  let 
us  hear  it  once  more.  He  who  understands  can  remember.  He  who 
remembers  can  repeal.  I  defy  any  man  living,  not  a  lawyer,  to  recite 
even  the  substance  of  that  part  of  his  argument.  The  irtiih  is,  he  left 
the  main  question  exactly  where  he  found  it.  So  it  generally  happens. 
It  belongs  lo  the  learning  of  these  genderaea  and  to  their  prudence  not 
10  decide.  Itiasonoiv.  It  was  so  2000  years  ago."— Having  given 
an  account  of  the  consultation  in  Terence,  after  which  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  desired  the  opinion  of  three  lawyers,  on  the  validity  of  his 
son'a  marriage,  exclaimed  Incerlior  sum  multo  quam  dudum.hQ  con- 
tinued, "Wei!  may  the  Court  of  Directors.— well  may  this  House  make 
Ihe  same  observation  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
common  sense,  what  have  we  gained  by  consulting  these  learned  per- 
sons? It  is  really  a  strange  thing,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  lenmed 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  let  the  sul»jecl  be  what  it  may,  al- 
ways b(«in  their  speeches.with  a  panegyric  on  their  own  integrity.  Yon 
expect  learning,  and  they  give  you  morals;  you  expect  law.  and  tlicy 
give  you  ethics ;  you  ask  them  for  bread,  ant!  they  give  you  a  sione.  In 
point  of  honour  and  morality,  they  are  undoubtedly  on  a  level  with  the 
resiof  mankind.  But  why  should  they  pretend  to  more  ?  Why  should 
Ihey  insist  on  taking  the  lead  in  morality?  Why  should  they  so  per- 
petually insist  upon  their  integrity  as  if  that  objection  were  m  hmtne, 
as  if  that  were  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  prominent  feature, 
of  the  profession?  Equality  is  their  right.  I  allow  it.  But  that  they 
have  any  just  right  to  a  superior  morality,  to  a  pure  and  elevated  probity. 
to  a  frank,  plain, simple,  candid,  unrefined  integrity,  beyond  other  men. 
is  what  1  am  not  yet  convinced  of,  and  without  new  and  unexpected 
proofs  never  will  admit."* 

*  97  Pari.  Hist.  363.    For  Mr.  Scott's  Epeeches  on  this  subject,  see  21  Par! . 
Hist.  37,  86,  186,  IBG. 
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The  bill  was  sure  (n  be  carrieil  by  the  overwhelming  majorilies  which 
the  Miniaier  commanded,  but  the  credit  of  ihe  Govermneni  on  this  oc- 
casion was  mainly  supported  by  Mr,  Seolt— the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  not  having  any  weight  in  the  House. 

The  expected  promotion  in  the  law  had  been  long  delayed  by  intrigues 
rjoNB  1  i'^sps<"'"g  ""6  appointment  to  ihe  offices  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
■■  ■-■  King's  Bench  and  Master  of  ihe  Rolls;  but  ai  last,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  succeeded  him — Pepper  Ar- 
den,  in  spite  of  Thurlow,  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls— and  Sir  Archi- 
bald Macdonald  being  promoted  to  be  Atlorney  General,  John  Scolt,Esq., 
was,  to  the  high  cnufenlment  of  tlie  Bar,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  appointed  Solicitor  General, 

There  were  great  rejoicings  at  Neweasile,  parliculaiJy  when  the  good 
folks  there  knew  that  their  lownsmanhad  become  SihJohn.  He  modest- 
ly wished  to  avoid  knighthood,  but  George  IIL  then  laid  down  a  rule, 
which  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since,  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  and  the  Judges,  if  not  "  honourable"  by  birth,  shall  be  knighted 
— to  beep  up  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  order  of  Knights-bacbeiors — 
and  the  ceremony  ought  to  be  cheerfully  undergone  by  them,  as  an 
accompaniment  of  professional  promotion.  On  this  occasion,  Mac- 
donald,  wiio,  though  Solicitor  General  for  some  years,  had  remained 
"  plain  Archy,"  now  knell,  and  rose  Sjr  Archibald! 

Sir  John  Scott  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  elevation  in  the  fol- 
lowing leiter  to  his  brother  Henry: — 
"Dear  Harry, 

"I  kissed  the  King's  hand  yesterday  as  Solicitor  General.     The 

King,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  laid  his  sword  upon  my  shoulder,  and  bid 

Sir  John  arise.      Al  this  last  inslance  of  his  royal  favour,  I  have  been 

much  disconcerted;  but  I  cannot  help  myself,  so  I  sing — 

'  Oho,  tha  clelight 

To  be  a  gallant  knight ! ' 

I  was  completely  taken  in,  having  no  idea  that  the  King  had  any  such 
intention.  My  wife  ia  persecuted  wilh  her  new  tide,  and  we  laugh  at  her 
from  morning  till  evening. — Be  so  good  as  with  my  beat  love  to  com- 
municate this  intelligence  to  my  brother  and  sisters.  Bessy  joins  in 
affection  to  your  wife  and  Mary,  and  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  Scott."* 
He  had  logo  Ihrough  the  form  of  are-election  for  Weobly,and  he  again 
rJrL¥  1 1  1  ^'"""'^'^  ^'^^  electors  wilh  a  speech,  in  which  he  assured  them, 
'-  '-I  thai  "though  in  office  under  the  Crown,  he  would  continue  to 

be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  righls  and  liberties  of  the  people." — The  ses- 
sion  of  Parliament  was  closed  almost  immediately  after  he  resumed  his 
seatinthetlouseof  Commons,  and  there  was  an  unexampled  cessation  of 
all  political  excitement.    The  Whig  party  seemed  for  ever  annihilated; 
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ils  leaders,  still  labouring  under  the  unpopularity  ihey  had  incurred  by 
ihe  "  coalition,"  had  almost  enlirely  ceased  lo  otFer  any  show  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  Government — and  the  country,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  prosperity  afier  the  disasters  of  the  American 
war,  hailed  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  as  a  '•  heaven-born  minister." 
There  was  likewise  profound  peace  abroad.'and  England  was  respected 
and  courted  by  all  foreign  nations. 

It  was  expected  thai  the  new  law  officer,  till  in  due  gradation  he  was 
raised  to  the  Bench,  would  never  have  any  more  anxious    r-  -, 

duly  to  perform  than  to  sign  a  patent  of  peerage,  or  to  '-*'  "'  ' '^"-J 
prosecute  a  smuggler  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

In  the  absence  of  all  official  business,  he  took  the  very  unusual  step 
of  going  the  round  of  the  Northern  Circuit— although  professional  eti- 
quette has  always  been  understood  to  require  that  a  barrister,  being 
appointed  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  shall  immediately  give  up  his 
circuit — which  often  produces  great  peril,  and  sometimes  serious  Inss, 
when  the  administration  which  he  joins  is  in  a  state  of  caducity.  But 
I  do  not  find  that  any  complaint  was  made  on  this  occasion,  as  when 
Mr.  Wedderburn  first  joined  the  circuit  with  a  silk  gown.  There  was 
not  even  an  "Information  for  Intrusion"  filed  against  Sir  John  Scott 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  Grand  Court, and  he  ever  continued  on 
ilie  best  terms  with  all  his  professional  brethren.  He  took  final  leave 
of  the  Circuit  at  Lancaster,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  days  his  great  delight 
was  lo  talk  of  the  "  Grand  Court" — and  we  shall  see  that  when  he  was 
ex-Chsncellor  a  new  generation  of  cireuiiecrs  took  occasion  to  testify 
tjnabated  regard  for  him.* 

*  By  a  special  grace,  (passed  unanimously  at  a  Grand  Court  held  at  York  on 
the  ISrh  of  July,  1847,  for  which  I  am  most  deeply  grateful,)  1  have  had  access 
to  the  Records  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  I  extract  from  tliem  some  interesting 
entries  respecting  Lord  Eldon; — 
"  York  Spring  Assizes,  1778. 

"  The  following  members  being  severally  summoned  did  not  appear ; 

Mr.  Scott 
"  PJ.  each  1  Gall." 


"  Mr.  Scott  having  told  the  Court  that,  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  "Denl 
and  Mr.  Lee,  he  liad  been  induced  to  accompany  the  Judge  from  Mr.  Bowes's  at 
Gibside  to  Newcastlej  and  declaring  his  contrition  for  huKSine  him— was  fined 
1  Bottle.    PJ." 
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CHAPTER  CXCV. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    EI.DON    TILL    HE    BECAME 
ATTDBNEY    GE!VERAL. 

Nb-ver  was  Ihcro  in  England  auch  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspRct  of 

^„-,    public  affairs  as  in  the  autumn  of  tliia  year;  scarcely  had 

La.d.  17S8.J    ^i^g  Soliciior  General  reiurned  to  London,  eontemphling 


"  Mr.  Attorney  Gen'.  Cliambre,  having  repealed  a  request  formerly  made  liy 
him  to  this  Court,  that  in  coiiEon  of  his  great  age  and  irifirmities  he  might  he 
permitted  to  resign  his  office  of  Attorney  GenL,  was  in  eonson  as  well  of  his  age 
and  infirinities,  as  of  his  long,  laborious,  and  faithful  services  m  the  discharge  of 
that  office,  peimilted  so  to  do.  ,    .        ,  j-     i 

"  The  resignation  of  Mr.  AttJ  GJen'.  Chamljre  being  thereapon  accordingly 
made  and  accepted,  Mr.  Scott  moved  that  Mr.  Cbambre  be  thanUed  by  this  Court 
for  hia  assiduous  and  impartial  discharge  of  bis  late  office,  which  motion  was 
nanimouely  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Cbambre  was  thanked  accord- 


carried  unanimously 

'   "Mr.  Sol'.  Geni.  Eolton  was  immediately  elected  to  succeed  to  the  office  of 


Attr.  Gen'.,  being  vacant  by  tl 


of  Mr.  Chambre,  and  Mr.  Scott  was 


likewise  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  office  of  Sob.  Geni.,  become  vacant 
by  Mr.  Bolton's  proraot.  to  that  nf  Att?.  Gen'." 

'•  York  Grand  Night,  Aug.  the  1781. 

-  .....  .^"...  -V a  ^ery  elegant  and  pointed  spsoch,  and  having 

produced  a  printed  hand-bill,  which  had  been  publicly  distributed,  giving  an 
account  of  Sir  J.  Coekell's'  great  success  at  Skipton  Sessions,  he  mov  d  that  !slr 
J.  Cockell  be  congratulated  in  9  Bottles  for  being  triumphant  at  Skipton  Sessions. 
Carried  in  the  affirmative,    p^." 

«  Appleby,  Grand  Night,  S3d  Aug.  1781. 

«  Mr.  Atti.  Gen''.  Bolton  perm^.  to  resign  his  office  of  Attf.  Gen'.,  and  thanked 
for  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  high  and  important  oliice. 
"  Mr.  Scott,  Sob,  Gen'.,  appointed  Attf,  Gen'. 

"  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Sir  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Knight,  candidates 
for  the  vacant  office  of  Sol'.  Getf. 
'■  A  poll  being  demanded,  the  numbers  were  for 
Mr.  Hill      .     .     10. 
Mr.  Campbell .      1. 
Sir  M.Taylor  .     10. 
"  Whereupon  the  no',  being  as  above,  Mr.  Campbell  was 
Mr.  Hill  and  Sir  MicW.  Taylor  having  a  dead  majority,  v. 
petition. 


i  adjourned  to  Lancaster. 


-s  being  bowed  and  sworn  into  their  respve  offices,  the  Cou 


"  J.  ToFPisG,  Junior." 


I  He  had  been  knighted  by  the  Junior  of  the  Circuit. 
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an  indefinite  prolongation  of  ease  and  office,  when  he  found  himself 
involved  in  ihe  moat  tremendous  political  crisis  that  had  occurred  since 

"  York  Grand  Night,  Sat.  Mar.  16,  VIBi. 

"  Mr.  Atti.  Gen.  Scott  menCion'd,  that  he  had  no  sooner  arriVd  in  York  than 
a  play-hJU  was  pul  into  his  hands,  in  which,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found 
the  respectable  names  of  many  of  hie  brethren  on  (he  Circuit.  The  play  of  the 
Clandestine  Marriage  was  lo  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Back.  Mr. 
Smith  was  to  lay  aside  the  peaceful  gown  and  array  himself  in  a  military  habit; 
and  a  very  distinguishable  and  conspicuous  part  was  to  be  perform'd  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  appear'd  there  in  his  proper  character,  not  as  the  two  former  gentle- 
men, ia  such  a  masquerade  dress  that  Mr.  AttJ,  Gen.  cou'd  not  produce  any 
witness  who  cou'd  tate  upon  him  to  awear  to  the  identity  of  tiieir  persons,  but 
Mr,  Law  being  called  upon,  depoa'd  that  he  saw  Mr.  Tayior  appear  on  the  stage 

h*  b  g  acting  the  part  of  Coanaellor  Traverse  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage, 
and  th  M  .  Taylor  acted  the  Counsellor  then,  as  he  always  does,  in  an  inimi- 
t  bl  m  r,  yet  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that,  by  appearing  on  the  stage  in 
th  I  h  b  t  he  rather  lessen'd  the  Dignity  of  the  Wig,  and  therefore  fin'd  him 

M  A  den  ui  a  speech  this  morning  had  made  nee  of  the  following  expres- 
—  N  man  wou'd  be  such  a  damn'd  fool  as  to  go  to  a  lawyer  for  advice 
w!  ]i  w  how  to  act  without  it.'  In  this  he  was  considered  as  doubly  culpable 
—  th  h  place  as  having  offended  against  the  laws  of  Almighty  God  by  his 
profane  cursing,  for  which  however  he  made  a  very  sufficient  atonement  by  paying 
a  bottle  of  claret  j  and,  secondly,  as  having  made  use  of  an  expression  which,  if  it 
shou'd  become  a  prevailing  opinion,  might  have  the  most  alarming  consequences 
to  the  profession,  and  was  therefore  deservedly  consider'd  in  a  far  more  heinous 
light !  for  this  last  offence  he  was  fin'd  3  Bottles,     p'." 


"  Grand  Court,  Lancaster,  April  l".  1783. 
"  The  Court  being  opened  in  due  form,  Mr.  Atu.  Gen'.  Scott  rose,  and  having 
reminded  the  Court  of  its  vast  superiority  to  every  other  Court  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  great  respect  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  said  he  felt  himself  much  hurt 
at  an  indignity  which  he  found  had  been  offered  it  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
which  was  John  Lee,  Esqr.,a  man  in  some  degree  Icnown  to  every  one  that  heard 
him,and  whose  example,if  this  offence  remained  unpunished,  might  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  its  very  existence;  for  he  informed  the  Court  that,  altho'  Ihe  said 
Mr.  tee  had  made  his  appearance  at  Lancaster  during  the  present  assizes,  yet  so 
little  had  he  regarded  the  dignity  of  this  Circuit,  that  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
one  Lord  Rockingham,  and  somebody  else  not  lo  be  compared  with  this  Court  in 
point  of  eminence,  he  had  actually  left  his  business  on  the  Circuit  and  neglected 
hl8  duty  here.  That  said  Mr.  Lee,  he  understood,  had  returned  at  least  50  gs. 
to  Ms  clients — and  havitig  done  bo  much  for  them  out  of  his  great  and  uncommon 
generosity,  Mr.  Atti.  Gen'.  thoN  that  this  Court,  consistent  with  its  own  dignity, 
ought  to  compel  him  to  do  as  much  for  its  benefit,  which  might  he  said  be  some 
little  atonement  for  the  prodigious  indignity  he  had  put  upon  it— he  therefore 
moved  that  said  Mr.  Lee  sho^,  forfeit  to  the  use  of  this  Circuit  at  least  as  much 
as  he  had  voluntarily  refunded  to  its  clients.  But,  in  its  great  mercy,  the  Court 
thought  proper  to  fine  him  no  more  than  5  gallons  of  claret." 


"  York  Grand  Court,  held  on  Thursday  the  18"'  July,  1783. 
-    "  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Attv.  Gen'.,  the  Court  in  its  great  mercy  mitigated 
Mr.  Lee's  former  fine  of  S  gall",  to  S  ga!l>.     pi. 

"  And  was  pleased  to  congratulate  him  on  hie  resignation  of  the  Solicitor 
GeneralsP.,  &c.    S  gall".   pJ." 
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the  Revolulion  of  1838— with  almost  a  certainty  of  being  immcdiiitely 
iurned  adrift  wilh  all  his  pHrty.     The  riimoiirs  spread  of  the  King's 

(Entry  interpolated  long  after  the  event.) 

"  Mr.  Scott  laid  Mr.  Davenport  5  guineas  that  Lord  Aahburton  will  be  Crtiet 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  before  he  dies.     The  bett  was  made  at  York  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Wiihers,  bat  not  being  communicated  to  the  Junior  at  that  time, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  recording  it  sooner. 
"  Wm.  Lambe,  the  Junior.'" 

"  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  Saturday,  2S'^  March,  17S3. 
"  Jn».  Scott,  Esq'',  for  having  come  into  Lancaster  the  day  before  the  Com- 
mission day,  and  having  taken  up  his  abode  that  evening  at  the  King's  Arms  in 
Lancaster,  fined  one  gallon,  p''.  U.  Is. 

"  Yorlc  Grand  Night,  Thursday,  7'h  August,  1783. 

"  Mr.  J.  Scott  was  congratulated  on  his   Patent   of  Precedence, 

agalK  pJ. ^r      ^    ^ 

"  Mr.  J.  Scott  was  also  congratulated  on  his  Election  for  Weobly, 

1  gal.  pd.  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -      1     1     0 

"  Mr.'  S.  Heywood  was  congratulated  on  coming  in  his  new  carriage, 

1  gal.  p<l-  .  -  -  -  ■  "  ■       ^     }     n 

"  Mr.  J.  Scott  congratulated  for  the  like,  1  gallon,  p^.        -  -      1     l    U 

"  Carlisle  Grand  Night,  Saturday,  23rd  Aug'.  ilSS. 
"  Mr.  J.  Scott  moved  that  the  Iwo  officers,  the  Atti  and  Sol'.  Gen'.,  having 
neitlieently  performed  their  duty,"  it  be  entered  on  (he  Records  that  no  thanks  be 
voted  them— and  that  a  Letter  be  written  to  them  by  the  Jun'.,  intimating  that 
the  Circuit  has  no  further  occasion  for  their  services— and  that  Mr.  Adam  assist 
the  Junior  in  Writing  the  s^.  Letter— Ordered  accordingly." 

"  Carlisle  Grand  Night,  Saturday,  Aug'.  14'"  1184. 
"  Mr.  J.  Scott  convicted  of  travelling  between  Durham  and  Newcastle  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Clayton  an  Attorney,  fined  I  g".    £1  Is.  p"*. 
"Mr.  J.  Scoit  congratulated  on  being  re-elected  for  Weobly,!  g".  p^'.  £1  Is." 

"  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  asth  Aug*.  1784. 
"  The  following  gentlemen  were  fined  a  bottle  each  for  making  a  party  to  dine 
from  the  rest  of  the  Circuit,  at  a  different  House  than  the  Circuit  House." 

"  The  following  gentlemen  for  a  like  offence  commited  at  Durham— fined  each 
a  bottle:— 

"  Serji.  Bolton,  Wyberg,  } 

Scott,  Burke,     >  p'. 

Cockell,  i  ,  ,■  . 

"  Sir  Tho".  Davenport  having  seduced  the  under-named  gentle",  to  dine  at  the 

'  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  went  to  the  Northern  Circuit 
till  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  „   „    . 

'  The  negligent  officers  were  Wallace,  A.  G.,  and  Lee,  S.  G.,  in  whose  places 
respectively  Campbell  and  Law  were  now  elected. 
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d  were  unhappily  confirmed  by  his  Majesty's  de- 
0,  which  he  insisted  on  holding  in  the  end  of  October ; 


Scott  fined  2  Bottles,  pi. 


"  Mr,  Serj'.  Bolton  for  interrupting  the  Junior  several  times  when  he  ivas 
speaking,  was  order'd  by  the  Junior  lo  come  and  sit  by  him,  hut  the  Serjeant  po- 
sitively refusing  to  ohej,  the  Junior  woo'd  not  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Conrt  until  his  order  was  eomplyed  with,  which  the  Serjeant  atiJl  refusing,  though 


"  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  37  March,  1785. 
"  N.  B.  The  following  gentlemen  not  answering  to  their  names  on  the  opening 
of  the  Court,  but  recording  their  appearance  soon  afterwards,  were  Aned  a  bottle 


Jn".  Scott,  paid. 


"  Mr.  Serj'.  Bolton  rose  and  moved  (having  first  prefaced  his  motion  with  an 
eloquent  address  to  the  Court,)  ■  that  John  Scott,  Esq.  be  congratulated  in  a  hottle 
on  his  lively  expectations  of  succeeding  to  a  Directorship  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany'— ordered  accordingly— pi.  1  bottle. 

"  John  Scott,  Esq'-,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  exhibited  against  him 
by  an  honhle  and  learned  member,  of  having  condescended  (in  derogation  of  the 
honour  of  this  Court,  and  in  contempt  of  its  great  authority,)  to  ask  leave  of 
absence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  fined  1  gll°.    paid. 

"  Ordered  accordingly." 


"  Lent  Assizes,  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  I  April,  1786. 


"  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  March  Slsl,   1787. 

"  Mr.  Attf.  Genl.  moved  a  congratulation  to  Mr.  Law,  on  the  eloquent  and  com- 
plimentary speech  made  hy  Mr.  J«.  BuUer  at  the  last  Assizes  at  Lancaster,  (which 
the  Attr  read  to  the  Court)  on  his  calling  him  within  the  Kar, 

"  Mr.  Law  was  congratulated  thereupon  in  five  gallons,  pd. 

"  ^T.  T.  Scott  then  moved  the  following  Resoluiion : 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  by  the  rest  of  this  Circuit  (Mr.  Law  being  encueed 
from  giving  any  vote,)  That  this  Circuit  do  unanimously  disapprove  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  J«,  BuUer  called  Mr.  Law  within  the  Bar  at  Lancaster.'  And  that 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Scott  be  desired  to  comm  '  ..__.. 

such  a  manner  as  Ihey  shall  thinlt  proper. 

"Which  was  carried  in  the  afijrmative. 

'  In  the  Coanty  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Court  sitsm  iajjiro,  the  Judges 
exercise  the  privilege  of  calling  counsel  within  the  bar.     Mr.  Justice  Biiller,  in 
conferring  this  honour  on  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  EUenhorough,)  seems  to 
have.iielivered  an  doge  upon  him — which  excited  some  jealousy. 
VOL.  VII,  7 
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and  oil  ifiG  20th  of  November,  the  day  to  which  parliament  stood  pro- 
rogued, the  royal  authority  was  in  complete  abeyance,  his  Majesty's 
intellect  being  much  disturbed,  and  his  person  being  under  restraint. 

"  Mr.  J.  Scott  having  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  Durham,  was  congratulated 
thereupon  by  the  title  of  '  Hia  Honour,'  in  3  gallons  :  by  couaent,  p^. 

"  Mr.  Lee,  as  a  suitor  to  His  Honour's  Court,  was  congratulated  ou  the  seonnty 
of  his  title  to  his  estate  under  tha  administration  of  His  Honour.     1  gal.  p^." 

"  Lancaster  Grand  Night,  Thurs^.  23^  Ag'.  1787. 
"  It  being  moved  and  carried  that  Mr.  Peters  and  Mi.  Gsrrard  sho^  change  wigs, 
and  those  gentlemen  looking  very  handsome  and  to  much  advantage  m  conseq" 
of  tde  change,  and  the  whole  Circuit  feeling  and  expressing  great  joy  and  delight 
in  the  improvement  that  was  thereby  effected,  Mr.  Scott,  with  a  view  as  well  to 
the  advantage  resulting  to  those  gentlemen,  as  to  the  evident  pleasure  wn  the  Cir- 
cuit derived  from  their  agreeable  appearance,  moved  that  the  '  change  bo  abso- 
lute,' which  was  carried  nem.  eon. 


"  Me'ssr's.  Scott  "and  Campbell  having  staid  at  Lincoln's  Inn  till  they  had 
finished  the  business  there,  and  not  till  then  setting  out  for  the  Northern  Circuit, 
thereby  deserting  the  Circuit  for  their  own  convenience,  fined  JWr.  bcott,  p^.  .J 
bottles. 

"Mr.  Campbell,  1  bottle,  pti. 


«  Mr.  Law,!  ever  since  the  time  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
by  his  Majesty's  Commission  <which  I  think  is  now  between  8  and  B  years)  one 
of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  public  justice  of  this  kingdom, 
I  have  known  you  on  many  occasions  distinguish  yourself  greatly  at  Westminster 
Bali,  at  Guildhall,  and  upon  this  Circuit,  and  more  particularly  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  assizes,  where  you  have  led  several  causes  with  ^reat 
judgment,  discretion,  ability,  and  temper.  Honour  ought  ever  to  attend  distin- 
guished merit,  and  as  I  am  particularly  happy  in  the  opportunity  my  present 
situation  affords  me  of  dobg  justice  to  your'a,  I  hope  you  will  not  resist  the  corn- 
niand  I  am  about  to  lay  upon  you,  since  I  am  sure  it  will  be  equally  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  your  clients,  the  honour  of  the  profession,  and  your  own 
credit,— You  will  therefore  take  your  seat  within  the  Bar." 

PKOOF 

To  prove  that,  a  few  days  before  last  August  Assizes,  "1 

witness  saw  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Justice  .  ^^^,_  Heywood.a 
Buller,  and  that  witness  verily  believes  the  same  was  ol 

Mr.  Law's  handwriting.  CM.  J 

"Mr.  Atts.  Gem.  read  the  resolution  made  by  the  last  Grand  Court  at  Lancas- 
ter respecting  Mr.  Justice  Buller's  speech  in  recommendation  of  Mr.  Law,  and 
moved  that  the  anar  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  be  reported  to  the  Cot. 

"  Mr.  Scott,  after  mente.  to  the  Cot.  that  the  reason  upon  wh^^  the  res9lution 
was  founded,  vras  that  every  man  might  rise  and  be  rewarded  only  aces,  to  their 
talents,  informed  them  it  was  the  wish  of  both  Mr.  Lee  and  himself,  who  were 
honoured  with  the  commission  of  conveying  the  resolution  to  the  Judge,  that  it 
ahoi  be  communicated  to  him  with  as  much  temper,  decency,  and  secrecy,  as 
were  consistent  withthe  end  of  it— that  it  gave  them  infinite  pain  to  find  that  the 

resolution  had  got  into  every  newspaper  before  tbey  had  gottf -'--'— 

place  where  it  was  made,  and  vras  published  with  tl- "-="'■ 

1  This  is  the  supposed  eioge—bat  must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  mock 
charge  is,  that  it  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Law  himself.  . 

s  Afterwards  a  Sergeant-at-Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  a  Welsh  Circuit. 
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Sir  John  Scott  ably  supported  the  course  which  the  unpopularity  of 
Ihe  Heir  Apparent  and  his  Whig  favourites  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  success- 
fully to  take  on  this  occasion,  contrary  (I  think)  to  all  the  principles  of 

it  concerned,  and  every  particular.  He  complained  much  of  the  publication,  and 
declared  that  if  he  had  known  or  conld  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  divulged 
he  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  persona  to  tiave  communicated  it — that  it  was 
a  laudable  resolution,  and  known  and  approved  by  all  the  Circuite.  That  Mr. 
Lee  and  hiniself  had  however  hesitated  to  deliver  it,  as  they  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  menW.  with  a  due  degree  of  temper — that  being  di- 
vulged by  any  person  present,  it  was  defeated  of  its  effect — that  it  was  more 
mischievous  to  make  the  resolution  aoct  publish  it  in  Ihe  manner  this  has  been 
pubis,  than  if  no  such  resolution  bad  been  made — and  that  they  tho'  the  Judge's  con- 
duct detestable.  Oh  the  best  cons°».  they  cod  give  the  subject,  Ihey  thot  it  right 
the  Judge  shoi"  know  the  resolution  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Circuit,  and, 
to  execute  the  commission  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  they  went  in  person 
to  his  house.  They  were  denied  admittance,  as  they  expected  they  should  be, 
but  deH.for  him  at- the  door  a  tetter  inclosing  the  resolution  wcIj  they  were  satis- 
fied he  haii  received.  That  it  hsid  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst 
the  twelve  judges.  However,  no  answer  to  it  had  been  given.  He  concluded 
with  lament!  that  the  beat  intention  of  the  Circuit  was  counteracted  by  divulging 
the  resolution  in  the  public  newspapers. 

"Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Court  be  given  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Scoltfor 
their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  their  care, 

"Mr.  Scott  moved,  and  it  was  thereupon  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  is  thp 
opinion  of  this  Circuit  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Court  be  kept  pro- 
foundly secret."' 


"Lancaster  Grand  Night,  Saturday,  99<h  March,  1788. 

"Mr.  Attorney  Gen',  began  With  informing  the  Court  that  the  hint  lately 
given  at  York,  ttat  if  the  Seniors  should  not  commit  very  great  offences  they  wo.i 
be  tineable  for  their  purity,  had  not  been  lost  itpon  them;  they  had  furnished  him 
with  many  and  great  crimes.  He  observed  that  Mr.  Scott,  tho'  counsel  for  many 
years  with  great  business  and  great  genius,  had  taken  effectual  care  never  to  make 
dull  speeches  on  the  Circuit,  and  in  consequence  of  his  care  had  kept  other  bright 
geniuses  from  business.  He  had,  however,  to  accuse  him  of  the  great  crimes  of 
making  dull  speeches  elsewhere,  and  writing  dull  paragraphs,  interfering  with 
those  who  profess  to  write  them,  and  deprivs  them  of  their  bread.  This  charge 
he  proved  by  the  foils  paragraph  in  a  public  newspaper  i — '  A  correspondent  would 
advise  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hardinge  to  refrain  a  little  from  their  daily  puff's  in  the 
newspapers.  If  the  learned  gentlemen  want  clients,  Ihey  may  rest  assured  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  procure  them;  — their  paragraphs  are  as  dull  as  their 
speeches.' 

"Fined  1  gallon  (p4)  for  his  dull  speeches, 
,         and  1  gallon  (pd)  for  his  dull  paragraphs. 


"Mr.  Sollr.  Geni.  insisted  that  Scott  was  guilty  of  great  buggery.  He  hiws 
the  King — he  hugs  attorneys — he  drank  tea  with  two  of  them  to-day.  Taylor 
ailedged  that  he  waa  the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world,  that  he  is  believed  to  be 
a  great  lawyer,  but  that  he  knows  no  more  of  law  than  he  does  of  religion ;  this 
Taylor  speaks  of  bis  own  knowledge,  have  known  the  criminal  14,  years." 

1  Notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  air  of  some  of  these  proceedings,  there  really 
seems  to  have  been  a  remonstrance  sent  by  the  Circuit  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and 
certainly  it  coald  not  be  permitted  to  Ihe  Jadges  publicly  to  pufT  a  pet  barrister. 
"  Hugging  a  Judge  "  might  become  a  very  swious  offence. 
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all  heredilary  monarchy;    which  was  to   assert  a  right  in   the  iwo 

Houses  of  Parliament  lo  elect  any  person  Regent  whomthey  should  pre- 

"Lancastei.Grand  Night,  Ausi.eiJi,  1788. 

"The  Solr.  Geni.,  J.  P.  Heywood,  rose  and  mo«M  that  Sir  John  S^ott,  Km., 
Sollr.  Geni.  to  his  MajeBtj,  might  be  congratulated  on  hjs  ^PP'''"'™^""'''^^^^^ 
office  of  Sollr.  Gen'.,  and  on  his  being  mAAe  a  Kni.,-that  he  rnight  be  condoled 
with  for  having  lost  his  seat  in  Pari'.,— and  congratulated  on  hjs  re-electio^. 

"He  was  accordingly  coiigratd.  on  his  being  made  Soil'.  Geni.,      3    2     Optl. 

Knighted       -  -  -  "  ",  i     7     I^ 

Condoled  with  for  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  Parli.        -     1     I     U  pa 
Congratil.  re-election  -  -  -  *  .      r 

"  Sf .  J.  Scott  then  lamented,  in  rery  pathetic  terms,  his  exaltation  to  the  dig- 
nity ofKniEhthood;  but  confessed  that  it  was  certainly  trne.  The  Sollr.  Oen., 
nllo/f^ctcuU,]  then  said  that  he  owed  the  Circnit  500  guineas,  which  he 
tJks  afraid  they  never  wd  be  able  to  get;  that  Sir  John  Scott  and  P«Ppe'L;^!^J| 
were  bis  bail;  that  one  had  actually  run  away,  and  the  other  was  o"  the  pomt  of 
following  him:  be  therefore  begged  leave  to  move  for  better  bail,  that  the  name 
of  Scott  be  struck  out,  and  those  of  Law,  Cockell  and  Charabre  inserted,  w^i- was 
done  accordingly.  ^      ^ 

Law  in  1  gallon  -  ■  "      1      i  ^l' 

Chambre  1  gallon         -  -  "      ^       !  P, 

Cockell  1  gallon  ■  -  -      1       1  P"- 

"St.  J.  Scott  then  rose,  and  stated  that  by  y  Act  UHen.  S  c.  36  s.  73  he  had 
a  right  to  appoint  a  chaplain,  and  that  he  wished  to  show  every  respect  to  the 
Court-,  he  therefore  mov'd  that  the  L*  Bishop'  imraediately  ^r^^'''/^^^^"' ='"'' 
ihat  he  would  sign  his  nomination.    He  was  i'"'"^1'f 'i^  ^''b"  ^  =%!"'"''  ^ 
cession  with  flambeaux  conducted  him  round  the  table  to  the  Bishop.  ' 

"  Lancaster  Summer  Assinfls,  Thursday,  August  S'h,  Grand  Night.    1739. 


"  Mr'.  &ri''.  Cockell  alluded  to  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Law  from  Lord  Eldon, 
and  said  that  it  ought  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  circuit :  for  his  Lordship  had 
?Ser  expressed  that  it  was  on  this  Circuit  ^^at  he  had  found  those  prmciples  and 
ewmples  of  which  the  adoption  and  imitation  had  led  him  to  honour  and  fame. 
But  as  the  letter  could  not  be  produced,  no  specific  resolution  was  come  to  on  tne 
subject.     His  Lordship's  health  was  drunk  with  three  times  three  cheers. 

From  these  valuable  records,  wtich  I  have  only  become  acquainted  with  since 
mv  Life  of  Lord  Loughborough  passed  through  the  press,  it  appears  that  although 
he  at  first  met  with  such  a  rough  reception,  he  had  afterwards  ingratiated  himselJ 
with  his  brother  circuiteers,  and  had  joined  in  all  their  revelry. 

"  Grand  Court,  York,  30th  July,  1768. 

"  Mr.  Wedderburn,  being  charged  with  absence  on  the  grand  night  in  the  Spring 
Circuit,  confessed  o  lucrative  inducement— was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.    Fine,  1  doi.  of  Claret— paid. 


"Mr"  Wedderburn  delivered,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  thanks  of  the  Court  to 
his  Honour  Mr.  Mellish,  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  his  Honour's  incredible  dex- 
terity and  unwearied  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

'  The  Circuit  had  then  an  officer  called  Bishop:  the  office  was  then  filled  by 
Martin.  ,     „. 

I  This  is  the  last  time  Scott  appears  on  the  Circuit. 
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fer,  with  sucti  pow  h  y    1 

When  the  reaolulioi        b  dj         I 
of  Commons, — 

»  The  Solicitor  G  1  ddl       h    King  was  sliU  in  contem- 

plation of  law  as  pe  d   h    p     live  right  of  ihn  Prince  of 

Wales  lo  the  regen  y  w  1      p  e  oleariy  undefined.     No 

precedent,  no  analog  1  i  b    f         h  d  f    m  the  legal  records  of  the 

Constitution,  that  es    bl    I    d  h  p  ovision,  then,    pj.       ,  „ -. 

having  been  made,        1  w   n    i     p  onjuncture  of   ••    ^'^'      '■' 

affairs,  Parliament  was  called  upon  lo  establish  a  precedent,  wiiich  tlie 
coniingency  of  past  ages  had  not  furnished." 

On  a  subsequent  day  he  thus  reasoned  the  question,  -p.  „„  -, 
whether  the  form  should  be  adopted  of  pulling  the  Great  '-    ^°'      '-' 

"  N.B.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wedderburn  (and  it  was  not  contradicted  by 
the  Court,)  that  Mr.  Mellish  was  by  nature  particularly  created  and  marked  out 
for  his  office — N''scilur  nan  fit.  , 

His  Honour  was  pleased  to  return  a  most  gracious  answer ;  and  was  requested 

"At  Appleby,  13  Augt.  1768. 

"Mr.  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Wallace,  (havf  fuli  notice  of  this  Court,)  tho'  so 
lemnly  called,  did  not  appear.  , 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  for  this  offence  the  most  elegant  dinner,  dessert, 
and  wines  be  provided  for  the  Circuit  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  King's  Arms,  at 
Lancaster,  at  (be  expence  of  Mr.  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Wallace ;  and  Mr.  Fearn- 
ley,  the  messenger,  is  ordered  to  transcribe  and  deliver  to  each  of  them,  on  or  be- 
fore that  day,  the  case  of  the  Jewish  General,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  this 
proceeding  of  the  Court.    Paid," 


"Augusts,  1770. 
"Bolton  bets  Lockbart  one  gallon  of  claret  yt  Davenport  will  have  issue  ofhia 
body  lawfully  begotten,  before  the  commission  day  for  y«  next  Snmmer  Assizes 
at  York. 

"Wedderburn  bets  Sr  J-  Russell  one  gallon  of  claret,  y'  Davenport  has  a  pos- 
thumous child  born,  between  y  commission  day  last  mentioned,  and  y"  commis- 
sion day  for  the  Summer  Assizes  following  at  York.     pil. 

"  Appleby,  Aug'.  3!)tli,  1770. 
"Mr.  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Wallace  being  adjudged  guilty  of  preventing  Mr, 
Lee's- attends,  the  judge  the  first  day,  and  attending  themselves  in  their  wigs  and 
gowns  wH'out  giving  him  notice,  lined  each  one  gallon." 

.     ._.     .     .  "Lancaster,  Sepr.  3,  1770. 

"  Promotions. 

«  Mr.  Wedderburn,  Steward  of  Wakefield  Races,  2  bottles. 

"Mr.  Wedderburn  for  his  election  into  Parliament  for  Uishop's  Castle,  1  gallon.' 

"Grand  night. 
"Ordered  yi  Mr.   Lee,  Mr.  Hotham,  and  Mr.  Chambers,  communicate  the 
thanks  of  y  Circuit  to  Mr.  Wedderburn,  for  his  conduct  as  leader."* 

'  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  find  an  entry  of  his  being  congratulated  as 
"  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 

*  This  is  the  last  mention  of  Wedderburn  \  and  the  resolution,  I  presume,  was 
passed  when  he  finally  took  leave  of  the  Circuit. 
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Seal,  during  the  King's  incapacity,  to  a  commiBsioii  for  opening  Par- 
liament, and  giving  ijie  royal  assent  to  the  Regency  Bills: — 

"  Will  any  man  dare  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  King  sits  on  the 
throne  or  not?  For  my  part  I  am  determined  to  support  the  law,  be- 
cause the  law  supports  the  King  on  the  throne.  The  throne  is  at  pre- 
sent full  of  the  monarch,  and  no  man  dares  to  say  that  his  Majesty  is 
deficient  in  his  natural  capacity,  I  will  therefore  vole  for  the  commis- 
sion upon  the  simple  ground  of  preserving  the  forms  of  the  constitution; 
and  be  it  remembered  that  upon  the  preservation  of  the  forms  depends 
th^  substance  of  the  constitution.  The  parliament  held  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VI.  was  a  perfect  legislature,  consisting  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Oominons,  although  the  Seal  was  put  to  the  commission  for  open- 
ing it  by  a  babe  of  nine  months  old.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  two 
Houses  can  thus  procure  iJie  royal  assent  to  the  Regency  Bill,  they  may 
proceed  to  pass  other  Bills  in  the  same  way.  Bui  the  right  which  ne- 
cessity creates,  is  limited  by  the  same  necessity.  As  a  justification  of 
the  use  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  King's  name,  I  must  observe  thai,  not- 
withstanding  his  Majesty's  tempomry  incapacity, — in  the  eye  of  the  law 
his  politic  capacity  remains  entire.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  ille- 
gality in  passing  a  Regency  Bill  in  his  name,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
a  regent  be  lawfully  appointed.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is  un- 
doubtedly hereditary,  but  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  left  it  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  lo  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  Government  on 
an  emergency  iike  this,  II"-  a  commission  had  been  sealed  for  opening 
the  Parliament  before  the  two  Houses  met  on  the  20lh  of  last  month,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  legal.*  Gentlemen  may  talk  as 
they  please  about  legal  metaphysics ;  the  law  is  as  I  have  explained  it. 
An  honourable  member  has  said.  If  you  can  by  putting  the  Great  Seal 
to  a  commission  make  a  legislature,  why  did  they  not  drag  the  Thames 
for  the  Great  Seal  at  the  Revolution,  and  go  on  passing  bills,  without 
calling  in  William  and  Mary?  I  answer  to  tiie  honourable  member. 
Let  the  throne  be  vacant,  and  I  care  not  where  the  Great  Seal  is !  When 
the  throne  is  vacant,  every  function  of  the  executive  government  is  at 
an  end;  the  Courts  of  Justice  do  not  sit.  But  let  the  House  remember 
that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  now  sitting,  and  the  Judges  are  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  King's  name  upon  the  very  maxim  that  the  political 
capacity  of  the  King  is  entire.  At  (he  Revolution,  the  throne  being 
vacant,  the  Groat  Seal  was  inoperative,  there  being  no  Sovereign  in 
whose  name  acts  of    ta  d  be  d  b  m 

verer  of  the  nation,  a  u  p         p       d  u 

giving  legal  validity       h    p  h  H  g 

interregnum.     I  eone    d         h         m        p  h      p  I 

liave  given  proceeds       mp        pn    —     ^  A  dbyny 

'  This  bold  doctrine,  p  H  P        m 

Testing  supreme  power  in  the  person  who,  for  the  time  heing,  is  iq  possession  of 
the  Great  Seal,  may,  perhaps,  account  foi'  Lord  Eldon's  conduct  on  some  occasions 
as  Chancellor, — when  he  put  the  Great  Seal  to  commissions  under 
signed  by  the  King  while  in  the  custody  of  his  medical  attendants. 
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motive  but  a  regard  for  the  constitution  anil  a  reverence  for  the  wisdom 
of  ages."* 

When  the  proposal  came  to  be  .debated  of  vesting  rj^^^  jg  lygg."! 
in  the  Queen  the  powerof  appointing  to  all  ihe  offices  L-    ■      •  "J 

in  the  Houaeliold,  Sir  John  Scott  said,— 

"  When  gentlemen  l«ll  me  that  by  withholding  from  the  Regent  the  pa- 
ironage  of  the  Royal  Household  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
Constitution,  let  them  explain  how  1  am  to  discharge  ray  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  on  the  Throne,  without  taking  care  that  his  resumption  of  his 
royalauthoriiy  maybe  rendered  as  litde  difficult  as  possible.  I  do  not  speak 
with, indelicacy  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  I  show  that  jealousy 
which  belongs  to  my  chaiacter  as  a  member  of  Parliament— which  it 
is  my  duty  to  show  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  the 
Executive  Government.  If  the  sense  of  the  people  be  taken  at  your 
bar,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  language  they  would  hold  would  un- 
doubtedly be,  '  What !  could  you  not  do  your  duty  for  three  short 
months?  Were  you  so  hasty  to  dethrone  your  lawful  Sovereign,  thai 
you  treated  him  wilh  the  grossest  disrespect,  and  stripped  him  of  every 
mark  of  regal  dignity  and  distinction,  after  he  had  been  ill  no  longer 
than  a  month  V  Do  gentlemen  seriously  argue  that  the  Regent,  with 
ihe  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  and  all  the  offices  connected  with  the 
public  revenue  at  his  command,  cannot  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive government  ?  Where  is  the  Integrity  of  the  House,  if  such  argu- 
ments are  used  ?  Are  there  no  men  who  will  act  from  the  impulse  of 
a  higher  feeling— from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  what  they  owe  to  their 
country  and  to  their  own  character?  I  ask,  is  not  his  Majesty  alive, 
and  afflicted  wilh  a  severe  malady  ?— and  is  not  this  a  reason  for  giving 
him  additional  attendance,  rather  than  taking  away  what  he  before  had  ? 
It  has  been  said,  that  to  give  this  patronage  to  the  Queen  would  be  so 
much  influence  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Opposition;  but  it  would  be 
a  gross  and  indecent  reflection  on  that  exalted  and  virtuous  personage, 
to  suppose  that  she  would  employ  her  power  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  government  of  her  son.  No  plan  can  be  sug-  p^  ^^  1789.1 
gested  which  is  not  clogged  wilh  some  evil ;  but  upon  L  •  ■ 
my  honour,  and  upon  my  conscience,  that  which  we  are  cafled  upon  to 
adopt  I  sincerely  believe  the  most  safe,  the  most  constitutional,  and  the 
most  expedient,  "t 

Finafly,  on  the  motion  that  the  Great  Seal  should  be  put  |-p^^  ^.-i 
lo  a  commission  for  opening  Parliament,  Mr,  Solicitorsaid, — 

"  This  is  the  only  legal  mode  of  proceeding ;  the  other — that  of  ad- 
dressing the  Prince  to  take  upon  him  the  Regency,  (a.  term  unknown 
to  the  law,)  is  wholly  illegal.  You  must  proceed  by  ict  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Great  Seal  once  put  to  it  gives  it  all  die  authority  of  law, 
so  that  no  inquiry  can  be  instituted  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
passed.  If  letters  patent  are  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal,  wilhoul  the 
King's  warrant  having  been  previously  granted, — however  criminal  may 

.  27  Pari.  Hist.  saa.  f  Ibid.  1033. 
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he  Kin^  in  the 

R  g  nt, — so  that  he 


tse  the  best  re- 
called a  whole- 
cm  danger,  and 
that  i 


Ins  p  1)  o  s  der    IT    hat 

the  H       A  u  lor  y  d  rn^ 

the  K    g  C  a  d  bj  [  rese 

ingr  ,  pra>ing  him  to  do  so,  instead  oi  arrogat    g  t 

themselves,  in  Polish  fashion,  the  power  of  elepting.  the  supren  e     ag 
irate  of  the  republic,  and  resorting  to  ihe  palpable  He  of  he  j  roceed  nj; 
being  sanctioned  by  the  afflicted  Sovereign.     While  the  bllwa    s  H 
pending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  these  speculations  were  cut  short, 
for  this  turn,  by  George's  happy  recovery. 

The  disappointed  Whiga  tried  to  assuage  their  grief  by  ridiculing  Sir 
John  Scott,  and  the  others  who  had  fought  most  stoutly  against  them, 
in  the  following  jeu  d'espi-il,  which  they  published  in  the  "  I}ol- 
LIAD  : " — 

"INCANTATION. 


ThundtT — A  Caldion  boiling. 
Enter  three  WitcheB. 

FirH  Witch.      Thrice  the  Doctors  have  heen  heard, 

Second  Witch.   Thrice  the  Houses  have  conferr'd. 

Third  Witch.     Thrice  hath  Sidney  cock'd  his  chin, 
Jenkj  cries — Begin,  begin. 

First  Wiich,       Round  about  the  caldron  go. 
In  the  fell  ingredients  throw. 
Still-ioni  fietaa,  horn  and  bred 
In,  a  tmayer'a  jntxzled  liead, 
Ilatch'd  by  '  Metaph^eie  Scott,' 
Boilthouiai  ih'  enchanted pst, 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  troublej 

Fire  burn,  and  caldron  buhble. 

8etond  Witch.    Skull,  that  holds  the  small  remaius 
Of  old  Camden's  addle  brains ; 

*  37  Pari.  Hist.  1155. 
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Liver  of  the  lily's  hue, 
Whithin  Richtnond'a  cai'cass  grew; 
Tears  which,  stealing  down  the  cheek 
Of  the  rugged  Tharlow,  speak 
All  the  poignant  grief  he  feels 
For  his  Sovereign — or  the  Seals; 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth,  boil  and  bubble. 
All.  Double,  doubie  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  burn,  and  caldron  bubble. 
Third  Wiuh.     Clippings  of  Corinthian  brass 
From  the  visage  of  Dundas ; 
Forg'd  address,  devis'd  by  Rose, 
Half  of  Pepper  Arden's  nose; 
Smuggled  vole  of  city  thanks. 
Promise  of  insidious  Banks; 
Add  a  grain  of  Kollo's  courage, 
To  inDB.ine  the  hellish  porridge. 
First  WUch.      Cool  it  with  Lloyd  Kenyon's  blood. 

Now  the  charm  is  firm  a.nd  good. 
All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  burn,  and  caldron  babble. 
EiUr  Hecate,  Queen  of  the  Witches. 
Ilecaie.  Oh  !  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains. 

And  ev'ry  one  shall  share  i'  th'  gains." 
The  losing  party  likewise  raised  a  lau^h  against  their  anlagnnisls,  by 
pretending  Hiat  Lord  Belgrave,  afterwards  Marquess  of  WestmJnsier. 
who,  on  this  occasion,  declared  against  them,  and  quoted,  in  debate,  a 
passage^from  the  Greek  text  of  Demosthenes,  had  actually  spouled  the 
following  line  from  Homer, — 

publishing  translations  of  it  (for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen) 
by  those  who  had  chiefly  combated  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
during  the  late  crisis. 

TkabsLation  uy  Sib  Jobs  Scott. 

"  With  metaphysic  art  his  speech  he  plann'd, 

And  said — what  nobody  could  understand." 

However,  we  have  "Another  by  the  Chancellor,"  in  honour  of 

!S,  with  a  furious  nod. 
Replied, '  A  very  pretty  speech,  by  — — .'  "" 
The  ullra-Ioyal  lawyer  was  abundantly  compensated  for  all  these 
gibes  by  a  message,  some  little  time  afterwards,  from  ri-gn   1792  "i 
(ieorge  III.,  requesting  a  call  from  him  at  Windsor.  *-         '  ' 

Being  ushered  into  the  Royal  presence,  the  King  most  graciously  said 
to  him,  "1  have  no  other  business  with  you.  Sir  John  Scott,  than  in 
thank  you  for  the  affectionate  fidfihty  with  which  you  adhered  to  me 
when  so  many  had  deserted  me,  in  my  malady,"t 

•  Holliad;ailth  edition,  p.  531. 

t  Lord  Eldon  used  to  discredit 

late  occasion,  saying,  "  1  was  at  t! 
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Sir  John  Scotl  led  a  very  qviiei  Jife  from  this  lime  for  four  years, — 
till  he  was  promolecl  to  be  Attorney  Genera!,  and  the  "  Reign  of  Terror" 
began.  During  this  long  interval,  he  hardly  ever  had  occasion  to  open 
his  mouth  in  the  House  of  Commons, — there  were  no  slate  prosecutions; 
— and,  answering  a  few  Government  cases,  which  could  have  given  him 
little  trouble,  he  had  only  to  attend  to  his  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  There,  those  who  came  nexl  to  him  were  at  an  immense 
distance  behind  him,  and  his  gains  must  have  been  enormous,  Yel  he 
was  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  a  successful  barrister  is 
a  ioser  by  becoming  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  i  and-  in  the  "  Anecdote 
Book"  he  gives  this  account  of  a  dialogue  with  George  III.,,in  which 
I  must  fay  he  seems  considerably  lo  have  mystified  his  worthy  old 

"Soon  after  I  became  SoUcitor  General,  his  Majesty  George  III.  at 
Weymouth,  with  the  kindness  which  he  uniforndy  manifested  to  me, 
said,  'Well,  I  hope  your  promotion  has  been  beneficial  lo  you?'  I 
asked  hia  Majesty,  if  he  meant  in  professional  income?  He  said  'Yes, 
in  that  and  in  other  respects.'  I  lold  him,  tehal  was  strictly  true,  tha,t 
in  annual  receipt  1  thoughl  I  must  lose  about  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  how  ihat  could  be  accounted 
for?  I  slated  to  him  that  the  attention  of  his  law  officers  was  called  lo 
.,  mailers  of  inleruational  law,  public  law,  and  the  laws  of 
[A.  D.  lyyo.J  j,evenue,  and  other  mailers,  with  which  not  having  been 
previously  familiar,  they  were  obliged  to  devole  to  them  a  vast  deal  of 
time,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  those  other  common  matters  of  business 
which  were  very  profitable ;  and  I  concluded  by  stafing  what  was  then 
the  habit  of  the  solicitors  of  ibe  public  offices,  to  give  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral only  three  guineas  wiih  his  Majesty's  (the  Government's)  cases, 
which  required  more  lime  and  attention  fully  to  consider,  and  satisfac- 
lorily  to  answer,  than  the  cases  of  private  individuals,  with  which  their 
attorneyB  frequently  left  fees  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenly-five 
guineas.  'Oh!'  said  the  King,  'then  for  the  first  time  1  comprehend 
what  I  never  could  before  understand,  why  it  has  been  always  so  dif- 
ficult to  get  any  opinions  from  my  law  ofHcersI'" 

I  mt.st  be  permitted  to  doub  "!  t!  wl  le  in  the  tranquil  times  of 
his  Soiici tor-Generalship,  he  ti    d     pariicle  of  private  prac 

tice  to  his  public  duty;  and  1      p    1  1  emoluments— with  the 

a  day  passed  in  wliith  there  wsa  m    1  ing  conversation  upon  that 

subject  between  Lord  Thwrlow  d  !  K  g  f  ends,  with  which  I  was  ac 
■inainted,  and  I  do  not  bt^lieve  ih  W  w  d  f  truth  in  the  charge."  But 
the  truth  of  it  has  been  established  b  5  d  11  po  b  lity  of  conlradiction  ordoubt. 
(See  Vol.  V.  Chap.  CLX.)  I  have  heard  it  insinuated  that  Sir  John  Scott  him- 
self was  privy  to  these  intrigups,  and  had  a  hope,  under  Thurlow's  auspices,  of 
being  Solicitor  General  to  the  Kegent;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  privy  to  Thurlow's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Whifs;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  acted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Regency  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose.  -Gratitude  made  him  ea^er  to  disbe- 
lieve any  thing  to  Thurlow's  disadvantage,  as  well  as  to  magnify  his  good  qa«- 
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higher  fees  given  by  ordinary  clients  ti)  a  counsel  who  enjoys  the  highest 
dignity  at  the  Bar — must  have  abnndanily  indemnified  him  for  giving 
up  his  circuit. — In  spile  of  his  heavy  losses,  instead  of  being  again  re- 
duced to  buy  sixpennyworth  of  sprats  for  supper  in  Fleet  Market,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  bought  ihe  fine  estate  of  Eldon,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  from  which  he  afterwards  took  his  title.* 

Parliament  being  dissolved  in  June,  1790,  he  was  again  relumed  from 
Weobly,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  rustics  on  the  blessings  enjoyed 
under  the  English  Constitution,— cautioning  them  against  French  prin- 
ciples, of  which  he  early  became  apprehensive. 

The  first  subject  discussed  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  was 
"  whether  ihe  impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings  had  abated  by  the  dis- 
solution?" and,  this  being  considered  an  open  question,  although  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Dandas  held  the  negative,  Mr.  Solicitor,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Thurlow,  contended  strongly  for.  the  affirmative.  In  an- 
swer to  the  argument,  that  this  would  enable  the  Crown  at  ali  limes  lo 
defeat  an  impeachmem  by  dissolving  Parliament,  ahhough  it  be  declared 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment, — he  went  so  far  ss  to  aver,  that 
"  the  Crown  ought  to  have  the  right  of  dissolving  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  abating  an  impeachment, — saying  that  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  they  think  fit,  may  commence  proceedings  de  noi)o."t  Bui 
ibis  most  preposterous  doctrine,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  several  law- 
yers of  eminence  supported,  was  overruled  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
house,  and  is  now  univeriraliy  allowed  lo  be  untenable.— Ii  seems  fo 
have  been  absurdly  insinuated  In  the  newspapers,  that  Sir  John  Scolt 
and  his  associates  of  the  long  robe  had  been  bribed  by  Mr.  Hastings; 
for,  a  few  days  after  the  decision,  writing  to  Henry,  at  Newcastle,  lo 

■  Since  writing  the  last  paragraph,  I  have  met  with  an  exact  statement  of  Sir 
John  Seott's  gains  from  his  own  fe e-book—abundantly  corroborating  my  eonjec- 
lures  j  for  it  appears  that  tlie  first  year  he  was  in  office,  instead  of  losing  3000/., 
iie  made  more  Than  lOOOi.  beyond  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
his  income  went  on  constantly  increasing: — 
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give  an  account  of  an  attack  of  the  goal,  he  refers  to  his  calumny,  and 
takes  occasion  to  mention  that  his  opinion  was' unchanged; — 

"Oh!  the  dignity  of  the  cloth  shoe!  How  hard  it  is  upon  me  that 
I,  the  youngest,  and  most  temperate  and  abstemious  of  the  three,  should, 
the  first  of  all  the  brothers,  arrive  to  this  dignity  !  I  hope  mosl  heartily 
you  may  escape;  because,  between  the  pain  felt  and  the  pain  of  being 
laughed  at,  the  complaint  is  quite  intolerable.  ,  You  would  see  by 

the  papers  how  unmercifully  we  pnor  lawyers  have  been  treated  m  the 
House  of  Commons. — Bui  the  black  squadron,  as  we  are  called,  are 
an  obstinate  little  handfol,  and  in  (he  long  run,  m  a  right  cause,  we 
shall  at  least  fall  gloriously.  As  to  newspaper  slaii.ler,  all  which  to 
my  knowledge  is  paid  for,  I  hold  that  cheap, — and,  m  spue  of  it,  I  shall 
have,  at  our  next  meeting,  another  tumble  down  with  Uharles  Fox  and 
William  Pitt,  who,  for  once  at  least,  agree  in  a  b      n  wl  ch  they 

are  both  wrong." 

The  only  other  measure  on  which  he  spoke     h  le  S  1  Ceneral, 

was  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill.  This  he  was  not  p  n  Id  ly  lo  op- 
pose, for  Mr.  Pilt  and  Lord  GrenTille,  to  their  m  n  lal  h  n  r,  were 
determined  to  carry  it  against  the  efforts  of  Lo  d  Tl  I  and  the 
higoled  opinion  of  all  the  Judges ;  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  disparage 
and  lo  weaken  it.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  History,  "the  So- 
licitor General  began  by  professing  a  most  religious  regard  for  the  in- 
stitution of  juries,  which  he  considered  the  greatest  blessing  which  the 
British  Constitution  had  secured  to  the  subject.  He  had  his  doubts, 
however,  whether  the  hill  then  before  the  House  would  add  lo  the  uti- 
lity of  that  invaluahle  institution."  He  then  stood  up  for  the  old  doc- 
trine that  libel  or  no  libel?  was  a  qiieslion  of  law  for  the  Judges,  and 
suggested  that  "a  bill  to  unseitle  a  well-established  rule,  by  which  the 
courts  had  been  guided  for  a  century,  ought  not  lo  pass  with  precipita- 
tion."* Finding  that  the  bill  must  pass,  he  afterwards  added  a  proviso 
which  wa«  very  unnecessary  and  which  for  a  good  many  years  proved 
very  injurious,  "  that  on  trials  fo  I  bel  the  Ju  Iges  si  oul  1  acco  ding  lo 
their  discretion,  give  their  op  on  a  d  d  ec  ons  o  he  j  y  on  the 
matter  in  issue  between  the  K  g  and  he  dofe  dan  n  1  ke  n  nner  as 
in  other  criminal  cases. "t 

A  few  days  after  the  Libel  B  II  e  e  ed  he  R  la  n  Lo  1  Thur- 
low  was  forced  to  surrender  the  f  ea  S  al  0  1  oc  s  on  Sir  John 
Scott  acted  a  very  honourable  and  spirited  pjrt,  of  which  we  have  an 
extremely  interesltng  narrative  from  his  own  lips,  delivered  lo  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  John  Surtees: — 

"Having  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Pitt,  begging  that  I  would  call 
upon  him,  I  called  accordingly.  Mr.  Pilt  said, — 'Sir  John  Scott,  I 
have  a  circumstance  to  mention  K>  you,  which,  on  account  of  your  per- 
sonal and  political  connexion  wiih  Lord  Thurlow,!  wish  (hat  you  should 
^rs^  hear  from  myself.  Lord  Thuilow  and  I  have  quarrelled,  and  I 
have  signified  to  him  his  Majesty's  command*  that  he  should  resign 

■  as  Pari.  Hist.  5D3,  SD4,  603.  f  32  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  s.  3. 
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the  Great  SeaV  I  replied,  'I  am  not,  at  all  surprised  at  the  event 
wliieh  has  taken  place;  I  have  long  looked  forwaid  wiih  r-^  ^  ^^q^  -, 
great  pain  lo  the  probability  of  auch  an  event,  and  my  L  •     ■  J 

resolution  is  formed.  I  owe  too  great  obligations  to  Lord  Thurlow  to 
reconcile  it  to  myself  lo  a«t  in  poltiioal  hosilliiy  to  him,  and  I  have  loo 
long  and  loo  conscientiously  acted  in  political  connexion  with  you  to 
join  in  any  party  against  you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  resign  my 
office  as  SolJcilor  General,  and  to  make  ray  bow  lo  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' Mr.  Pitt  reasoned  with  me,  and  implored  me  not  to  persist  in 
ihat  resolution — in  vain, — but  at  length  prevailed  upon  me  lo  consult 
Lord  Thurlow  before' I  proceeded  any  farther.  After  I  had  stated  lo 
Lord  Thurlow  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself,  he  said, 
'Scott,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  could  make  me  regret  what  has 
taken  plaee  [and  I  do  not  repent  it.)  it  would  be  that  you  should  do  so 
I'oolish  a  thing.  I  did  not  think  that  the  King  would  have  parted  with 
me  so  easily.  As  to  thai  other  man,  he  has  done  to  me  just  what  I 
should  have  done  lo  him  if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  party  and  political  motives,  al  this  mometit  may  overlook  your 
pretensions ;  but  sooner  or  later  you  must  hold  the  Great  Seal.  I  know 
no  man  hut  yourself  qualified  for  its  duiies.'  I  yielded ;  and,  preserving 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow,  I  continued  to  act  with  undiminished 
cordiality  with  Mr.  Pitt."* 

His  last  prorainenl  act  as  Solicitor  General  was,  very  properly,  lo  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  his  country  against  a  gentleman  who  sunt  him  a 
challenge  for  words  spoken  by  him  as  counsel,  strictly  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duly.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  personal 
courage,  but  a  display  of  it  on  such  an  occasion  would  have  been  a 
wanton  exposure  of  his  own  valuable  life,  and  would  have  established 
a  precedent  highly  detrimenial  to  the  interests  of  suitors  in  courts  of 
justice.  His  conduct  was  entirely  approved  of  by  the  Bar  and  by  the 
public.  The  challenger,  who  thus  sought  lo  repair  his  reputation  from 
the  damage  which  the  evidence  in  the  cause  had  cast  upon  ii,  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  fine  and  imprisonment. — Bui 
scenes  were  at  hand  in  which  our  hero  appeared  with  liltle  advantage. 


CHAPTER  CXCVL 

COSTINUATION  OF  THE   LllFB  OF  LORD  CHAMCBLLOR  ELDON  TILL  H 


I  NOW  with  unaffected  pain  approach  Sir  John  Scott  as  Attorney 
General,  for  I  shall  be  obliged  to  censure  him  severely  in  this  capacity. 
I  doubt  not  that  he  acted  all  the  while  in  strict  conformity  to  his  own 


'  Twiss,  i 
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views  of  justice  and  expediency,  but  I  consider  that  in  several  ii 
these  were  most  erroneous.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  times  were 
perilous.  Although  the  vast  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coimtry  were 
steadily  attached  to  the  monarchical  government  under  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  bad  so  sigaally  prospered — in  ihe  movement  produced 
by  the  French  Revolution  there  were  some  ill-designing  men  who  wished 
to  mtro  luce  public  confusion,  in  the  hope  thai  they  might  suddenly  attain 
the  h  gh  staiion  in  society  for  which  they  were  unwilUng  to  strive  by 
patient  ndusiry;  and  there  were  some  weli-raeaning  enthusiasts,  who 
thought  tl  at  the  happiness  of  the  community  might  be  promoted  by  a 
considerable  change  in  our  institutions.  Both  riasses  ought  to  have 
been  re[ressed — and  might  easily  have  been  repressed — by  a  firm  and 
temperate  ad  mini  strati  on  of  the  existing  law;  but  the  existing  law  was 
Ira  ned  an  I  perverted,  and  new  penal  enactments  were  introduced,  by 
wl  ich  the  most  important  rights  of  the  subject  were  suspended,  and  the 
Co  St  t  ion  was  seriously  endangered.  Of  this  system,  by  which  dis- 
(,onte  I  w  «  aggravated,  and  odiuai  was  brought  upon  courts  of  justice 
and  upon  the  legislatures  Sir  John  Scott  was  a  most  strenuous  instigator 
an  1  euppo  ler. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1793,  he  became  public  prosecutor,  suc- 
ceeding Sir  Archibald  Macdon^Id,  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  on  the  37ih  of  May  following  he  brought  to  trial  John  Frost 
for  some  foolish  words  spoiten  after  dinner  in  a  coffee  bouse.  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of  this  moat  un-English  prosecution,  and  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  pretty  freely  upon  it.*  In  fairness  I  now  give  the 
Attorney  General's  justification  of  himsfelf  in  his  reply — premising  that 
Erskine  had  tried  to  apologize  for  him  by  suggesting  that  he  persisted 
in  the  prosecution,  not  because  it  had  his  own  approbation,  but  because 
it  had  devolved  upon  iiim  from  his  predecessor: — 

"I  protest  against  that  doctrine,  that  the  Attorney  General  of  England 
is  bound  to  prosecute  because  some  other  set  of  men  choose  to  recom- 
mend it  to  him  to  prosecute,  he  disapproving  of  that  prosecution.  He 
has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  he  will  act 
according  to  his  sense  of  duly.  Do  not  understand  me  to  be  using  a 
language  so  impertinent  as  to  say,  that  the  opinions  of  sober-minded 
persons  in  any  station  in  life,  as  to  the  necessity  that  calls  for  a  prosecu- 
tion, ought  not  deeply  to  aJFect  his  judgment.  Bui  I  say  it  is  his  duty 
to  regulate  his  judgment  by  a  conscientious  pursuance  of  that  which  is 
recommended  to  him  to  do;  and  if  any  thing  is  recommended  to  him 
which  is  thought  by  other  persons  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but 
which  he  thinks  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  no  man  ought  to  be  in 
theoffice  who  would  hesitate  to  say, '  My  conscience  muatdirect  me ;  your 
judgment  shall  not  direct  me!  And  1  now  know  I  can  clo  this;  I  can  retire 
into  a  situation  in  which  1  shall  enjoy  what,under  the  blessings  of  ihatcon- 
stitution  thus  reviled,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its  being  a  valuable  con- 
—I  mean  the  fairfruits  of  an  humble  industry,  anxiously  and  coii- 

•  Vide  anti..  Vol.  VI.  p.  354. 
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scientiously  exercised  in  the  fair  and  honourable  pursuits  of  life.  I  stale, 
lherefore,tomy  learned  friend,  thai  I  cannot  accept  thai  coraplimenl  which 
he  paid  me,  when  he  supposed  it  was  nol  my  act  to  bring  this  prosecution 
before  yon,  because  it  was  not  what  I  myself  could  approve.  Certainly 
this  prosecution  was  not  instituted  by  me;  but  it  was  instituted  by  a 
person  whose  conduct,  in  the  humane  exercise  of  his  duty,  is  well 
known;  and  1  speak  in  the  presence  of  many  who  have  been  long  and 
often  witnesses  to  it:  and  when  it  devolved  upon  me  lo  examine  the 
merits  of  this  prosecution,  it  was  my  bounden  duty  lo  examine,  and  it 
was  my  bounden  duty  to  see  if  ibis  was  a  breach  of  the  sweet  confi- 
dences of  private  life.  If  this  was  a  story  brought  from  behind  this 
gentleman's  chair  by  his  servants,  I  can  hardly  figure  to  myself  the  case 
in  which  the  public  necessity  ami  expediency  of  a  prosecution  should 
be  so  strong  as  lo  break  in  upon  the  relations  of  private  life.  But  is 
this  prosecution  lo  be  so  represented?  When  a  man  goes  into  a  coffee- 
room,  who  is,  from  his  profession,  certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  respect 
which  the  laws  of  his  country  require  of  him  as  much  as  from  any 
other  man,  and  when  he  in  that  public  coffee-house  (provided  it  was  an 
advised  speaking)  uses  a  language  which  I  admit  it  is  clear,  upon  (he 
evidence  given  you  to-(!ay,  provoked  the  indignation  (if  you  please  so 
to  call  it)  of  all  who  heard  it — when  persons,  one,  two,  three,  or  more, 
come  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  it — when  he  gives  them  the  explana- 
tion, and  when  he  makes  the  offensive  words  still  more  ofiensive  by 
ihe  esplanation  that  he  repeatedly  gives, — will  any  man  tell  me,  that  if 
he  goes  n  o  a  pubUc  coffee-house,  whether  he  comes  into  it  from  up- 
sta  s  o  whether  he  goes  into  it  from  the  street,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
ll  a  p  o  ec  on  that  belongs  to  the  confidence  of  private  life,  or  that  it  is 
a.  bread  of  the  duties  that  result  out  of  the  confidence  of  private  life  to 
pun   h 1    n  "* 

I  vdl  o  ly  draw  attention  to  the  admission,  that  the  prosecution  could 
only  be  defended  provided  it  was  "an  advised  speaking,"  and  remark 
that,  instead  of  being  "  an  advised  speaking  "  the  words  were  elicited  by 
rude  provocation,  from  a  man  who  had  been  indulging  in  wine.  Yet, 
being  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  he  was  not  only  sentenced  to  sis 
months'' imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  to  be  expelled  from  his  profes- 
sion of  an  attorney,  but  lo  stand  one  hour  in  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Cross !  I ! 

This  was  a  fit  prelude  lo  the  famous-Stale  Trials  which  took  place 
in  Ihe  following  year.  The  blame  of  these  rests  chiefly  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  fixes  a  deep  slain  upon  his  memory.  If 
he  had  sincerely  changed  his  opinion  on  parliamentary  reform,  it  was 
not  right  in  him  lo  try  to  bring  his  former  associates  to  an  ignominious 
death  for  zealously  treading  in  bis  footsteps.  Lord  Loughl)orough,  then 
-Chancellor,  was  next  to  blame ;  for  he  too — though  for  a  short  space — 
had  ieen  a  reformer,  and  he  had  agitated  al  public  meetings,  holding 
language  almost  as  intemperate  as  the  members  of  the  "  Corresponding 
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Sociely."  Sir  John  Sootl,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  beEii  the  steady 
r  1704  1    ^"''  i^oiisiatent  enemy  of  all  innovaiioii,  and  had  looked 

(_A.  D.  i/tf4.j  ^iji^^i^j.^  Qii  every  popular  movement.  He niighl, there- 
fore, better  be  excused  for  believing  that  those  who  advocated  parlia- 
meiilary  reform  were  very  dangerous  characters,  and  were  resolved  to 
subvert  the  eaiablished  government  of  the  couiilry.  It  must  likewise 
be  recollected,  that  in  these  proceedings  he  never  displayed  any  thing 
like  rancour  or  bitterness  against  any  individual,  and  that  his  language 
and  hia  manner  were  uniformly  mild  and  forbearing.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  self-complacency  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  upon  this  subject 
till  the  close  of  his  lif    I    m    f      i  1       mp        Ih        y  ndenrn 

his  conduct;  for,  as  g  I  y  h  gh  h  k  w  that  se- 
ditious harangues  an  I  p  hi  ly  h  J  miade- 
meanors,  and  that  t  y  mp  d  d  d  1  death  of 
our  Lord  the  King,'  d  gh  b  A  rs  b  se  they 
were  liable  lo  ^M  ex  ffi  f  I  h  h  !  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  was  f  d  fl  f  y  d  ff  1  aracler, 
and  to  do  away  wi  I  h  wi  h  h  b  f  f  ons,  so 
long  ago  as  the  reig  f  Ed  d  III  1  d  f  dp  h  citizens 
of  this  free  land. 

In  the  manner  in\hhhp  llln  blame 

nothing,  except  that  p  d        p    j    1       1  by  par- 

liamentary commilte  dbyp         g  f   1      1  g    !         .which 

recited  the  existence    f  I  p         —     d    h        hen  the 

prisoners  were  app  hdd  d  m  Ibf  IPy  ('onncil, 
the  judges  who  wer  P       h  1  II  d  listen  to 

the  evidence,  and  to  j  h        m  b     h  uld  not 

be  endured  at  the  p  d  y       d         G  p      d  of  any 

parly  in  the  state  w     Id  p    p 

To  avoid  repetitio     I  hi  g  h    details 

of  the  trials  of  Ha  I.    H  T     k         d    Th  1     II—    h    h  wil!  be 

found  in  the  life  of  Erakine.  I  would  willingly  give  the  whole  of  the 
Attorney  General's  opening  speech  of  nine  hours,  but  I  am  afraid  that  my 
work  may  be  already  considered  too  lengthy  and  too  weighty,  and  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  following  sketch  of  it,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Twiss:— 

"The  Attorney  General,  in  opening  the  various  circumstances  to  the 
jury,  as  evidence  to  prove  the  treason  of  compassing  ihe  King's  death, 
stated  that  the  proofs,  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  adduce,  would  suf- 
ficiently establish  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King,  which  in 
point  of  law  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death:  and  he  argued 
thai  it  could  not  be  less  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death  for 
being  included  in  the  still  wider  design  of  subverling  the  enlire  mo- 
narchy and  substituting  a  commonwealth,  which  was  the  real  object 
aimed  at  under  colour  of  '  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people.' 
If  a  conspiracy  lo  depose  the  King  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his 
death  where  the  conspirators  intend  to  supersede  him  by  anoiiier  king, 
it  is  equally  so  where  they  intend  lo  supersede  him  by  a  republic.    The 
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convention  conlemplated  by  these  conspirators  was  intended  to  claim  all 
civil  and  political  authority;  which  authority  it  was  to  exercise,  by 
altering  the  government  independently  of  the  legislalnre  and  of  the  sta- 
tutes by  which  the  King  is  sivora  to  govern.  The  conspiracy  to  assem- 
ble such  a  convention  was  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King  from  his 
sovereign  power;  and  Ihe  insufficiency  of  the  force  by  which  the  object 
might  be  attempted  could  make  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
object  itself,  which  must  be  equally  treasonable  whether  sucuessful  or 
unsuccessful.  Nor  would  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  first  as- 
sembly lo  be  convoked  was  to  be  itself  a  convention  assuming  all  civil 
and  political  authority,  or  was  only  to  devise  the  means  of  forming  such 
a  convention.  Neither  would  the  conspiracy  be  the  less  a  treasonable 
one,  for  purposing  to  continue  the  name  and  office  of  a  King  in  the  per- 
son of  George  ihe  Third,  if  that  continuance  was  intended  lo  be  coupled 
with  a  proviso  that  he  should  govern  with  a  iiew  kind  of  legislature,  to 
be  constituted  by  the  convention.  A  king  who  should  consent  so  lo 
govern,  would  no  longer  be  the  lawful  king:  he  would  have  been  de- 
posed from  his  character  of  king  as  established  by  law.  But  he  eOuld 
not  so  consent;  for  so  to  govern  would  be  to  violate  his  coronation  oath  ; 
therefore,  he  must  refuse,  must  resist,  and,  in  consequence  of  resisting, 
his  life  must  be  in  danger.  In  either  case  he  would  have  been  deposed: 
for  the  meeting  of  a  convention,  assuming  all  authority,  must  in  itself 
have  been,  at  least  pro  tempore,  a  deposition  of  every  other  power. 
But  in  this  case  tlie  evidence  went  beyond  that  kind  of  incidental  de- 
position of  the  King:  it  proved  that  his  actual  deposition  was  Ihe  direct 
and  express  object  of  appointing  a  eoinmittee  to  constitute  this  con- 
vention. Beside  the  overt  act  of  conspiring  lo  depose  the  King  by 
means  of  a  convention,  there  were  other  overt  acts  of  conspiracy  lo 
depose  the  King  by  other  means :  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  into 
this  country,  through  the  agency  of  adiliated'  societies,  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  set  at  work  in  France,  and  to  follow  them  out  to 
the  same  end.     The  doctrine  p     f  d  b      1  es  was  that  of 

'equal  active  citizenship,' on  1  h  1  y  gh  f  d  a  representa- 
tive government.  That  was  ih  p  pi  p  11  vas  formed  t!ie 
French  constitution  of  I701-j—  p  o-  i3ie  oiEce  of 
king,  and  setting  up  a  sort  of  r  y  1  d  m  y  1!  August  1792 
that  constitution  was  destroyed  d  1  tr  of  the  Englisli 
societies,  in  and  after  Ihe  Octob  d  g  h  d  proved  ihal,  if 
not  earlier,  yet  at  least  from  October,  1792,  they  meant  to  destroy  the 
kingly  office  in  England,  They  sought  lo  advance  this  object  by  sti- 
mulating their  members  lo  arm:  and  various  divisions  did  arm,  and 
clandestinely  practise  the  manual  exercise."* 

Lord  Eldon  used  to  relate  very  amusing  anecdotes  of  this  trial. 
"  'Every  evening,  upon  my  leaving  the  Court,  a  signal  Was  given  that  1 
was  coming  out,  for  a  general  hissing  and  hooting  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral.    This  went  through  the  street  in  ivhich  the  Court  sat  from  one 

•  See  34  St.  Tr.  94!,     Of  this  last  allegation  no  evidence  eoiild  be  pioduced. 
VOL.  VII.  8 
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end  of  is  lo  ihe  other,  and  was  continued  all  the  way  down  to  Lud^te 
Hill  and  by  Fleet  Market." — "  One  evening,  at  the  rising  of  the  Court, 
I  was  preparing  lo  retire,  when  Mr,  Garrow  said,  '  Do  not,  Mr.  Attorney, 
pass  that  tall  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.'  '  And  why  not?'  said  Mr. 
Law,  who  stood  nexl.  '  He  has  been  here,'  answered  Mr.  Garrow, 
'  during  the  whole  Irial,  with  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  Attorney 
General.'  '  I  will  pass  him,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  And  so  will  I,'  was  my 
rejoinder.  As  we  passed,  the  man  drew  back.  When  I  entered  my 
carriage,  the  mob  rushed  forward,  crying.  '  That's  he,  drag  him  out!' 
Mr.  Erskiiie,  from  whose  carriage  the  mob  had  taken  off  the  horses  to 
draw  him  home  in  triumph,  stopped  the  people,  saying,  '1  will  not  go 
without  the  Attorney  General,'  1  instantly  addressed  them:  'So  you 
imagine,  that  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  be  without  an  Attorney  General? 
Before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  there  will  be  a  new  Attorney  General,  by 
no  means  so  favourably  disposed  to  you  as  I  am.'  1  heard  a  friend  in 
the  crowd  exclaim,  'Let  him  alone!  !el  him  alone!'  They  separated, 
and  I  proceeded.  ■  When  I  reached  my  house  in  Gower  Street,  I  saw, 
close  to  my  door,  the  tail  man  who  stood  near  me  in  Court.  I  had  no 
allernative;  I  instantly  went  up  to  him:  '  What  do  you  want?'  I  said. 
'  Do  not  be  alarmed,'  he  answered ;  'I  have  attended  in  Court  during  the 
whole  of  the  trial — I  know  my  own  strength,  and  am  resolved  lo  sland 
by  you.  You  once  did  an  act  of  great  kindness  to  my  father.  Thank 
God,  you  are  safe  at  home.  May  he  bless  and  protect  you!'  He  in- 
stantly disappeared." 

"  Erskine  was,  of  course,  extremely  popular.  He  was  received  with 
universal  plaudits,  and  there  was  nolhing  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  of 
this  contrast,  or  to  soften  my  mortification,  until  one  evening  the  mul- 
titude which  had  thought  proper  lo  lake  his  horses  from  his  carriage 
ibat  they  might  draw  him  home,  conceived  among  them  such  a  fancy 
for  a  patriot's  horses  as  not  lo  return  them,  bul  to  keep  ihem  for  their 
own  use  and  benefit."* 

"  The  jury  retired  lo  deliberate.  Upon  their  return  their  names  were 
called  over.  I  never  shall  forget  that  awful  moment,  '  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,'  said  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  '  are  you  agreed  in  your  verdict? 
What  say  ynui  la  Thomas  Hardy  guilty  of  ihe  high  treason  whereof 
he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty?'  '  Not  guilty,'  in  an  auJible  voice, 
was  the  answer.  Il  was  received  in  court  without  noise — all  was  stdl 
— but  the  shout  of  the  people  was  heard  down  the  whole  street.  The 
door  of  the  jury-box  was  opened  for  the  jurymen  to  retire ;  the  crowd 
separated  from  ihem  as  the  saviours  of  their  counlry."\ 

Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  lives  of  Lords  Stowell 
and  Eldon,"  says;  "Scott,  not  long  afterwards,  said  '  the  evidence  was, 
in  his  opinion,  so  niceiy  balanced,  that  had  he  himself  been  on  the 
jury,  he  did  not  know  what  verdict  he  should  have  given, '"J  Surely 
the  other  prisoners  ought  to  have  had  "the  benefit  of  this  doubt;" — 

*  This  imputation  upon  his  admirers,  Erskine  himself  denieJj^aying  tliat  it 
was  "a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 
t  Twlss,  i,  186-87.  t  Page  87. 
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and  I  have  always  been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjeclure"  his  motive  for 
proceeding  to  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke. 

Tlie  expedient  was  tried  of  making  Sir  John  Mitford,  llie  Solicitor 
General,  open  the  case, — the  Attorney  General  reserving  the  reply  to 
himself.  Speaking  of  the  design  imputed  to  the  conspirators  .-i^ 
to  compel  the  King  lo  govern  against  his  coronation  oaih,  Mr.  l-J-'Ov.lT.J 
Attorney  rather  incautiously  said,  '-He  ought  lo  lose  his  life,  and  I  trust 
would  be  willing  to  lose  his  life,  rather  than  lo  govern  contrary  to  that 
coronation  oath."  Mr.  Tooke:  "What!  is  the  Attorney  General  talking 
treason  ?  I  should  be  unhappy  lo  mistake  yon :  did  you  say  the  king  ought 
to  lose  his  life?"  Attorney  General:  "It  is  really  diflicult  to  decide  for 
one's  self,  whether  this  interruption  is  or  is  not  proper."  Mr.  Tooke: 
"  I  ask  pardon  of  the  learned  gentleman  ;  and  I  promise  I  will  not  in- 
terrupt him  again  during  the  whole  of  his  reply.  I  only  wished  to 
know  whether,  in  prosecuting  me  for  high  treason,  ihe  Attorney  Gene- 
ral intentionally  said  something  far  worse  than  any  thing  he  has  proved 
against  me,"  Mtomey  General;  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the 
gentleman,  I  say  this:  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  his 
coronation  oath  to  govern  according  (o  the  laws  established  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  customs  of  the  realm ;  that  he  is  bound  by  that  corona- 
lion  oath  lo  resist  every  power  that  seeks  lo  compel  him  lo  govern 
otherwise  than  according  to  (hose  laws ;  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  un- 
derstood that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  resist  such  a  power  as. 
that,  because  he  would  be  acting  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  sworn  duly; 
and  in  resisting  such  a  power  as  thai  he  must  inevitably  lose  his  life." 
Before  concluding,  Mr.  Attorney  (as  might  have  been  expected) 
pathetically  appealed  to  his  conscience: — "  I  here  declare,"  said  he, 
"that  not  one  step  would  I  take  in  this  prosecution  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  exercised  according  lo  what  my  con- 
science prescribes  lo  that  judgment,  not  for  all  whicfi  this  world  has  to 
give  me.  Gendemen,  why  should  V.  You  will  allow  me  lo  say,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  thai  I  have  no  desire  with  respect  lo  myself  in  ibis 
cause,  but  that  my  name  should  go  down  to  posterity  with  credit.  I 
cannot  but  remember  this  is  an  interest  most  dear  to  me,  Upon  no 
other  account  my  name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity: — with  ihese 
proceedings  it  must  be  transmitted.  That  name,  gentlemen,  cannot  go 
down  to  that  posterity  without  ils  being  understood  by  posterity  what 
have  been  my  actions  in  this  case.  And  when  I  am  laid  in  my  grave, 
after  (he  interval  of  life  that  yet  remains  for  me,  my  children,  I  hope 
and  trust,  will  be  able  to  say  of  their  father,  that  he  endeavoured  lo 
leave  them  an  inheritance,  by  attempting  to  give  them  an  example  of 
public  probity,  dearer  to  them  than  any  acquisition  or  any  honour  that 
this  country  could  have  given  the  living  father  lo  transmit  to  them." — 
The  Solicitor  General,  who  was  not  generally  of  the  melting  mood,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  beholders  sobbed  violently  in  sympathy,  and  some 


e  exclaiming,  "Just  look  at  Mitford!   what  on  earth  i 


s  crying 


Ilorne  Tooke  sarcastically  answered, — "  At  the  ihoug-ht  of  the 
little  inheritance  that  poor  Scott  is  likely  to  leave  to  his  children," 
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When  the  verdict  of  not  ouilty  had  been  pronounced,  it  is  said  that 
the  reverend  and  witty  philologist — instead  of  expressing  any  exulta- 
tion— with  waggish  solemnity  declared  that  "  if  he  should  again  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason,  he  would  immediately 
plead  guilty,  as  he  considered  hanging  and  beheading  preferable  to  the 
long  speeches  of  Sir  John  Scott."  However,  he  acknowledged  thai 
the  prosecution  had  been  very  fairly  conducted,  and,  meeting  the  At- 
torney General  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  walked 
up  to  him  and  said, — "  Let  me  avail  myself  of  this  oppormnily  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  your  humane  and  considerate  conduct  during  the  late 
trials." 

As  I  have  ventured  to  condemn  Lord  Eldon  rather  sharply  for  insti- 
tuting these  prosecutions,  it  is  fit  that  he  shouM  be  fully  heard  in  his 
defence^  Thus  he  wrote  in  his  "  Anecdote  Book,"  for  the  information 
of  his  grandson  and  of  posterity: — 

"  The  trials,  in  1794,  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  &c.,  for  high  treason,  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which  1  was  ever 
professionally  engaged.  As  I  was  blamed  by  some,  perhaps  by  many, 
for  indicting  them  for  high  treason,  instead  of  indicting  for  misdemeanor 
and  sedition  only,  I  record  here  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  lake  the 
course  1  adopted,  and  to  produce  that  great  mass  of  evidence  before  the 
jury,  which  many  thought  perplexed  them  so  much,  (hat  they  were 
unable  to  draw  the  true  inferences.  When  the  societies  of  which  these 
individuals  were  members  were  broken  up  by  order  of  government,  and 
many  of  the  members  (among  others  theindividuals  indicted, 
[a.d.  nZ-\  ^i^j  tried)  were,  togetlier  with  all  their  papers,  and  parlica- 
larly  those  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  different  affiliated  societies, 
seized,  by  warrants,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  such  of  the  Judges  os 
were  privy  councillors,  and  uiere  present  at  the  many  and  long  ex- 
aminations  of  the  parties  apprehended,  at  the  reading  of  the  papers 
seized,  and  at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  being  called  upon  for 
their  opinion,  slated  that  in  their  judgment  iheparlies  were  guilty  of 
hightreason.  The  warrantsofcommitment  for  trial  treated  them  as  par- 
ties committed  on  account  of  high  treason.  The  cases,  as  treasonable 
cases,  were  the  subject  of  communications  to,  and  debates  in,  parliament. 
As  Attorn  eyGe  nerd  and  public  prosecutor,  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty 
in  the  indictmenls  to  let  down  the  character  of  the  offence.  The  mass  of 
evidence,  in  my  judgment,  was  such  as  ought  to  go  to  the  jury  for  their 
opinion,  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  thbason.  Unless 
the  whole  evidence  was  laid  before  the  jury,  il  would  have  been  impos- 
sible that  the  country  could  ever  have  been  made  fully  acquainted  with 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  if  these  persons  and  the  societies 
to  which  they  belonged,  had  actually  met  in  that  national  convention, 
which  the  papers  seized  proved  that  they  were  about  to  hold,  and 
which  was  to  have  superseded  Parliament  itself,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  more  essential  to  securing  the  public  safety  that  the  whole  of 
their  transactions  should  be  pt^lished,  than  that  any  of  these  indt- 
viduats  should  be  convicted.  They,  too,  who  were  lawyers  and  judges, 
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having  Slated  their  opinion  thai  these  were  cases  of  high  treasoD,  I 
couk!  not  but  be  aware  what  blame  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
law  officefs  of  the  crown  if  they  had  been  indicted  for  misdemeanor, 
and  the  evidence  had  proved  a  case  of  high  treason,  which,  proved, 
wonld  have  entitled  them  to  an  acquitta!  for  the  misdemeanor;  and 
ihen  the  country  ivould  not  have  tolerated,  and  ought  not  to  have  tole- 
rated, thai,  after  such  an  acquiital,  their  lives  should  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy  by  another  indictment  for  high  treason.  It  was  true  that  a 
charge  for  misdemeanor  might  have  been  so  conducted  as  not  to  risk 
the  danger  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  guilt  of  a  higher  nature,  viz. 
by  giving  no  more  of  the  evidence  than  just  enough  to  sustain  the  charge 
of  misdemeanor;  but  then  the  great  object  of  satisfying  the  kingdom  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  case  could  not  possibly  have  been  attained. 
The  judge  who  summed  up  the  evidence,  after  hearing  both  sides,  had 
more  doubt  whether  the  case  of  high  treason  was  made  out  than  he  had 
when  he  attended  the  privy  council.  Erskine  and  Gibbs,  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  ably  look  advantage,  parlicnlarly  the  latter,  of  the  prejudices 
against  what  is  called  constructive  treason:  the  jury  were  rj7g2_i795  i 
fatigued  and  puzzled;  and  in  -die  state  in  which  they  L  -  -J 
were,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  acquitted  the  accused.  When 
a  little  time  had  enabled  the  public  to  judge  coollj  abou  e  pro  e  d 
ing,  the  public  mind  seemed  satisfied  wilh  the  res  It 

But  I  must  pronounce  this  apology  to  be  whnl  ;  sufKc  ent  Tl  e 
preliminary  opinion  obtained  from  the' Judges  be  ore  the  Pr  vy  Cou 
cil  ought  not  to  have  been  referred  to  without  a  1  s  and  the  o  e  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  only  the  echo  of  t  e  At  or  ey  Ge 
neral's  own.  The  necessity  for  communicating  nforma  on  o  the 
conntry  is  a  poor  reason  for  exposing  the  lives  of  men  to  pe  1  a  d  t 
might  have  been  as  well  gained  by  a  prosecution  fo  i  n  demeanor 
Therisk  of  anacquittalin  that  case, on  thegrotind  that  1  e  ofte  ce  git 
have  been  pronounced  to  amount  to  high  treason,  every  lawjer  must 
know  to  be  a  mere  pretext.  In  several  Chartist  eases  which  while  At 
torney  General  I  prosecuted  as  misdemeanors,  the  evidence  came  far 
nearer  to  high  treason,  and  I  obtained  convictions  without  suuh  an  ob 
jeciion  being  made  or  thought  of  in  any  quarler.* 

I  must  now  attend  lo  the  new  penal  enactments  which  had  pa'tsed  in 
the  mean  lime.  For  these  the  Attorney  General  is  less  responsible,  and, 
(hough  thev  were  iincqnsfitutional,  they  do  not  deserve  so  mnch  censure 
as  an  attempt  judicially  lo  pervert  the  criminal  law.  First  came  The 
Traitorous  CorTeapondence  Hill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Attorney,  which, 
departing  from  ihe  statute  of  Edward  III.,  our  second  Magna  Charta, 
made  an  ^reement  lo  furnish  naval  or  military  stores  to  France, — ihe 
investing  of  English  capital  in  French  funds  orland,  and  other  such  acts, 
— high  treason  ^ — next,  he  brought  in  the  Habms  Corpus  Suspension 
Act,X — and  then  the  Seditious  Practices  Ad,  by  which  the  holding  of 

t  30  Pari.  Hist.  58], 
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public  meetings,  unless  wilh  the  consent  of  certain  functiciiiaries,  was 
forbidJen,  and  serious  impediments  were  opposed  to  the  righi  of  peii- 
tioning.*  The  Attorney  General  carried  through  these  measures  wilh 
great  vigour,  and  his  opinion  on  all  legal  points  was  listened  to  willi 
jnuch  respect  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  particularly  distinguished 
rr  1  'VQ1  T  himself  in  successfully  opposing  the  bill  to  disfranchise 
LJAM.,  179D,J  ji^g  borough  of  Slockbridge,t— in  defending  the  conduct 
of  Government  respecting  the  employment  of  Hessian  troops^ — in 
showing  the  legality  of  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  public  revenue,^ 
— and  in  palliating  the  savage  proceedings  in  political  cases  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  Scotland.! 

When  parliament  met  after  the  Stale  Trials,  they  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  strong  animadversionj  and  the  Attorney  General,  in  moving  for 
a  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  attempted 
to  defend  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  instituted  and  conducted. 
He  thus  argued — very  disingenuously,  for  the  result  had  not  depended 
upon  any  technical  rule  of  law,  but  upon  the  clear  merits  of  the  case: — 

"  A  legal  acquittal  is  not  necessarily  a  moral  one.  I  will  put  a  case 
upon  this  subject.  Suppose,  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  any  gendeman 
of  unblemished  honour  were  to  give  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  man  who  heard  him,  still,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  because  the  law  says  there  must 
be  two  witnesses.  Here  would  be  the  case  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
in  which  every  person  must  be  salisiied  of  the  real  guilt  of  the  person 
acquitted.  There  are  cases  even  in  which  the  confession  of  guilt  by 
the  party  accused  could  not  legally  be  received  against  him  in  evidence. 
In  such  cases,  though  a  jury  might  be  bound  by  law  to  acquit  the  per- 
son, coutd  any  man  think  that  the  verdict  of  not  guilfy  was  a  proof  of 
moral  innocence!"  We  are  told  that  "he  then  inveighed  against  the 
mischievous  writings  of  some  authors  very  popular  with  the  revolution' 
ary  party,  and  censured  the  language  of  members  of  the  Opposition, 
who  applied  the  light  and  inadequate  epithets  of 'idle,'  and  'foolish,'  to 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  adopted  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  nacionsl  convention  in  England.  He  asked 
whether,  while  such  opinions  were  in  motion,  was  it  not  absoiutely  ne- 
cessary that  Government  should  be  armed  with  extraordinary  powers 
to  resist  them  !"![ 

The  coercive  system,  however,  was  rapidly  falUng  into  discredit, — ■ 
rn  00  TVQf^T  when  it  was  revived  with  douKe  fury  by  taking  ad- 
LUCT.  ^a,  1  yyo.j     ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^„^^]^g  ^ff^^g,)  ,„  tj,e  Kj^g  „„  y,^^  ^^y  to 

the  House  of  Lords  to  open  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  These  his 
Majesty  himself— with  the  courage  he  ever  displayed  at  the  appearance 
of  danger — treated  with  indifference,  but  they  were  much  exaggerated 
by  the  courtiers  about  him,  who  converting  the  scandalous  outrage  of 
throwing  pebbles  at  the  King's  carriage  into  a  tiraitornus  attempt  upon 

*  31  Pari.  Hist.  1139.  f  3(1  Pari,  Hist.  355. 

t  30  Pail.  Hist.  1381.    31  lb.  21.  §  31  Ih.   1117. 

U  lb.  80.  1!  31  Pari.  Hist.  1153, 
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his  life,  talked  of  "  llie  shot  striking  ibe  window  of  the  stale  coach,"  and 
reported  that  "  one  of  the  windows  was  perforated  by  a  bullet  from  an 
air-gun."  An  address  was  very  properly  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  expressing  their  indignation  at  the  treatmeni: 
which  he  had  experienced.  But  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  was 
excited  on  the  occasion  Ministers  culpably  made  the  instrument  of  fur- 
ther injuring  the  Constitution. 

The  Attorney  General  immediately  prepared  the  "Treasonable  At- 
tempts Bill,"  which  he  called  a"legi6latii'e  exposition  of  the  statute  of 
EdwardIlI,,"grealJy  extending  the  provisions  of  that  famous  law,  which 
for  many  centuries  had  sufficiently  guarded  the  safety  of  the  throne  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Instead  of  the  simple  enactments  against 
"  compassing  the  King's  death,"  or  actually  "levying  war  against  him," 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  were  applied  1o  the  vague  charges  of  "  ima- 
gining  to  do  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  the  wounding,  imprisonment, 
or  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  King,  or  to  depose  him  from  the  style, 
honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  imagi- 
ning to  levy  war  against  him,  or  imagining  to  put  any  form  or  constraint 
upon  or  to  intimidate  or  overcome  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament 
— such  imaginings  being  expressed  by  publishing  any  writing  or  by 
any  overt  act  or  deed."* 

Mr.  Attorney  seems  to  have  been  haunted  by  an  absolute  horror  of 
libels,  which,  where  they  do  not  incite  to  the  commission  |-  ,„q-  -. 

of  crime,  we  have  found  out  to  be  very  harmless,  and  we  L  '     '  '-I 

suffer  to  be  forgotten  with  impunity.  In  defending  his  Bill  he  said, 
"he  considered  it  as  not  extending  the  law  of  treason  beyond  the  true 
intent  of  the  statute  of  Edward  111.,  but  only  as  defining  and  explaining 
that  statute,  which  had  itself  proved  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  upon  its 
exposition,  recourse  should  be  had  to  Parliament  for  a  more  delinile  ex- 
position. Persuaded  as  he  was,  by  the  unprecedented  assemblages  and 
libels  of  the  time,  that  a  design  existed  to  subvert  the  Government  and 
Constitution,  he  would  not  incur  any  merited  charge  of  supineness.  He 
had  done  his  utmost  to  repress  the  evil  by  the  already  existing  laws, /or 
in  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  more  prosecutions  for  libels  than  in 
any  twenty  years  before.  But  the  offence  had  now  swelled  to  a  mag. 
nitude  with  which  the  existing  laws  were  no  longer  adequate  to  cope ; 

*  30  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  made  perpetual  by  57  Geo.  3,  c.  6.  The  olject  seems  to  have 
been  to  include  wlthm  these  words  such  cases  as  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  Hardy  and  HorneTooke,  so  as,  by  this  "legisliilive  exposition,"  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  co-astructive  treason,  which  juries  and  the  whale  nation  had  repu- 
diated— Upon  a  strict  construction  of  the  act  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
troceedings  of  Mr.  Cobden,  praised  so  highly  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  might  not  be 
tooght  within  it,  in  a  speech  of  nine  hours  from  an  ingenious  counsel. — It  still 
remains  on  the  statute  book — but  may  be  considered  a  dead  letter.  When  I,  as 
Attorney  General,  prosecuted  Frost  and  his  associates  for  high  treason,  at  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  year  1840,  I  proceeded  entirely  on  the  old  statute  of  Edward  III., 
and  I  obtained  a  conviction  against  tliem  without  difficulty.  I  will  venture  to 
Bay  that  every  offender  who  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason  may  easily 
be  brought  witliin  this  statute. 
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aud  unless  some  further  aiJ  were  given  from  Parliaiiient  for  its  suppres- 
sion, the  House  woalci  too  late  regret  that  they  had  not  encountered  it 
by  n  timely  remedy."*  In  subsequent  discussions  on  this  Bill,  and 
another,  which  was  fortunately  only  of  a  temporary  character,  forbid- 
ding the  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
or  deliberating  upon  grievances, — and  suppressing  unlicensed  places  for 
political  discussions  or  discourses,  he  said,  "  there  were  people  now  who 
lived  by  libels ;  it  was  become  a  trade.  It  waa  not  unusual  to  see  the 
wares  of  useful  trades  exposed  to  sale  on  one  side  of  a  shop,  and  libels 
on  the  other.  Such  were  their  numbers,  that  it  waa  his  conscientious 
opinion  they  could  not  be  effectually  checked  if  some  law  were  not  made 
to  slop  their  progress.  However  irksome  it  waa  for  a  lover  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  feel  bis  liberty  abridged,  every  wise  man  would  adniit,  that 
when  every  thing  dear  to  him  was  in  danger  from  the  daring  herd  of 
rash  innovators  and  the  licentious  docb-ines  of  the  dealers  in  sedition, 
valualjle  as  British  freedom  was,  a  part  should  be  sacrificed  for  a  time  for 
the  safety' of  the  whole. "t — He  again  boasted,  that  "in  the  last  two 
years  there  were  more  prosecutions  for  libeh  than  in  any  twenty  years 
before."  He  said  that  "if  every  libel  were  punished  as  a  mere  misde- 
meanor, there  were  many  men  whose  lives,  if  protracted  to  ihe  greatest 
est         fl     g     ■  Id  1         d    f  h  ■  ■  h  The 

obj  h  g  iple  of 


Th  11                                   g    P                                                  ;  but, 

wh  A                         g               m        m                                 m   the 

alarm  te                                                                         i£ame 

pub  le         d                       ft                                          B  then 

exh     te  d                                                g        g          m^"'  'i 

Eng  h                                         F 

Th  W                                                                                          made  a 

nob  g                                                                                B  t  they 


bee  g         g       g  — m  m  ustice 

are  m  cesses 

of  o  m         d  other. 

Mr.  Vox,  instigated  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  and 
actuated,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  recollection  that  Mr.  John  Reeves  was  an 
active  partisan  of  the  Government,  and  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  association  professing  to  put  down 
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republicans  and  levellers,  made  the  molioii  against  him  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  lo  reprobate," — thai,  on  aceijunt  of  some  antiqua- 
lian  researches  respecting  the  original  constitation  of  Parliament,  lie  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ought 
lo  be  proseculed  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sii-  John  SpoK  very  tem- 
perately observed,  liiat  "  it  had  been  found,  in  former  instances  of  com- 
plaints seat  from  the  House,  a  jury,  aflfir  a  long  investigation  of  the 
facts  charged,  differed  in  opinion,  and  acquitted  the  party  prosecuted. 
Indeed,  if  the  construction  which  gentlemen  had  put  upon  this  passage 
was  that  which  the  author  meant  to  convey,  then  most  unquestionably 
il.  was  a  gross  libel ;  but  upon  that  point  he  would  not  give  his  opinion. 
He  always  considered  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance  when  a  jury  felt 
themselves  bound  to  pronounce  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  However,  honourable  members  were  to  divide 
upon  the  question,  and  if  he  was  ordered  lo  prosecute  he  would  dis- 
charge his  duty  faithfu!ly."t 

The  prosecution  being  ordered,  Mr.  Attorney  filed  a  criminal  infor- 
nialion  against  Mr.  Reeves,  and,  having  brought  him  to  Iriitl,  very  fairly 
slated  lo  the  jury,  "If  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  r^^^  20,  ITfle,"] 
an  Ul-advised  execution  of  a  purpose  which  was  really  <- 
not  criminal,  it  is  not  consonant  to  the  lenient,  genuine  spirit  of  the  law 
under  which  we  live,  that  in  such  a  case  you  should  piess  a  man  wilh 
the  consequences  of  guilt.  But  if,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  jou  are  satisfied, 
on  attending  to  the  whole  of  this  book,  that  the  puipose  of  Ihe  author 
was  criminal,  as  il  is  charged  in  this  information — that  he  has  attempted 
lo  shake  the  foundation  of  that  security  «hich  is  afforded  to  a  British 
subject  by  our  Constiiution  under  a  Brilifh  King  ^nd  a  British  Pariia- 
menl,'  you  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  gudty,  which  is 
due  lo  God  and  to  your  country." 

The  defeated  House  of  Commons  did  not  venture  lo  make  any  com- 
plaint against  their  counsel,  who,  though  in  his  heart  not  aoi'ry  lo  fail, 
was  allowed  lo  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  their  case.J 

The  only  other  occasion  of  Sir  John  Scolt  taking  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  I  shall  feel  it  rj^jj^,^  1798.1 
necessary  lo  advert,  was  his  introduction  of  a  "Bill  to  re-  •- 
gulale  tiie  publication  of  Newspapers."  Hitherto,  serious  diflicolty  had 
often  been  found  in  proceeding  either  civilly  or  criminally  for  libels  con- 
tained in  newspapers,  from  (he  concealment  of  the  names  of  ihe  prinler 
and  proprietor;  but  it  was  now  required  that  the  proprielor  and  printer 
of  every  newspaper  should  make  an  aiKdavit,  lo  be  filed  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  slating  the  proprietorship  and  place  of  publicalion ;  thai  every 
copy  of  a  newspaper  should  set  forth  the  names  of  the  prinler  and  pro- 
prietors, wilh  the  place  of  publication ;  and  that  a  copy  of  such  news- 
paper, bearing  the  tille  and  purporting  lo  be  printed  al  the  place  speci- 
fied in  the  affidavit,  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  those  by 

f  33  Pari.  Hist.  627,  634. 
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whom  the  affidavil  was  made.  The  hill  was  slrongly  opposed,  bul  was 
nol,  in  niy  opinion,  any  encroachment  upon  free  discussion,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  had  a  tendency  lo  raise  the  characier  of  Ihe  newspaper  press, 
by  discouraging  the  scurrilous  and  licenlious  journals  which  subsisted 
by  atraclis  on  private  character.  The  bill  passed,  and  has,  1  think,  in 
practice,  been  found  very  beneticial.* 

We  must  again  attend  our  Attorney  General  into  the  criminal  courts, 
where  it  was  his  fate  frequently  lo  be  defeated,  eyen  when  he  had  law 
andju.stice  on  his  side.  I  believe  that  this  arose  from  the  alarming 
multiplicity  of  his  prosecutions,  and  the  suspicion  which  juries  enter- 
TJas  1796  1  ''^'"^"^  '■''^'  ^^  "^  unfriendly  to  freedom.  He  now  very 
•-     "  -I    properlybroughtto  trial  for  high  treason,  Stone,  who  had 

corresponded  with  the  enemy,  and  had  invited  an  invasion;  bulErakine, 
by  insinualing  that  this  was  like  the  case  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke, 
and  that  it  was  founded  on  the  late  odious  Acts  of  Parliament,  obtained 
an  acquiltal.t  The  next  stale  trial  was  that  of  Crosstield  and  others 
for  high  Treason  in  conspiring  to  discharge  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the 
FMay  1796  "I  ^'"S-  There  could  be  no  doubt  here  about  the  law,  and 
■-         '  '-I  the  fact  was  sworn  to  by  several  witnesses;  but  the  jury 

did  not  believe  them,  and  found  a  verdict  of  Nol  Guilty  .J 

Sir  John  Scott's  last  prosecution  for  high  treason  was  against  Arthur 
TMay  1799  "!  '^''^""•i"'''!**^- J3iiiesO'Coigley,JohnBiniis,an(l  others, 
'-'       '  '-'  forcorresponding  with  the  Executive  Directory  of  France, 

and  inviting  foreign  invasion.  Mr.  Gnrney,  afterwards  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  then  in  the  "sedition  line,"  being  counsel  for  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, made  it  a  powerful  topic  with  the  jury  thai  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  always  failed  in  his  prosecutions  for  high  treason: — 

"The  Attorney  General  in  his  opening  told  you,  with  a  seriousness 
and  solemnity  well  becoming  the  occasion,  that  he  should  make  out 
such  a  case  against  the. prisoners  at  the  bar  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
within  the  compass  of  possibility  for  them  to  give  such  an  answer  to  it 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Gentlemen,  that  language 
may  be  somewhat  new  to  you,  bul  it  is  not  new  to  me.  I  haVe  heard 
Ihe  same  language  from  the  same  learned  gentleman,  delivered  in  the 
same  solemn  manner,  more  than  once,  or  twice,  or  ihnce,  or  four  limes  ■ 
but  [  never  yet  knew  that  jury,  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  coincided  with  him  in  juJgmeut." 

On  this  occasion  one  prisoner,  O'Coigley,  was  convicted,^  but  all 
the  others,  though  undoubtedly  implicated  in  the  traitorous  conspiracy, 
were  iicquit[ed.|| 

•  38  George  III.  c.  78.    33  Pari.  Hist.  1415,  1489. 

t  35  St.  Tr.  1155.  j  ae  St.  Tr.  1-225. 

§  It  was  soon  after  this  conviction  that  Sir  James  Macbintosh,  then  groand- 
lessly  supposed  to  have  gone  over  (o  the  Tories,  having  observed  to  fir.  Parr, 
"  There  never  was,  nor  can  there  be,  a  worse  man  than  O'Coigley,"  the  Doctor 
retorted— " Yon  are  wrong,  lemmy,  you  are  wrong;  he  was  an  Irishinan;  he 
might  have  been  a  Sco'chman;  he  was  a.  priest;  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer: 
be  was  a  traitor;  he  might  have  been  an  apostate." 

II  aeSl.  Tr.  1191.    27St.  Tr.  1. 
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Mr,  Attorney  was  more  successful  with  his  misdemeanors,  but  I  cat! 
not  say  that  he  thereby  increased  his  credit.  He  obtained  a  conviction, 
followed  up  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  the  proprietor  and  printer 
of  the  Courier  newspaper,  for  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  thai  jour- 
nal, Biaiin^  that  "the  Emperor  of  Russia  (Panl)  was  rendering  himself 
obnoxious  to  hia  subjects  by  various  acts  of  tyranny,  and  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency. "*  Then  same  the  scandalous 
verdict  against  Mr.  Oulhell,  the  respectable  bookseller,  because,  without 
his  anthorityor  knowledge,  a  few  copies  of  Gilbert  Wakefield's  pamph- 
let had  been  sold  in  his  shop.  1  must  do  Mr.  At-  rp  21  1799  1 
torney  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  seemed   heartily   L         '        '  '-> 

ashamed  of  this  case,  for  he  hardly  said  more  to  the  jury  than  laying 
down  for  law — that "  every  man  who  publishes  a  book  ie  answerable  for 
the  contents,  whether  he  knows  them  or  nol;  and  when  a  man  publishes 
a  book,  he  takes  his  chance  ;  if  it  be  an  innocent  hook,  il  is  well — if  a 
libel,  the  publisher  is  answerable  for  its  contents:"  but  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  grapple  with  the  question,  whether,  in  fact  or  in  law,  the  defen- 
dant was  the  publisher  ?t 

Mr.  Attorney's  last  exploit  in  this  line  was  prosecuting  the  Rev.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield  himself  for  the  pamphlet,  which  contained,  witli  much 
sound  learning,  much  that  was  absurd  and  censurable,  but  which  was 
not  calculated  to  do  any  serious  mischief.J  The  defendant  having  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  his  own  counsel,  with  ingenuity  and  erndition,  but 
little  discretion, — Sir  John  Scott  observed,  "  From  what  the  reverend 
gentieman  has  said,  he  seems  to  conceive  that  there  should  be  one  law 
for  him,  and  another  for  ali  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  I  should  think 
that  1  degraded  myself,  and  insulted  you,  by  offering  to  make  any  reply 
to  what  has  fallen  from  him."  The  defendant  was  sent  to  prosecute 
liis  studies  two  years  in  Dorchester  gaol.§ 

I  by  no  means  impute  these  proceedings  to  any  harshness  in  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Scott,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  mild  and  be- 
nevolent, but  to  the  rancorous  policy  then  adopted  by  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged.  Il  is  agreeable  to  think  that  there  is  no  danger  of  again 
seeing  a  "Reign  of  Terror"  in  this  eountrv.  Of  late  years  such  pro- 
secutions would  as  little  have  been  instituted  by  Sir  Fredericli  Pollock 
or  Sir  Frederick  Theaiger  as  by  Sir  John  Campbell  or  Sir  Thomas 
WUde.ll 

•Rex«.  Vent,  a7St.  Tr.  617.    J«(^,  Vol.  VI.  f  lb- 

X'il  St.  Tr.  (141. 

\  97  St.  Tr.  679.  Urmn  this  trial  Lord  Kenyon,  laying  aside  "  latet  Bnguis  in 
herba,"  introducfld  a  new  quotation — saying,  in  allusion  lo  the  defendaat'a  great 
classical  acquirements, — 

" ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Eraoliit  mores- 
is  an  e^tpression  which  has  often  been  usedi  but  the  experience  of  this  case  Itaa 
shown  that  it  is  not  always  correct." 

II  The  ideas  of  that  age  are  strikingly  illustrated  bya  letter  written  in  IBDI  by 
Sir  John  Mitford,  the  new  Attorney  General,  who  was  likewise  a  very  mild, 
good-natured  man:—"  I  flatter  myself  that  the  very  temperate  exereiae  ot  the  office 
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The  last  appearance  of  Sir  John  Scott  in  a  criminal  court  was  in 
fApRiLlS  17991  P''<**s™""g'heEarlof  Thanetand  Mr.  CuilarFergus- 
'-  '  ■-'  son  for  a  riot  in  attempting  to  rescue  A   h      0  Con 

iior,  after  Iiis  acquittal  at  Maidstone.  If  all  that  the  wi  e  es  to  I  e 
Crown  swore  was  true,  there  had  been  a  grave  insult  olT  ed  o  h 
administration  of  justice  in  the  presence  of  the  King's  Jud  nd  1    le 

blame  was  incurred  hy  bringing  the  case  before  a  jury;  bu  !  e  dele  ri 
ants  showed  that  they  had  tried  to  quell  the  disturbance,  n  ad  1  e 
cilingit;  and  (hey  would  probably  have  been  acquitted,  ha  1  o  le 
for  the  foolish  dec/aralion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  examined  on  their 
behalf,  that  he  "  believed  ihey  secretly  wished  Mr.  O'Connor  to  escape, 
although  he  observed  nothing  in  their  conduct  to  show  that  they  felt 
such  a  wish." 

In  reading  this  and  other  trials  in  which  Sir  John  S colt  was  coa- 
eerned,  I  have  in  vain  desired  to  select  passages  which  might  convey  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  style  as  an  advocate.  He  confined  himself  to 
a  deiail  of  facfs,  mixed  up  with  protestations  of  his  own  honesty  and 
good  intentions,  quite  careless  as  to  the  structure  of  his  sentences  or 
the  order  of  his  discourse.  I  can  offer  nothing  better  than  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  statement  of  his  duty  as  public  prosecutor; — "The 
Attorney  General  of  the  country,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  a  publie  duty 
10  execute,  in  reference  to  which,  he  ought  to  conceive  that  he  has  pro- 
perly executed  that  duly  if  he  has  brought  a  fit  and  proper  accusation 
before  a  jury,  and  has  proceeded  to  the  length  of  honestly  and  fairly 
examining  the  several  circumstances  given  in  evidence  in  support  of, 
and  in  answer  to,  that  accusation  ;  always  recollecting  thai  the  jury  will 
finally  hear,  from  that  wisdom  which  cannot  mislead  them,  the  true 
inferences  tliat  will  arise  upon  facts  which  have  been  given  in  evidence 
on  both  sides."  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced  on  Lord  Tha- 
net  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  he  said,  "My  Lords,  I  owe  it  to  the  noble 
Peer  who  stands  before  me,  and  I  owe  it  to  the  learned  gentleman  who 
has  been  bred  to  my  own  profession,  and  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the 
publie,  to  declare  to  your  Lordshipsi,  that  no  inducement  could  have 
persuaded  me  to  institute  this  prosecution,  but  a  conviction,  produced 
by  that  evidence  which  was  laid  before  me,  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
other  defendant  were  justly  implicated  in  the  charge.  Having  done  my 
duty  to  the  public,  according  to  what  my  notions  of  my  duty  require  of 
ine,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  leave  the  case  where  it  is,  and  to  call 
i'pon  yotir  Lordships  to  do  that  which  is  right  between  these  defend- 
ants and  the  public.'* 

I  wish  I  could  enliven  these  dull  details  of  criminal  proceedings  by 
some  professional  faeetias;  bnt  I  must  not  introduce  well-known  stories 
on  no  better  plea  than  that  Lord  Eldoii  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  them. 

of  Attorney  General  whilst  Lord  Eldon  held  it,  and  since  it  has  been  in  one  who 
has  carefully  followed  hia  steps,  has  had  ac  effect  in  producing  a  general  persua- 
sion that  the  powers  of  that  officer  have  never  been  jsed  but  where  the  ease 
manifestiv  demanded  that  they  should  be  put  in  force." 
'  27  St.  Tr.  8S1— 98ti. 
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One  or  two,  in  wiiich  he  was  an  aclor  while  Altorney  General,  perhaps 
deserye  to  be  recorded.  "  Lord  Thurlow,  when  Ciianceilor,  had  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  think  that  a  wooden  machine  might  be  invented  to  draw 
bills  and  answers  in  chancery?*  Many  years  after  this,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be~  Chancellor,  and  I  was  Attorney  General,  a  bill  was  filed 
against  his  friend,  Macnamai'a,  the  conveyancer, — and  Lord  Thurlow 
advised  him  to  have  the  answer  sent  lo  me  to^be  perused  and  settled. 
The  solicitor  brought  me  the  answer;  I  read  it.  It  was  so  wretchedly 
ili-composed  and  drawn,  that  I  told  him  not  a  word  of  it  would  do — 
that  1  had  not  time  to  draw  an  answer  from  beginning  to  end — that  he 
must  get  some  gentleman  to  draw  the  answer,  from-beginning  lo  end, 
who  understood  pleading,  and  then  bring  it  to  me  lo  peruse.  I  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  day,  to  plead  a  cause  at  the  bar 
there.  Lord  Thurlow  was  in  the  House,  and  came  down  to  the  bar  lo 
me,  and  said,  'So  1  understand  you  think  my  friend  Mac's  answer  won't 
do.'  'Do!' said  I,  '  my  Lord,  it  won't  do  at  all:  it  must  have  been 
drawn  by  that  wooden  machine  which  you  formerly  told  me  might  be 
invented  lo  draw  bills  and  ansneia.'  'That's  very  unlucky,  says 
Thurlow,  'and  impudeut  too,  it  yoii  had  known  the  fact — that  I  drew 
the  answer  fny self.'" \ 

"I  was  generally  successful  against  llio=e  who  commilled  frauds  on 
the  revenue — but  one  smuggler  belt  me  completely,  'i'hece  being  a 
great  rage  among  the  ladies  for  French  kid  gloves,  which  were  contra- 
band, he  imported  from  Calais  3000  right-hand  gloves,  which  being  im- 
mediately seized  and  sold  by  the  Cusiom-honse,  he  bought  them  for  a 
trifle,  as  they  were  of  no  use  without  the  left-hand  gloves.  He  then 
imported  3000  left-hand  gloves,  and  these  he  contrived  to  buy  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  as  they  were  of  no  use  without  the  right-hand  gloves. 
Having  got  both  sets,  he  was  entided  to  sell  them  at  his  own  price, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  to  every  milliner  in  London. 

"  Jemmy  BosweU  called  upon  me  at  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
desiring  lo  know  what  would  be  my  definition  of  Tasle.  I  told  bim  I 
most  decline  informing  him  how  I  should  define  it,  because  I  knew  he 
would  publish  what  I  said  would  be  my  definition  of  it,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  subject  my  notion  of  it  to  public  criticism.  He  continued, 
however,  his  importunities  in  frequent  calls,  and  in  one,  complaineil 
much  that  I  would  not  give  him  my  definition  of  taste,  as  he  had  that 
morning  got  Henry  Dundas's  (afierwards  Lord  Melville,)  Sir  ArchibaJd 
Macdonald's,  and  John  Anslrulher's  definitions  of  taste.— '  Well,  then,' 
I  said, '  BosweU,  we  must  have  an  end  of  this.  Taste,  according  to  ray 
definition,  is  the  judgment  which  Dundas,  Macdonald,  Anstruther  and 
you  manifested  when  you  determined  to  quit  Scotland,  and  to  come 
into  the  South.     You  may  publish  this  if  you  please.'":]: 

But  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  the  account  of  his 
soldiering;  for  when  the  dread  of  invasion  spread  over  the  land,  he,  too, 

*  Mr.  Bablrage  is  said  to  have  taken  from  this  tte  IJea  of  his  "  calculating 
machine." 

t  Twiss,  i.  aar.  I  lb. 
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wished  lo  become  a  soldier,  and  bougfit  a  gun  and  a  bayonet.  But  this 
was  not  the  line  in  which  he  was  destined  to  acquire  a  high  reputation 
and  to  serve  his  conntry  :  "  During  the  long  war,"  said  he,  "  I  became 
line  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  volunteers,  Lord  EUenborough  at  the  same 
lime  being  one  of  that  corps.  It  happened,  unforlunalely  for  the  mili- 
tary cliaracler  of  both  of  us,  thai  we  were  turned  out  of  the  awkwurd 
squadron  for  awkwardness.  I  think  EUenborough  was  more  awkward 
than  I  was,  but  others  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
,  of  us  was  the  worst."  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  house  of  Scoti,  that  Sir  William  used  lo  say,  "  tnilUavi  non  sine 
alorid,"  for  he  actually  commanded  a  corps  of  Civilians  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  who  were  exceedingly  warlike,  iheir  profitable  practice  in 
the  Admiralty  Court  being  threaiened  with  annihilalion  by  any  rumour 
of  peace.* 

As  Sir  John  Scotl  is  forthwith  to  be  raised  to  the  Bench,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  taking  friendly  leave  of  hini  as  a  barrister;  and  I  cannot  do 
this  more  eifeciually  than  by  quoting  the  lesliraony  in  his  favour  left  us 
by  William  Wilberforce :  "  Sir  John  ScoLt  used  lo  be  a  great  deal  at 
my  house.  I  saw  much  of  him  then,  and  it  is  no  more  than  his  due 
10  say,  that,  when  he  was  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General  under  Pill,  he 
never  fawned  and  flattered  as  some  did,  but  always  assumed  the  tone  and 
station  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  must  show  he  respects  him- 
eelf,  if  he  wishes  lo  be  respecled  by  others. "t 

I  likewise  copy,  wiih  pleasure,  ihe  simple  and  forcible  praise  of 
Townsend:  "  For  six  years  of  active  official  and  extra-official  duty, 
during  which  he  screwed  ihe  pressure  of  his  power  more  tightly  than 
any  Atmrney  General  before  or  since,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  he  still  reiained  a  large  share  of  personal  good-will,  and 
was  the  favourite  alike  of  the  Bar,  of  suitors,  and  the  public.":]: 

•  Mr.  Attorney,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Surtees,  dated  6th  June, 
1799,  thus  speaks  in  modest  terms  of  his  own  military  prowess  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam's 1 — "  We  had  a  most  glorious  eshlbition  here  on  the  King's  birth-day,  in 
the  review  of  the  volunteer  corps,  which  furnished  much  the  most  magniticent 
spectacle  I  have  ever  seen.  As  a  non-?ffccltve  in  an  awkward  squadron,  I  had 
the  modeatvnot  to  show  myself  in  arms,  Ihongh  I  have  military  character  enough 
to  attend  the  driiroccasionally  in  a  more  pfivaCe  scene.  Your  friend  Major  Sir 
William  Scott's  corps,  not  having  yet  been  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  strong 
measure  of  firing,  were  also  absent."— rwiss,  i,  21G, 

I  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  v.  p,  214, 

X  Eminent  Judges,  11.,  401. — Since  finishing  the  composition  of  this  chapter,  I 
have  been  furnished  with  the  fotlowine  testimony  to  Lord  Eldon's  amiable  and 
disinterested  conduct  while  he  was  at  the  Bar,  from  a  most  worthy  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  is  still  living,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  long  continue 
lo  teli  anecdotes  of  his  old  patron;  "My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Scott  commenced  at 
a  very  early  period  of  my  life — when  I  was  so  young  that,  had  he  not  been  sub- 
sequently so  eminent,  and  so  very  good  to  me,  I  doubtless  should  not  have  re- 
iained in  memory  the  following  particulars  of  this  Imowledgs.  My  father  died 
in  France,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  so  unexpectedly  that  he  could  not  obtain  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  making  his  will,  and  consequently  it  was  in  some  points 
so  at  variance  with  the  forms  of  law,  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  execution. 
Thus  the  a&irs  oi  ray  family  were  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  so  misconducted 
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On  the  8th  of  July,  1799,  died  Sir  James  Eyre,  Chief  Justice  of  Ihe 
Common  Pleas — and  the  Aitorney  General  claimed  his  r-  i^nan 
"pillow."  Mr.Pitt  and  Lord  Loughborough, the  Chan-  L*- »■  i'^^'-J 
cellor,  wished  much  to  retain  him  in  his  office — representing  to  him  how 
important  it  was  for  the  Government  to  have  his  assiaiance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  suggesting  ihat,  for  his  own  sake,  it  would  be  heller 
to  wait  for  higher  promotion.  Bui  his  health  and  comfort  requiring 
repose,  he  insisted  on  his  right— and  it  was  conceded  to  him,  under  an 
arrangement  that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  used  always 
lo  add:  "  The  King,  liliewise,  made  it  a  condition,  that  I  should  pro- 
mise nol  lo  refuse  the  Great  Seal  when  he  might  call  upon  me  lo  accept 
it — and  this  condition  I  thought  I  was  bound  to  accede  lo."* — While 

there  for  several  years,  b;  a  superannuated  atid  not  very  honest  Solicitor,  and  a 
very  dlEhonest  Receiver,  ibat  my  poor  mother  could  not  help  apprehending  that 
she  and  her  children  would  be  ruined.  It  happened,  however,  fortunately,  that 
the  gentleman  of  the  Bar  who  had  been  engaged  to  conduct  the  suit  for  the  widow 
and  her  children  was  promoted,  and  that  Mr.  Scott  was  the  parly  lixett  upon  etib- 
sequeiiCly  to  lead  it.  He  was  not,  it  is  conceived,  satislied  with  the  statements 
wheiewiUi  he  was  officially  furnished,  and  requested  that  he  might  confer  with 
my  mother  and  her  solicitor,  at  his  chambers.  She  went  there  immediately, 
taking  me  with  her,  and  my  sister.  The  subjects  of  conference  were,  of  course, 
beyond  my  underslanding  (  but  I  remember  hearing  that  Lord  Thurlow  said,  '  It 
was  a  d— d  hard  case,  and  he  did  not  like  to  decide  it ;'  and  that  Mr.  Scott  added, 
'  And  I  say  it  ia  a  veey  hard  case,  and  ought  to  be  decided.'  The  great  good 
nature,  too,  of  Mr.  S.  to  my  sister  and  to  me  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
U3,  especially  as  an  apology  was  offered  for  my  presence.  He  replied,  patting 
my  head,  that  he  seldom  met  at  consultatious  any  one  giving  him  so  Utile  trouble, 
and  protested  that  'I  was  a  very  fine  fellow,' though  I  was  commonly  described 
as  a  short,  puny  child.  At  the  commencement  of  these  visits,  he  had  one  of  his 
feel  in  a  cloth  shoe,  resting  on  two  or  three  folios  enacting  cushions,  though  a 
comparatively  young  man;  and  the  constitutional  gout,  which  rendered  this  ne- 
cessary, be  ascribed,  with  humorous  solemnity,  to  his  having  been '  a  three.bottle 
man  at  college,' — a  description  which  raised  in  my  mind  strange  wonderments, 
which  were  never  laid  till  I  became,  on  going  to  Oxford,  intimate  with  his  con- 
temporaries, and  was  assured  by  them  that  his  collegiate  life  was  one  of  great 
prudence  and  bard  study.  He  conducted  the  Chancery  suit  to  a  termination, 
ihrough-a  long  series  of  years,  with  his  usual. industry  and  ability,  but  positively 
declining  to  take  any  fees  in  a  case  which  he  thought  so  hardj  and  when  I  state 
that  this  suit  cost  my,  family  lOfiUQL,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  sacrifice  thus  made 
by  him  was  one  of  no  ordinary  character." 

'  George  III.  certaiiily  had  felt  a  high  regard  for  him  ever  since  the  Regency 
(juestion,  and  entirely  approved  of  all  his  conduct,  both  in  Parliament  and  as 
public  prosecutor;  but,  perhaps,  Lord  Eldon  a  bttle  magnified  his  Majesty's 
fondness  for  him,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal  directly 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  he  was  al  liberty  to  take  part,  if  he  chose,  against  the 
Prime  Minister. 
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deliberaling  about  liis  title  and  his  motto,  he  thus  wrote  to  Ph 
William:  "There  seems  lo  be,  as  suggested  by  Mitford,  a  diiSculty 
about  Allondale.  The  whole  dale  belonging  to  Mr.  Beaumon.t,  and  I 
having  no  connexion  with  it,  it's  thought  it  may  give  offence  to  trespass 
upon  it.  If  the  Cliancellor  thinks  so  and  you,  I  m«st  resort  to  some- 
thing else;  there's  hardly  any  Ihafdon'l  open  to  some  such  objection, 
and  I  may  be  driven  lo  Eldou  at  last. — '  Sit  sine  Me  decus ' — is  the  best 
moilo  by  far  that  1  have  heard  of;  and  John  lold  me  lie  had  it  from  you. 

"  As  the  ring  is  to  be  a  compliment  lo  the  King,  I  have  thought  of 

Villi's  description  of  the  hive  when  the  King  ia  secure,  as  applicable 

to  the  unanimity  of  the  country  in  the  present  security  of  its  monarchy. 

'  Rege  incokimi,  mens  omnibus  una." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  brother,  send  me  a  line  when  you  receive  this.  I 
am  going  lo  spend  my  last  day  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  then  I 
am  lo  dine  wiih  ihe  Chancellor,  so  that  I  fear  I  cannot  get  lo  the  Com- 
mons; and  the  moment  I  come  out  of  Court,  I  could  only  come  under 
strong  emotion  of  spirits.  I  can  find  nobody  that  can  ihink  that  Scottt 
will  do,  except  Lord  K. ;  and  I  .won't  have  it  unless  you  bid  me," 

At  last,  resolving  to  take  his  title  from  his  estate,  he  became  John 
LordEldon,  Baron  Eldon,  of  Eldon,in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  ; 
and  being  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  his  patent  as  Chief  Jusiice 
having  passed  the  Great  Seal,  he  thus  addressed  his  venerable  parent, 
who  survived  to  rejoice  in  his  elevation: — 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  19th  July,  179!l. 
"My  DEAR  Mother, 

"  I  cannot  act  under  any  other  feeling  ihan  that  you  should  be  the 
first  lo  whom  I  write  after  changing  my  name.  My  brother  Harry  will 
have  informed  you,  I  hope,  that  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  make  me 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  a  Peer.  I  feel  that  under  ihe 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  I  owe  this — I  hope  I  may  say  I  owe  this 
— lo  a  life  spent  in  conformity  lo  those  principles  of  virtue  which  the 
kindness  of  my  father  and  mother  early  inculcated,  and  which  the  af- 
iectionate  attention  of  my  brother.  Sir  William,  improved  in  me.  I 
hope  God's  grace  will  enable  me  to  do  my.dnty  in  the  station  to  which 
I  am  called.  I  write  in  soiue  agitation  of  spirits;  but  I  am  anxious  lo 
express  my  love  and  duly  to  my  mother,  and  affeetion  to  my  sisters, 
when  I  first  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  loving  and  affectionate  son, 

"  Eldok." 

I  prefer  the  letter  to  his  brother; — 

■  This  alludes  to  the  ceremony  of  his  being  called  to  tlie  degree  of  Serjeant-at- 
Law,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  being  made  a  Judge.  Rings  are 
distributed  by  a  new  Sergeant,  with  an  appropriate  motto.  An  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  (39  Geo.  3,  c.  113,)  to  allow  him  to  be  called  Sergeant  in  vacation. 

t  The  title  of  Lorn  Soott,  if  he  had  taken  it,  would  by  this  time  have  appeared 
sounding  and  historical,  like  Lord  Say  or  Lord  North.  The  surnames  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  now  so  LUuEtrious,  must  once  have  appeared  very  mean. 
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"  My  heau  Hafrv, 

"  I  would  wrile  you  alongerlelter.but  I  am  really  so  oppressed  with 
tiie  altPDliim  and  kindness  of  my  friends,  that  1  can't  preserve  a  dry 
eye.  Cod  bless  you  and  my  sisier;  remember  me  affectionately  lo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forsler.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again.  With  the 
same  heartfelt  affection  wilh  which  I  have  so  oft^n  subscribed  the  name 
of  J.  Scott,  I  write  that  of  your  affectionate  brother,  Eldon." 

When  these  letters  reached  Newcastle,  the  members  of  the  family 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arma  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  the 
good  old  lady  exclaimed.  "  To  think  thai  I,  in  this  out-of-ihe-way  eorr 
ner  of  the  world,  should  live  to  be  the  mother  of  a  lord!" 

Tn  the  midst  of  all  these  distinctions,  one  object  for  which  he  strug- 
gled he  cowld  not  yet  obtain.  To  please  Lady  Eldon,  who  had  a  just 
i)ovror  of  the  wigs  with  which  Judges  were  then  disfigured  in  society, 
lie  prayed  the  King  that  when  he  was  not  silting  in  Court  he  might  be 
allowed  to  appear^with  his  own  hair — observing,  that  so  lately  as  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  jndicial  wigs  were  unknown. 
"True,"  replied  the  King.  ••  I  admit  the  correctness  of  your. statement, 
and  am  willing,  if  you  like  it,  ihat  yon  should  do  as  they  did;  for 
though  they  certainly  had  no  wigs,  j'et  they  wore  long  beards." 

J.ord  Eldon  look  his  seat  in  Court  the  fitst  day  of  Michaelmas  following. 

All  accounts  admit  that  he  was  a  most  admirable  ^j.  „  j  ^^  -. 
Common  law  Judge.     At  this  period  of  his  life  he  L        '    '  '-> 

was  not  even  deficient  in  decision  or  despatch, — whether  eitling  with 
his  brethren  in  banc,  or,  by  himself  at  nin  pnws,-— and,  though  the 
business  before  him  sensibly  increased  from  the  reputation  he  acquired, 
he  did  not  suffer  any  arrears  to  accumulate.  His  judgments  are  well 
reported  by  Bosanqiie.t  and  Puller;  but  they  are  almost  all  on  abstruse 
and  technical  subjecia.  I  have  looked  ihrongh  them  with  a  desire  to 
select  a  few  that  might  be  interesting  to  my  readers;  but  I  find  gene- 
rally such  points  as  these:  that  "  If  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pray 
uid  after  a  general  imparlance,  it  is  good  cause  of  den 
that,  "  On  a  joinder  in  demurrer  without  a  Serjeant's 
hand,  there  may  be  a  non  pros.,  as  a  serjeanl  must  be  ^ 
met  by  a  3erjeant."t  One  case  turning  on  a  principle  of  general  juris- 
prudence he  determined, — respecting  the  arrest  in  this  country  of  the 
(.'ompie  d'Arlois  (afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France)  for  a  debt  contracted 
by  him  at  Coblentz,  in  raising  a  corps  of  French  emigranis,  jointly 
with  his  brother  (afterwards  Louis  XVIIL)  Lord  Eldon,  after  stating 
that  "  the  case  of  this  illustrious  person  must  be  decided  on  the  same 
grounds  that  would  operate  in  favour  of  the  meanest  individual."  went 
on  to  examine  the  facts  as  they  appeared  in  the  affidavits,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  llie  defendant  was  not  liable  to  be  arrested, — regard 
being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  debt,  and  the  circa m stance, of  the  defend- 
ant being  an  alien.J 

f2B.  &p.  yac. 


;  [1799-1801.] 
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On  another  question,  which  caused  much  exniiement  at  ilie  lime, 
ahhough  rorlimaiely  it  has  become  unimporiant,  I  must  lake  the  liberty 
to  think  he  was  wrong;  and  I  am  afraid  (hat,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
hi«  opinion  was  a  little  Massed  by  religious  prpjndice.  This  was, 
■■  whether  Roman  Catholic  Peers  had  a  right  to  frank  leliers  sent  by 
Ihe  post?"  They  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  like  all 
other  peers;  they  might  have  sat  and  voted  any  day,  on  taking  the 
oatlie  of  supremacy  and  abjuration;  no  one  could  tell  ihai  liiey  might 
not  have  chosen  to  do  so;  Ihey  were  admittedly  entitled  to  all  other 
privileges  of  the  peerage;  and  Protestant  peers  wer<  allowed  lo  frank 
without  taking  the  oailis  and  their  seat, — nay,  began  to  frank  forty  days 
before  the  lime  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  fact  that 
Calholifi  peers,  in  practice,  had  not  enjoyed  the  privilege,  was  only 
proof  (hat  they  had  been  oppressed,  and  could  not  operate  as  a  for- 
Ceiiure.  Yet  Lord  Eldon,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  this  might  be  the  first 
Ptpp  towards  Catholic  emancipation, — a  measure  which  he  ever  con- 
scientiously believed  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  country, — persuaiied  him- 
self and  his  brother  Judges  that,  as  the  Catholic  peers  did  not,  de  facto, 
Kit  in  Parliament,  and  as  they  had  no  petitions  sent  them  to  be  pre- 
tenled  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  they  did  not  lake  a  part  in  any 
jiarliamentary  proceedings,  the  right  of  franking  given  to  the  members 
iiF  ihe  legislature— the  belter  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  in  Parlia- 
menl — ought  10  be  confined  to  Protestants.* 

Lord  Eldon,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  introduced 
the  excellent  custom  of  giving  reasons  for  the  certificate  of  the  Judges 
upon  a  case  from  a  ('ourt  of  Equity  upon  a  legal  queslifm;  but,  when 
<;hancellor,  he  so  carped  at  the  reasons  of  Lord  Kenyoa  and  oiher 
(Common  law  Judges,  thai  ihey  refused  lo  do  more  than  simply  to  give 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  lo  the  questions  put  to  ihem.t 

I  find  in  "  the  books"  the  report  of  only  one  case  that  came  before 
him  on  the  circuit.  At  Exeter  he  had  lo  try  a  number  of  tailors  who 
were  indicted  before  him  for  a  riot  arising  out  of  a  combination  for  a 
rise  of  wages.  Jekyll,  for  the  defendants,  cross-esa mining  a  witness 
as  to  the  number  present,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  reminded  him  ihat 
as  according  to  law  "three  may  make  a  riot,"  this  inquiry  was  irrele- 
vant. Jekylli  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  Hale  and  Hawkins  lay  down  the  law 
as  your  Lo'rdship  states  it, — and  I  rely  on  their  authority;  for  if  there 
must  be  three  men  to  make  a  riol, — the  rioters  being  tailors,  there 
moat  be  nine  limes  three  present,  and,  unless  the  prosecutor  niskes  out 
iliat  there  were  iweniy-seveu  joining  in  this  breach  of  the  peace,  my 
clients  are  entitled  lo  an  acquittal."  Lord  C.  J.  (joining  in  the  laugh  :) 
■•  Ho  you  vely  on  common  law  or  statute?"  Jehyll:  "  My  Lord,  I 
ruly  on  the  well-known   maxim,  as  old   as  Magna  Charta,  A'iwe 

-  Lord  Petre  v.  Lord  Auckland,  2  B.  &  P.  139. 

f  See  Thompson  v.  Lady  Lawley,  S  Fos.  &  Pul.  303,  where  will  be  found  an 
admirable  dissertation  by  him  in  a  "  certificate  case,"  on  the  point  whether,  under 
a  general  devise  of  "alt  manors,  messuages,  tenements,  and  heredilamenla," 
Stasthold  taessuages  shall  pass  ? 
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tailors  make  a  man."  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eklon  overrule<]  the  objec 
tioii;  but  ihe  jury  took  the  law  from  the  counsel  instead  of  the  Judge, 
and  acquilled  all  the  defendants.* 

He  look  his  sitai  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  24ih  of  September. 
1789,  when  Parliament  was  suddenly  called  together  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  rejrular  army,  by  permitting  vohuilary  enlistmenl  into  it 
from  the  militia — He  had  considerable  weight  here;  but  tiiis  arose 
from  his  high  station,  from  his  repute  as  a  great  Judge,  and  from  ihe 
earnestness  and  seeming  sincerity  of  his  mode  of  speaking;  for  he 
never  was  much  of  an  orator,  or  even  of  a  debater, — having  no  natural 
felicity  of  diction, — being  utterly  reckless  as  lo  the  conslruciioti  of  his 
sentences, — and  having  no  scruple  or  remorse  in  using  the  same  word 
several  limes  in  the  same  sentence  with  a  different  meaning,  or  in  ufing 
different  words  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  same  meaning, t  There 
was  not  the  slightest  eff'irl  at  arrangement  in  his  discourses,  and  his 
reasoning  on  politica!  subJFCls  was  often  sllaliow  and  illogical.  Bui,  to 
give  effect  lo  his  arguments,  he  appealed  lo  his  conscience ;  and,  if  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  language,  he  could  always  shed  tears. 

His  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  was     _„  lannT 

on  Ihe  ihird  reading  of  a  bill  to  continue  the  sus-  l^^^'  ^^'  '™"-i 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Lord  Holland  having  thrown  out 
a  launt  that  Qotwitlislsnding  the  alleged  frequency  of  high  treasun,  and 
ihe  vast  crowds  who  had  been  charged  with  thai  crime  in  England, 
O'Coigley,  the  priest,  was  the  single  individual  who  had  been  found 
guilty  ;  Lord  Eldon  said,  ihal  "  the  person  so  convicted  was  proved  to 
have  been  planning,  with  disaSecled  bodies  of  men  in  this  conntry,  ihe 
deslruction  of  the  British  inierest  in  Ireland;  and  surely  the  noble  lord 
need  not  be  told  thai  a  person  attempting  lo  sever  the  crown  of  Ireland 
from  that  of  England  was  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  treason.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued  (hat  none  should  be  apprehended  but  such  as  couM  he 
brought  to  trial;  but  he  should  know  that  cases  might  occur,  in  which, 
for  want  of  two  witnesses,  persons  could  not  be  legally  convicted, 
ihoiigh  no  doubt  remained  of  their  guilt.  But  would  the  noble  lord  say 
that  therefore  no  danger  existed  1  j,  Would  the  noble  lord  argue,  that, 
because  sufficienl  legal  proof  could  only  be  brought  against  one  of  the 
men  who  were  put  upon  their  trial  at  Maidstone,  the  legislature  should 
iiol  have  endeavoured  lo  prevent  the  mischief?  He  would  venture  lo 
cay,  that  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  owing  the 
preservation  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover  ;  and  that  by  it  late 
and  former  conspiracies  had  been  broken  to  pieees."J 

He  warmly  H(tpporied  Lord  Auckland's  hill  (o  forbid  a  marriage 
between  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery,  and  her  paramour.  He  said, 
"he  did  not  think  it  would  be  su^cient  lo  prevent  the  enormous  crime, 
for  so  he  regarded  it,  of  adultery,  but  because  he  thought  it  would  have 

*  Joe  Miller,  93d  edition,  p.  235. 

1  The  accuracy  of  his  phraseology  is  not  to  be  juJged  of  by  tlio  reports,  which 
generally  greatly  improved  it. 
i  3d  Fori.  HUt.  14d3. 
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a  tendency  to  such  prevention.  It  was  true  that  the  contract  of  a 
seducer  to  marry  his  victim  was  invalid  in  law ;  but  a  simple  and  silly 
woman  might  be  likely  enough  to  act  on  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  might  be  one  of  the  terms  on  which  she  surrendered 
her  virtue.  Let  her,  therefore,  be  told  by  this  bill  that  she  would  be 
effectually  prevented  from  marrying  her  paramour.  He  was  cerlaiii 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  of  adultery  that  came  into  the  courts 
below,  or  to  that  bar,  were  founded  on  the  most  infamous  collusion, 
and  tliat,  as  the  law  stood,  it  was  a  faree  and  a  mockery,  most  of  the 
cases  being  previously  settled  in  some  room  in  (he  city;  and  that  juries 
were  called  to  give  exemplary  damages,  which  damages  were  never 
paid  to,  nor  expected  by,  tbe  injured  husband."*  The  bill  passed  ihe 
House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  Irish  Union  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  during 
the  present  session;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  on  this 
measure.  Had  be  been  aware  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ulterior  views  with  respect 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  no  doubt  would  have  opposed  it. 

When  on  the  point  of  still  greater  elevation,  Lord  Eldou  was  de- 
prived, by  death,  of  two  dear  relatives,  whose  loss  rendered  prosperity 
of  less  value  in  his  eyes.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1799  expired  his 
lirothe/  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  attached.  Writing  to 
one  of  his  sisters,  he  said:  "I  have  felt  very  acutely  upon  this  event; 
and  my  mind  has  been  running  hack  through  scenes  of  infancy,  youth 
-,  and  manhood,  which  I  spent  with  poor  Harry,  till  my 
Ll7yJ-l8t>l.J  flrmness  has  occasionally  quite  failed  me,  and  my  spirits 
have  been  depressed  excessively."  In  the  following  summer  the  worthy 
coal-fitter's  widow  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  after  seeing  her  eldest  son 
universally  revered  as  Judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty,  as  well  as  her 
youngest  making  her  "the  mother  of  a  lord ;"  and  although,  as  she 
was  in  lier  ninety-first  year,  her  "  boy  Jack,"  as  she  continued  to  call 
liim,  must  have  fell  grateful  that  she  had  been  preserved  to  him  so  long, 
it  must  have  been  a  sore  reflection  to  him,  that  on  any  future  good  for- 
tune that  might  befall  him,  the  pleasure  of  making  her  happy  by  an- 
nouncing it  to  her  was  gone  for  ever. 

1Q01  1  I"  ^he  life  of  Lord  Loughborough  I  have  entered  mi- 
L*-  ^-  l^^^-J  nutely  into  the  history  of  the  crisis  which  ended  in  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Addington  as  Prime 
Minister.t  I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Eldou  was  concerned  in  it  (ill  the 
King  at  length  received  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
-|  tion.  He  is  supposed  then  to  have  been  consulted  at 
I^Jan.  dl.J  B,|g|i;ing|)ani  House,  and  to  have  concurred  in  the  answer, 
that  "  his  Majesty,  highly  disapproving  of  the  measure,  would  ap- 
ply himself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet."  He  rejoiced  much  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Addingtou's  in- 
flexibly Protestant  principles  placed  st  the  head  of  the  treasury,  but  he 
ever  eagerly  asserted  that  tlie  ofl'er  of  the  Great  Seal  was  made  to  him 

•  36  Pari.  Hist.  S33,  337,  8B0.  f  Vol.  VI.,  Ch.  CLXXIV. 
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directly  by  the  King,  and  he  delighted  in  the  appellation  of  the  "  King's 
Lord  Chaneellnr,"— making  a  dislinelion  unknown  to  the  Coiislitulion 
— and  thinking,  erroneously,  that  his  relation  to  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  was  different  from  thai  of  a  Chancellor  appointed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  on  the  composition  of  a  new  Government. 

Early  in  February  it  was  generally  rumoujed,  and  I  believe  defini- 
tively settled,  that  the  Great  Seal  should  be  inlrnsled  to  him,  both  (he 
King  and  the  new  Pre^mier  having  imbounded  confidence  in  his  anti- 
catholic  zeal.  Congratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters; 
but  by  the  following  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  "  take 
joy"  till  the  bauble  was  actually  in  his  cuatody;— a  caution  the  more 
necessary  on  account  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  King's  health. 

"  14th  February,  1801.     Common  Pleas. 
"  Dear  Loan  Kenyon, 

"I  feel  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  to  protect  myself  against  the  possi- 
bility of  your  Lordship's  thinking  that  I  am  wanting  in  the  respect  and 
dutv  which  I  owe  to  you,  and  which  I  can  truly  say  has  ever  been 
accompanied  with  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  regard.  May  I 
therefore  be  allowed  to  assure  you  that,  whatever  other  persons  may 
have  thought  it  becoming  to  mention  in  conversation  respecting  them- 
selves or  me,  nothing  has  passed  yet  with  respect  to  me,  that  would 
warrant  me,  consistently  with  propriety,  in  making  that  communication 
to  you,  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  make,  as  1  wish  to  make  it  to 
you,  whenever  the  matter  is  settled  the  one  way  or  the  other?  1  can 
say  no  more  than  that  there  is  a  probability  that  I  may  be  compelled 
to  quit  this  little  Court,  in  which  1  should  have  wished  to  end  my 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  EtDON." 

Thurlow,  probably  still  more  delighted  with  the  dismissal  of  Lough- 
borough, against  whom  he  continued  to  cherish  the  deepest  hatred, 
than  with  the  i)romotion  of  his  own  protege,  poured  forth  hia  feelings 
ill  the  following  effusion  to  him  whom  he  considered  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor : — 
"  Mv  DEAit  Lord. 

"  Though  I  don't  know  (he  circumstances  which  induced  you  to 
give  up  li^e  Common  Pleas,  I  have  no  doubt  your  decision  upon  them 
was  guided,  as  upon  all  occasions,  by  wisdom  and  honour ;  and  I  re- 
joice sincerely  in  the  evenl. 

"Bui  I  eougratulale  stiii  more  with  the  House  and  the  country. 
Their  judgments  will  be  no  less  illustrated  by  sound  principles  and 
clear  deductions,  than  supported  by  authority ;  not  let  down  by  unsalis- 
f^ietory  aiiempts  to  argue,  or  shaded  by  surmises  of  mean  partialities 
and  prejudices 

"If  I  can  shake  off  this  painful  disorder,  my  first  exertion  will  be 
■m  endeavour  tr)  see  you.  There  is  not  enough  remaining  of  me  to  be 
useful;  but  I  shall  lake  great  satisfaction  in  finding  arranged  the  fun- 
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iciples  of  that  condnct,  whii;h  is  lo  extriuale  the  present 
larred  by  ihe  rijere  want  of  such  principlea.     .     .     . 
"I  am  ever,  my  dear  Loni, 

"Your  very  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

■,  I8th  Feb.,  1801." 

After  a  month  of  unexampled  confusion,  during  which  it  was  diffi- 
coU  to  say  in  whom  the  execntive  governraeiil  y/aa  vested,  the  attempt 
to  retain  Mr.  Pitt  al  the  head  of  affairs,  on  his  renouncing  all  his  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  CalhoJics,  failed,  and  his  administralion  came 
to  a  close.  The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  took  place  on  ihe  I4ih  of 
April,  in  an  interval  when  his  Majesty  was  better,  but  still  in  a  stale 
of  much  excitempnt.  Lord  Eldon  used  to  give  the  liillowing  account 
of  the  scene — which  he  represenied  aa  a  striking  proof  of  the  King's 
fondness  for  him  : — "  When  I  went  lo  him  he  had  hia  coat  buttoned 
thus  (one  or  two  bntlons  fastened  at  ihe  lower  part,)  and  pulling  his 
right  h»nd  within,  he  drew  out  ihe  seals  from  the  left  side,  saying, 
't give  them  lo  you  from  my  heart.'"'  Mr.  Twiss  observes,  "  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  unusual  demonstration  with  which  the  King 
accompanied  ihe  transfer  of  Ihe  Great  Seal  to  Lord  Eldon,  may  have 
been  parily  occasioned  by  ihe  then  unsettled  slaie  of  the  royal  mind,"" 

Lord  Eldon,  al  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  Chancellor,  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  hs  has  been  severelv 
blamed  for  the  course  he  pursued.  It  is  now  inconlestably  proved  iha't 
for  above  two  months  the  King,  wilh  short  intermissions,  was  in  a 
stale  of  mental  alienation,  and  was  under  the  care  of  physicians  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  the  trealmenl  of  hia  pecuUar  malady.  His  Chan- 
cellor always  stoutly  asseverated  that  the  royal  signature  was  never 
obtained,  nor  the  royal  pleasure  taken  on  any  act  of  stale,  when  the 
royal  mind  was  not  clear  and  collected.  This  slatement  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  credit.  The  following exiract  from  Lord  EJilon's  "Anecdole 
Book,"  shows  the  King's  general  situation : — 

"  His  Majesty  not  being  able  lo  hold  a  council,  and  his  recovery  being 
doubtful,  it  was  not  judged  fit  that  the  Chief- Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas  should  be  resigned,  the  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice 
being  by  law  capable  of  being  held  logether,  and  in  case  Jiis  Majesty 
did  not  recover,  it  being  thought  certain  that  the  Great  Seal  would  be 
taken  from  my  custody,  and  that  I  should  not  be  restored  lo  the  Chief- 
Jusiiceship  if  I  had  resigned  it.  During  all  ihe  period,  therefore,  in 
which  his  Mstjesiy's  indisposiiion  continued,  I  remained  in  the  very 
singular  situalion  of  a  person  both  Lord  Cliancellor  and  Lord  Chief 

*  I  Twlsa,  251.  We  may  judge  of  Ihe  opinion  of  the  new  Ministers  on  this 
subject  from  an  entry  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Colchester,) 
lately  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Sidmouth  i—  '  April  1 5th.  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  told  me  in  the  House  that  the  alternative  yesterday  was,  whether  the  King 
should  only  transfer  the  Great  Seal  from  Lord  Loughborough  to  Lord  Eldon,  or 
be  requested  to  do  several  other  things;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  was,  that 
his  Majesty  should  only  do  one  thitig  that  day." — Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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Justice  of  the  Coiiiinon  Picas,  exercising  publicly  the  dulies  nf  both 
offices."* 

Yet  bis  Majesly  was  allowed  to  sign  commissions  as  usual.  He 
could  write  seemingly  rational  noles  like  the  following;  but  iliey  did  not 
deceive  the  Chancellor,  who  was  in  correspondence  wiih  his  medical 
atteDdauts  and  with  members  of  ihe  royal  family: — 

"  Kew,  April  2Ht]i,  1801,— past  One,  p.  m. 

"On  returning  from  walking,  llie  King  has  found  his  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's letter,  and  desires  the  commission  for  passing  the  bills  now  ready 
for  bis  assent  may,  if  possible,  be  sent  this  evening  lo  the  Didte  of  Port- 
land's office,  from  whence  it  will  he  forwarded  early  lo-morrow  morn- 
ing. His  Majesty  is  pleased  at  finding  the  Bill  against  Seditions  Meet- 
ings got  through  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  with  so  little  trouble. 

"  The  King  would  by  no  means  have  wished  ibal  his  Lord  Chancel- 
lor should  have  omitted  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to-morrow,  for 
the  mere  matter  of  form  of  bringing  himself  the  commission,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty is  BO  fully  convinced  of  the  satisfaction  the  suitors  must  feel  at  thai 
court  being  presided  over  by  a  person  of  real  iniegrily,  lalents,  legal 
knowledge,  and  good  temper.  He  cannot  but  add  having  felt  some 
pleasure  at  hearing  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  the  other  day  on  the 
Woolsack  between  Rosslyn  and  Thurlow,  who  ever  used  !o  reqvdre  an 
intermediate  power  to  keep  them  from  qiiarreUing.  How  soim  will  the 
shins  of  Pepper  permit  him  to  take  the  coif? 

After  his  Majesty's  health  bad  considerably  improved,  Dr.  John  Willis 
thus  addressed  the  Chancellor:— 

"May  16th,  1801. 
"My  Lobd, 

'■  We  have  not  seen  the  King  better  than  this  morning.  Your  Lord- 
ship's conversalioos  with  his  Majesty  have  not  hitherto  prodnced  all  the 
effect  we  wish.  He  seems  rather  to  select  and  turn  any  part  to  his 
purpose,  than  to  his  good.  The  Council,  he  tells  ns,  you  propose  to 
be  in  London.  Of  course,  we  wish  much  that  your  Lordship  should 
see  the  King  again  soon — that  every  means  possible  should  be  used  to 
reconcile  his  Majesly  to  the  present  control.  For  till  a  consciousness 
of  (he  necessity  of  temperance  arises  in  his  own  mind,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  resort  to  artificial  prudence.  I  havo  the  honotir  to  be, 
"Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

"J,  Willis." 

The  public,  however,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  "control"  and 
"artificial  prudence"  exercised,  and  at  times  the  excitement  seemed 
entirely  to  have  subsided.  Prior  to  a  Council,  at  which  his  Mdjesty 
was  to  appear,  and  important  acts  of  slate  were  lo  be  sanctioned,  thus 
wrote  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Chancellor: — 
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"Downing  Street,  Slet  May,  1601. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"I  came  so  lale  from  Kew,  and  was  so  hurried  afterwards  till  half- 
past  twelve,  when  1  went  to  bed,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  yester- 
day to  wrile  lo  you,  as  I  wished  and  intended.  During  a  quiet  con- 
versation of  an  hour  and  a  half,  there  was  not  a  sentiment,  a  word,  a 
,  look,  or  a  gesture,  that  I  could  have  wished  diflerenl  from  what  it  was; 
— and  yet  my  apprehensions,  I  must  own  to  you,  predominate.  The 
wheel  is  likely  to  turn  with  an  increasing  velocity  (as  I  cannot  help 
fearing,)  and  if  so,  it  will  very  soon  become  unmanageable.  God  grant 
ihat  I  may  be  mistaken!  We  have,  however,  done  our  best.  The 
Council,  as  your  Lordship  has  probably  been  apprized  by  Mr.  Fawkener, 
is  10  be  held  al  the  Queen's  House  at  one. 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Addinoton." 
■  In  a  few  days  after,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  the  clergyman,  supposed  to 
be  the  most  skilful  of  the  family,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  as  follows : — 

"  Kew  House,  May  Siith,  ItiOl . 
"My  Lord, 

"  Dr.  John  [Willis]  is  riding  with  the  King,  but  we  conferred  together 
befoie  he  set  out,  and  he  desired  that  I  would  write  the  letter  which 
your  Lordship  had  requested  to  have  this  morning. 

"The  general  impression  yesterday,  from  ihe  King's  composure  and 
quietness,  was,  that  he  was  very  well.  There  was  an  exception  to  ihis 
in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  dined  here.  'He  piiied  the  fi.mily.  for 
he  saw  something  in  the  King  that  convinced  him  tliat  he  must  soon  be 
confined  again.' 

"This  morning  I  walked  with  his  Majesty,  who  was  in  a  perfectly 
composed  and  quiet  state.  He  told  me,  with  great  seeming  sausfaciion, 
that  he  had  had  a  most  eharming  nighl,  'but  one  sleep  from  eleven  to 
halfafier  four;'  when,  alas!  he  had  bul  three  hours*  sleep  in  the  night, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  passed  in  restlessness,  in  getting  out  of 
bed,  opening  ihe  shutiers,  in  praying  al  times  violently,  and  ih  making 
such  remarks  as  betray  a  consciousness  in  iiim  of  his  own  simation,  hut 
which  are  evidently  made  for  ihe  purpose  of  concealing  it  from  the 
Queen,  He  frequently  called  out,  'I  am  now  perfecily  well,  and  ray 
Queen,  my  Queen  has  saved  me.'  Whilst  I  slate  these  particulars  lo 
your  Lordship,  1  must  beg  lo  remind  yon  how  mtich  afraid  the  Queen 
is,  lest  she  should  be  committed  to  him ;  for  the  King  has  sworn  he  will 
never  forgive  her  if  she  relnies  any  thing  that  passes  in  the  night, 

"The  only  thing  that  he  has  repeated  of  your  Lordship's  conversation 
is,  that  you  told  him  lo  keep  himself  quiel.  He  certainly  intends  going 
to  Windsor  to-morrow  morning  early  for  the  day.  Had  not  your  Lord- 
ship, therefore,  better  write  to  his  Majesty,  that  you  had  proposed,  agree- 
ably tn  his  permission,  lo  have  paid  your  duty  to  him  lo-morrow,  bul 
thai  you  understand  he  is  going  to  Windsor, — where  you  may  endeavour 
to  fix  your  audience  for  Wednesday? 

"It  is  loo  evident,  my  Lord,  that  it  cannot  be  proper,  since  it  eannol 
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be  safe,  for  the  King  to  go  to  Weymouth  so  soon  as  Kb  intends.  Yout 
Lovdship  will,  thereTore,  no  doubt,  think  it  requisite  to  take  steps  lo 
prevent  it  as  soon  aa  possible.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obed.leiit  servant, 

"Thos.  Willis." 

Lord  Eldon,  accordingly,  thus  addressed  (ho  King: — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  offering  his  most  humble  duty  lo  ymir  IHa- 
jesty,  presumes  to  submit  to  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration, 
thai  ii  appears  lo  hira  that  great  diffienllies  mjy  arise  in  tuaUers  of 
public  witcern,  if  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased,  during  the  lime  of 
the  silling  of  Parliament,  which  he  conceives  cannot  now  be  long,  to 
remove  to  any  coiisMerable  distance  from  Parliamenl.  It  cannot  but 
happen  that  before  Parliament  can  be  eiosed,  some  intelligence  should 
be  received  from  abroad,  upon  which  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
lo  learn  promptly,  and  perhaps  instanlly,  your  Majesty's  pleasure, 
and  lo  learn  it  by  communications  more  ample  than  your  Majesiy 
could  posfiibly  allow  lo  your  servants,  if  Ihey  were  not  personaily 
aitending,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duly,  upon  your  Majesty,  Com- 
munications, in  the  form  of  messages  lo  Parliament,  not  admitting  of 
delay,  may  also  become  necessary.  Impressed  at  lliis  moment  with  a 
deep  sense  that  it  is  extremely  important  on  all  accounts  lo  your  Ma- 
jesty's welfare,  ihat  your  Majesiy  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  secure 
lo  your  f^ervanls  the  means  of  personally  communicating  with  your  Ma- 
jesty, at  least  during  ihe  short  interval  which  must  elapse  before  Parlia- 
ment separales,  at  the  close  of  which  they  may,  in  obedience  to  your 
Majesty's  oommatids,  attend  your  Majesty  any  where,  the  l^ord  Chan- 
cellor ventures  lo  hope  that  your  Majpsly  will  not  think  ic  inconsistent 
with  his  duly,  that  he  should  have  most  humbly,  but  most  earnestly, 
submitted  to  your  Majesty  the  expression  of  his  conscientious  convic- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  also  requests  your  Majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission to  introduce  to  your  Majesty  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the 
Solicitor  General  previous  to  your  Majesty's  birth  day.  As  Tuesday 
is  ihe  Seal  day  in  your  Majesty's  Court  of  Chancery,  your  Majesty  may 
probably  have  ihe  goodness  lo  give  thai  permission  on  Wednesday." 

From  his  Maje.ty's  answer,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  recovery 

"Kew,  May  31st,  18l]l." 
"  The  King  cannot  allow  any  difficulty  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
doing  what  may  be  most  useful  lo  the  public  service.  He  will,  there- 
fore, poslpone  his  journey  to  Weymouth  till  the  close  of  ihe  session  of 
Parliament,  relying  that  ibe  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Addiiigtoit  will 
bring  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  conclusion.  He  will  not,  iherefore, 
(-hange  any  arrangement  for  removing  the  things  necessary  (o  be  sent 
lo  Weymouth,  but  he  and  his  family  will  remain  at  hand  till  ihat  period. 
His  Majesty  will  be  glad  lo  receive  at  the  Queen's  Palace  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  anil  Solicitor  General  on  Wednesday,  any  lime  after  one 
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that  may  best  suit  the  Lord  Chancellor;  when  he  hopes  to  hear  who 
may  be  most  eligible  to  be  appointed  Solicitor  General  to  the  Queen. 
"George  R." 

Yel,  a  week  after,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (bus  writes  lo  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis;— 

"June  6tli,  1801. 

"After  receiving  one  note  you  will  be  siirpriaed  at  this;  butsecond 
thoughts  are  someiimes  best:  besides  which,  I  am  conmianded  by  the 
Queen  to  inform  you  by  letter  how  much  this  subject  of  ihe  Princess  is 
still  in  the  King's  mind,  to  a  degree  that  is  disiressing,  from  the  unfor- 
tunate siluaiion  of  the  family;  and  Mamma  is  of  opinion  that  ihe  Lord 
Chancellor  should  be  informed  of  it,  as  he  has  meniioneii  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Dundas  to-day.  The  Queen  commands  me  lo  add,  that  if  you 
could  see  her  heart,  you  would  see  that  she  is  guided  by  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  and  with  a  roost  fervent  wish  that  the  dear  King  may  do 
iiotliing  to  form  a  breach  between  him  and  the  I'rince, — for  she  really 
lives  in  dread  of  it;  for  from  the  moment  ii)y  brother  comes  into  the 
room  till  the  instant  he  quits  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  kind  that 
the  King  does  not  do  by  him.  This  is  so  differenl  lo  his  manner  when 
well,  and  his  ideas  concerning  the  child  so  extraoriiinary,  that,  to  own 
to  yon  the  truth,  I  am  not  astonished  at  Mamma's  uneasiness.  She 
took  courage,  and  told  the  King,  that  now  my  brother  was  quid,  he 
had  belter  leave  him  so,  as  he  never  had  forbid  the  Princess  seeing  the 
child  when  she  pleased;  lo  which  he  answered,  'That  does  not  signify  ; 
the  Princess  shall  have  her  child,  and  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Wyait  aboul 
the  building  of  the  wing  lo  her  present  house.'  You  know  full  well 
how  speedily  every  thing  is  now  ordered  and  done  Ii  short,  what 
Mamma  wishes  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  Lor  I  Chancellor  that  his 
assistance  is  much  wanted  in  preventing  the  K  ng  do  g  y  I  ng  that 
shall  hurl  him.  The  Princess  spoke  lo  me  o  the  co  e  s  on  the 
King  had  had  with  her,  expressed  her  distress,  and  I  told  her  I  ow  right 
she  was  in  not  answering,  as  1  feared  the  K  g  s  n  e  o  s  though 
most  kindly  meant,  might  serve  to  hurt  and  injure  he  the  vorld,  I 
hope  1  was  not  wrong,  but  I  am  always  afraid  whe  she  "pe^l  s  to  me 
on  such  unfortunate  subjecls.  I  think  ihe  Ki  g  heated  a  d  faligued, 
which  I  am  not  surprised  at,  not  having  been  oi  e  m  ute  q  liet  the 
whole  day.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  great  Ir  al,  ll  e  ■\a\  ely  we  must 
go  ihroiigh ;  but  ive  trust  in  God,— therefore  we  hope  for  the  best. 
"  Your  friend, 
"  Elizabeth." 

In  another  letter  to  him,  dated  9th  June,  her  Royal  Highness,  after 
mentioning  the  Queen's  name  in  connexion  with  some  indifferent  sub- 
ject ihns  proceeds! — 

"She  commands  me  lo  say  lo  yon  that  she  wishes  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  show  Mr,  Addinglon,  that,  as  the  King  is  contented  with 
it,  that  he  had  belter  not  hurry  our  going,  as  he  is  so  much  better,  that 
there  is  hope  that  in  gaining  strength  it  will  ensure  us  from  having  a 
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relapse,  which  you  may  easily  believe  is  her  earnest  and  ditily  prayer. 
He  has  been  very  quiet,  very  heavy,  and  very  sleepy,  all  the  evening, 
and  has  said  Iwo  or  three  times,  yesterday  was  too  mucli  for  me.  God 
grant  that  hia  eyes  may  soon  open,  and  that  he  may  see  his  real  and 
true  friends  in  their  true  colours!  How  it  grieves  one  to  see  so  fine  a 
eharacler  clouded  by  complainl!  But  He  who  inflicted  it  may  dispel 
it;  Eo  I  hope  all  will  soon  be  well. 

"Your  friend, 
"Elizabeth." 

Finally  she  writes  to  him  on  the  12lh  June: — 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  yeslerday  was  a  very  good  day, 
ihoufib  the  sleepiness  continues  to  a  great  degree.  I  am  told  the  nigbl 
has  been  tolerable,  but  he  has  got  up  in  bis  usual  way,  which  is  very 
vexatinua.  I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  desire  you  will  Siiy 
every  ibing  from  her  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ihank  him  in  the 
etrongesi  lerms  Tor  the  inieresi  he  has  taken  in  her  distress.  She  so 
entirely  builds  her  failb  on  him,  thai  she  doubls  not  his  succeeding  in 
every  thing  with  his  Majesty,  who,  to  say  true,  greatly  wants  the  advice 
of  so  good  a  friend  and  so  good  a  head.  How  providential  is  it  lh:it 
he  is,  thank  God!  placed  where  one  can  know  his  worth!  I  have  juwi 
seen  Brown,  who  is  very  well  saiislied.  This  morning,  therefore,  I 
trust  all  is  going  on  we!!,  though  I  feel  that  there  is  still  fear. 

"Your  friend, 

"EltZflBIiTH." 

Near  a  week  after,  Ilr.  Thomas  Willis  wrote  the  following  alarming 
letter  to  the  Lord  ('hancellorr — 

"  Kew  Green,  June  IGth,  1801.     Eight  o'clock,  p.  k. 
">]y  Lord, 

'•  Dr.  John,  who  has  not  seen  the  King,  will  bring  this  io  town.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  that  is  in  truth  very  favourable.  His  Majesly  rode 
out  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  till  four :  he  paid  a 
visit  in  the  course  of  ihe  day  to  Mr.  Uundas.  His  attendants  thought 
film  much  hurried,  and  so  think  his  pages.  He  has  a  great  thirst  upon 
him,  and  his  family  are  in  great  fear.  ■  His  Majesly  still  talks  much  of 
his  prudence,  but  he  shows  none.  His  body,  mind,  and  tongue  are  a'l 
upon  the  stretch  ever}'  minute;  and  the  manner  in  which'  he  is  now 
expending  money  in  various  ways,  which  is  so  unlike  him  when  well, 
ali  evince  that  he  is  not  so  right  as  he  should  be. 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  Willis." 

His  Majesly  seems  now  to  have  become  very  impatient  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Willises,  and  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  ihem  ;  whereupon 
Lord  Eldon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  infinen^e  over  him, 
wrote  to  him,  earnestly  requesting  that  at  least  Dr.  llobert  might  still 
be  allowed  to  be  in  attendance. 
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His  Majesty  reiiirned  the  following  very  louohing  answer,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  peruse  with  a  dry  eye; — 

"Kew,  Juneaist,  ISOl. 

"  The  King  woulJ  not  do  jnatice  lo  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  if  iie  an 
instant  delayed  expressing  his  conviclion  of  the  attachment  the  Lord 
Chancellor  bears  him,  of  which  ihe  letter  now  hefore  him  is  a  fresh 
proof;  but,  at  ihe  same  time,  he  cannot  but  in  the  strongest  manner 
decline  the  idea  of  having  Dr.  Robert  Willis  about  him.  The  line  of 
praciice  followed  with  great  credit  by  that  genlleraan  renders  it  incom- 
patible with  the  King's  feelings  thai  he  shoald,  now  b)'  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence  restored  lo  reason,  consult  a  person  of  that  descrip- 
tion. '  His  Majesty  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  attention  of 
Dr.  Gisborne,  in  whose  absence  he  will  consult  Sir  Francis  Millman; 
but  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  consulting  any  of  the  Willis  family,  though 
he  shall  ever  respect  the  character  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Robert  Willis. 
No  person,  that  ever  has  had  a  nervous  fever,  can  bear  to  continue  the 
physician  employed  on  the  occasioir:  and  this  holds  much  more  so  in 
Ihe  calamitous  one  that  has  so  long  confined  the  King,  but  of  which  he 
is  now  completely  recovered. 

"Georoe  R." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  ready  enough  to  take  the  King's  word  for 
his  recovery ;  and  having  sent  him  a  commission  to  sign,  for  giving  the 
Royal  assent  to  Acta  of  Parliament,  received  the  following  answer : — 
"Kew,  JimeS3i),  1801. 

"The  King  is  much  pleased  with  the  whole  eonteula  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  letter,  and  returns  the  commission,  having  signed  it,  for 
passing  the  bills  now  ready  for  the  Royal  assent.  He  cannot  avoid 
adding,  as  he  knows  it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  that  appetite  and  good  sleep  is  perfectly,  by  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  restored;  and  that  no  degree  of  attention  shall  be 
wanting  lo  keep  those  necessary  assistants  of  perfect  health. 

"  George  R." 

In  spile  of  ihe  apprehensions  of  his  family  and  his  physicians,  liis 
Majesty's  health  soon  after  really  was  quite  restored,  and  he  remained 
rational  for  several  years.  Iiord  Eldon,  I  think,  has  been  much  too  se- 
verely blamed  for  his  personal  dealings'  with  the  King  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. When  there  was  a  moral  cerlainly,  that  if  entirely  con- 
scious and  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  approved  of  the 
steps. to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  be  snre,  if  again  conscious  and  in 
possession  of  his  faculties,  to  sanction  and  ratify  what  had  been  done 
in  his  name, — and  when  the  most  serious  detriment  would  have  arisen 
to  the  public  service,  from  suspending  the  e.-iercise  of  the  Royal  au- 
thority,— 1  must  say  that  ihe  loud  complainls  against  Lord  Eldon  for 
acts  of  Slate  done  in  ihe  King's  name,  during  the  King's  temporary  in- 
capacity, savour  a  little  either  of  prudery  or  of  factioo.  Nor  could  it 
be  exprcted  that  in  public  the  Chancellor  would  admit  the  full  truth— 
though  I  could  much  wish  that  he  had  made  bis  statements  on  the  sub- 
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ject  in  Parliament  with  less  of  emphasis  and  solemnity.— He  will  more 
easily  be  forgiven  for  ihe  manner  in  which  he  mystified  his  friends  who 
put  imperlinent  questions  to  him  on  the  subject  in  private  society. 
"Eldon,"  says  Wilberforce  in  his  Diary,  "  had  just  received  the  Great 
Seal,  and  I  expressed  my  fears  that  they  were  bringing  the  King  into 
public  too  soon  after  his  late  indisposition.  '  You  shall  judge  for  your- 
self,' he  answered,  'from  what  passed  between  us,  when  I  kissed  hands 
on  my  appointment.  The  King  had  been  conversing  with  me,  and 
when  I  was  aboutto  retire,  he  said,  'Give  my  remembrance  to  Lady 
Eldon.'  I  acknowledged  his  condescension,  and  intimated  that  I  was 
ignorant  of  Lady  Eldon's  claim  to  such  a  notice.  '  Yes,  yes,'  he  an- 
swered, '  I  know  liow  much  I  owe  to  Lady  Eldon ;  I  know  that  you 
would  have  made  yourself  a  country  curate,  and  that  she  has  made  you 
my  Lord  Chancellor.'  "* 

Till  the  happy  and  unexpected  turn  which  took  place  in  the  King's 
health  in  the  end  of  June,  Lord  Eldon  had  been  contemplating  a  Re- 
gency, and  a  speedy  change  of  Administration ;  but  he  now  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  tenure  of  oilice,  although  he  would  not  have  believed 
any  wizard  who  should  have  foretold  that  he  was  to  be  Ciiaucellor, 
not  only  under  George  IIL,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  liked,  but  under 
George  IV.,  by  whom  as  yet  he  was  mortally  haled — and  that  he  was 
to  hold  the  office  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  lime  of 
St.  Swithin. 

On  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term  ho  headed  a  grand  procession  from 
his  house  in  Bedford  Square  to  Westminster  Hall,  r^pjjjj^  22  1801.1 
and  he  was  installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  being  •-  ' 

attended  by  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  whole  profession 
of  Ihe  law.t 

His  promotion  had  been  very  generally  approved  of,  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  unmixed  applause 
which  had  been  showered  down  upon  him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  public  expectation  of  him  in  hi^  new  position  was 
by  no  means  disappointed.  I  reserve  for  the  conchision  of  this  memoir 
a  deliberate  estimate  of  his  qualities  as  an  Equity  Judge,  and  a  review 
of  his  decisions.  At  present  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  if  there  was 
still  something  to  desiderate,  the  "marble  chair"  certainly  had  not  been 
so  ably  filled  since  the  lime  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 

*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  9. 

t  "Alexander  Lord  Lougbborough,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain,  having  de- 
livered the  Great  Seal  to  the  King  at  the  Queen's  House  on  Tuesday,  the  Uth 
day  of  April,  1601,  his  Majesty  the  same  day  delivered  it  to  John  Lord  Eldon, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  the  tille  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain,  who  was 
then  sworn  into  the  said  office  before  bis  Majesty  in  Council.-  His  Lordship  sat 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  during  the  Seals  before  Easter  Term,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  33d  day  of  April,  1801,  being  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  he  went  in  state 
from  his  house  in  Bedford  Square,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord 
President  of  the  CouncLI,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
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CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    ELDO> 


Lord  Eldon's  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Chancellor  I 
n  niysell'  heard,  aiirf  i  have  meolioned  it  in  my  ac- 
[May  20,  180I.J  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^i^g  striking  scene  when  Lord  Thurlow, 
after  years  of  ahsenqe,  re^appeared,  lo  support  ihe  right  of  a  woman  10 
be  divorced  from  her  husband,  who  had  coiiuniiled  incest  with  her 
sister,* 

He  next  came  forward  lo  support  a  Bill  brought  in  to  iademnify  those 
who  had  acted  in  arresting  and  detaining  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason  during  the  suspension  of  the  "  Habeas  Corpus  Act."  This  was 
violently  opposed  by  Thurlow,  from  spite  to  Mr.  Put  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough, buvLord  Eldon  gallantly  defended  it,  saying  that  "  one  of  his 
earliest  maxims  in  politics  was,  that  polilieal  liberty  could  not  be  dura- 
ble unless  the  system  oT  its  adminislratiun  permiited  it  lo  be  occasion- 
ally parted  with,  in  order  lo  secure  it  for  ever.  When  it  was  other- 
wise, liberty  contained  tlie  seeds  of  iis  own  desiruction.  With  respect 
10  the  consideration  of  necessity,  he  was  aware  that  it  was  often  the  plea 
of  tyrants;  yet  it  was  that  consideration  on  which  the  most  moderate 
men,  when  they  took  prudence  for  their  guide,  must  sometimes  act.  In 
all  periiids  of  our  history,  their  Lordships  would  find  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl  were  occasionally  relinquished;  but  the  sus- 
pension of  the  HaheHs  Corpus  Act  did  not  take  away  the  responsibUity 
of  Ministers.  There  were  cases  in  which,  if  a  Minister  did  not  act,  he 
would  deserve  to  lose  his  head.  Such,  for  instance,  and  he  slated  no 
hypothetical  case,  was  the  occasion  of  ambassadors  passing  from  Ireland 

Seal,  his  Grace  the  Diike  of  Portland,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Ea.rl  of  Rossiyn,  Lord  Hohstit,  one  other  of 
his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Stale,  Lord  Kenyon,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  Knight,  Judge  of  the 
HighCourt  of  Admiraliy  of  England,  the  Judges,  King's  Serjeants,  King's  Coan- 
se!,  and  several  other  parsons.  The  Lords  acconnpanied  film  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  (before  he  entered  upon  basiness,)  in  their  presence,  he  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sapremacy,  and  the  oath  of  Chancellor,  the  same  being 
administered  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Master  Hoiford,  the  Senior 
Master  in  Chancery,  liolding  the  book  {the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  prevented 
from  attending  by  indisposition  ;)  which  being  done,  the  Attorney  General  moved 
that  it  might  be  recorded,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly.  Then  the  Lords  de- 
parted, leaving  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Conrt."— JTiiiwtB  Booi,  No.  3,  fol.  eo. 

I  ought  to^iave  mentioned  that,  on  the  arrival  in  his  own  countiy  of  the  news 
of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor,  all  the  belts  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  were 
set  a-ringing,and  all  the  ships  in  the  Tyne  hoisted  their  flags.  The  "  H  oast  men's 
Company  "  must  have  been  particularly  proud  of  their  brother  freeman. 

*  A»tt,  Vol.  V.    85  Pari.  Hilt.  1432. 
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through  England  lo  France,  and  vice  versa,  for  purpos 


s  snch  iis  cniild 

noi  be  doubted,  if  a-  Minister. refused  to  act,  what  would  he  not  deserve? 
And  yet  snch  a  person  could  not  be  indemnitied  for  his  conduct,  without 
sucli  a  Bill  as  that  before  their  Lordships,"  The  Bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  54  to  IT.* 

The  only  other  debate  in  which  he  look  a  part,  before  the  concluPion 
of  the  session,  was  on  the  Bill  directed  against  Hobne  Tooke  "  lo  pre- 
vent priests  id  orders  from  silting  in  the  Houae  of  Commons" — when 
he  had,  again,  to  combat  Lord  Thurlow,  who  insisted  that  it  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  'i'he  ground  lalien  by  Lord 
Eldon  was,  ihai,  by  the  canons  of  the  Anglican  Ohnrch,  orders  are  in- 
delible— but  ibis  does  not  peem  to  show  very  conclusively  ihat  a  clergy- 
man, without  cure  of  souls,  or  benefice,  may  not  sit  in  ihe  House  of 
Commons,  while  bishops,  with  a  still  more  sacred  character  impressed 
upon  them,  and  with  all  iheir  episcopal  ijuiies  to  perform,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  the  general  coiitentmenl  of  the  nation.t 

A  few  days  before  the  prorogation  his  Msjesly  set  off  on  his  long 
lalkedof  excursion  lo  Weymouth, and  in  hiawaypaid  |-. 
a  visit  ai  Cuffnels  in  Hampshire.  While  he  was  >-^^^^  ^'  ^^"''J 
there,  Mr.  Rose,  the  master  of  the  mansion,  wrole  a  very  alarming  let- 
ter lo  Lord  Eldon — in  which,  after  giving  an  wccount  of  the  King,  when 
riding  to  Lyminglon,  being  caught  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain— being 
wet  through,  as  no  entreaties  would  prevail  with  him  to  put  on  a  great 
coat — remaining  three  quarters  of  an  hour  conversing  with  Ihe  mayor — 
proceeding  to  Sir  Harry  NicoH's,  and  dining  without  changing  his 
clothes — and  again  getting  wet  as  he  rode  home,  adds — 

"  There  is  no  describing  (he  uneasiness  I  fell  at  his  Majesty  keeping 
on  his  wet  clothes,  because  1  recollect  Mr.  Pitt  telling  roe  shat  hia  first 
illness,  in  1788,  was  supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  the  same  thing;  but 
there  was  no  possible  means  of  preventing  iL  The  exercise,  too,  must 
have  been,  1  fear,  loo  much  after  the  disuse  of  riding  for  some  time. 
His  Majesty  intends  going  to  Southampton  (ten  miles,)  cm  horseback 
to-day,  and  reluming  to  dinner.  I  mention  these  circumstances  lo  your 
Lordship,  deriving  some  relief  lo  my  own  mind  from  it,  without  a  hope 
of  your  being  able  to  lake  zny  immediate  step  in  concert  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dinglon  or  others  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  but  trusting  that  it  may  in- 
duce your  Lordship  lo  make  as  early  a  visit  to  Weymouth  as  possible." 

Lord  Eldon  hurried  down  to  Weymoulh  on  pretence  of  carrying 
important  papers  for  his  Majesty  to  sign,  but,  finding  him  perfectly 
iranciuil,  returned  after  a  stay  there  of  ihree  days. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  negotiation  wiih  Bonaparte.  It 
was  generally  understood  that  the  Chancellor  was  of  the  section  in  ihe 
Cabinet  benl  on  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in  this  belief  Windham  wrote 
him  a  letier  on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be, taken  to  guard  the 
country  against  invasion,  thus  concluding — "  With  all  my  dread  of  in- 

'  35  Pari.  Hist.  1537.  f  lb.  1543. 
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vasion.^I  hope  yon  do  not  suppose  me  lo  consider  the  danger  of  inva- 
r«:  in  1  ^'"^  ^^  ''>'  ^^y  means  eqnai  lo  those  of  peace.  A  man  may 
L&BPT.^U.J  ^^^^pg  ^  p.^j^,^  however  near  his  heat),  but  not  a  dose  of 
poison.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  do  not  very  materially  differ  from 
me  in  this  opinion."  This  conjecture  was  pretty  near  ihe  truth,  but 
within  a  fortnight  Lort!  Eldon  wrote  the  following  letter  lo  his  brother, 
Sir  William  :— 

"The  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  were  signed  last  night. 
rn       9"!  The  terms,  I  undersLind,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.    With 

past,  I  have  fell,  most  deeply,  the  want  of  such  a  friend  as  you  here. 
I  am'perhaps,  at  this  moment,  one  of  (he  most  anxious  of  mankind.  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  peace,  as  lo  its  terms,  not  objectionable,  if 
we  could  forget  the  damnable  principles  upon  which  France  has  acted 
and  may  continue  to  ant.  You  would. excuse  a  great  deal  upon  all 
subjects  if  you  knew  the  state  of  mind  I  am  in." 
TN  3  1  When  the  preliminaries  were  about  to  be  discussed  in  the 
l_l  ov.  d.j  Yio^gg  of  Lords,  he  thus  addressed  his  predeeessor,  in  ihe 
hope  of  modifying  him  and  obtaining  his  vole  or  his  proxy : — 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  received  ihe  honour  of  yo«r  Lordship's  letter  from  Baih,  an  J  shall 
give  all  due  attention  to  the  subject  of  it. 

"His  Majesty  has  put  into  my  hands  the  paper  which  your  Lord- 
ship gave  him  al  Weymouth  respecting  the  Princesses,  and  in  the  course 
of  next  week  that  business  will  be  finished. 

"I  mosl  sincerely  hope  that  your  Lordship's  health  is  re-established. 
My  vacation,  which  has  been  spent  in  great  anxiety  of  mind  and  de- 
pression of  spirits  ari.sing  from  apprehensions,  is  coming  to  iis  close, 
leaving  me  Htile  relieved  from  either.  If  your  Lordship  had  been 
within  thereachof  conversation,  I  might  occasionally  have  nnburthened 
that  mind  lo  you  so  far, as  I  understand  the  principles  upon  which  a 
pei-son  who  has  the  misery  of  being  in  a  cabinet  is  lo  act  would  have 
allowed  me.  Your  Lordship  will  conjecture  that  I  am  alluding  to  what 
has  passed  as  to  the  peace,  with  reference  to  which  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  acted  cannot  perhaps  with  propriety  be  staled  upon  paper, 
or  without  mischief  be  insisted  upon  in  Ihe  debate.  They  are  such, 
that  if  I  can  rejoice  iu  the  peace  it  is  with  trembling,  and  I,  am  not  sur- 
.prised  ihat  many  men  whom  I  honour  and  revere  iremble  without  re- 
joicing. I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  attending  to  all  considerations, 
such  as  can  and  such  as  cannot  be  publicly  slated,  the  measure  is  jus- 
tifiable and  right;  but  your  Lordship,  I  think,  can  sufficiently  conjec- 
ture what  are  my  principles  to  believe  that  I  feel  considerably  on  this 
subject.  1  have  written  thus  much  under  a  persuasion  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  receive  in  confidence  what  is  written  from  respect,  and  from 
respect  due  from  me  to  you,  whatever  maybe  your  opinion  upon  what 
has  been  passing.  Whatever  that  may  be,  I  sincerely  hope  your  health 
and  your  inclination  will  bring  you  to  Parliament.  If  you  there  ap- 
prove what  has  been  done,  it  will  give  great  sanction  to  Ihe  measure. 
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and  gteal  consolation  to  me  personally.  If  yon  disapprove,  I  shall 
neverlhelesa,  I  am  sure,  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  repressing 
by  the  weight  of  your  authority  those  who  will  approve  upon  ilie  prin- 
ciples broached  al  ihe  Shakspeare  Tavern,  and  which  you  and  I  abhor. 
I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  will  or  will  not  lilame  me  for  what 
I  have  written,  but  I  had  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  unburtheniuga  mind  labouring  with  auxiely.  You'll  be  so  good  as 
to  commit  it  to  the  fire  after  you  have  read  what  remains — which  is  only 
a  cordial  expression  of  all  good  wishes  for  your  health,  with  an  assu- 
rance that  I  am,  with  much  respect  and  rejjard,  my  dear  Lord, 
"Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Elcon. 

"  October  24,  1801."* 

Stiff  and  formal  as  is  this  production  under  the  pretence  of  great 
openness,  it  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  Lord  Loughborough  offered 
him  his  proxy,  although  he  said  he  could  not  make  a  speech  in  defence 
of  the  peace.  A  proxy  was  sent  for  signature  in  the  following  letter  : — 
"My  DEAR  Lord. 

"I  return  your  Lordship  a  great  many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and 
oljligiog  letter.  I  shall  ceriainly  think  myself  much  honoured  in  having 
your  Lordship's  proxy.  I  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  hope  for 
it  to-morrow  night,  and  therefore  have  nTot  sent  the  inclosed  soooer.  In 
fHct,  upon  a  point  of  such  magnitude  as  will  forui  the  subject  of  lo-mor- 
row's  debate, — the  peace, — i  think  yoiir  Lordship's  great  character 
would  hardly  admit  of  your  voting  in  absence.  I  find  Lord  Grenville 
objects  also  to  tlie  Russian  Convention,  which  is  to  be  debated  on  Friday. 
May  1  crave  your  opinion  upon  that?  I  confess  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  think  much  of  some  of  the  objections. 

"With  every  good  wish  for  your  Lordship's  health,  permit  me  to  add 
that  I  am,  with  very  sincere  regard, 

"Your  obliged  and  faithful' friend  and  servant, 
"Eldon. 

"MoniIay."t 

Lord  Eldon  spoke  late  in  the  debate,  a 
Majesty  to  make  peace,  I  would  perish  sO' 
anyofiheessentialinterestsofihecouniry;  but  when    p..      ,„  i8fi21 
I  say  this,  1  must  not  be  understood  to  vapour  in  praise   *-'  '  '•' 

of  the  peace  as  if  it  were  a  very  honourable  one,"  Again,  upon  the  motion 
for  approving  of  the  Defensive  Treaty,  he  observed : — "  1  am  not  ready 
to  assert  thai  the  present  is  a  glorious  peace,  but  I  have  diseharged  my 
duty  conscientiously  in  advising  his  Majesty  to  sign  it,  and  I  trust  that, 
if  candidly  viewed,  it  will  bo  found  as  good  a  peace  as  was  likely  lo  be 
obtained,  atl  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  taken  into  con- 
sideration." On  both  occasions  he  went  over  all  the  articles  in  a  very 
minute  and  1  must  admit  very  tiresome  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  dis- 
cussing exceptions  to  the  Master's  report  in  a  Chancery  suit.t     But  in 

•  Rossi.  MSS.  f  mi.  t  36  Par!.  Hist.  iTl,  5DG,  724. 
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,  loni  n    llie  debale  oil  the  Russian  Ooiiveniioii  he  gave  an  able 

I  UCT.  iJ,  iSUi.j  exposition  of  our  belligerentrighls  wilb  regard  lo  neu- 
ii'ala, — probably  having  the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  brother,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, whose  judgmenla  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  have  placed  them  on 
an  imperishable  basis.* 

He  did  not,  for  a  long  time  after,  lake  any  part  in  debale,  except  in 
answering  ihe  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  praised  the  present  Ad  minis  Ira  lion 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  PiLt,  whom  he  accused  of  detaining  for  a  long  lime 
persons  suspected  of  (reasonable  practices,  without  ever  brintjing  Ibem 
to  trial.  "The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  with  much  warmth,  that  he 
would  sooner  suffer  death  upon  the  spot  than  hear  the  conduct  of  the 
rr.  ■<-  Tonn-i  '^^^  Administration  aspersed.  If  it  was  criminal, 
[Dec.  Ij,  181I2.J  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^j^  ^ji^j^.^i  ^g  ihey;  and  the  only 
reason  for  pursuing  a  different  conduct  now  was,  that  ihe  counlry  was 
under  different  cii  cum  stances."  He  concluded  with  a  panegyric  on 
Pitl,  under  whom  alone,  he  began  lo  think,  he  could  hold  the  GrealSeal 
with  any  security.! 

Lord  Eldon  interfered  Utile  in  pohtics  from  this  time  till  the  spring 
of  the  year  1804,  when,  through  his  agency,  while  the  King  was  again 
seriously  indisposed,  the  plan  was  perfected  of  turning  out  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  and  restoring  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  post  as  Prime  Minister.  During  this 
interval,  the  Chancellor  still  grew  in  royal  favour,  and  his  Majesty  was 
in  the  conslant  habil,  on  returning  papers  sent  for  the  royal  signature, 
lo  write  him  letters,  showing  his  affection  for  his  "friend,"  and  his  minute 
attention  to  public  business.  Of  these,  many  will  be  foutid  in  Mr. 
Twiss's  valuable  work— but  I  must  be  content  with  giving  two  or  three 
as  a  specimen ; — 

"Windsor,  April  ISth,  1802. 

"The  King  returns  the  Commission  for  passing  the  Bills  [his  day  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  having  signed  it.  He  at  the  same  time  expresses 
a  most  sincere  wish  that  the  recess  may  be  crowned  with  the  restoration 
of  Ihe  Lord  Chancellor's  health,  and  strongly  recommends  that  he  will 
not,  at  first  coming  out,  be  quite  so  assiduous  as  he  was  in  business  be- 
fore his  confinement,  lo  which  he  ralher  attributes  the  duration  of  the  fit 
of  the  gout.  "  George  R." 

"  Queen's  Palace,  April  30th,  1802. 

"The  King  returns  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Commission,  which 
he  has  signed,  for  giving  his  assent  lo  the  Bills  now  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  lime  the  King  avails  himself  of  the  opporlunity 
to  express  the  satisfaction  he  receives  from  the  assurance  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  gout  having  entirely  subsided.  That  a  degree  of  lameness 
and  weakness  still  remains  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  disorder,  but  will 
daily  diminish ;  and  the  King  therefore  strongly  recommends  to  the  Lord 
-.  Chancellor  the  not  coming  next  Wednesday  lo  St,  James's, 
L*-  "'  ''''''^•J  but  the  coming  here  on  Thursday  for  Ihe  Recorder's  re- 

»  36  Pari.  Hist.  336.  f  lb.  1134. 
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port,  which  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  up  stairs;  and  Wednesday 
is  Ihe  first  day  of  Term,  which  must  in  itself  be  a  day  of  some  fatigue. 

"Weymouth,  August  14tb,  1803, 
"Yesterday  the  King  received  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter.  He  inisia 
that  the  faiigue  of  sitting  in  this  warm  weather  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 
has  not  proved  so  inconvenient  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  King 
is  much  pleased  at  Dr.  Ridley's  being  placed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His 
being  of  the  family  of  so  celebrated  a  man  as  the  Bishop  that  bore  that 
name,  in  addition  to  his  connexion  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  very  pro- 
perly enlide  him  to  thai  situation. 

"  George  R." 
"Windsor,  Nov.  13th,ieOa. 
"  The  King  returns  the  Commission  for  opening  the  Parliament,  which 
he  has  signed.     Having  had  the  curiosity  of  reading  the  Commission, 
h        '      d        ■     k      I     ■  n    f  (  Eari  of  Leicester,  instead 

fWll         ElfD  uh  Ids    ward  of  the  Household, 

II  ly  b  y    h     L     1  Chancellor  ordering  this 

1  I        i     I     I         h  d  the  Commission. 

"  George  R." 
Vindsor,  Feb.  a7th,  1803. 
•^1     K       !        ^  h  g  ^  g  ed  the  Commission  for 

p         ghBU        es  hBkfElid  from  paying  cash,  as 

h  d     f   1  1         f   h  ,  and  ardently  hopes  it 

y  b    p    1        d    I  y  h       tuation  of  public  affairs 

should  at  that  time  prove  more  favourable,  that  the  Bank  will  at  least 
be  restrained  from  paying  cash  above  a  certain  proportion  of  each  pay- 
ment it  may  have  to  issue. 

"Geohqe  R." 
About  this  time  Lord  Eldon,  being  appointed  High  Steward  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  alarmed  by  news  that  he  must  return  thanks 
in  a  Latin  epistle,  and  in  consternation  he  wrote  to  Sir  William,  "Pray, 
pray,  give  me  two  sentences  thanking  them,  and  assuring  them  that  to 
(he  best  of  that  judgment  (the  talent  they  are  pleased  to  allow  me)  I 
wish  to  dedicate  my  old  age  whit  ^  dUigentia,'  and  more    ^  ^ 

of  it  than  adorned  my  ^ adolescentia'  to  'lileris,  virtuti,  L*-  ^-  '^"v^-A 
probilati  et  pieiati.'"*  But  he  was  greatly  relieved  by  an  intimation 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Chancellor,  thai,  in  expressing  his  gra- 
titude, he  might  malie  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  This  incident  muse 
have  caused  mnch  pleasantry  in  his  fatnily,  where,  although  he  was  re- 
garded with  a  high  degree  of  respect  as  well  as  aiFection,  he  iimiably  al- 
lowed himself  10  be  treated  with  considerable  familiarity. 

Soon  afterwards  his  eldest  son  played  off  a  good-humoured  iioax  upon 
him,  by  writing  him  a  metrical  application  for  a  living,  supposed  to 

•  These  were  words  in  the  address  to  him  from  the  Ci 
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come  from  a  poor  parson,  who  had  been  at  school  with  him — but  with- 
out signing  his  name — merely  dated  it,  "No.  2  Charlotte  Street,  Pim- 
lico."     Thus  it  began  :— 

"  Hear,  generous  lawyer !  hear  my  prayer, 
Hor  let  my  freedom  make  you  stare, 

In  hailing  yon,  Jack  Scott  I 

Tho'  now  upon  the  woolsack  placed. 

With  wealth,  with  power,  with  title  graced. 

Once  nearer  was  our  lot. 

"  Say,  by  what  name  the  hapless  bard 

May  best  attract  yonr  kind  regard, 

Plain  Jaelc  ?— Sir  John  ?— or  Eldon  ? 
Give,  from  your  ample  store  of  giving, 
A  starving  priest  some  little  living, — 
The  world  will  cry  out '  Well  done !' 
"  In  vain,  without  a  patron's  aid, 
I've  pray'd  and  preach'd,  and  preach'd  and  pray'd, — 
Appla'uiied,  but  ill-fed. 

Such  vain  eclat  let  others  share; 
Alas  J  I  cannot  feed  on  air, — 
I  ask  natyroiso,  but  bread.'' 

The  Chancellor  himself  went  to  Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico,  to  inquire 
after  the  writer,  but  could  find  neither  poet  nor  parson  in  those  regions.* 

We  must  BOW  attend  to  much  graver  matters.  While  Parliament  was 
sitting,  in  February,  1804,  deliberating  upon  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  ia  consequence  of  the 
renewed  hostililiea  with  Napoleon,  now  become  Emperor, — afflicting 
rumours  were  spread  of  a  return  of  the  King's  malady;  and  there  can 
rp  9f  isftj.  1  ^^  no  doubt  that  he  was  then  attended  by  Dr.  Willis, 
L  '  ■-!     and  kept  under  restraint.     A  question  upon  the  sub- 

ject being  pui  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Addington  very  guard- 
edly answered  that  "  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  necessary  suspen- 
sion of  sucli  royal  functions  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  his  Majesty 
then  to  discharge,"!  Two  days  after,  Lord  Hawkesbury  having  held 
the  same  vague  language  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  King  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  urged  that  more  explicit  information  should  be  given  by  the 
nobie  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  who,  as  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  was  peculiarly  and  personally  responsible.  Lord  Eldon:  "I  can 
assure  the  noble  lords  who  haie  personally  alluded  to  me  in  such  pointed 
terms,  that  I  am  folly  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
me  in  particular.  I  have  considered — and  that  deeply — the  duty  which 
i?  incumbent  upon  me  at  this  trying  crisis.  I  am  aware  that,  while  I 
ara,  on  the  one  hand,  constantly  to  keep  in  view  what  is  due  from  me 
in  point  of  delicacy  to  my  Sovereign,  I  ought,  on  the  other,  never  lo 
-,,  ,    ,„,,.  -,    forset  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  legisla- 

[Mi.o.  1,  ISM,]    ^2  .„d  10  40  pablic.     I  h.ve  .elllBd  in  my  own 

*  The  poem  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  assertion  by  the  Chancellor,  that 
his  son  could  not  disguise  hie  handwiitiog  so  ts  to  deceive  him. 
flParl.  Deb.  1134; 
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mind  wliat  line  of  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue  on  this  occasion,  and  lliat 
line  1  have  pursued.  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misjippre- 
hension  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  declare  that  my  noble  colleague 
has  correclly  staled  the  convalescence  oE  his  Majesty.  Delicate  as  this 
subject  is,  I  certainly  would  not  have  mentioned  ibis  much  if  I  had  not 
been  compelled  to  it;  but,  as  I  have  been  compelled  lo  it,  I  will  slate, 
that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  no  suspension  of  the  royal  functions."*' 
Lord  Grenville  complaining  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  con- 
veyed no  information  to  the  House,  Lord  Eldon  added :  "  From  that  at- 
tanhment  and  duty  which  I  owe  to  his  Majesty,  no  consideration  shall 
make  me  swerve  so  far  as  to  go  into  what  I  conceive  an  unnecessary 
and  improper  explanation."! 

The  country  was  now  in  a  most  perilous  situation.  The  Mutiny  Act 
■was  about  to  expire  in  a  few  days,  and  unless  it  were  renewed,  the  army 
cofdd  not  lawfully  be  kept  on  foot.  A  bill  to  renew  itjiad  passed  both 
Houses  along  with  severalotherbills,  which,  for  the  public  safety,  ought 
to  receive  the  royal  assent  without  delay. 

Lord  Eidon  boldlyi  and  I  think  excusably, obtained  ihe  King's  signa- 
inre  to  a  commission  for  passing  these  bills,  at  a  ^^  ^^     ^  . 

time  when  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  his  Majesty  had  '-  -^ 

been  a  private  person,  any  deed  or  wil!  executed  by  him  would  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  a  nullify.  The  Commission  being  produced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Fitzwilliara  said,  "he  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  state  of  his  Majesty's  mind, — which  induced  him  to  call  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  further  information,  before  ihe  very  important  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative  which  had  been  announced  was  carried  into 
effect." 

Lord  Eldon.  "I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  and  the  House,  that  in 
every  thing  connected  with  so  grave,  important,  and  momentous  au  oc- 
casion, I  have  proceeded  with  ail  due  delicacy,  deliberation  and  caution ; 
even  with  fear  and  trembling.  Not  satisfied  with  the  reports  of  the  me- 
dical attendants  of  his  Majesty,  I  have  thought  it  proper  and  necessary 
io  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Sovereign,  when  due  discussion 
took  place  respecting  the  Bills  offered  for  the  royal  assent,  which  assent 
was  fully  expressed.  I  would  sooner  suffer  my  right  hand  to  be  severed 
from  my  body,  than  act  in  such  an  iustanee  upon  light  or  superficial 
grounds  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  aver,  that  the  result  of  all  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  amply  justifies  me  in  announcing  his  Ma- 
jesty's assent  to  the  Bills  specified  in  the  Koyal  Commission.  I  know 
and  feel  with  gratitude  my  obligations  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  and  to 
his  person  I  bear  the  warmest  affection.  But  I  can  most  conscien- 
tiously say,  that  no  considerations  whatever,  not  even  those  lo  which  I 
have  alluded,  shall  ever  induce  me  to  break  that  sacred  covenant  which 
I  have  made  with  myself  not  to  suffer  that  any  thing  shall  warp  my 
judgment,  or  bear  me  from  the  rule  of  strict  duty  and  rectitude,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  high  responsibility  under  which  I  stand,  and  with  re- 
ference to  which  I,  act  on  this  occasion.":!: 

■  1  Pari.  Deb.  639.  f  '  Par'-  I>eb-  6^1-  )  '  P^''-  D«l'-  808. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  his  Lordship  on  this  occasion  avoids  making 
any  assertion  as  lo  the  compeience  of  the  Sovereign— does  not  at  ail 
disclose  what  the  rule  of  teclilude  and  duty  was  which  he  had  cove- 
nanted with  himself  to  observe — nor  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having 
obtained  a  release  from  the  covenant — which  it  is  so  easy  lo  obtain  when 
covenantor  and  covenantee  happen  to  be  the  sume  individual.  How- 
ever, the  clerk  having  read  the  commission,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  By  the  King  himself — signed  with  his  own  band,"  and  •'  Le  Roy  le 
voet,"  being  pronounced  over  each  of  the  Bills,  they  all  became  law. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Ibis  transaction,  written  by  Lord  Eldon 
n  y  a  after;  and,  even  assuming  that  he  has  neither  coloured  nor 
supp  d  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  interview,  it  is  plain  that  he 
rel    d  ly  upon  what  he  considered  "  the  competency  of  the  Kiiig 

as  k  ng       twithstanding  his  indisposition,"  and  that  he  would  by  nn 

nean    ha      become  witness  lo  ilie  act  and  deed  of  a  private  indivitluiil 

n  s     h     state  df  mind: — 

Durmg  one  of  his  Majesty's  indispositions,  and  when  there  was  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  lo  make  it  fit  to  take  his 
royal  sign-manual  tn  a  commission  for  passing  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
time  approached  when,  if  the  Mutiny  Bills  were  not  renewed  and 
passed,  the  establishments  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
must  be  broken  up.  It  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  lo  have 
his  royal  sign-manual  to  acts  for  continuing  those  establishments.  The 
Chancellor  is  the  minister  responsible  for  that.  I  waited  tipon  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  carried  with  rae  the  commission,  and  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
several  intended  acts,  but  in  much  more  of  detail  th^m  the  previous  state- 
ments made  upon  such  occasions.  I  began  reading  that  abstract— a 
caution  not  usual  when  the  King  was  well;  and  he  said, '  My  Lord, 
you  are  cautious.'  I  entreated  his  Majesty  to  allow  that,  under  the 
Ihen  circumstiinces,  'Oh!'  he  said, 'you  are  certainly  right  in  thai ; 
but  you  should  be  correct  as  well  as  cautious.'  I  said  I  was  not  con. 
scious  that  I  was  not  correct.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  you  are  not:  for  if  you 
will  look  into  the  commission  which  you  have  brought  me  to  sign,  you 
will  see  thai  I  there  state  that  I  have  fully  considered  the  bills  proposed 
to  receive  my  sign  manual  to  be  correci;  therefore,  I  should  have  the 
bilis  lo  peruse  and  consider.'  I  stated  to  him  that  he  never  had  had 
the  bills  whilst  I  had  been  Chaneollor,  and  that  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  ever  had  the  bills.  He  said,  during  a  part  of  his  reign  he  had  always 
had  ihem,  until  Lord  Thurlow  had  ceased  lo  bring  them;  and  the  ex- 
pression his  Majesty  used  was,  that  Lord  Thurlow  had  said  it  was  non- 
sense his  giving  himself  the  trouble  tn  read  them.  I  said  his  Majesty 
had  satisfied  me  that  1  had  used  caution  enough,  look  the  sign-manual 
and  went  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and  when  about  passing  the  commis- 
sion. Lord  Fitzwilliam  rose  and  said, '  I  wish  lo  ask  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor declares  his  Majesty  is  equal  to  the  act  of  signing  the  commission 
with  full  knowledge  upon  the  subject,'  or  to  that  effect.  I  answered, 
'  Tour  Lordship  will  see  the  commission  executed  immediately.' 

"  1  have  committed  this  lo  paper,  having  been  much  abused  on  ac- 
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count  of  this  transaclion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  staling  that  it  was  my 
deteminalion.if  I  lliought  his  Majesty  sufficientiy  well  as  an  individual 
to  give  hia  assent,  to  lake  the  royal  sign-manual  lo  the  commission,  and 
execute  it  without  making  observation;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not 
think  him  so  well  as  an  individual — inasmuch  as  the  compeiency  of  ihe 
King,  as  king,  was  what  the  law  authorized  me  to  consider  as  belonging 
lo  him,  notwithstanding  his  indisposition — I  delermined  to  take  llie 
royal  sign-manual  to  the  commission,  and,  after  executing  il,  lo  stale  lo 
the  House  in  what  conJition  of  his  Majesty  I  had  taken  iliis  step,  and 
to  throw  myself  on  Parliament's  consideration  of  ray  case,  and  my 
having  so  acted,  in  order,  in  a  most  perilous  period,  to  prevent  the 
eslablishmenls  necessary  for  the  defence,  and  indeed  the  existence,  of 
the  country  from  going  to  pieces.  Many  thought  I  acted  loo  boldly  in 
this  proceeding;  bui  I  could  not  bring  myself  lo  think  that  I  ought  to 
counienance  the  notion  that  ihe  King's  state  of  mind,  considering  him 
as  an  individual,  was  such  as  I  in  my  conscience  did  not  believe  it  to 
be ;  and  I  did  (hink  that  it  was  my  duty  to  expose  myself  to  all  that 
might  happen,  rather  ihan  give  a  false  impression  of  the  actual  state  of 
my  Sovereign  and  Royal  Masler  to  his  people. 

"God  grant  that  no  future  Chancellor  may  go  through  the  same  dis- 
Iresaiog  scenes,  or  be  exposed  lo  the  dangerous  responsibility  which  I 
went  through,  and  was  exposed  to,  during  the  indispositions  of  my  So- 
vereign !  My  own  attachment  to  him  supporleU  me  through  those  scenes. 
Such  and  so  cordial  was  ihe  love  and  afFeciion  his  people  bore  to  him, 
that  a  servant  meaning  well,  and  placed  amidst  great  difficulties,  would 
have  been  pardoned  for  much,  if  he  had  occasion  for  indemnity. 

"  When  I  went  lo  lake  the  King's  sign- manual,  some  other  ministers 
wanted  it  in  their  department.  They  sent  ihe  papers  lo  me,  instead  ol 
coming  themselves  to  support  me  by  their  acts.  I  refused  to  tender  qny 
of  ihem  10  the  King,"* 

Lord  Eldon  lold  the  following  anecdote,  referable  to  the  same  pe- 
riod: — 

"  In  one  of  his  Majesty  George  Ill.'s  illnesses,  when  he  was  at 
Buckingham  House,  il  was  conceived  to  be  my  duty  as  Chancellor  to 
call  at  that  house  every  day.  This  was  consianily  done,  to  the  inler- 
ruption  of  the  business  of  my  Court  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  the 
public  opinion  made  no  allow'ance.  Upon  one  day,  when  I  went  lo 
make  my  call  of  duty,  Dr.  Simmons,  the  medical  atlendant  constantly 
there,  represenied  to  me  the  embarrassment  he  was  exposed  lo,  being 
persuaded  that  if  his  Majesty  could  have  a  walk  frequently  round  ihe 
garden  behind  the  house  it  would  be  of  ihe  mo?t  essential  benefit  lo 
him ;  that,  if  he  took  his  walk  with  ihe  doclor,  or  any  of  his  attendanis, 
he  was  overlooked  from  ihe  windows  of  Grosvenor  Place,  and  reports 
were  circuialed  very  contrary  to  ihe  truth  respecti^ng  his  Majesty's  menial 
health ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Majesty's  family  were  afraid  of  ac- 
companying hira:  and  that  he,  the  doctor,  did  not  know  how  to  act,  as 

'  Twiss,  i.  285. 
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llio  walk  was  of  vast  imporUnce  (o  his  Majesty's  recovery.  It  was  lo 
me  plain  that  he  wished  Ihat  I  should  offer  to  atienii  his  Majesty,  and 
wallt  with  him  in  the  garden.  I  offered  lo  do  so,  if  he  thought  il.likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  King.  He  (hen  went  into  the  nest  room,  where 
the  King  was,  and  I  heard  him  say,  ■  Sir,  the  Chancellor  is  come  to 
take  a  walk  wilh  your  Majesty,  if  your  Majesty  pleases  to  allow  it.' 
'  With  all  my  heart,'  I  overheard  the  King  say,  and  he  called  for  his  hat 
and  cane.  We  walked  two  or  three  times  round  Buckingham  House 
gardens.  There  was  at  first  a  momentary  hurry  and  incoherence  ih  his 
Majesty's  talk,  but  this  did  not  endure  two  minutes ;  during  the  rest  of 
the  walk  there  was  not  the  slightest  aberration  in  his  Majesty's  conver- 
sation, and  he  gave  me  the  history  of  every  administration  in  his  reign. 
When  we  returned  into  the  house,  his  Majesty,  laying  down  his  hat  and 
cane,  placed  his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears;  and,  after 
recovering  himself,  bowed  me  out  of  the  room  in  his  usual  manner. 
Dr.  Simmons  told  me  afterwards  that  this  had  been  of  infinite  use  lo- 
uards  his  recovery." 

The  wary  Chancellor,  when  in  a  communicative  mood,  also  related 
that  the  King  complained  to  him  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of  one  of 
Ills  physicians  had  knocked  him  down.  "  When  I  got  up  ag^in,"  added 
ihe  King,  "I  said  my  foot  had  slipped,  and  ascribed  my  fall  to  iliai:  fur 
ii  would  not  do  for  me  lo  admit  that  the  King  had  been  knockej  down 
by  any  one," 

His  Majesty  continued  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind  till  the 
niontli  of  June  following,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  not  having  nerve 
to  transact  business  with  him:,  but.  during  this  period,  I<ord  Eldon  not 
only  obtained  his  assent  to  acts  ofstate,  such  as  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  bills  that  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  actually  induced 
him  to  dismiss  Mr.  Addinglon,atid  to  take  back  Mr.  Pittas  his  Prime 
Minister.  The  Sovereign  being  sometijnesbelter  and  sometimes  worse, 
and  occasionally  appearing  to  talk  and  lo  write  rationally,  and  the  phy- 
sicians all  agreeing  that  he  was  likely  to  recover  soon— although,  if  a 
private  person  in  the  care  of  a  committee  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  quite  clear  thai  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
stored to  iiberly—perhaps  Lord  Eldon  did  well  in  continuing  to  treat 
him  as  competent  fully  to  exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Not  being  completely  disabled,  as  he  was  in  1788  and  in  1810,  any  pro- 
posal to  suspend  his  funciions,orlo  supersede  his  authority,  might  have 
led  to  a  public  convulsion;  and  the  smaller  evil  to  be  chosen  might  be 
to  consider  his  legal  competence  as  unimpaired — there  being  'advisers 
for  every  act  that  was  done,  responsible  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country, 
Dut  I  can  by  no  means  offer  so  good  a  defence  to  another  charge 
against  Lord  Eldon— that,  in  the  intrigue  by  which  the  change  of  Oo. 
vemment  was  effected,  he  betrayed  his  political  chief.  This  charge, 
which  has  been  several  times  advanced,  is  reiterated  in  the  recent  Life 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  Dr.  Pellew;  and,  I  am  sorry  lo  say,  I  think  it 
is  completely  established. 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  not  pleased  to  see  those  whom  he  considered  his  own 
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creatures  assuming  an  independent  existence,  had  become  impatient  for 
a  return  to  power,  and  had  coalesced  with  the  two  parties,  in  regular 
opposition,  under  iMr.  Fox  and  Lord  GreDville,  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  in  jeopardy,  and  its  majorities  decreased  on  every  division. 
Nevertheless,  the  King,  higlily  satisfied  willi  his  Prime  Minister,  was 
resolved  resolutely  to  stand  by  him  ;  and,  till  the  result  of  the  debate  on 
the  25th  of  April  respecting  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion, 
in  which  the  different  seetioaa  of  opponents  heartily  concurred,  neither 
King  nor  Prime  Minister  had  any  thought  of  a  change.  But,  long  be- 
fore this,  Lord  Eldon,  withotit  the  knowledge  of  ihe  King,  and  without 
[he  privity  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  was  in  secret  communication  with 
Mr.  Piti,  now  the  declared  enemy  of  the  King's  Government,  He  might 
most  reasonably  have  thought,  that  Mr.  Addington  could  not  longer  be 
allowed  lo  be  at  the  hend  of  affairs  with  safety  to  the  slate,— but  ihen 
it  would  have  been  his  duty,  boldly  and  openly,  to  have  said  so  lo  Mr. 
Addington,  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty  instantly  lo  reeign  the  Great 
Seal  into  his  Majesty's  hands.  Retaining  the  Great  Seal, — professing 
lo  serve  under  IMr.  Addington, — and  regardless  of  the  "wishes  of  his 
Royal  Master,"  about  which,  when  it  suiied  his  purpose,  he  could  be 
so  paiheiic,  be,  of  his  own  accord,  through  the  medium  of  a  note  sent 
by  his  son,  Ihen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr.  Addington's  overthrow.*  This  facl  is  in- 
conteslably  established  by  the  following  letier  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord 
Eidon  ;— 

"  York  Place,  Tuesday  night,  iMarch  aoth,  ISOJ.  ' 
'■My  oear  Lord, 

"  Mr.  Scott  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  note  this  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons.t  I  am  very  glad  lo  accept  your  inviiation  foe  Sa- 
lurday,  as,  whatever  may  be  Ihe  result  of  our  conversation,  I  think  ihe 
sooner  we  hold  it  the  betler.  The  siale  of  public  affairs  makes  it  im- 
possible ihatthe  present  suspense  should  last  very  long,  and  nothing  can 
jiive  me  more  satisfaclion  than  to  put  yon  confidentially  in  possession 
of  all  the  seniimenls  and  opinions  by  which  my  conduct  will  be  regu- 
lated.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  Pitt." 

All  that  we  know  of  iheir  proceedings  in  March  is,  that  af^er  their 
secret  meeting,  Ihus  arranged,  they  had  "a  t^te-d-l^ie  dinner.":]:  It  is 
supposed  that  the  negotiation  was  interrupted  by  the  King  being  so  much 
under  t!:e  influence  of  his  malady,  that  he  could  nol  be  produced  lo 
hold  a  Council,  or  have  any  political  communication  made  to  him.5 

■  All  possibility  of  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  long 
gone  by,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  he  would  not  even  become  head  of  the 
Treasury  without  first  dissolving  Mr.  Addington's  Administration. 

t  This  refers  to  the  Chancellor's  eldest  son,  thBii  M.  P.  for  Eoroughtiridge. 

t  This  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord 
Colchester,)  copied  in  Pellew'e  "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoulh,"  ii.  S77. 

^  The  following  note  from  the  Queen  to  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  show  that  his 
Majesty  was  worse  about  the  middle  of  April ; — 
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On  the  23d  of  April  Mr.  Fox  was  1o  lead  a  grand  assault  of  the  com- 
bined Opposition,  which  it  was  thought  might  prove  falal  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  day  before,  Mr.  Piit  thus  wrole  to  the  Chancellor: — 

"York  Place,  Sunday,  April  aad,  1804. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"Under  the  present  peculiar  circuraslances,  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 
forgive  my  laking  the  liberty  of  requesiing  you  to  take  cliarge  of  the  en- 
closed letter  lo  the  King.  lis  object  is  to  convey  to  his  Majesty,  as  a 
inarkofrespecl,  a  previous  intimation  of  the  seatimenla  which  1  may  find 
it  necessary  to  avow  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  an  assurance, 
with  respect  lo  my  own  personal  inteniions,  which  I  might  perhaps  not 
be  justified  in  offering,  uncalled  for,  under  any  other  circumstances,  but 
which  you  will  see  my  motive  for  not  withholding  at  present.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  very  anxious  that  this  letter  should  be  put  into  his  Majesty's 
hands,  if  it  can  with  propriety,  before  the  discussion  of  to-morrow;  but 
having  no  means  of  forming  myself  any  sufficient  judgment  on  that 
point,  my  wish  is  to  refer  it  entirely  to  your  Lonlship's  discretion,  be- 
ing fully  persuaded  that  you  will  feel  the  importance  of  making  the  com- 
munication with  as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. — 
I  shall  enclose  my  letter  unsealed  for  your  inspection — knowing  that 
you  viill  allow  me  in  doing  so  lo  request  that  you  wilt  not  communi- 
cate its  contents  lo  any  one  but  the  King  himself.  I  am  the  more 
anxious  that  you  should  see  what  I  liave  written,  lierause  I  cannot 
think  of  asking  you  to  undertake  lo  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  express- 
ing sentiments  so  adverse  lo  the  Government  with  'which  you  are 
acting,  without  giving  you  the  previous  opportunity  of  knowing  in 
what  manner  those  sentiments  are  stated. 

"Believe  me,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"Faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"W.  Pitt." 

It  would  appear  that  Lord  Eldon  had  sent  back  the  letter,  to  have 
some  alteration  made  in  it, — expressing  a  readiness  to  deliver  it  when 
the  King  should  be  in  a  slate  of  mind  in  which  he  could  receive  it. 

"  York  Place,  Sunday  night,  April  93d,  180 1. 
"Mr  nB*R  Lord, 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  availing  myself  of  your  permission  to  return 
into  your  hands  my  letter  lo  the  King.  My  wish  is  to  leave  il  entirely 
lo  your  discretion,  whether  it  can  with  proprieiy  be  delivered  before  t)ie 
debate  lo-morrow.     If  not,  I  anxiously  wish  that  it  shovdd  be  known 

"Mr  Lord, 

"Something  having  occHrred  Itist  night  which  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you, 
I  take  advantage  of  your  promisu  to  apply  to  you  when  under  any  ditfioully,  and 
beg  to  see  you  for  a  moment,  in  ease  you  call  at  the  Queen's  House  this  morning, 
before  you  go  lo  ihe  King. 

"Q.H.,  April  14th,  1804. 
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to  his  Majesiy  in  due  time,  llial  it  was  deposileJ  willi  you  in  order  iJiat 
it  should  be  so  delivered,  if  you  should  judge  that  it  could  with  propriety. 
"I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"W.  Pitt." 

Mr.  Twiss,— not  having  seen  Dr.  Pellew'a  si atements,— after  men- 
tioning the  Council  held  on  ihe  23d  of  April,  at  which  the  King  was 
well  enough  to  appear,  good-naiuredly  observes,  "The  attempt  to  re- 
model the  Government  seems  Lo  have  been  immediately  resumed  through 
the  agency  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  whom  alone,  in  a  matter  where 
the  personal  intervention  of  Mr.  Addinglon  was  necessarily  out  of  the 
question,  ihe  King  inclined  to  rely."  The  public  now  most  certainly 
know  that  till  the  29lh  of  April  the  King  did  not  employ  the  agency  of 
Lord  Eldon  in  communicating  with  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  then  regarded 
as  Utile  belter  than  a  Whig,  and  thai  he  eagerly  hoped  Mr.  Addiaglon 
might  conLinue  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Fox's  molion  was  actually  made  on  the  nightof  the  asd  of  April, 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Piit,  but  was  lost  by  a  majoHiy  of 
!)2 !  and  Mr,  Addinglon  aidl  resolved  to  retain  his  post,  the  King  back- 
ing him,  and  expressing  high  resentment  at  the  contents  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
letier,  which  had  been  shown  to  him.  But  rumours— spread  by  whom 
was  never  known — became  rife  that  the  King  was  desirous  of  changing 
his  Minister ;  and  when  a  similar  molion  was  repeated  on  the  25th,  al- 
though there  was  no  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Addingion's  supporters  fell  off,  and  his  majority  was  reduced  lo  S'i. 
He  thought  he  could  stand  his  ground  no  longer,  but  he  did  nol  com- 
municate to  any  of  his  colleagues  his  intention  lo  resign  till  Snnday, 
the  aOth  of  April.  On  thatday  a  Cabinet  was  held,  when  he  reproached 
Ihe  Chancellor  for  having  been  the  hearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  King,  containing  expressions  so  injurious  to  the  Government  with 
which  he  was  acting,  and  for  the  head  of  which  he  had  always  expressed 
so  much  regard.  Ail  present  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  immediate  re- 
signation. Lord  St.  Vincent  after^wards  "expressed,  as  one  main  ground 
of  the  Government  being  defeated,  when,  with  the  hearty  support  of  the 
King,  he  considered  the  struggle  as  any  thing  but  desperate,  the  secret 
understanding  between  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Piit,  or,  as  he  phrased  ii, 
'the  enemy  having  a  friend  in  the  citadel,  who  opened  the  gales  to 
him.'  "* 

The  resolution  of  the  Cabinet  being  communicated  to  th'e  King,  his 
Majesiy,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  previous  iniercourse 
between  Mr.  Pitl  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  was 
privy  (0  the  contents  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letier,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
bearer,  was  made  to  see  the  absolute  necessily  for  parting  with  his  fa- 
vourite Minister,  and  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  desire  Mr.  Pitl  to  at- 
tend him  at  Buckingham  House  with  the  view  of  forming  a  new  Ad- 
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miniatralion.     The  following  is  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  lo  tiie  confidential 
notewhicliliereceived,  begging  a  prior  persona!  interview  with  the  Chan- 

"  York  Place,  Sunday,  April  asth,  1804. 
"  Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  lo  you  for  your  letter,  and  must  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  learning  the  manner  in  which  the  assurances  contained 
in  ray  letter  were  received,  i  shall  he  athome  till  half  past  two  today, 
and  afierwards  from  five  to  six,  and  any  time  before  two  to-morrow, 
if  you  should  find  occasion  to  call  here;  or  if  you  prefer  seeing  me  at 
any  other  hour,  or  at  your  house,  you  will  have  the  goodness  lo  let  me 
know,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  commands. 

"I  am,  ray  dear  Lord, 

"  Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  W.  Pitt." 

Great  difficulties  arose  in  the  negotiations  which  were  now  begun, 
for  I  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Fox, 
as  well  as  Lord  Grenville,  into  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  njost 
odious  both  lo  the  King  and  the  Chancellor. 

The  Marquess  of  Stafford,  leagued  with  the  Opposition,  had  a  motion 
sianding  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  Monday,  respecting  the  defence 
of  the  country.  At  the  meeting  of  the  House,  Lord  Ilawksbury,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government,  staled,  that "  he  had  reasons  of  the  highest 
and  most  weighty  importance,  which  induced  him  to  request  the  noble 
marqiiesS  lo  postpone  his  motion.  These  reasons,  it  was  true,  were  of 
that  delicate  and  peculiar  nature,  that  he  could  not  at  ihe  present  mo- 
ment, consistently  with  his  duty,  enter  into  (hem  farther."  Lord  Gren-' 
ville  and  other  lords  expressing  a  wish  for  farther  explanation,  the  Lord 
(.'hancellor  quitted  the  woolsack,  and  said:  "Being  of  opinion,  my 
Lords,  that  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  your  Lordships  to  exercise  your 
ifood  sense  and  discretion  upon  the  point  under  consideration,  I  shall 
say  no  more,  being  determined,  for  my  own  part,  lo  fulfil,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  my  duty  lo  his  Majesty  aud  the 
country, — for  these  terms,  my  Lords,  mean  the  same  thing  :  to  do  my 
(Inly  to  hie  Majesty,  is  to  do  my  duty  to  the  country ;  and  lo  perform 
my  duty  (o  the  country,  is  lo  perform  my  duly  to  my  Sovereign.  And 
upon  my  most  awful  sense  of  what  I  Ihink  my  duty  to  both,  my  con- 
(Ivict  has  been,  is,  and  shall  ever  be  regulated,  and  this  paramount  con- 
sideration now  induces  me  to  go  the  length  of  joining  my  noble  friend 
in  recommending  the  noble  marquess — as  far  as  the  opinion  of  an 
liumhie  individual  may  be  deserving  of  aitenlion — lo  postpone  his 
motion."  Who  could  have  conjectured  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  been  performing  his  dnty  to  hie  sovereign  and  liia 
country  during  the  preceding  month? 

On  ihe  -id  o(  May,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  long  letler  lo  the  King,  which 
has  never  been  published,  but  in  which  he  must  have  fully  explained 
Ills  views  about  the  formation  of  the  new  Government.  This  he  sent, 
with  Ihe  accompanying  note,  lo  Lord  Eldon; — 
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"York  Place,  Wednegdaj',  May  3d,  1804. 
Three  quarters  past  one,  p.  m. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"I  enclose  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  yoii  if  you  will  lay  before  his  Majesty.  I  am  sorry  not  lo  have 
been  able  to  make  it  shorter,  or  lo  send  it  j'ou  sooner.  As  I  think  il 
may  probably  find  you  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  will,  at  the  same 
lime  that  I  send  it,  ride  down  to  Mr.  Rose's,  at  Palace  Yard,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  easily  within  your  reach,  if  any  thing  should  arise  on 
which  you  may  wish  to  see  me  before  you  go  to  the  Queen's  House. 
If  you  should  not  be  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  shall  order  my  letter 
to  he  carried  lo  your  house,  unless  my  servant  should  learn  where  it 

"Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  very  aincerel}-, 

"W.  Pitt." 
It  seems  (hat  Lord  Eldon  added  to  Mr.  Pitt's  communication  a 
soothing  missive  from  himself,  and  that  the  King,  much  expiled,  and 
unable  to  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  change  forced  upon  him,  had  re- 
lumed an  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt,  tesiifying  even  contempt  fur  the  senti- 
ments and  style  of  that  Minister.  This  answer  will  probably  never  see 
the  lighl;  but  the  following  letter  from  the  King  to  Lord  Eldon  shows 
very  strikingly  how  his  Majesty  stood  aflbcled : — 

"  Queen's  Palace,  May  Stli,  1804, 

"  The  King  is  mutih  pleased  with  his  excellent  Chancellor's  note : 
he  doubts  much  whether  Mr.  Pilt  will,  after  weighing  the  contetds  of 
the  paper  delivered  this  day  to  him  by  Lord  Eldon,  choose  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  his  Majesty ;  but  wiiether  he  will  not  rather 
prepare  another  Essay,  containing  as  many  empty  words  and  little  in- 
formation as  the  one  he  had  before  transmitted. 

"  His  Majesty  will,  with  great  pleasure,  receive  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to-morrow,  between  ten  and  eleven,  the  time  he  himself  has  proposed. 
"  George  R." 

Lord  Eldon  raost  earnestly  denied  that  he  exercised  any  influence 
over  the  King  in  disinclining  him  to  the  admission  of  Mr,  Fox  into  the 
Cabinet.  If  he  believed  that  such  a  step  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  service,  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  the  Chancellor,  when  consulted, 
expressing  his  opinion  upon  il;  and  unless  some  such  influence  had 
been  used,  I  am  persuaded  that  his  Majesty  would  now  have  assented 
to  it,  as  he  very  readily  did  in  1806. 

The  King,  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  persuasion,  remaining  inflexible, 
the  Grenvilles  would  not  separate  themselves  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
memorable  Administration  was  to  be  formed  in  which  all  the  power  of 
the  Stale  was  to  be  centred  in  one  individual.  The  new  Prime  Minis- 
ipr  Elect  thus  addressed  the  King; — 

"May  7th,  1804, 

"  Mr.  Pitt  humbly  begs  leave  to  acquaint  your  Majesty,  that  he  finds 
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Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  dedine  forming  a  part  of  sny  arrange- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Fox  is  nol  included.  Mr.  Pitl  hopes  to  be  enabled 
by  to-movrow  to  submit,  for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  the  most 
material  parts  of  such  a  plan  of  Administration  as,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  wishes  humbly  to  propose." 

AiihoHgh  Mr,  Pilt  was  now  in  direct  communication  with  the  King, 
he  never  moved  unless  in  concert  with  the  Chancellor,  on  whom  he 
chietty  relied  for  intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  the  King  s  health. 
Thus  he  addressed  him  when  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  only 
required  his  Majesty's  sanc^on: — 

"  York  Place,  Tuesday,  May  8tli,  1804. 
"  My  bear  Lord,  . 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  send  me  a  single  line  to 
let  me  know  what  accounts  you  have  from  the  Queen's  House  this 
morning.  I  shall  be  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  will  endeavour  either  to  find  you  near  the  House  of  Lords 
between  four  and  five,  or  will  call  on  you  in  the  evening.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  desirable  that  I  should  see  the  King  again  lo-morrow. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

'■  W.  P." 
At  this  meeting  the  Ministry  was  settled,  the  King  evidently  being  in 
a  slate  of  mind  in  which,  as  a  private  man,  he  would  nol  have  been  al- 
lowed to  sign  an  ordinary  contract.    When  it  was  over,  he  thus  addressed 

"  Queen's  Palace,  May  9th,  1804,  48  m.  past  slit,  r.  m. 
"  The  King  has  this  inetanl  finished  a  long,  but  most  satisfactory, 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  will  stand  forlh,  though  Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  have  declined  even  treating,  as  Mr. 
FoK  is  excluded  by  the  express  command  of  the  King  to  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
being  the  case,  the  King  desires  Mr.  Addinglon  will  attend  here  at  ten 
lo-raorrow  morning  with  the  Seals  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  King's  friendship  for  Mr.  Addington  is  loo  deeply  graven  on  his 
heart  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  any  change  of  situation :  his  Ma- 
jesty will  order  the  warrant  to  be  prepared  for  creating  Mr.  Addington 
Eavl  of  Banbury,  Viscount  Wallingford,  and  Baron  Reading ;  and  will 
order  the  message  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  York  to  the  House  oF  Com- 
mons for  the  usual  annuity,  having  most  honourably  and  ably  filled  the 
station  of  Speaker  of  ihe  House  of  Commons.  The  King  will  settle 
such  a  pension  on  Mrs.  Addinglon,  whose  virtue  and  modesty  he  ad- 
mires, as  Mr.  Addington  may  choose  to  propose.     *     *^   * 

The  same  evening  Mr.  Pilt  thus  addressed  his  confidant  ;— 

"  York  Place,  Wednesday  night.  May  9th,  1804. 
"Mv  DEAK  Lord, 

"  I  have  had  another  interview  to-day,  not  quite,  I  am  sorry  lo  say, 
so  satisfactory  as  thai  of  Monday.     I  do  not  think  there  was  any  thing 
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liosiiively  wrong,  but  there  was  a  Iturry  of  spirits,  and  an  excessive  love 
of  talking,  which  showed  thai  either  the  airing  of  this  morning,  or  the 
seeing  so  many  persona,  and  conversing  so  much  during  these  three 
days,  has  rather  tended  to  disturb.  The  only  inference  I  draw  from 
this  observalion  is,  that  too  much  caution  cannol  be  used  in  slill  keep- 
ing exertion  of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  conversation,  within  reasonable 
limits.  If  ijtat  caution  can  be  sufficiently  adhered  lo,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  thing  will  go  well ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  what  I 
have  observed,  thai  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  justify  postponing 
any  of  the  steps  that  are  iu  progress  towards  atrangement.  1  am,  there- 
fore, to  attend  again  to-morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Seals, 
which  Mr.  A.  will  have  received  notice  from  his  Majesty  to  bring.  If 
1  should  not  meet  you  there,  I  will  endeavour  to  see  yon  afterwards  at 
the  House  of  Jiords. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  Pitt." 

The  following  day  the  change  of  Governmenl  formally  took  place, 
and  Lord  Eldon  was  confirmed  in  his  office  under  the  new  chief.     "  The 

upshot  of  the  whole  intrigue  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  shoves     ri.»       ,„    -. 

Mr.  Addington  out  of  his  place,  which  he  lakes  C^ay  10,  1804.] 
himself,  and  retains  his  coadjutor  in  the  business  as  Chancellor, '  his 
(ilhj  within  the  besieged  garrison,  who  opened  the  gate  to  Him  under 
the  cloud  of  night  while  the  rest  slept.'  "* 

I  add  Lord  Eldon'a  own  account  of  his  part  in  the  transaction,  as  re- 
corded in  his  autobiography,  enlilied  the  *■  Anecdote  Book,"  showing 
with  what  caution  this  work  is  to  be  perused;  for  he  woidd  represent 
that  the  King  was  quite  recovered  when  the  change  took  pi      — 
tirely  suppresses  his  own  previous  intercourse  with  Mr.  P  f    1 

idea  of  this  Minister's  return  had  originated  in  a  spontaneo  i 

the  King  requiring  an  immediate  interview— and  he  wo  Id      d 
belief  that,  after  Mr.  Pill  was  installed,  it  became  matter    f  d  1  b 
lion  whether  he  himself  should  continue  Chancellor — wher         11 
kind  most  noiv  believe  that  this  was  as  well  understood  be  h  m 

as  that  George  111.  should  continue  on  the  throne: — 

"  When  Mr.  Addington  went  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Pi  !  d 

!iim,  the  King  was  jnst  recovered  from  mental  indispositio        H 
dered  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Pitt  with  his  commands  for  Mr.  P  te  d 

him.     I  went  to  him,  to  Baker  Street  or  York  Place,  to  d  i  h 

commands,     I  found  him  at  breakfast.     After  some  litde  c 
he  said,  as  the  King  was  pleased  to  command  his  attend  h 

view  lo  forming  a  new  Administration,  he  hoped  I  had  no    g  n 

turn  to  the  King's  mind  which  could  affect  any  propositi      h        gh 
have  to  make  lo  his  Majesty  upon  that  subject.     I  was  est    n    Ij  h 
iiy  this.     I  assured  him  I  had  not;  that  1  considered  mys  1  gen 

i!eman  bringing  to  a  gentleman  a  message  from  a  king;  and  that  1  should 

*  Law  Review,  No.  xi.  p.  2t4. 
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have  acted  more  unworthily  than  I  beheve  myself  capable  of  acting,  if 
I  had  given  any  opinion  upon  what  might  be  right  to  liis  Majesty.  Mr. 
Pitt  went  with  me  in  my  carriage  to  Buckingham  House,  and,  when  we 
arrived  there,  he  asked  me  if  1  was  sure  his  Majesty  was  well  enough 
to  see  him.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  I  shouW  have  brought 
him  such  a  message  if  I  had  any  doubt  upon  that,  and  observed  tliat  it 
was  fortunately  much  about  ihe  hour  when  the  physicians  tailed ;  and, 
it  turning  out  that  they  were  in  the  house,  I  said  he  might  see  them  in 
an  adjoining  room.  He  asked  me  lo  go  with  him  into  that  room.  After 
what  had  passed,  I  said  i  should  not  do  so,  and  that  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  judge  for  himself,  and  that  I  should  be  absent.  He  then  left  me, 
and.  after  being  with  the  physicians  a  considerable  time,  he  returned, 
and  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  their  report,  and  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  what  he  had  heard  from  diem:  that  he  had  lesrnt,  he 
thought  from  unquestionable  authority,  only  the  day  before,  that  I  never 
had  seen  Ihe  King  but  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  or  doctor  who  attended 
him  on  account  of  his  menial  health.  He  intimated  that  this  was  in- 
telligence which  had  come  from  C n  House,  and  which  he  had  now 

iearned  was  ulteriy  devoid  of  iruth.  He  was  soon  after  introduced  lo 
the  King,  and  he  remained  with  his  Majesty  a  considerable  time.  Upon 
his  return  he  said  he  found  the  King  perfectly  well — that  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  full  consent  lo  Lord  Grenville's  being  a  part  of  the  new 
Administration,  but  that  all  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  his  Majesty 
lo  consent  lo  Mr.  Fox  also  being  a  member  of  it  had  been  urged  in  vain 
in  the  course  of  a  long  interview  and  conversation.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  form  an  Administration  without  eiiher. 

"  After  Mr.  Piit  had  formed  the  rest  of  his  Administration,  he  con- 
versed with  me  as  lo  remaining  Chancellor.  I  told  him  that  I  must  first 
know  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  necessary 
10  ask  me  whether  I  had  given  any  turn  to  the  King's  mind  that  could 
affect  any  proposition  he  had  to  make  to  the  King.  H«  said,  that  when 
be  left  his  Majesty  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  had  passed  between 
his  Majesty  and  me  relative  to  the  formation  of  an  Administration,  as 
10  any  person  who  should  or  should  not  form  a  part  of  it;  and  that,  if  I 
desired  it,  he  would  give  me  a  written  declaration,  in  any  terms  which 
would  be  satisfactory,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  I  had  in  any 
way  influenced  his  Majesty's  mind.     I  told  him  that  what  he  had  said 

But,  conscious  thai  his  plotting  against  Mr.  Addinglon  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  worid,  and  that,  prima  facie,  he  was  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  treachery,  he  was  ever  after  indefatiglibie  in  repeating  the 
assertion  that  he  was  the  "King's  Chancellor,"  and  not  Mr.  Adding- 
lon's.  He  harped  upon  his  promise  to  accept  the  Great  Seal,  when  he 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas:  he  said,  "Upon  ihe 
duty  of  a  subject  to  obey  ihe  commands  of  the  Sovereign  as  lo  accept- 
ing office,  I  have  some  notions  that,  I  believe,  are  much  out  of  fashion;" 
and  he  declared,  "With  respect  to  ihe  Chancellorship,  I  was  indebted 
for  that  office  to  the  King  himself,  and  not,  as  some  supposed,  to  Mr. 
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AddingtoT),  and  as  some  nf  Mr.  Addingtoii's  Mends  supposed."  Cut  if 
we  give  entire  credit  to  these  repreaeiitalions,  they  in  no  degree  mitigate 
the  censure  due  to  his  indirect  proceedings  ;  for  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion were  the  same,  however  he  obtained  it;  and  no  degree  of  royal  fa- 
vour could  enlUle  him  to  deceive  a  colleague  who  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  honour.* 

Lord  Eldon  must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  most  con- 
summate masler  of  political  intrigue;  and,  always  persuading  himself  that 
his  objects  were  laudable,  he  gained  them  without  any  unnecessary  ar- 
tifices. On  this  occasion,  wlthough  thwarting  the  royal  wishes,  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  the  King  that  he  lived  bnt  to  obey  him  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Addingtnn  had  by  his  means  been  violently  torn  from  the  King's 
embrace,  his  Majesty  was  more  than  ever  charmed  with  the  Chancel- 
lor. At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  new  regime,  thus  wrote  ihe 
delighted  and  deluded  Sovereign  : — 

"  Queen's  Palace,  May  ISth,  1804, 5  m.  pt.  lO,  a.  m. 
I  for  giving  his  Royal  As- 
or,  whose  conduct  he  most 
liioroughjy  approves.  His  Majesty  feels  the  difficulties  he  has  had,  both 
political,  and  personally  to  the  King  ;t  but  the  uprightness  of  Lord  El- 
don's  mind,  and  his  attachment  to  the  King,  have  borne  him  with  credit 
and  honour,  and  (what  the  King  knows  will  not  be  wiihout  its  due 
weight)  with  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  througli  an  unpleasant 
labyrinth." 

Commissions  continued  to  be  signed  by  the  King  for  passing  bills,  and 
all  other  ants  of  state  were  done  in  his  name,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business;  but  the  following  two  letters  show  that  the  Chancellor  still 
anted  on  his  distinctions  between  hia  Majesty's  natural  and  political 
capacity ; — 

The  Duke  of  Fork  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  Horse  Guards,  May  aSth,  1804. 
"My  dear  Lorb, 

"Having  missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  year  Lordship  to-day  as  I  had 
intended,  1  trust  that  you  will  escnse  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter, 
ici  put  you  in  mind  of  the  necessity  of  speaking  as  early  as  possible  lo 
his  Majesty  upon  the  propriety  of  the  Queen's  keeping  his  birthday  at 
St.  James's ;  as,  if  it  is  not  announced  in  the  Gazette  to-morrow  night, 

•  "  However  the  debililated  energies  of  the  tountry  might  demand  that  some 
change  should  be  wrought  suddenly,  however  the  tottering  mind  of  the  King 
might  require  that  the  change  should  be  wrought  quietly,  still  it  would  have  been 
mora  anilogona  to  the  ordinary  principles  and  common  conduct  of  gentlemen  if 
he  had  himself  retired  from  the  Ministry  when  he  considered  it  too  waak  to  serve 
the  country  efficient!;?-,  before  he  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation,  which  might 
end,  as  it  did  end,  in  its  subversion."     W.  E.  Surtets,  p.  103. 

From  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character  and  early  career,  I  am  concerned 
to  find  thai  he  is  so  deeply  implicated  in  Lord  Eldon's  treachery  to  Mr.  Adding- 

VOL.  VII.  11 
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persons  who  mean  lo  appear  al  the  drawing-room  will  not  have  lime 
10  prepare  their  dresses.  I  am  afraid,  from  wliat  1  have  heard,  thai  thmgs 
were  not  comfortable  al  the  Queen's  house  tliis  morning,  and  wish  that 
you  would  enquire  of  Sir  Francis  Milman  and  Dr.  Simmonds  before 
you  go  in  to  the  King,  as  he  seems  to  dwell  much  upon  the  illegality  of 
his  confinement,  and  is  not  aware  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
may  attend  him  if  any  unfortuiiaie  circumstance  can  be  brought  forward 
in  Parliameal. 

"  Believe  me  ever, 

"My  dear  Lord, 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

"Frederick." 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Eldon. 
"Bromley  Hall,  Saturday  evening.  May  2eth,  1804. 
"My  dear  Lord,  .  ■  .  t 

"As  I  was  leaving  town  Ihis  evening  I  learned  (in  a  way  on  which  1 
can  entirely  depend)  some  circumstances  of  a  conversation  in  one  of  ihe 
audiences  on  Thursday,  which  seem  very  alarming.  The  topics  treated 
of  were  such  as  did  not  at  all  arise  out  of  any  view  [right  or  wrong)  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  but  referred  to  plans  of  foreign  politics,  that  could 
only  be  creatures  of  an  imagination  heated  and  disordered.  This  part 
of  the  discourse,  however,  though  commenced  with  great  eagerness,  was 
not  long  dwelt  on,  and  in  the  remainder  there  was  nothing  in  substance 
wrong  This  informalion  has  been  given  me,  as  you  may  imagine,  m 
strict  confidence ;  but  I  desired  and  received  permission  to  communicate 
it  to  you,  and  to  mention  it  to  Dr.  S.  I  will  tell  yon  ihe  name  of  my 
informant  when  I  see  you,  and  you  will  probably  not  find  it  diftcult  lo 
guess  him  in  ihe  mean  time.  There  is  nothing  very  material  to  be 
known  as  to  the  particulars  (as  far  as  it  strikes  me,)  except  that  they  re- 
lated to  plans,  political  and  military,  about  the  Netherlands.  I  mention 
thus  much  now,  because  it  may  enable  you  to  learn  from  Dr.  S.  whether 
any  thing  has  before  passed  on  this  point.  I  would  have  endeavoured 
to  see  you  in  town  lo-morrow  morning,  but  I  understand  you  will  be 
setting  out  early  to  Windsor.  On  your  rettirn,  either  that  evening  or 
Monday  morning,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  lo  see  you  at  any  hour  that 
suits  you  best,  and  will  beg  you  to  send  !o  Downing  Street  to  let  ma 

know.  ,      r     1 

"Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"W.  Pitt." 

Even  so  late  as  the  JtOih  of  June,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor—in which,  after  lamenting  that  business  in  Parliament  had  been 
protracted  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  he  says,  "  But,  m  iruth, 
oart  of  this  must  inevitably  be  laid  this  year  to  the  door  of  the  King  s 
Ions  tedious  and  never-ending  confinement,  which  has  thrown  much 
perplexity  in  every  quarter,  but  which  he  is  resolved,  with  the  protec 
lion  of  Divine  Providence,  carefully  to  avoid  in  future."      ihe  deterrai- 
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"  ure,  rather  seems  lo  indicate  a  pre- 

H  w          h     Majesty's  health  soon  after  rallied 

f                         n  h        ir  1810,  when  he  was  permanenlly 

"                       P         m  h    functions  of  royalty,  he  displayed 

d        tf;'ZS    [^- ».  18M-1S06.] 
6"  >"—  e  considered  his  duty — hut  ever  re- 

g         P       ^  which  led  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 

S 

V       g    ^        to  iVI     P  I'a  life,  Lord  Eldon  was  not  very 

P  d  link  he  was  at  all  consulted  about 

n  w    able  for  the  new  continental  coali- 

S  F  h  d     1  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  and  the 

^  A  H  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoiiss 

^  w  mportant,  as  the  Whig  leaders  had 

L    n  II  r  ""j    r  lament.     He  ineffectually  opposed 

the  UtII  lor  disfranchising  Aylesbury,  and  giving  the  right  of  election  to 
the  adjoining  hundreds, *--he  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  bill  for  the 
aboiiiion  of  ihe  slave  trade.t— and  he  strenuously  opposed  all  relaxation 
of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  in  its  then  stale  he  con- 
tended was  essentially  necessary  for  our  prosperity  as  a  commercial 

The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  being  started,  on  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he  nia^e  a  Jong  speech  against  it 
—bringing  forward  very  boldly  Ihe  religious  principles  to  which  he  ever 
after  most  steadily  adhered.  He  mainiaioed  that  whatever  was  required 
by  toleration  had  already  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  their  numbers  should  be  disregarded,  the  legislature  looking  only  lo 
the  reasonableness  of  their  demands.  He  argued  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  highly  favoured,  as  they  had  a  greater  latitude 
in  the  form  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  than  was  allowed  to  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  of  England;  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  re- 
quired only  to  swear  allegiance  lo  the  King  and  his  family,  whereas  the 
form  of  the  English  oath  was,  lo  the  King  and  his  family,  bem^  Pro- 
testants. The  British  Constitution,  he  contended,  was  not  based  upon 
the  jirinciplesof  equal  rigliiB  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  _ 
but  of  equal  rights  of  all  men  conforming  to,  and  com-  I-*'  "'  ^^''''.J 
plying  with  the  tests  which  that  Constitution  required  for  its  securiiy.fi 
By  such  arguments  he  carried  with  him  a  majority  of  178  against  49.[I 

Lord  Eldon  was  employed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804, 
and  the  spring  of  1805,  in  a  very  difficult  negotiation  between  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  long  been  at  open  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun  by  his  Majesty,  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a  note  to  the  Chancellor,  in  which  he  says,—*'  Undoubtedly 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  making  the  offer  of  having  the  dear  little  Char- 

t  lb.  .131.  tlb.  1130. 
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lotle's  edunation  and  principles  attended  to,  is  the  best  earnest  he  can 
give  of  returning  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  lo  his  father,  and  indeed  to 
his  country,  and  may  to  a  degree  mollify  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
father;  bnl  it  will  require  some  refleclion  before  the  King  can  answer 
how  soon  he  can  bring  himself  to  receive  the  publisher  of  his  letters,"* 
The  Chancellor  prevailed  upon  the  Kin^  lo  agree  to  an  interview,  but 
afterwards  received  a  note  from  him  annexiflg  this  proviso — that  "no 
explanation  or  excuses  should  be  attempted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
that  it  should  merely  be  a  visit  of  civility,  as  any  relroapeot  would 
oblige  the  King  lo  utter  truth  which,  instead  of  healing,  must  widen  the 
breach. "t  The  Prince  agreed  lo  these  terms,  bul,  before  the  appointed 
lime  arrived,  became  deeply  wounded  by  discovering  what  he  consi- 
dered undue  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  Majesty 
had  written  another  note  to  the  Chancellor,  containing  the  following 
expressions  respecting  her  Royal  Highaess: — "In  the  interview  he 
had  yesterday  at  Kew  with  the  Princess,  her  whole  conduct  and  lan- 
guage gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  She  will  entirely  be  guided  by 
the  King,  who  has  directed  her  lo  slate  whatever  she  pleases  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  the  person  alone  to  be  trusted  by  her  in  any  difficult  oc- 
casions that  may  arise.  She  is  deserving  of  every  attention,  and  there- 
fore strongly  recommended  by  the  King  to  his  Lord  Chancellor."  The 
Chancellor  in  consequence  having  spoken  favourably  of  the  Princess  to 
the  Prince,  his  Boyal  Highness  positively  refused  to  meet  the  King, 
and  desired  that  the  Chancellor  would  carry  a  message  from  him  to  his 
Majesty  to  that  effect.  The  Chancellor  venturing  on  expostulation,  the 
Prince  replied, — "Sir,  who  gave  you  authority  to  advise  me?"  Lord 
Chancellor:  "I  express  very  sincere  regret  that  I  have  offended  your 
Eoyai  Highness  by  doing  so;  hut  then.  Sir,  I  am  his  Majesty's  Chan- 
cellor, and  it  is  for  me  to  judge  what  messages  I  ought  to  take  to  his 
Majesty:  your  Royal  Highness  must  send  some  other  messenger  with 
that  communication;  I  wiil  not  lake  it."  It  was  agreed  thai  the  Chan- 
cellor should  write  lo  the  King  to  put  off  the  interview  on  the  ground 
of  the  Prince  being  much  indisposed,  as  we  find  by  the  following  note 
from  his  Majesty  to  his  Chancellor:— 

"Kew,  Ang.  S9d,  1804,  10  m.  past  one,  p.  m. 

"The  King,  soon  aAer  his  arrival  here  with  the  Queen  and  his 
daughters,  found  the  Dukes  of  Kent  aad  Cambridge,  since  which,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter  has  been  brought  by  a  servant  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  King  authorizes  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  express  to  tiie 
Prince  of  Wales  his  Sorrow  at  his  being  unwell;  that,  in  consequence 
of  this,  his  Majesty  will  postpone  his  inlerview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
until  his  return  from  Weymouth;  and  then,  as  was  now  intended,  it  will 
be  in  presence  of  his  family  at  Kew,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  will 
be  empowered  lo  give  due  notice  lo  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"George  R." 

After  Ihe  King's  return  from  Weymouth,  an  interview  did  lake  place, 
*  18th  July,  ISOd.  t  20th  Aug.  1804. 
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belween  him  and  the  Prince,  which  hia  Majesty  declared  "  was  every- 
way decent,  as  both  pa,rtie3  amded  any  subjects  but  those  of  the  most 
trifling  kind,"  And,  after  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  the  Chan- 
cellor succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  arrangement,  whereby  the  care 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  transferred  lo  the  King,  although  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  continued  in  a  stale  of  irreconcilable 
hostility.*  ' 

Lord  Eldon  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  during  these  altercations ;  but, 
althoog-h  nalTiralty  unwilling  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
he  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  becoming  spirit,  if  not  always 
with  the  best  tact.  In  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary  we  have  the  follow- 
.  ing  account  of  a  fracas  belween  him  and  the  Prince,  which  must  have 
happened  soon  after.  Lord  Eldon  said  to  the  Prince,.  "  The  Princess 
hoped  her  dignity  and  comfort  would  be  attended  to."  Prince:  "  1  am 
not  the  sort  of  person  to  let  my  hair  grow  under  my  wig  to  please  my 
wife,"  Lord  Eldon  (respectfully  but  firmly  :)  "Your  Royal  Highness 
condescends  to  become  personal.  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw."  He  ac- 
cordingly bowed  very  low,  and  retired.  The  Prince,  alarmed  at  this, 
could  iind  no  other  way  of  extricating  himself  than  by  causing  a  note 
lo  be  written  the  next  day  to  Lord  Eldon,  lo  say  that  "the  phrase  he 
made  use  of  was  nothing  personal,  but  simply  a  proverb — a  proverbial 
way  of  saying  a  man  was  governed  by  hia  wife."  Lord  IWalmesbury 
adds,  "  Very  absurd  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  explained  by  his  having  literally 
done  what  the  Prince  said."f  It  was  then  little  expected  that  George 
IV,  would  call  Lord  Eldon  his  Chancellor,  and  address  him  by  the  fa- 
miliar and  endearing  sobriquet  of  "Old  Bags." 

In  the  riiidst  of  these  distressing  disputes  in  the  Royal  Family,  to 
which  it  will  be  my  painful  duly  ere  long  lo  return,  it  is  refreshing  lo 
find  ihe  following  letter  to  the  Chancellor  from  anolher  son  of  the  King, 
who  seems  uniformly  to  have  condnried  himself  with  propriety  in  all 
Ihe  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life: — 

The  Duke  of  Kent  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  Saturday  iijornmg,  Feb.  9th,  1803. 
Kensington  Palace. 
"  Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

"  Fearful  lest  your  Lordship  should,  in  the  multiplicity  of  business  in 
which  your  lime  is  ho  much  engaged,  forget  what  I  did  myself  the  plea- 
snre  of  saying  lo  you  (relalive  to  my  attendance  in  Parliament)  on  ihe 
day  when  the  session  was  opened,  and  from  that  cause,  that  1  may  at 
any  time  be  absent,  when  my  presence  would  have  been  wished  for  by 

*  "  The  Prince  declared  a  statement  that  he  would  not  see  the  Chancellor  to 
he  '  a  strange  fabrication  of  Che  King ;'  while  the  King  declared  that '  fair  dealing 
waa  the  honourable  line  to  combat  misapprebenBion,  chicane,  and  untruth ;'  and 
thus  concluded  his  last  missive  on  the  subject;  'The  Lord  Chancellor  is  desired 
to  take  a  copy  for  the  King  of  this  returned  paper  of  instructions,  and  prepare  the 
paper  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  mho  certainly  meaiii  further  ehi- 
cam.' "—Lord  Malmesb.,  10th  March,  1805. 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  223. 
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his  Majesty's  Government,  I  now  do  myself  ihe  pleasure  to  ad^Jresa 
you  these  lines,  in  order  to  repeat  my  readiness  to  attend  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  whenever  your  Lordship  is  so  good  as  to  send  rne  the  slightest 
direct  intimation  tliat  ray  appearance  is  wished  for.  In  doing  this  I  am 
aoxiosis. your  Lordship  should  nndersland,  that  I  am  actuated  by  that 
principle  I  have  ever  professed,  of  supporting  the  King's  Government, 
and  never  taking  any  part  in  political  disputes,  for  which  I  have  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  indeed  am  less  fit  than  any  other  member  of  the 
House,  having  never  given  my  atienliou  to  any  other  pursuit  but  that 
of  my  own  profession.  The  King  is  my  object:  to  stand  by  him  at 
aU  times,  my  first  ^luly  and  my  inclination;  and  I  think  I  cannot  prove 
this  more  strongly,  than  by  pledging  myself,  as  I  did  when  first  I  re- 
ceived my  peerage  spontaneously,  always  to  support  his  servants,  where 
my  feeble  voice  could  be  of  use.  I  have  ever  acted  up  to  this  profession, 
and  I  ever  will;  but  it  is  not  my  system  to  attend  Parliament  otherwise; 
therefore,  I  solicit  to  be  informed  by  your  Lordship,  when  1  am  wanted, 
that  I  may  not  then  be  absent.  Having  said  this,  I  now  beg  leave  lo 
add,  that,  as  the  King  remains  at  Windsor  till  Tuesday  the  19th  inslaul, 
it  is  ray  wish  to  be  a  couple  of  days  with  him  iu  that  lime,  and  1  there- 
fore am  anxious  to  learn  from  your  Lordship  if  I  shall  be  wanted  in 
the  course  of  the  next  week,  and  on  what  days,  so  as  not  lo  be  from 
here  on  such  as  yoii  shall  name. 

"With  a  thousand  apologies  for  this  intrusion,  and  sentiments  of  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem,  I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Lord,  ever  yours, 

"  Most  faithfully  and  sinoerely, 

"Edward." 
Towards  the  close  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  the  Ministry  was  in 
a  very  unpvosperous  condition.  The  strength  whif.h  it  had  gained  by 
Mr.  Addinglon  being  prevailed  upon  to  forget  his  wrongs,  and  lo  accept 
a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Lord  Melville,  in  conse- 
fJuNE  1805  1  *^'^^"°^  °^  which  that  minister  was  dismissed  from  office, 
L  '  ■-'  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Privy  Council.     Lord 

Eldon  had  now  the  prospect  of  presiding  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the' 
trial  of  his  former  colleague;  but  prior  to  his  resignation  of  the  Great 
Sea!  the  preliminary  arrangements  had  not  been  completed,  and  he 
was  only  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  the  Bill  for  indem- 
nifying the  witnesses,  when  he  very  properly  laid  down,  that  "liabiliiy 
[July  12,  1805.]  'o  ^  civil  action  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  refusal 
^  -"to  answer  a  question,"  and  the  indemnity  was  con- 

lined  lo  criminal  proceedings,*  At  last,  to  Ihe  great  relief  of  the  Go- 
vernment, Lord  Eldon,  under  a  commission  from  the  King,  pronounced 
the  prorogation. 

Before  Parliament  met  again,  death  had  committed  ravages  which 

deeply  affected  him,  both  in  domestic  life  and  as  a  pubhc  character. 

•45  Geo.  3,  e.  UG. 
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lie  had  ihe  heavy  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest  son,  lo  wliom  he  was 
tenderly  altaclied  as  his  first-born,  and,  foe  ten  years,  his  only  child,— 
who,  about  a  year  before,  had  been  married  to  an  amiable  young  lady, 
now  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,— and  who,  ihough  not  of  bril- 
liant talents,  had  ever  been  most  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  so  that  Pope's 
lines  on  the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  might  well  have  been  ap- 
plied to  him  : — 

"  Who  ne'er  Itnew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died." 

I  am  afraid  that  Lord  Eldon  not  unfrequently  pretended  lo  deep  sen- 
sibUiiy  when  hia  heart  was  unmoved  :  but  the  following  letter,  written 
by  him  to  Sir  William,  speaks  the  genuine  language  of  nature,  and 
touchingly  shows  the  anguish  of  a  bereaved  parent : — 

"December  94th. 
"  My  ever  dear  Brother, 

"  With  a  broken  heart  I  inform  you  that,  before  I  had  written  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  I  sent  by  Ihis-day'a  post,  my  poor,  dear,  dear 
John  was  no  more.  I  am  so  disiressed,  and  all  aroimd  me  is  such  a 
scene  of  dislraciion  and  misery,  that  I  know  not  what  lo  do.  May  God 
Almighty  preserve  you  and  yours  from  what  we  suffer !  His  mother  is 
living  in  my  arms  out  of  one  hysteric  into  another,  and  his  poor  widow 
is  in  a  state  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  described.  For  my- 
self, I  am  your  ever  ever  affectionate,  but  ever  ever  unhappy  brother, 

"  Eldon." 

Sir  William  hurried  to  the  house  of  monrning,  and  wrote  to  his 
daughter  an  affecting  account  of  whal  he  beheld;  "  Her  (Lady  Eldon's) 
grief  is  still  as  wild  and  passionate  as  ever,  without  the  least  abatement, 
Bhe  takes  hardly  any  sustenance,  and  is  falling  away  in  such  a  degree, 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  consequences  that  were  lo  follow 
from  the  decay  of  her  strength.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  degree 
in  which  my  brother  is  worn  down  by  the  constant  attentions  he  is 
obliged  10  pay  lo  her.  She  will  hardly  suffer  him  lo  be  out  of  the  room, 
and,  during  the  whole  time  he  is  there,  he  is  a  witness  to  the  mdulgence 
of  such  sorrow  as  it  is  quiie  impossible  for  any  man  lo  stand.  He  is 
much  aSecled  in  his  health." 

Lord  Eldon  met  with  a  sympathy  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  and 
he  received  letters  of  condolence  from  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  many  other  friends.  Even  Mr.  Pitt,  although  struck  by 
the  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  him^and  still  more  depressed  by  the 
fetal  result  of  his  measures  for  humblmg  ihe  power  of  Napoleon,  thus 
wrote  to  Sir  William  Scott : — 

"  Bath,  Dec.  27th,  1805. 
■'  Mv  DEAU  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  great  regret  I  break  in  upon  you  in  the  moment  of  a  ca- 
lamity in  which  you  so  nearly  participate  ;  but  I  feel  too  deeply  for  the 
loss  which  the  Chaneelloc  and  all  hia  family  have  sustained,  not  to  be 
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I  inquire  iiow  he  and  ihey  support  themselves  ucder  (his  heavy 
affliciinii.  I  know  how  vain  every  topic  of  consolation  must  be  in  llie 
first  impression  of  so  much  just  sorrow,  but  I  trust  he  will  gradually 
find  the  relief,  which  even  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  his  friends 
cannot  administer,  in  the  resignation  and  forliliide  of  his  own  mind. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  will  oblige 
me  much  by  any  account  you  can  give  me.  I  much  wish  he  may  be 
induced  lo  try  for  a  time  the  benefit  of  change  of  scene,  and  of  a  place 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  With  great  truth  and  regard, 

"  Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  Pitt." 


Lord  Eldon  was  necessarily  recalled  fo  the  discharfje  of  his  public 
Ta  d  18061  ''"''^^  ^y  ''"^  very  embarrassed  slate  of  public  affairs. 
'-  ■     '  ■-'  Parliament  was  to  meet  on   the  2Ist  of  January,  and 

when  that  day  approached,  Mr,  Pitt,  broken-hearted,  having  returned 
from  Bath  to  his  house  al  Putney,  was  known  to  be  dying.  ■  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  gloom,  the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  which 
Ijord  Eldon  delivered  lo  the  two  Houses  as  Lord  Commissioner,  and  a 
generous  forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  Opposition,  On  the  23d 
of  January,  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Premier  took  its  flight  to  another 
sphere  of  existence ;  and  there  really  seems  to  have  been  more  solici- 
tude to  do  honour  lo  his  memory  by  voting  a  public  fuiieral  for  his  re- 
mains, and  money  to  pay  his  debts,  than  to  struggle  for  ihe  power  which 
was  in  abeyance.  All  parlies  were  now  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  noble-hearled  Englishman,  who  had  ever  been  the  champion  of  his 
country;  and  while  the  partialities  of  many  dwelt  upon  his  efforts  against 
French  cnnqnest  and  French  principles,  others  remembered  his  early 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  reform,  a"nd,  justly  asserting  that  he  had  always 
been  true  to  Ibe  principles  of  free-trade,  and  thai  if  not  thwarted  by- 
bigotry  he  would  have  uniied  Ireland  to  England  by  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  affection,  they  palliated  his  encroachments  on  the  Constitution, 
.and  the  persecntion  of  his  old  associates,  by  the  pressure  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  and  the  unknown  dangers  arising  out  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary movement  then  in  operation  over  the  world. 

But  a  ministry  must  be  speedily  formed.  I  do  not  find  that  at  this 
crisis  Lord  Eldon  at  all  moved  in  any  intrigue  lo  patch  up  a  Tory 
Government,  or  lo  exclude  Mr.  Fox.  Either  unnerved  by  domestic 
sorrow,  or  submitting  quielly  lo  what  appeared  lo  be  an  inevitable  mis- 
fortune, he  seems  passively  lo  have  looked  on  while  Mr,  Fox  and  Lord 
GreuviUe  were  forming  their  arrangements,  and  to  have  made  no  attempt 
lo  retain  the  Great  Seal. 

On  the  3d  of  February  he  announced  his  resignation,  and  said  that  he 
should  not  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  after  the  following  day.  In 
rising  to  quit  the  cliair  on  the  4ih,  he  thus,  in  a  tremulous  voice  and  with 
addressed  the  Bar;—- 
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"Before  I  take  leave  of  this  Court,  I  wish  to  address  a  few  worJs  to 
you,  gentlemen,  expressive  of  the  feelings  I  entertain  for  tJie  respeciriil 
attenlion  I  have  on  all  occasions  experienced  from  you,  I  had  doubted 
whether  the  more  dignified  manner  of  parting  would  not  be  simply  lo 
make  my  bow  to  you,  and  retire;  but  observing  that  1  have  been  repre- 
sented, yesterday  and  the  day  before,  to  have  addressed  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  not  resist  the  impulse  I  feel  lo  say  a  few  words.  I  qtiil  ihe 
office  I  hold  wilhoul  one  painfiil  reflection.  Called  t»  it  by  anlhorily  of 
those  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  obey,  I  have  executed  it,  not  well,  but 
to  ihe  exlent  of  my  humble  abilities,  and  the  time  which  I  have  been 
able  lo  devote  to  it;  and  I  enjoy  the  grateful  feeling  that  there  is  no  suitor 
of  this  Court  who  can  say  I  have  not  executed  it  conacienliouijly.  There 
is  yet,  however,  one  painful  emotion  by  which  1  am  assailed— it  is  the 
taking  leave  of  you.  In  retiring  into  private  life,  I  am  upheld  by  the 
hope  that  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  continued  esteem  of  a  profession, 
for  which  I  feel  an  attachment  (hat  will  descend  with  me  lo  the  grave. 
For  the  great  attention,  respect,  and  kindness  I  have  always  received 
from  you,  accept,  gentlemen,  my  sincerest  thanks,  accompanied  by  my 
best  wishes  for  your  long  con limied  healtli  and  happiness,  and  uninter- 
rupted prospprity." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  thus  wrote  to  his  wife,  showing 
the  high  self-complacency  which  stuck  by  bim  lo  his  last  hour:— 
"Dear  Bessv, 

"I  took  leave  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (his  morning:  I  don't  mean 
lo  go  to  ihe  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  to-morrow,  or  any  more. 

I  am  to  resign  the  Seal  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday."     "Icannol 

describe  my  own  situation  in  point  of  health  and  feeling  otherwise  ihan 
as  excellent, — as  thai  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  possess,  who,  having 
done  his  duty  lo  God,  his  King,  and  to  every  individual  upon  earth,  ac- 
cording lo  the  best  of  his  judgment,  has  a  right  to  support  himself  under 
heavy  afflictions  by  the  couscionsness  of  proud  and  dignified  inlegrity." 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  took  place  at  the  Queen's  house  on 
the  7th  of  February,  In  a  narrative  which  he  wrote  at  the  lime,  he 
merely  said,  "  When  his  Majesty  look  the  Seal  from  my  hands,  his 
Majesty's  demeanour  and  assurances  were  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to 
me."  But  he  afterwards  slated,  in  his  old  age,— "The  King  appeared 
for  a  few  moments  lo  occupy  himself  with  other  things ;  looking  up 
suddenly,  he  exclaimed,  'Lay  them  down  on  the  sofa,  for  I  cannot  and 
I  will  not  take  ihem  from  yoo.  Yet  I  admit  you  can't  slay  when  all 
the  rest  have  run  away.'" 

The  ex-Chancellor  certainly  carried  with  him  the  respect  of  Ihe  Bar 
and  of  the  public.  For  five  years  he  had  presided  in  ihe  Conrt  of 
Chancery  with  consummate  abiUty.  In  spite  of  the  doubts  and  delays 
by  which  his  usefulness  was  so  much  marred,  the  business  of  the  Court 
bad  been  transacted  very  satisfactorily,  and  there  was  yet  no  such  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  as  called  forth  the'complainls  which  disturbed  his  second 
Chancellorship.   The  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  with  hardly 
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anyassislauce  deckled  in  a  manner  which  pleased  the  English — antllhe 
Seoich  siill  more. 

He  gained  popularity  by  puffing  himself  (which  he  was  never  sliiw 
lo  do  upon  any  subject)  respecting  the  reform  he  introduced  in  consider- 
ing ihe  Recorder's  Report  of  prisoners  capitally  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  "  The  first  lime  I  attended,"  he  said,  "  I  was  exceedingly  shocked 
at  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted.  We  were 
called  upon  lo  divide  on  sentenBCs  affecting  no  less  than  the  lives  of  men, 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  before  ns  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  there 
had  or  had  not  been  any  extraordinary  circumstances;  it  was  merely  a 
recapiiiilaiion  of  the  judge's  opinion  and  the  sentence.  I  resolved  that  I 
never  would  attend  another  report  without  having  read  and  duly  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  each  case ;  and  I  never  did.  It  was 
a  considerable  labour  in  addition  lo  my  other  duties,  but  it  is  a  comfort 
to  reflect  thai  1  did  so,  and  that  in  consequence  I  saved  the  lives  of  several 
individuals."  We  know  on  undoubted  authority  ihat  he  did  take  great 
pains  with  ihis  department  of  his  duty,  but  he  surely  very  unjustly  dis- 
parages hia  predecessors  and  his  colleagues,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  men  as  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Ellenborongh  could 
be  so  grossly  negligent  and  reckless  as  he  describes  them. 

Erskine  was  now  Chancellor.  "All  the  Talents"  were  in  their  palmy 
state,  and  the  old  Tory  party,  which  was  soon  to  recover  power  and  to 
retain  it  many  years,  seemed  extinguished.  Lord  Eldon  did  not  by  any 
means  relish  his  position.  He  had  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year,  under  the 
recent  Act  of  f  arliament;*  but  this  was  a  poor  consolation  to  him  for 
tlie  loss  of  the  profits  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  he  thought  to  himself  that 
if  he  had  continued  at  the  Bar  he  should  have  been  in  poflsession  of  a 
much  larger  income. 


CHAPTER  CXCIX. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE 


1  COULD  hive  Wished  to  relate  that  our  ex  Chancellor  now  eagerly 
Pa  d  180f)  1  '■^""^^''  'lis  classical  studies,  and  tried  to  discover  what 
•-  '    *  -I  had  bpen  gomg  on  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  tho 

literary  world, — but  he  spent  his  time  in  poring  over  the  newspapers, 
and  gossiping  with  attorneys,  in  whose  souetv  he  ever  took  great  de- 
light, "  'i'he  form  of  the  ex-Chancellor  was  then  often  seen  to  haunt 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  scenes  of  hi=  departed  glory ,  and  often  would 
he  drop  in  to  the  chambers  of  his  old  friends,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
hia  pleasing  conversation,  make  others  as  idle  as  himself. "f  He  says 
that  he  now  again  read  over  "  Coke  upon  Liuleton;"  but  he  certainly 

•  39  Geo.  3,  c.  110.  t  W.  E.  Surtees,  p.  105. 
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did  nothing  more,  while  he  remained  out  of  office,  to  enlarge  his  mind 
or  to  improve  his  lasts.  He  found  no  delight  in  leisure,  even  for  a  lit- 
tle month,  and  he  was  more  and  more  eager  for  his  return  to  otfice, 
At  first  he  was  sanguine, — from  the  King's  known  dislike  to  Mr.  Fox  ; 
hul  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed  by  reporls,  which  from  lime  to  lime 
reached  him,  that  the  new  foreifjn  secreiary  was  rapidly  doing  away 
witli  the  prejudices  against  him  in  the  royal  bosom,  and  was  likely  to 
become  a  favourite  al  court. 

He  did  not  apeak  often  in  Parliament  from  the  Opposition  bench ; 
hill  he  censured  ihe  appointment  of  Lord  Ellen-  -»»  o    ,ai\a-i 

borough  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinel  while  at  the  head  ^^''"''^^  ^'  '^*"*'3 
of  the  criminal  law.  Willi  mildness  of  manner  and  apparent  candour, 
"  that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  illegal,  he  admitted :  and  he  would 
not  say  thai  it  was  unconstitutional;  but  he  thought  it  inexpedient,  be- 
cause it  tended  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  political  partiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Il  was  observable  ihat  Lord  Mansfield,  whose 
case  formed  the  solitary  precedent,  had  become  extremely  unpopular 
after  his  entrance  into  the  councils  of  the  government;  and  ihe  jealousy 
which  then  arose  in  ihe  minds  of  ihe  people,  however  dl-founded,  had 
been  sufficient  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  ought  ever  to  be  re- 
posed in  a  judge.  Lord  Eldon  declared  himself  persuaded  that  a 
tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  would  not  in  the  slighiest  degree  affect 
iKe  purity  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Judicial  adminisiration;  but  he 
thought,  that,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Ihe  country  at  large,  it  was  un- 
desirable to  have  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  such  a  position;  and  he 
trusted  that,  on  reflection,  the  learned  Lord  himself  would  not  wish  to 
retain  it.  Il  would  not  be  proper  that  the  same  individual  should  act, 
first  as  a  minister  to  institute  prosecutions  for  treason  and  sedition,  and 
afterwards  as  the  judge  to  preside  at  the  trials.  A  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
it  was  true,  might,  in  such  caties,  absent  himself  from  the  Council,  or 
delegate  the  trial  at  law  to  some  other  judge;  bul  in  either  of  these 
cases  he  abandoned  some  duty  appertaining  to  one  of  his  two  appoint- 
ments. There  might  occur  prosecutions,  not  for  offences  affecting  Ihe 
general  foundations  of  government,  but  for  mere  libels  on  the  party  in 
office;  and  the  person  accused,  in  any  such  case,  would  never  be  satis- 
fied of  the  fairness  of  his  trial,  if  the  presiding  judge  were  a  member  of 
(he  Cabinet  directing  ihe  prosecution.  Lord  Eldon  added,  that  he  had 
himself  been  connected  wiih  Lord  Elienborough  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  by  the  sinceresi  friendship:  and  even  if  he  could  suppose  that 
this  personal  regard  could  be  at  all  weakened  by  any  thing  which  ha 
had  then  said,  still  he  felt  himself  so  strongly  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion.  He  con- 
eluded  by  a  suggestion  that  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  Ihe  matter 
would  be  lo  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Elienborough  himself; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  his  noble  friend  would  arrive  at  that  result 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  public  as  well  as  to 

•  6  Pari.  Deb.  263. 
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During  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville's  impeachment,  Lord  Eldoii  did 
not  lake  any  aclive  pai;t  in  examining  the  witnesses,  or  arguing  ques- 
tiona  of  eviJeiicft,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  here  having  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  him.  When  ii  came  lo  the  verdict,  he  said  not  guilty, 
on  all  the  charges,  although  on  one  or  two  of  them  he  was  in  a  narrow 
majorily.  _, 

Tbe  session  having  passed  off  prospevously  tor  the  new  bovernmenl, 
,«  ,o««n  tlie  hopes  of  the  opposition  were  revived  by  the 
[bEPT.  Id,  1806.J  ^g^,jj  ^f  f^^  p„^.  but  the  Whigs  all  rallied  under 
I,ord  GrenviUe,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  King  himself  had  gone  over 
to  ihem,  for  he  consented  lo  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  for  ihe  purpose 
of  giving  them  strength.  Although  ihe  existing  House  of  Commons 
had  been  very  quiescent,  it  was  known  to  be  of  good  Tory  materials, 
and  ready  on  the  first  opportunily  to  stand  up  for  the  restoration  of 
Tory  rule.  The  Tory  leaders  had  not  dreamed  that  the  King,  who 
had  so  reluctantly  parted  wilh  them,  would  consent  lo  Parliamenl  being 
prematurely  disbanded.  It  was  only  four  years  old ;  and,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Septennial  Act,  nearly  a  century  ago,  there  had  not  been 
an  instance  of  a  dissolution  lill  the  Parliament  had  completed  its  sixth 
session,— with  the  exception  of  the  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784, 
considered  necessary  from  the  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  King  and  tlie 
people. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Lord  Eldon'a  life  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary than  the  effect  which  the  news  of  this  measure  produced 
upon  him"  Not  only  did  he  suspect  that  Canning  and  many  Pittites 
were  going  over,  but  he  thought  and  wrote  most  unkindly,  and  I  must 
say  most  disrespectfully  and  irreverently,  of  his  "  dear  old  master, 
George  III.,"  who,  while  favouring  him,  had  been,  and  again  became, 
the  God  of  his  idolatry.  Thus  he  pours  out  his  indignation  to  his 
brother,  Sir  William  Seott ;—  „      ,  ,. 

'•  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  what  you  say  about  0.  1  have 
for  some  time  thought  that  much  less  than  a  dissolution  would  serve 
him  as  a  cause  of  separation,  and  I  suspect  that  Lord  G.  has  known 
!iim  so  well  as  by  flattering  his  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  by  making 
him  the  person  of  consequence  lo  be  talked  with,  and  alarming  that 
vanity  on  the  other,  by  disclaiming  intercourse  through  any  body  with 
the  Pilliies  as  a  body,  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  shaking,  among 
the  Pittites,  that  mutual  confidence  which  was  essential  to  give  them 
weight,  and  thus  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  a  rope  of  sand  till  a  dia- 
solution,  when  he  won't  care  one  fig  for  them  all  put  together.  The 
King's  conduct  does  not  astonish  me,  though  I  think  it  has  destroyed 
him.  His  language  to  me  led  me  to  hope  better  things;  and,  in  chaniy, 
I  would  suppose  from  it,  that  his  heart  does  not  go  with  his  act.  But 
his  years,  his  want  of  sight,  the  domestic  falsehood  and  treachery 
which  atirround  him,  and  some  feeling,  (just  enough,  I  think)  of  resent- 
ment at  our  having  deserted  him  on  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  and,  as  lo  myself 
parlimlarly,  the  uneasiness,  which,  in  his  mind,  the  presence  of  a  per- 
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son  who  attended  Mm  in  two  fUs  of  insanity  excites,  have  conspired 
to  make  him  do  an  act  unjust  to  himself.  I  consider  it  as  a  fatal  and 
final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  many,  who  have  every  good  wish  of  mine. 
As  to  myself  personally,  looking  at  matters  on  all  sicies,  I  think  the 
Chancellorship  would  never  revert  to  me,  even  if  things  had  taken 
another  turn,  and  it  is  not  on  my  own  account  I  lament  the  turn  they 
have  laJien.  As  lo  any  other  office,  I  could  have  no  motive,  on  my 
own  acuounl,  lo  wish  for  any,  and,  with  a  disposition  to  co-operate  for 
the  good  of  others  who  have  public  objects,  I  have  only  to  pray  God 
to  continue  me,  if  jl  be  His  pleasure,  the  other  sourcos  of  happiness  of 
a  private  kind.  I  have  had  a  lelter  from  Lord  Redesdale,  also  very 
dismal,  and,  in  its  contents  about  the  Prince,  like  yours.  The  Duko 
of  Cumberland  sent  me  a  military  express  to  inform  me  of  the  dissolu- 
'ion.  Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

"  EtDON," 

Can  any  one  who  reads  this  letter  doubt  that,  if  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment  had  stood,  George  III.  steadily  supporting  it,  Lord  Eldnn  would, 
ere  long,  have  personally  assailed  him;  ajid,  if  his  "  dear  old  master" 
had  been  reduced  to  the  same  situation  in  which  he  was  in  1801  and 
1804,  would  have  denied  his  capacity  to  govern  ? 

The  ex-Chanccllor  had  about  the  same  time,  probably  in  more 
guarded  language,  unburdened  his  mind  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Fort- 
land.     Fortunately,  his  Grace's  answer  is  preserved  : — 

"  Bdstrode,  Nov.  36,  ISOG. 

"  I  will  add  little  lo  the  length  of  this  letter,  except  to  contradict  the 
rumours  you  have  heard  of  any  intimation  having  been  made  to  me, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  H.  AL's  sentiments  upon  any  poUlical 
subject  whatever.  H.  M.  was  pleased  lo  come  to  this  place  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  dissoluliou  of  Parliament,  accompanied  only  by 
ihe  Queen  and  Princesses,  and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge: 
but  not  a  syllable,  or  even  allusion,  to  the  present  state  of  things,  or  to 
the  event  then  impending,  {with  which,  however,  I  have  some  reason 
to  think  ho  was  at  that  time  unacquainted,)  except,  if  it  can  bear  such 
an  interpretation,  his  repeatedly  for  three  or  four  times  expressing  his 
regret  at  having  a  good  n  emor\  ind  lamenting  it  is  a  seiious  miafor- 
lune.  Believe  me,  ray  dearest  Lord  nothing  can  relieve  my  mind  so 
much  as  unburdening  it  to  yt  u  in  the  pie'^ent  crisis  The  friendship 
1  have  for  so  many  years  espeuenced  for  you  leaches  me  to  believe 
thai  I  cannot  use  any  argument  so  likely  to  induce  j  ou  lo  gratify  my 
wisiies.  I  therefore  conclude  with  Ihe  most  cordial  assurances  of  re- 
gard and  attachment.  Your  Lordbhip  s  most  kithfully,  ever, 

"  Portland." 
.  The  elections  went  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  Lord  Eidon 
really  was  in  despair.     Yet  he  judged  it  good  policy  that  he  should  not 
appear  dejected,  and  that  active  preparations  should  be  made  for  op- 
posing  the  Government.     In  a  long  lelter  lo  Lord  MelvJlle,  he  says: — 
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"  I  had  also  for  twelve  months  past,  observed,  not  without  grief,  that 
ali  my  exhortations  to  plan,  to  imioij,  lo  system,  had  been  thrown 
aivay  upon  every  body  here.  If  they  had  no£,  1  think  I  shouhj  at  this 
moment  have  seen  a  vecy  different  slate  of  things.  I  certainly  did 
express  strongly,  at  the  Priory,  my  fears  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
your  Lordship  (to  which  bo  mueh  respect  would  be  paid  because  it  was 
due  to  il)  upon  this  measure,  would  greatly  augment  the  panic  that  ex- 
isted, whilst  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  it  could  do  any  good.  Upon 
ihe  matler  of  fact  (what  litis  dissolution  does  prove  as  to  the  mind  or 
ialBTitwn  oi any  hotly  concernedinii)  we  may  live  to  converse  together;* 
but  whatever  ray  belief  of  the  actual  mind  and  intention  of  any  person 
conrerned  in  it  may  be,  though  you  know  I  am  no  politician,  I  should 
be  deservedly  thought  an  idiot,  if  I  did  not  feel  with  what  universality 
it  will  be  deemed  to  import  that  mind  and  intention  which  you  think  it 
imports,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  weight,  generally,  to  any 
grounds  of  belief  lo  ihe  contrary,  unless  ihey  are  fnrnished  by  acts  or 
declarations,  for  which  it  cannot  be  reasonable  lo  look.  That  mischief, 
great  mischief,  has  been  done,  let  the  truth  of  the  case  be  what  it  may 
be,  cannot  be  doubled.  My  poor  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be  augmented, 
and  unnecessarily,  if  we  act  upon  the  supposition  that  it  will  not  bear 
dispute  what  the  truth  of  the  case  i3,"t 

But  Lord  Eldon  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  a  scheme  which  had  been 
actively  going  on  for  some  months,  but  which,  being  confined  to  a  small 
junto,  he  did  not  venture  to  slate  or  hint  at  to  Lord  Melville,  who  pro- 
bably would  have  strongly  condemned  it. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  having  laid  certain  charges,  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  touching  the  honour  of  his  wife,  before  the  King,J  four  members 
of  ihe  Cabinet,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Lords 
Grenville  and  Ellenborough,  were  appointed  commissioners  lo  inquire 
into  the  charges,  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  Solicitor  General,  as 
their  secretary.  They  conducted  the  proceeding  with  a  sincere  anx- 
iety to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  not  very  regularly  or  discreetly, — for  they 
gave  the  Princess  no  notice  of  what  was  alleged  against  her,  and  she 
had  no  opportunity  lo  contradict  or  to  explain  ihe  evidence,  which 
placed  her  conduct  in  an  equivocal  point  of  view.  It  likewise  turned 
out  that,  in  taking  down  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  they  only 
staled  the  substance  of  what  each  was  supposed  lo  have  sworn — not 

"  A  very  cautious  but  significant  allusion  to  the  King. 

t  He  afterwards  goes  on  to  tjame,  very  severely^  Mr.  Pitt's  attempts  to  bring 
in  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Melville  wrote  him  back  a  very  manly  answer,  in  which  he 
justifies  what  Mr.  Pitt  did;  and  having  shown  that  no  evil  could  have  arisen  If 
the  King  had  taken  his  advice,  thus  concludes: — "Compare  that  state  of  the 
King  and  country  with  the  state  of  both  now,  and  then  judge  of  the  wisdom  and 
ractitnde  of  Mr.  Pitt's  views  \"—Januat^,  1807. 

X  This  investigation  originated  in  the  advice  of  Lord  Thurlow.  See  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  Memoirs,  ii.  140,  143,  144 — Lord  Grenville  ttought  that  the  ttllesed 
birth  of  a  child  "  would  render  it  impossible  to  avoid  making  the  maltei  public, 
and  the  subject  ofa  parliamentary  proceeding." 
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giving  llie  queslioiis  as  well  as  llie  answe.'s— so  t)ia[  Hie  exact  effMl  of 
their  leslimony  could  iioi  be  accurately  judged  of.'' 

The  unhappy  lady,  when  she  heard  from  rumour  of  what  was  eoinff 
on  against  her,  applied  for  advice  and  assisiance  to  the  ex-ChauceJlor 
who  was  delighted  lo  become  herpatfons  for  he  thought  that  he  might 
mereby  please  the  King,  who  he  believed  secretly  favoured  her,  alihoiTsh 
h.s  Majesty  had  sanctioned  this  investigation  ;- he  was  pleased  to 
ihwar  the  Prince,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  political  enemy  ;-he  es- 
pected  that  an  opportunity  might  arise  for  censuring  (he  conduct  of  ihe 
Mmisters,  and  bn.igiijg  unpopularity  upon  them  for  their  attack  upon 
the  persecuted  Princess  ;-aiid  let  us  charitably  suppose,  that,  con- 
vmced  of  her  innocence,  he  had  something  of  a  disinterested  desire  to 
€ee  her  righted-f  Accordingly,  a  very  intimale  intercourse,  both  by 
visits  and  letters,  was  established  between  him  and  her  Royal  Highness. 

Lord  Eldon  al  that  period  would  often  dine  with  her  at  Blackheath  ; 
and  to  him  she  used  to  assign  the  seat  of  honour  on  her  right  hand. 
In  Germany  it  had  not  been  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  help  the  ladies 
near  them  to  wine ;  but  each  sex  fill  their  own  glasses  at  their  option. 
I  he  Princess,  however,  as  Lord  Eldon  related,  used  lo  reverse  in  some 
sort  our  old  English  f.shion  in  his  favour;  for  she  would  quietly  fill 
his  glass  herself,— and  so  frequently,  that  he  seldom  left  her  house 
without  feeling  that  he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  discretion.  Those 
indeed  who  recollect  the  proverb, '  that  though  one  man  may  take  a 
horse  to  the  well,  ten  men  cannot  make  him  drink,'  will  moderate 
their  commiseration  for  the  hard  lot  of  the  ex-Ohancellor  "± 

The  following  are  two  of  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  him, 
before  she  heard  of  the  result  of  the  "  Delicate  Iiivesligalion." 

"My  df       S  " Slackheath,  Jane  24ll>,  1806. 

"  I  must  menlion  lo  your  Lordship  that  the  two  letters  from  Ladv 
Douglas  to  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  which  your  Lordship  saw  on  the  oc- 
casion,  never  to  enter  again  lo  my  house,  (which  would  have  been  very 
great  proofs  against  Lady  Do«glas,  and  show  her  true  character,)  have 
been  taken  out  of  my  drawers,  in  which  all  the  papers  were,  and  upon 
each  was  written  what  were  the  contents  of  each  ditTerent  parcel. 
Yesterday,  lo  my  greatest  astonishment,  1  missed  that  parcel.  Every 
search  m  the  world  has  been  made,  in  case  my  bad  memory  had  led 
me  lo  pal  It  m  some  other  place;  bnt  I  have  not  succeeded  to  find  them 
and  am  led  to  believe,  that  ihe  same  person,  who  was  able  to  take  a 
hundred  pound  note  from  Carlton  House,  could  easily  lake  this  parcel, 
*  See  Sir  S.  Romilly's  Memoirs,  iii.  93. 

f  It  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  make  us  ascribe  to  him  much  of  eood  mo 
tit^e  in  ftis  treatment  of  Carohne  of  Branewick.  Although  at  this  time Iip  main 
lamed  that  she  was  the  chastest  and  most  injured  of  hereex,  he  afterwards  said 
m  confidence  to  Lord  Grey,  m  reference  to  ihe  charge  now  hrought  against  heV- 
"  My  opinion  is,  and  ^way,  wo.t,  that  though  she  '      '  '     ^  ' 


t  Surtees,  i 


— Ramiily's  Memai 
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which  waa  so  great  a  proof  againsl  Lady  Douglas's  character.  No 
step  has  been  taken  by  iiie  to  find  out  if  he  is  the  guilty  one.  In  case 
you  wish  to  see  me,  1  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  you  to-morrow, 
or  on  Thursday  morning,  a(  any  hour,  and  I  beg  to  entreat  of  your 
Lordship,  to  take  it  welt  into  consideralion,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  any  longer  silent  upon  this  subject,  in  which  my  ho- 
nour  is  so  much  implicated,  and  which  is  so  much  the  talk  of  the  public 
at  this  momeul,  that  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  take  it  in  the  most  se- 
rious light,  and  to  lake  some  steps  which  will  lead  to  my  conclusion, 
whatever  it  may  be.  My  health,  as  well  as  my  spirits,  suffer  too  nauch 
to  be  left  any  longer  in  suspense;  and  you,  who  have  always  shown 
yourself  as  a  sincere  friend  to  me,  will  feel  as  I  do  upon  this  subjecl. 
i  for  ever,  with  the  truest  sentiments  of  high  regard,  esteem, 


and  friendship. 


"  Your  Lordship's  sincere  friend." 


"Blackheath,  July  35th,  1806. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  entreats  and  desires  Lord  Eldon  to  go  as 
lo-raorrow  to  Windsor,  and  ask  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  and  deliver 
to  his  Majesty  the  enclosed  letter.  The  Princess  is  under  very  great 
apprehension,  (hat  the  report  made  from  the  examination,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, has  not  been  fairly  and  literally  dehvered  to  his  Majesty.  She 
wishes  for  that  reason  that  Lord  Eldon  should  verbally  explain,  and 
open  bis  eyes  on  the  unjust  and  unloya!  proceedings  of  his  Ministers. 
The  Princess  cannot  help  thinking  thai  his  Majesty  has  been  led  into 
error,  otherwise  he  would  have  by  this  time  shown  his  usual  generosity 
and  justice,  by  declaring  the  princess's  innocence.  The  Princess  is 
quite  resigned  to  her  cruel  fate,  from  the' period  that  her  honour  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  pack  of  ruffians,  and  who  are  only  devoted,  and  slaves, 
to  her  most  inveterate  enemy.  The  Princess  hopes  that  on  Sunday 
Lord  Eldon  will  be  able  to  give  her  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  recep- 
tion he  received  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  Princess  has  been  now  for  seven 
weelis  in  the  most  dreadful  and  tormenting  suspense.  The  Princess 
will  he  very  much  obliged  if  Lord  Eldon  will  do  her  the  favour  of  losing 
no  time  for  setting  off  for  Windsor  and  of  seeing  the  King.  The 
Princess  sends  to  his  Lordship  the  letter  to  the  King  for  his  perusal. 
If  he  should  wish  to  alter  any  part  in  the  letter,  the  Princess  desires 
that  Lord  Eldon  would  mark  it  down  and  send  it  hack;  the  Princess 
would  in  less  than  an  hour  send  it  to  him  again. 

"  The  Princess  remains,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  his  Lord- 
ship's most  sincere  friend,    '  "  C.  P." 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  King,  dated  the  14th  of 
July,  IS06,  acquitted  the  Princess  of  the  charge  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  long  after  her  separation  from  her  husband,  but  stated  "that 
evidence  had  been  laid  before  them  of  other  particulars  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness,  such  as  must,  especially  considering 
her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavour- 
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Bble  inlerpretalions."*  On  the  lltli  day  of  August  a  copy  of  thia  Re- 
port was  sent  to  her  by  Lord  Chancellor  Erskiiie,  with  an  inlimation 
that  "she  was  to  be  admonished  by  his  Majesty  to  be  more  circumspect 
in  her  eoiidiicl."  Under  Lord  Eldon's  advice,  she  several  limes  wrote 
to  the  King,  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeding  against 
her  had  been  conducted  by  his  Ministers;  solemnly  denying  lhele°vities 
which  the  Report  imputed  to  her,  and  praying  "that  she  might  again 
be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  her  nncie — her  father-in-law  and  her 
Sovereign — who  had  ever  hitherto  proved  her  friend  and  protector." 

The  King,  melted  by  these  expressions,  and  slill  exasperated  against 
his  son,  was  supposed  to  be  favourably  inclined  towards  her,  although, 
as  her  conduct  had  been  made  an  affair  of  slate,  he  could  not  now, 
against  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  receive  her  at  Court  as  if  free  from 
blame. 

Lord  Eldon  was  prudent  enongh  not  to  commit  his  sentimcnls  on  this 
subject  to  writing.  The  two  following  are  the  only  other.leilera  to  him 
from  the  Princess  which  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  light: 

"Blackheath,  Oct.  13th,  1806. 
"The  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  most  grateful  sense,  is  most  sin- 
cerely obliged  to  Lord  Eldon  for  his  kind  inquiry  through  Lady  Shef- 

^'  Her  body  as  well  as  her  mind  have  naturally  much  suffered  from 
the  last  melancholy  catastrophe,  having  lost  in  so  short  a  time,  and  so 
unexpectedly,  a  most  kind  and  affeciionale  brother  and  a  sincere  friend. 
The  afflictions  which  Providence  has  sent  so  recently  to  her  are  very 
severe  trials  of  patience  and  resignation,  and  nothing  but  strong  feelings 
of  religion  and  piety  could  with  any  sort  of  forlif\ide  carry  the  Prijicess's 
dejected  mind  through  this.  She  puts  her  only  trust  in  Providence, 
which  has  so  kindly  protected  her  in  various  ways  since  she  is  in  this 

"  The  Princess  also  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  his  Lordship  that  the 
Queen  has  twice  made  inquiry,  by  Lady  Ikhestet,  through  Lady  Shef- 
field, nbout  the  Princess's  bodily  and  mental  state.  The  Duchess  of 
York,  through  her  lady  to  Lady  Sheffield,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  the  s.ime  way,  made  their  inquiries.  The  Duke  of  Kent  wrote  him- 
self to  the  Princess,  which  of  course  she  answered  herself.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  has  twice  been  with  the  Princess  after  the  melan- 
choly event  took  place,  desired  her  to  announce,  herself,  to  his  Majesty 
the  unexpected  event  of  the  dcalh  of  the  Prince  Hereditary  of  Bruns- 

*  Sir  S.  Romilly  Bays,— "The  result  of  this  examination  was  such  as  left  a 
perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  and  I  believe  on  the  minds  of  the  four  Lords,  that 
the  iioy  m  question  is  the  Eon  of  Sophia  Austin ;  that  he  was  horn  in  Brownjow 
Street  Hospital,  on  the  Uth  of  July,  1803,  and  was  taken  by  the  Princess  into 
her  house  on  the  16th  of  Novembar  in  tiie  same  year." — Mem.,  ii.  144.  Yet 
although  there  is  no  pretence  for  the  notion  that  "  Billy  Austin"  was  the  son  of 
the  PriucesB  of  Wales,  or  that  she  was  ever  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  after  the  birtii 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  was  of  totally  different 

13 
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wick  She  followed  his  advice,  and  the  letter  was  sent  through  Lady 
Sheffield  to  Colonel  Taylor.  The  answer  was  kind  (rom  his  lUajesty, 
and  full  of  feeling  of  interest  for  the  severe  loss  she  has  sustained  in  tier 
brother.  Lady  Sheffield's  health  did  not  allow  her  to  stay  longer  with 
the  Princeas.  Mr..  Vernon,  one  of  her  ladies,  is  now  at  Montague 
House,  in  case  his  Lordship  wished  to  write  by  her  to  the  Princess. 

"The  Princess  trusts  that  soon  she  will  have  comfortable  and  pleasing 
tidings  to  relate  to  Lord  Eldon.  She  has,  tiU  that  moment,  nothing 
forthJr  to  inform  him  of,  than  to  repeat  her  senliment.  of  high  regard, 
esteem,  and  gratitnde,  with  which  she  remains  for  ever,  his  Lordship  s 
most  sincere  friend,  '     " 

"Blacklieath,  Nov.  16th,  1806." 
"The  Princess  of  Wales  makes  her  apology  to  Lord  Eldon  for  her 
unfortunate  mistake.  The  letter  which  was  intended  for  t"  Lo'Jsliip 
i,  gone  to  Altona  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  contents.of  the  letter 
coSsisted  in  desiring  his  Lordship  to  agree  to  the  request  of  the  Princess 
to  discharge  the  three  traducers  aod  slanderers  of  her  honour  from  her 
household!  of  which  some  are  even  yet  under  the  Princess  s  own  rool 
.1  Ibis  present  moment.  The  Princess,  by  not  having  yet  discharged 
them,  is  liable  to  receive  great  affronts  from  them,  which  Mr.  Bidgood 
has  tried  in  all  means  by  hurting  the  Princess's  fechngs.  The  pew  al 
church,  which  is  only  appropriated  for  the  Princess's  servants,  is  close 
to  her  own  at  Greenwich,  where  she  constantly  goes,  li  no  illness  pre- 
vents her.  Mr.  Bidgood  shows  himself  there  every  time,  and  even  had 
not  the  proper  attention  of  appearing  lately  in  moormog,  which  all  the 
servants  of  the  Princess  are  aceustomed  to  be  as  long  as  their  Koyat 
Mistress  is  in  deep  mourning. 

"  The  Princess  begs  Lord  Eldon  to  take  all  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Perceval,  who  i.  also  informed  on  the  same  subject,  is 
perhaps  more  able  to  explain  the  whole  circumstance  to  his  Lordship  ihra 
the  Princes,  can.  The  Princess  Satters  herself  that  his  Lordship  w  11 
do  her  the  honour  and  pleasure  lo  come  on  Tuesday  at  six  o.clock  to 
dinner  to  meet  Sir  William  Scott.""  ...  ,       a  /      ; 

Lord  Eldon  aod  Mr.  Perceval  then  sot  their  wils  to  work  and  (as  it 
i  with  Iho  assistance  of  Mr.  Plumer,  afterwards  Solicitor 


GenerafVice-Ohancellor,  and  Master  of  the   Rolls)  composed  a..„ 
nrintcd  "The  Booh,"  long  so  mysterious  in  its  origin,  its  nature,  and 


its  history.    This  was  to  be  u.ed  not  only  as  an  iiislrument  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Princess,  but  for  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry .t 

himself  h.  gailty  of  a  peccadillo!"  he  replied,  « I  h...  been  con.id.rmg  that  eve. 
siace  I  became  acquainted  with  yoar  Grace.  ,   j,-  „      <,t„ 

t  Sir  S.  Bomilly,  a.d.r  date  27tb  Nov.,  1806,  ™  of  tli.s  piod.floa,-   la- 
stead  ot  the  digalled  defence  of  an  lajured  «id  oilonmiat.d  Piiace.s,  it  i.  a  loos, 
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Her  Royal  Highness  now  inlimafed  to  hia  Majesty,  that  "  unless  she 
were  relieved  from  further  suspense,  her  case  must  be  immediately 
laid  befere  the  public."  This  threat  so  far  operated,  that  in  the  end  of 
January,  1807,  Lord  Ciiancellor  Erskine  transmitted  a  message  to  her, 
by  order  of  the  King,  acquainting  her  that  "hia  Majesty  was  advised  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  hira  lo  decline  receiving  her  into  the  royal 
presence."  The  Prince  of  Wales  then  interposed ;  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine,  from  ancient  attachment,  laking  his  part,  and  believing  that, 
although  there  was  no  proof  of  the  Princess  having  broken  her  marriage 
vow,  her  levity  of  manner  should  be  seriously  discouraged,  the  King 
consented  to  her  restoration  being  deferred.  This  was  good  news  for 
Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  and  by  their  advice  she  wrote  again  to 
the  King,  "  that  unless  justice  were  speedily  done  to  her,  she  should 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  make  a  disclosure  to  all  the  world  of  the  in- 
famous charge  against  her,  and  the  irrefragable  evidence  by  which  they 
were  repelled."  There  was  thus  every  prospect  of  "The  Book"  being 
published ;  and  although  it  might  have  brought  much  discredit  on  the 
Eoyal  Family,  and  must  have  been  injurious  lo  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  probably  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  authors,  and 
would  have  caused  a  rupture  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 

T!»e  return  of  the  Tory  Opposition  to  power  was  effected,  however, 
— not,  as  had  been  projected,  by  a  cry  of  "The  injustice  of  the  Delicate 
Investigation,"  but  by  (he  cry  of  "The  Church  is  in  danger."— We 
inust  now  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Parliament. 

The  session  opened  very  auspiciously  for  the  Whig  Government. 
After  a  little  grumbling  at  the  dissolution,  the  Address  being  carried  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division,  and  thanks  being  voted    „,  -, 

for  (he  battle  of  Maida,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  his  L-''*''^-  lo^-^-J 
Bill  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord 
Eldon,  who  cavilled  at  its  title,*  and  contended  that,  admitiing  the  trade 
to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  circumstances,  the  mode, 
and  the  time  of  its  abolition  were  proper  matters  of  consideration.  He 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  measure  now  proposed  would  diminish  trte 
transport  of  negroes,  or  that  a  single  individual  would  be  preserved  by 
it;  at  tiie  same  time,  that  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  the  British 
elaborate,  and  artificial  pleading  of  an  advocate ;  and  no  person,  as  much  accns- 
tomed  as  I  am  to  Plumer's  manner,  can  doubt  that  he  is  the  autlior  of  it.  As  a 
pleading,  however,  it  is  conducted  with  great  art  and  ability.  It  is  manifestly 
intended  to  be,  at  some  time  or  other,  pablished,  and  is  likely,  when  published, 
lo  make  a  strong  impression  in  favour  of  the  Princess."  He  adds  in  a  note,  ttat 
he  had  afterwards  ascertainedSthat,  althoogh  Plumer  had  altered  and  corrected  it, 
it  was  drawn  ap  by  Perceval,  and  printed  under  hie  superintendence.  He  does 
not  specify  the  hand  which  Lord  Eldon  had  in  it, — being  always  rather  ctary  of 
the  reputation  of  the  Chief  of  his  Court.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Lord  Eldon  was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction.  Mr.  Surtees  says  that  "  Mr. 
Perceval  had  (he  sanction  of  Lord  Eldon,  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  in 
confidential  communication  with  his  Majesty  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  of  (it  may 
hence  he  faiilyinferred)  a  still  more  exalted  personage."  (P.  117  118.)  See  34 
Pari.  Deb.  113S,  1144:  Edinburgh  Heview,  JNo.  cxxxv.  39,  3S. 
*  8  Pari.  Deb.  357. 
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intere.tt  involved  in  thnt  commerce.  He  ttnntingly  -.led,  «v™  it 
,i.l,.,i.ec.n.e  there  .».  .  etange  of  men  .nd  of  pnbiio  «=  sure,  m 
cons^qnence,  tlml  tl,.  inl.re.B  of  U,o..  wto  pel,t,.ned  g™  *'  " 
,honld  be  disregarded,  .nd  what  w  before  considered  St  m.l.r  of  in- 
quiry sbooid  now  be  rejeeKd  a.  immaterial  and  in.pplic.bl.  !  •  I  he 
bill  nevertheless  passed,  .a  it  would  have  p.ssed  year.  '«  °"  '  Jr 
P  t  had  been  sincere  in  his  support  of  iti-and  tlie  next  time  that  a 
Literal  Government  was  eslabli.b.d  to  England,  .l.very  was  abolished 
in  all  the  dominions  under  the  British  Crown.  . 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  m  Parliament  in  resistmg 
nnv  olher  measure  of  the  present  administration,  but  he  was  very  ac- 
tively and  effectively  employed  in  hringing  ahout  die  restoration  of  his 
own  party  to  power.  His  principal  associate  at  this  time,  and  tor  many 
yrr.  ator,  was  hi.  Royal  Highness  th,  Dnk.  of  Cnmberl.nd,  a  prince 
Sviy  "oisider.ble  talent.,  f.  well  as  energy,  and  a  very  z.alou.  and 
^Mdy  friend  of  the  Tories.  Hi.  Koyal  Highness  had  ""bonnded  in- 
duenee  over  hi.  father,  .nd  was  ready  to  take  ndvanlage  of  any  inci- 
dent which  eonld  he  n.ed  to  remove  from  office  those  whoso  principles 

""iTOe'The  -rVry"  Opposition  wore  very  low,  placing  their  sole  reliance 
on  their  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  th.  Princes,  of  Wale,,  their  spmt, 
we  e  ."ddenly  revived  by  a  notice  in  th.  Hou.e  of  Common.,  by  Lord 
Howick,  of  a  mode.  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  Roman  C.- 
.holTc.t;holdcommi..ions  as  field-officers  m  the  army"  Notwith- 
•taudinc  the  success  of  the  Government  at  die  lato  general  eleclioii,  coii- 
sSerlbfe  di.trn.t  had  been  .hown  of  them  from  the  sn.p.cion  that  they 
favoured  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  a  .ttong  anli-popery  .pint  wa. 
Sown  to  exi.t  in  the  oonotry.  Under  .«ch  circumst.ooe.  .tw..,I 
S  an  instance  ot  gro..  imprudence  to  bring  forward  a  mea.nre  which, 
SoKl"  todabl.  in  it..l(,  ««.  "Ot  very  important,  nor  very  pr...ing 
!id  wa.  sure  to  give  th.  King  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  Government 
°  a  formidable  advantage.  A  reioluoon  wa.  taken 
[Mahch  5, 1807.]  ^  ^he  Tory  leader,  that  it  .honld  be  strenuously 
„„„o.ed,  and  that  an  alarm  .hould  be  given  of  danger  to  the  Establi.h.d 
Church  Accordingly,  on  the  day  on  which  it  wa.  inlrodneed  and  ox- 
■pSd  in  »«  admirable  .peech  by  Lord  Howick,  Mr  Perceval  de- 
clared drat  "he  felt  himself  botmd  to  oppose  its  principle,  and  to  ca  1 
the  altendon  of  the  Hou.e  and  of  the  pnblic  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
Sand. no  tdangerou.mea.nres  that  had  eve,  been  .ubmitled  to  th. 
im.nt°ot  the  legislature."  He  then  proceeded,  in  a  very  mdamma- 
CTarangoe,  lo  .ddres.  him.elf  with  much  dexterity  to  die  r.l.gions 
nreidi™  of  die  nation,  and  foretold,  that  ■'  if  the  measure  were  agreed 
to  all  our  most  valued  institutions  must  bo  swept  away,  t 

i  pan.o  wa.  spread  over  th.  country  i  and  the  King,  ronscd  by  the 
Dute'^of  CnmberLd,  sincerely  believed  that  he  was  now  called  upon 
a  give  hi.  assent  to  a  dangerous  measure,  contrary  to  his  coronation 

•S  Pari.  Deb.  6H.  f  9  Pari.  Deb.  9. 
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oath.  With  the  sagacity  and  decision  which  ever  distinguished  him  on 
sucfi  occasions,  lie  perceived  that  he  unexpectedly  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  Ministers  who  had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  whom 
he  still  regarded  with  aversion.  He  therefore  not  only  insisted  upon 
the  Bill  being  dropped,  but,  when  this  concession  was  made  to  hito,  he 
demanded  a  written  engagement  from  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  they  never  in  future  would  advise  him  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sion to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  They  unanimously  refiiaiiig  to 
give  such  a  pledge,  he  dismissed  them  all  from  their  offices.  There  is 
no  proof  that  Lord  Eldon  suggested  this  most  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ing, although  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  an  interview  which 
he  then  contrived  to  have  with  the  King  at  Windsor;  but  he  certainly 
made  himself  responsible  for  it  by  approving  il,  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  il.  There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  doctrine,  that  new  Minis- 
ters, by  accepting  office,  make  themselves  answerable  for  the  grounds 
on  which  their  predecessors  were  turned  out,  as  otherwise  the  King 
does  an  important  act  without  any  one  being  answerable  for  it,  and  he 
might  be  supposed  to- Aajje  done  wrong; — but  in  this  instance  Lord 
Eldon  did  not  hesitate  positively  to  applaud  all  the  King's  proceedings 
in  effecting  the  change. 

When  the  new  arrangements  were  completed,  Lord  Eldon,  finding 
that  the  Great  Seal  was  to  be  restored  to  him,  was  happy, — although 
not  very  proud  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  his  new  chief, — and  although 
lie  fell  a  little  regret  at  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  behaved  to  his  former  chief  having  occasionally  caused 
hira  some  remorse,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  thai  he  was  the 
,  "King's  Chancellor."  He  was  soon  quite  satisfied,  however:  and 
thus  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Sir  William  :— 

"  I  am  most  sincerely  hurt  that  Lord  Sidmoulh  is  not  among  us.  My 
earnest  wish  and  entreaty  has  been,  that  he  should — and  many  others 
have  wished  it;  but  it  has  been  urged  by  some,  that,  at  this  moment,  it 
cannot  be ;  that  not  an  individual  connected  with  Lord  Melville  would 
join  or  support,  if  it  was  so;  thai  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends 
would  secede ;  that  among  Lord  Grenville's  majority  there  are  persons 
not  adverse,  and  likely  enough  to  be  friendly,  who  are  so  desperately 
angry  at  Lord  8.,  that,  with  him  in  Administration,  they  would  be 
against  it  to  a  man ;  that  Canning  declines  office  if  Lord  S.  was  to 
have  office  now,  but  would  not  object  a  few  months  hence ;  and  all  the 
Pittites  who  talk  to  me  hold  themselves  bound,  by  iheir  view  of  past 
transactions,  not  to  desert  Canning  la  a  question  between  him  and  Lord  S. 
Note,  the  language  which  those  who  have  held  respecting  each  other 
has  done  infinile  mischief.  And  finally,  to  make  bad  worse,  (with  a 
determination  formed,  as  I  understood,  to  ofi'er  a  continuance  of  their 
situations  to  Bragge,  Bond,  &e.  &c.  of  Adtlington's  friends,  as'  laying 
the  foundation  of  iheir  future  junction  with  himself,)  about  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  formed,  ihey  sent  resignations — a  step  which  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect.  In  short,  it's  a  sickening  scene  that's  passing; 
but  I  can'  present  it  to  you  more  conveniently  in  conversation  than  cor- 
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respondeiice.  When  do  you  return  to  town  ?  I  have  written  to  Sir 
«,  1  Oft-,  T  W.  Wynne.  I  take  the  Great  Seal  again  to-morrow, 
[MARCH31,  1S07.3  if  it  pleases  God.  The  Istof  April  is  an  ominous 
day.  It  will  not  be  in  my  possession  a  month,  if  there  is  not  a  disso- 
lution. On  my  personal  account,  I  have  no  wish  about  it — much  less  than 
I  thought  I  should  have  had." 

The  same  day  he  sent  the  following  most  characteristic  effusion  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Ridley  :— 

"Tlie  occurrence  of  again  taking  the  Great  Seal,  Harry,  gives  me 
but  one  sentimeut  of  comfort— thai  it  is  possible  I  may  be  of  use  to 
others.  The  death  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pitt,  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear 
John,  the  anguish  of  mind  in  which  I  have  been,  and  ever  must  be. 
when  that  loss  occurs  lo  me,— these  have  extinguished  all  ambition,  and 
almost  every  wish  of  every  kind  in  my  breast.  1  have  become  inured 
to,  and  fond  of,  retirement.  My  mind  had  been  busied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  my  best  interests,— those  which  are  connected  wiih  nothing 
here.  To  rae,  therefore,  the  change  is  no  joy:  I  write  that  from  my 
heart.  But  I  dannnot  disobey  my  old  and  gracious  Master,  alruggling 
for  the  established  religion  of  my  country ;  and  I  hope  all  good  men 
will  join  in  our  efforts,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  But  all 
good  men  must  join  in  his  support,  or  he  and  our  establishments  will 
fall  together. 

"  I  am  to  receive  the  Great  Seal  to-morrow.  Whether  party  wdl 
allow  me  to  keep  it  a  fortnight,  I  know  not.  On  my  own  account  I 
care  not." 

Before  making  any  comment,  I  add  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  old 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swire,  written  the  day  after  he  was  actually  Chan- 
cellor the  second  time  : — 

"  Whilst  dreaming  of  a  visit  to  you,  I  have  awaked  with  the  Great 
Seal  in  my  hand,  to  my  utter  astonishment.  But  this  attack  upon  the 
Establishment  has  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the  King  governed 
by  his  own  determinations  and  without  any  assur  f     PP  fi 

ness  which,  I  confess,  astonishes  me.     The  wo  Id    I      11        h 
duced  me  to  lake  the  Seal  again,  if  his  command    h  d  b  f        t 

nature  as  lo  leave  me  any  choice  ;  or  the  circum  wl     1 

evilably  lead  to  difficulties  in  Parliament,  probabl  p      bl         !    p 

peals  lo  the  people,  perhaps  without  sufficient    ff       h  d  h       d 

me  into  decision,  dial  this  great  and  excellent  m  g  11 

excellent  he  has  now  shown  himself,  shall  not  h       d    f         } 

effort  I  can  exert. 

"  He  considers  the  struggle  as  for  his  throne         d  h       Id  ! 

yesterday,  when  I  took  the  Seal,  that  he  did  111 

mnst  be  the  Protestant  king  of  a  Protestant  cou     y  I     g      H 

is  remarkably  well— firm  as  a  lion— placid  and  q         b  y     d        mpl 
in  any  moment  of  his  life.     I  am  happy  to  add    h  h 

his  son,  the  Prince,  has  appeared  to  behave  very  d     f  II        h         T 
or  three  great  goods  have  been  accomplished  if  I  M 

stand  their  ground.     First,  the  old  ones  are  s      fi  d    1        i      K    g 
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whose  slate  of  mind  they  were  always  doubting,  has  more  sense  and 
understanding  than  all  his  Ministers  put  together:  they  leave  him  with 
a  full  conviction  of  that  fact.  Secondly,  the  oation  has  seen  tiie  ineffi- 
ciency of'all  the  talents,'  and  may  perhaps  therefore  not  injure  us  much 
by  comparison.  When  he  delivered  the  Seal  lo  me  yesterday,  he  told 
me  he  wished  and  hoped  I  should  keep  it  till  he  died.  If  we  get  over 
a  few  months,  we  may  support  him." 

Very  different  language  this  of  the  restored  Chancellor  to  that  of  the 
discontented  es-chancellor  on  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  I ! ! 
The  King  is  now  one  of  the  most  rational,  right-headed,  best-disposed 
and  best-conducted  of  men.  His  Majesty  no  longer  feels  uneasiness  at 
the  presence  of  "  the  person  who  had  attended  him  in  two  Jits  of  insani- 
ty," and,  instead  of  beiog  "surrounded  by  domestic  falsehood  and 
treachery,"  even  his  oldest  son  "appears  to  behave  very  dulifuliy  to 
him."  But,  in  perusing  these  letters,  disgust  is  chiefly  excited  by  the 
hypocritical  lamentations  which  they  express  upon  the  writer  being 
again  compelled  lo  lake  the  Great  Seal.  While  excluded  from  office, 
he  had  been  the  most  discontented,  and  restless,  and  turbulent,  and  im- 
patient of  his  whole  party,  !  do  not  presume  to  criticize  hia  feelings, 
or  blame  his  activity,  while  in  opposition,  although  I  may  wish  that  he 
had  discovered  more  creditable  subjects  for  his  intrigues  than  the  "  De- 
licate Investigation,"  and  the  "Danger  to  the  Churchj"  but  when,  by 
good  luck  and  skilful  conduct,  he  had  gained  the  object  so  near  his  heart, 
it  is  too  bad  thai  in  writing  lo  hia  bosom  friends — having  nothing  to 
gain  by  dissimulation — he  should  pretend  that  he  considered  his  resump- 
tion of  the  Woolsack  a  grievous  calamity,  to  which  he  never  would 
have  submitted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  promise  extorted  from  him  by 
George  III.  at  the  time  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  that  promise 
was  enforced.  A  distinguished  writer  in  the  Law  Review*  says,  per- 
haps rather  harshly,  "  there  is  a  positive  certainly  that  this  cannot  be 
an  honest  representation  of  the  fact ;"  and,  believing  that  by  the  frequent 
repelilion  of  such  sentiments  the  noble  and  learned  lord  at  last  really  be- 
came his  own  dupe.  I  would  rather  adopt  the  candid  defence  of  him  by 
his  kinsman,  Mr.  E.  W.  Surtees,  who  says,  "The  reiterated  atlempis 
to  represent  the  highest  honours  of  his  life  as  lo  him  only  grievous  in- 
cumbrances, forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance,  were  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  mere  result  of  that  inveterate  habit  of  canting,  which,  whether 
originally  caught  from  the  example  of  his  old  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Moisea, 
or  adopted  to  acquire  admiration  or  disarm  envy,  disfigured  and  de- 
graded a  character  in  which  theie  was  much  to  admire  and  love."t 

The  Great  Seal  was  again  put  into  Lord  Eldon's  hands  with  the  tiile 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  1st  of  April — many  jests  being  passed  upon 
him  and  his  colleagues  for  their  selection  of  "  All  Fools'  Day  "  for  ihe  so- 
lemnity of  their  insi3llalion."f 

■  Vol.  i.  No,  xii.  956.  t  Lives  of  Lords  Slowell  and  Eldon,  p.  97. 

t  The  chronicler  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  however,  proceeds  witli  his  accu!- 

tomed  gravity:—"  lat  April,  ia07.    Thomas  Lord  Erakine,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
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He  was  warmly  welcomed  on  fiis  return  lo  the  Court  of  Cliancery, 
— where  even  the  Whig  lawyers  had,  for  thirteen  months,  fell  very  un- 
comforlabje.  It  happened,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  his  sitting  in  Lia^ 
coin's  Inn  Hall,  he  was  delayed  from  taking  his  place  on  the  bench  by 
the  want  of  his  wig'.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  liearing  of  this  emharras, 
went  into  the  private  room  where  Ihe  Chancellor  was  sitting,  and  with 
some  apology  offered  him  the  use  of  Ins.  Lord  E.;  "I  willingly  ac- 
cept your  offer.  Sir  Samuel:  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  very  much 
belter  the  wig  would  be  worn  on  this  occasion  by  its  proper  owner." 
Sir  S.!"I  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  kind  speech — and  let  me  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  me  of  assuring  you,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, (hat,  greatly  as  we  differ  in  our  political  views,  there  is  no  man 
who  rejoices  more  heartily  than  I  do  at  your  resuming  your  place  in 
this  Court."* 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  soon  after  the 
new  Ministers  were  installed,  upon  the  unconstitutional  manner  in  which 
their  predecessors  had  been  dismissed,  Lord  Eldon  was  charged  with 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  private  interview  which  he  had  with  the 
King  respecting  the  disputes  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  insist  on  the  "pledge"  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  dismissal.  We  have  only  the  following  short  sketch 
of  the  answer  which  he  then  made :  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  represented 
the  present  discussion  as  wholly  new,  irregular  and  unparliamentary. 
Indeed  he  thoughi  the  sense  of  their  Lordships  should  be  strongly 
marked  lo  that  effect  on  their  Journals.  As  to  the  insinuations  which 
had  been  personally  thrown  out  against  himself,  as  having  been  one  of 
those  who  secretly  advised  his  Majesty  lo  dismiss  his  late  Ministers, 
he  should  treat  them  only  with  the  contempt  they  deserved,'  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  had  the  audience  of  his  Majesty  he  had  stated 
ro  the  noble  baron  (Lord  Grenvilie,)  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord 
was  perfecdy  well  satisfied  with  the  sincerity  of  his  statement.  The 
only  pledge  ho  had  given  was,  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  public  life. 

lor  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great 
Britain,  having  delivered  tbe  Great  Seal  to  the  Kin^  at  the  Queen's  Pakce,  on 
Weilnesday,  the  Ist'day  of  April,  1807,  his  Majesty  the  same  day  delivered  it  to 
the  Kight  Hon.  John  Lord  Etdou,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  who  was  then  Eworn  into  the  said  office  before  his  Majesty  in  Council ; 
and  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  being  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  he 
went  in  state  from  his  house  in  Bedford  Square,  to  Westminster  Hall,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Judges,  King's  Serjeants,  King's  Counsel,  and  several  other  persons. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  proceeded  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where,  before  he 
entered  upon  business,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Camden,  Lord  President  of 
his  Majesty's  Council,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  bis  Majesty's  principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  and  a  full  Court,  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  the  oath  of  Chancellor,  the  same  being  administered  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  his  Honour  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  the  book,  and  three  other 
Masters  being  present;  which  being  done,  the  Attorney  General  moved  that  it 
might  be  recorded.  Then  the  Lords  Camden  and  Hawkesbury  departed,  leaving 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  court."— ilfiV.  .Soo^,  No.  3,  fol.  85. 

•  On  the  authority  of  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  to  whom  Lord  Eldon  related 
the  anecdote. 
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Hia  Majesty  asked  no  other,  and  he  should  continue  to  serve  his  So- 
vereign, to  ihe  best  of  his  abilities,  without  fearing  any  responsibility 
that  might  attach  lo  his  official  conduct."*  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1813, 
when  Earl  Grey  was  Sitting  by  hira  on  the  woolsack,  and  ihey  were 
talking  on  (he  subject  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  said,  "I  do  assure 
you — you  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  think  proper — but  I  do  assure 
yoii,  that  when  I  had  the  conference  with  the  King  in  1807,  which  I 
requested,  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  him  what 
mischief  might  follow  if  Percevnl  was  not  prevented  ftoni  publishing  the 
hook  which  he  was  then  bent  on  publishing."t  As  he  confessed  that 
he  did  not  expect  lo  be  believed,  we  may  be  allowed  to  eiilerlain  some 
doubts  as  lo  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection  of  all  that  passed  in  the  in- 
terview wiUi  Ihe  King.  In  the  "  Anecdote  Book,"  he  says,  (I  believe 
with  strict  Irnth,)  "In  order  to  disarm  political  jealousy,  I  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Grenville,  then  Minister,  that  I  was  going  to  Windsor, 
and  the  nature  of  the  business  wliich  led  to  my  visiting  his  Majesty." 
He  goes  on  flatly  and  circumstantially  lo  deny  the  charge, — but  he  ma- 
terially'wetdce  lis  the  force  of  his  denial  by  introducing  it  with  this  in- 
sincere sentence: — "It  happened,  unfortunately,  about  this  lime,  that 
the  Administration  meditated  a  bill  in  Parliament  which  was  favourable 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  there  was  that  mi  sunders  tan  ding  in 
consequence  of  it  which  led  to  the  King's  dismissing  his  administration." 
He  most  have  thought  that  those  were  very  credulous  who  could  be 
persuaded  that  he  considered  the  blunder  of  the  Whigs  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  "Roman  Catholic  Officers'  Bill,"  and  iheir  consequent  dis- 
missal, as  misfortunes,~3.nCi  he  could  not  have  sifted  very  nicely  the 
facts  which  he  was  to  lay  before  them. 

It  would  appear  Uiat  for  a  short  time  after  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government,— for  ihe  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  discomtiled 
Whigs,— there  was  an  intention  to  publish  "  the  Book."  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  in  a  conversation  with  her  physician,  in  the  year  1837,  re- 
ferring to  this  subject,  said,— "I  prevented  the  explosion  the  first  lime, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  One  day  the  Duke  nf  Cumberland  called  on 
me,  and  in  his  accustomed  manner  began : — '  Well,  Lady  Hester,  it  will 
be  all  out  to-morrow.  We  have  primed  it;f  and  to-morrow  il  will  be 
all  out.'  I  knew  what  he  meant,  and  said  to  him—'  Have  you  got  the 
Chancellor's  leave?  I,  for  my  part,  don't  like  ihe  business  at  all.' — 
'  Why  don't  you  like  il?'  asked  the  ftuke.  'Because,'  answered  I,  'I 
have  too  much  respect  for  Royalty  to  desire  to  see  it  made  a  subjeel  for 
Grub  Street  song.'  I  did  not  say  this  so  much  on  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
account  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Princess.  I  dreaded  the  other  disclosures 
to  which  a  business  like  this  might  lead.  The  Duke  turned  away,  and 
I  saw  that  the  same  idea  struck  him;  for,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed 
his  position,  and  answered, — 'You  are  quite  right,  Lady  Hester;  by 

•  Pari.  Deb.  ix.  433. 

t  Mem.  ofSir  S.  Romilly,  iii.  104.    Twiss,  <^h.  xxiv. 

I  It  was  printed  in  a  private  press  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  wesT 
side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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,  you  are  quite  right,  but  what  am  I  to  do?    We  have  gone  too  far. 

What  am  I  to  do?'  'Wliy.I  think,' rejoined  I, 'the  best  thing;  you 
can  do  is  to  go  and  asls;  the  Chancellor.'  So  off  he  paclied ;  and  I  fan- 
cy Mr,  Perceval  and  the  Chancellor  and  he  tallied  it  over,  and  decided 
on  quashing  the  business."* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  suppression  came 
from  the  King,  who,  "  haling  his  eldest  son  with  a  haired  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  sound  mind,"  wished  that  he  should 
be  exposed  to  public  obloquy .t  The  true  end  for  which  "  the  Book" 
had  been  composed  having  been  accomplished,  the  authors  themselves 
soon  became  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  and  were  eager  to  destroy  every 
trace  of  its  existence.  Some  copies,  however,  surreptitiously  got  into 
circniation,  and  in  the  "  Phienix"  Sonday  newspaper,  published  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1808,  there  appeared  the  following  announcement 
and  mottoes : — 

"  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  possession  of  some  most  im- 
portant documents  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly  interesting,  that  when  we 
farther  explain  ourselves,  the  public  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they 
are  now  likely  to  he  brought  to  light.  The  insertion  of  them  shall  take 
place  as  soon  as  we  have  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  giving 
.r.  ...    .      circulation  to  our  paper. 


'1  havenewa  to  tell  you!!!'  Hsn.  V///.,  Aet4. 

'I'll  astonish  the  natives  I'  Reynolds. 

'  Better  late  than  never !'  Old  Proverh. 

'I'll  show  your  Grace  the  strangest, sight 

I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day  I '        Hen.  VIII.,  Act  S. 
'  The  tidings  that  I  bring  will  make  my  boldness  manners.'  74. 

'  At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  aa  corrupt 

To  sweat  against  you  1     Such  things  have  been  done  I '  15. 

' When  I  am  dead,  good  wench. 

Let  me  be  used  with  honour;  strew  over  me 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 

I  was  a  chaste  wife.to  my  grave ;  embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 

A  queen  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me ! '  iJ. 

'  After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald. 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  coiroption. 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griifith.'  lb." 

The  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Perceval  were  grievously  alarmed ;  and  Sir 
Fa  d  1808  1  ^''"^'y  Gibbs,  the  Attorney  General,  with  a  view  to  stop 
'-  '    '  '-'    the  publication  by  injunction,  filed  an  information  in  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  395.  Lady  Hester  afterwards  states,  in  a  manner  which  rather  im- 
pairs her  credit,  that  Mr.  Perceval  paid  10,000/.  out  of  the  secret  service  to  re- 
covet  one  copy  of  "  the  Book,"  which  had  been  stolen  from  his  table, 

f  Lord  Brougham. 
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Court  of  Chancery,  staling  that  a  commission  had  issued  by  llio  King's 
orders  to  certain  privy  counciliors,  to  inquire  into  certain  charges  against 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  (bat  they  had  made  a  Re- 
port upon  the  subject  lo  his  Majesty;  that  Francis  Blagdon,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Phffiiiix  Sunday  newspaper,  pretended  to  have  got  a  copy 
of  ibis  Report,  and  that  he  was  about  to  publish  it  with  certain  scur- 
rilous commentaries,  and  praying  that  he  might  be  prevented  by  injunc- 
tion from  doing  so,  and  that  by  a  decree  he  might  be  ordered  to  deliver 
up  the  same  lo  the  Attorney  General  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty. 

Strange  to  say,  the  case  came  on  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eltlon, 
one  of  the  authors  of  "ibe  Book."'  He  adjourned  the  hearing  of  it 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  Hail  to  his  private  room.  There  the  motion  was 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  person— assisted  by  Sir  Arlhur  Pig- 
gott.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Mitford,  "  that  an  injunc- 
tion might  be  awarded  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  parting  with  and 
from  printing  or  publishing  the  Report  in  the  Information  mentioned, 
or  any  document  or  proceeding  made  or  had  in  ibe  proseculion  of  the 
said  commission,  or  any  abstract  or  extract  of  or  from  the  same."  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  passed  during  the  discussion,  bui,  from 
an  Office  copy  of  the  order  made,  which  lies  before  me,  along  with  the 
information  and  affidavits,  it  appears  that  the  injunction  was  granted  in 
ihe  terms  prayed  for. 

One  would  have  expected  that  the  matter  would  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  Lord  Eldon  himself  silting  and  giving  judgment  on  ihis 
occasion,  for  the  application  did  not  proceed  on  the  piracy  of  any  origi- 
nal observations  on  the  Report  from  his  pen,  as  a  violation  of  literary 
properly,  contrary  to  the  law  of  copyright— but  merely  upon  the  tide 
of  the  Crown  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a  Report  made  by  privy 
councillors  in  such  an  inquiry ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  respectmg 
the  law  upon  this  subject,  although  it  seems  lo  have  been  utterly  for- 
gotten by  those  great  lawyers.  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr. 
Plnmer,  when  they  themselves  composed  and  printed  "the  Book"  for 
general  circulation. 

Although  "the  Book"  was  suppressed,  the  unhappy  Princess  was 
received  at  Court,  and  was  treated  with  much  kindness  and  respect  by 
her  present  protectors,  till  her  husband  became  Regent  and  King,  and 
they  became  his  Ministers. 


CHAPTER  CC. 


^.„.,o  Eldon,  on  being  re-appointed  Chancellor,  thought  his  tenure 
of  ihe  Great  Seal  exceedingly  precarious;  yet  he  held  it  ^^  ^^  1807.1 
..„.,. ;„.,guaiy  for  more  than  twenty  years— taking  a  pro-   L  ■    ■ 
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minent  part  in  an  Admiiiislratioo  which,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled 
diflicullies,  skilfully  conduoted  our  foreign  affairs,  ant!,  by  (he  aid  of  the 
most  consummate  General  who  ever  led  an  English  army  lo  victory, 
orerthrew  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  restored  peace  to  the  world. 

The  first  measure  of  the  new  Administration  was  an  immediate  dis- 
fJuNB  36  18071  ^''''"'''"  of  the  Parliament,  which  hadonly  sat  afew 
'-  '  '-'    months.     This  Lord  Eldon  strongly  recommended, 

notwithstanding  his  violent  animadversions  on  the  laie  Ministers  for 
dissolving  a  Parliament  which  had  sat  above  four  years.  The  speech 
delivered  by  him,  closing  the  session  in  the  King's  name,  announced 
the  object  of  this  proceeding  lo  be, "to  afford  lo  his  people  ihe  best  op- 
portunity of  testifying  their  delerniination  to  support  him  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which  is  conformable  lo  the 
sacred  obligations  under  whicli  they  are  held,  and  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  kingdom  and  lo  the  security  of  the  Constimiion."  This  plain 
denuncialion_of  the  Catholics  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and 
most  of  the  candidates  supposed  to  be  favourable  lo  their  claims  were 
defeated'  ai  the  hustings.  When  the  "  No-Popery  ParUament"  met,  the 
note  of  triumph  was  sounded  in  the  royal  speech  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  which  boasted  of  "  the  numerous  addresses  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  received  from  his  subjects,  expressing  their  firm  resolution  to 
support  him  in  defending  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constilution,"* 

An  amendment  being  moved,  censuring  the  late  dissolution,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  the  change  of  Administraiion  had  taken  place, 
*■  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  the  present  Government  was  stigmatized  by 
the  amendment,  which  accused  them  of  manifest  misconduct.  He  de- 
fended ihe  dissolution,  which  had  been  found  necessary  for  the  safely 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  he  denied  ihe  genera!  doctrine,  that 
Ministers,  by  accepting  office,  were  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
Iheir. predecessors  had  been  dismissed,!  ahhough  he  declared  his  entire 
approbation  of  ihe  principles  on  which  the  King  had  lately  called  to  his 
councils  men  in  whom  noi  only  his  Majesty  bm  the  nation  confided. "J 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  160  to  67.5 

On  a  subsequent  day.  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord  Spencer  having  reite- 
raltd  the  same  complaints  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  second  reading  of  a 
Bdl  to  indemnify  Ministers  for  an  Order  in  Council  rendered  necessary 
by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  "ihe  Lord  Chaneeilor  avowed,  that, 
with  a  view  to  render  ihe  new  Administraiion  as  firm  and  as  vigorous 
e  had  been  a  strenuous  adviser — probably  one  of  the  most 
1  advisers — of  thai  measure.     He  looked  to  the   Proleslant 


•  9  Pari.  Deb.  377. 

f  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  will  generally  be  found  to  lay  down  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine,  admitted,  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  183rj, 
that  in  accepting  office,  alter  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  by 
William  IV.,  he  made  himself  responsible  for  that  act,  although  he  was  at  Rome 

...I —  !.  ...1.  „i J  L ■_  _p  respect  actually  privy  to  it, 

5  lb.  607. 
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people,  whose  regard  and  veneration,  once  ]ost  to  the  Government,  would 
at  least  be  but  imperfectly  replaced  by  tlie  conciliation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  such  a  r.onciliatioti  was  DOt,  in  fiis  opinion,  at  all  likely 
to  be  effected.  He  concluded  by  taunting  the  lat«  Government  for  con- 
fining their  measure  of  relief  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  aslied 
why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  all  professions  and  all  rj^^^  jgQ^  -i 
offices  in  the  state?"*   In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill    L         '  '^ 

he  was  quite  jocular  in  answering  a  charge  of  having  been  factious 
when  in  Opposition,  and  observed,  that  "All  ike  Talents,  as  ihey  were 
railed,  had  been  absolutely  without  any  opponents  io  that  House,  or  he 
believed  any  where  else,  until  they  began  to  oppose  lhemselve3."t 

The  only  other  occasion  of  his  addressing  the  House  during  this  ses- 
sion was  for  (he  purpose  of  throwing  out  Lord  Hoi-  p^^^  ^^  1807  I 
land's  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Parochial  Schools,    <-^        '      '  '-' 

on  the  ground  that  "it  departed  from  the  great  principle  of  education 

ill  this  country,  by  taking  the  business  of  instruction,  in  a  great  degree, 
out  of  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  clergy."  He  even  ob- 
jected to  a  provision  in  the  bill  giyiug  the  Court  of  Chancery  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  schools ;  saying, — 
what  he  would  not  have  allowed  any  one  else  to  say,  without  express- 
ing high  indignation, — "It  should  be  recollected  how  money  so  intrusted 
was  sweated  in  that  court,  and  how,  in  the  end,  when  the  oyster  came 
to  be  divided,  the  parties  entitled  got  nothing  but  the  shells."$  His  will 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  henceforth  law,  and  at  -^^^  |^  ^g^^  -, 
the  prorogation  he  exultingly  returned  thanks  to     ^        •      '  "J 

them  in  the  King's  name,  "  for  (he  steady  loyalty,  and  the  zealous  ds- 
votion  to  the  public  service,  which  had  characterized  all  their  delibera- 
tions"§ — although  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  his  desponding 
conviction  that  the  King  was  alienated  from  him,  and  that  the  Whigs, 
with  their  new  Parliament,  were  permanently  fixed  in  power.  This  re- 
volution was  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  dexterity  in 
turning  to  account  the  prejudices  of  the  King  and  of  the  people. 

Lord  Eldon  at  this  time  exercised  a  much  greater  influence  in  the 
Cabinet  than  had  belonged  to  any  Chancellor  for  a  vast  number  of 
years.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Government  was  the  Duke  of  Port- 
.  land — never  a  very  vigorous  statesman,  and  now  enfeebled  by  age  and 
disease ;  and  Mr.  Perceval,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
long  practised  as  counsel  under  the  Chancellor,  still  regarded  him  as  his 
chief.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Lord 
Oiatham,  were  very  little  considered:  and  Lord Hawksbury, Lord  Caslle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Canning,  though  aspiring  statesmen,  had  not  yet  acquired 
much  ascendency.  Lord  Eldon  continued  in  high  favour  with  (he  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  his  colleagues,  sensible  thai  they 
chiefly  owed  their  places  to  his  skilful  intrigues,  were,  for  a  while,  much 
disposed  to  defer  to  his  opinion. 
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He  zealously  supported,  if  he  did  not  suggest,  two  measures  of  great 
energy,  bul  very  doubtful  justice  and  expediency;  ihe  discussion  of  which 
long  occupied  Parliament  and  the  public — the  Orders  in  Council  against 
Keufral  Commerce,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Napoleon's 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  having  declared  "the  whole  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  a  slate  of  blockade,"  and  ordained  that  "  every  article  of  her 
manufacture,  or  belonging  to  her,  or  coming  from  her  colonies,  where- 
soever found,  should  be  lawful  prize,"  il  was  judged  right,  through  or- 
ders in  council,  to  retaliate,  by  declaring  "that  not  only  the  ports  and 
TNov  1807 1  P'^'^^®  "'  France  and  her  allies,  and  of  any  other  coun- 
■-        ■  '-I    try  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  but  likewise  all  ports  and 

places  in  Europe  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  ports 
and  "places  in  the  colonies  of  the  King's  enemies,  should  be  subject  to 
1  e  8  me  restrictions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if  ihey  were 
Ti  der  a  ual  blockade;  and  further,  that  all  trade  in  the  produce  or  ma- 
nuf  c  u  e  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies  should  be  deemed  unlawful ; 
a  d  ha  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to  them,  and  its  c&rgo,  and  every 
a  le  1  the  produce  and  manufactures  aforesaid,  should  be  liable  to 
be  ap  ed  as  enemies'  property."  Of  these  orders  in  council  Napo- 
leon had  no  right  to  complain;  but  they  were  grievously  unjust  to  neu- 
trals, and  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  to  our  own  municipal  law. 

On  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  diversity  of  sentiment  slill  pre- 
rOcT  1807  1  ""^'^^ '  ''"'' '"  ™y  opinion,  the  act  was  unjuslifiable,  for 
*-        "  '■'    the  Danes  had  offered  us  not  the  slightest  provocation, 

and  it  is  vain  lo  say  that  self-preservation  required  such  an  outrage  upon 
an  independent  and  frienilly  people, — the  only  pretext  for  it  being  that, 
if  we  did  not  seize  their  ships,  probably, ere  long,  Napoleon  would  have 
tried  to  do  so.* 

The  stormy  session  of  Parliament  which  began  in  January,  1808,  was 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  motions  on  tliese  two  subjects.     Lord 

*  1  have  received  from  the  venerable  ex-Lord  Justice,  General  Hope,  a  letter, 
in  which,  after  some  complimentary  expressions,  he  says,  "I  differ  from  yon 
respecting  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The 
feet  was  this: — Mr.  Henry  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  great  house  of 
Hope  &  Co.  there,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  French  on  Holland,  came  over  to  this 
conntry,  and  lived  in  that  large  house  upon  the  corner  of  Harley  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  in  which  he  had  that  fine  collection  of  pictures.  On  accoont  of  his' 
mercantile  aud  banking  proceedings  he  was  led  to  have  secret  agents  and  banking 
correspondents  in  every  court  of  Europe :  among  others,  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Buonaparte.  And  by  them  at  Paris  he  learnt  that  Buonaparte  was  at  that  very 
time  marching  small  detachments  of  sailors,  under  lieutenants,  through  Germany 
to  Copenhagen,  there  to  take  possession  of,  and  man,  the  Danish  fleet.  This  fact 
Mr,  Henry  Hope  communicated  to  my  brother,  Sir  William,  who,  of  coarse, 
communicateil  it  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  be  was  (hen  a  member, 
and,  of  course,  our  expedition  was  undertaken  in  order  to  antieipste  that  of  Buo- 
naparte. Nowthia  private  history  could  not  be  made  public  at  the  time;  for  if 
it  had,  Eaonaparte  would  have  put  to  death  the  one  half  of  his  officials  in  Paris. 
In  consequence,  our  government  was  obliged  to  let  the  affair  pass  as  a  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  movement  of  ours." — Ifote  to  3d  Edition. 
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Eldon  repeatedly  ilelendcd  w  ith  ability  the  orders  in  council.  "  He  de- 
nied that  ihej  weie  rontrary  either  to  interna liiinal  or  municipal  law. 
He  admitted  that  neulrah  might  suffer  some  inconvenience  by  the  reta- 
liation which  phced  them  between  confiscation  by  France  or  by  Eng- 
land ;  but  a  neutral  nalion,  which  by  her  acquiescence  in  an  invasion  of 
her  rights  lent  hersell  to  one  belligerent  al  the  expense  of  the  other, 
could  have  very  little  reason  lo.coraplain  if  the  other  belligerent  pro- 
tected himself  by  the  necessary  measures  for  rendering  such  a  combi- 
nation ineffectual.  These  measures  were  aimed  not  at  the  neutral  but 
at  the  adverse  belligerent — the  damage  to  the  neutral  was  only  incidental. 
It  might  be  an  evil,  but  it  was  not  an  injury.  With  respect  to  America, 
the  chief  sufferer,  we  must  recollect  the  mischief  she  caused  us  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  as  well  as  the  advantage  'she 
might  bring  to  us  by  her  trade  and  friendship;  and  he  hoped  thai,  in- 
stead of  going  to  war  with  ns,  she  would  join  us  in  resisting  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  common  enemy  of  all  civilized  nations."  It 
required  much  suffering  to  ourselves  from  the  Orders  in  Council,  as 
well  as  a  long- continued  series  of  attacks  against  them  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  such  arguments.* 

The  cause  of  the  Danes  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Lord  Ellenbotough 
and  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  having  been  ejected  with  the  Whigs,  were  not 
disposed  to  view  with  much  favour  the  measures  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  who  commented  severely  on  this  expedition  as  dishonourable 
to  England  and  discreditable  to  those  who  had  advised  it.  Lord  Eldon 
had  been  shocked  at  the  carnage  caused  among  the  Danes,  which,  how- 
ever, he  ascribed  to  •'  weak  pride  and  false  honour,"  in  not  quietly  sub- 
mitting. In  a  letter  to  Lady  Eldon,  giving  an  account  of  a-conversa- 
lion  with  some  of  the  officers  present,  whom  he  had  met  at  dinner  on 
their  return,  he  says, "  The  slate  of  the  inhabitants  in  Copenhagen,  and 
their  distresses,  must  have  been  terrible  and  tremendous.  In  one  street 
our  mortars  destroyed  five  hundred  persons,  principally  poor  helpless 
women  and  children.  It  seems  weak  pride  and  false  honour  that  aciu- 
aled  the  Danish  commander.  From  the  first  he  meant  to  surrender, 
and  yet  wished  to  have  the  credit  of  a  battle  before  he  did  so  ;  and  to 
this  point  of  military  etiquette  he  sacrificed  one  fourth  of  the  buildings 
of  the  town,  and  devoted  to  destruction  property  and  lives  to  a  terrible 
amount.  It  made  my  heart  ache,  and  my  blood  run  cold,  to  hear  the 
accounts  these  gentlemen  gave."  But  now,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
declared  that,  "so  far  from  feeling  himself  dishonoured  as  an  English- 
man by  the  measure  adopted,  he  should  have  felt  himself  dishonoured 
if,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  had  hesitated  to  concur  in  advising  it," 
— and  he  scouted  the  proposal  that  the  ships  should  be  restored  to  Den- 
mark at  the  end  of  the  war,  saying  "that  the  Danish  Government  had 
not  even  a  pretence  for  demanding  a  restitution,  which  had  been  offered 
only  on  the  condition  of  peaceable  surrender. "t 

•  10  Pari.  Deb.  140,  641,  1079, 1244. 
t  ICI  Pari.  Deb.  656.    He  used  afterwards  to 
Kins  himself,  an  anecdote  ahowirg  tbat  on  this 
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Soon  aflcr  came  the  Jesuits'  Bark  Bill,  in  opposing  which,  as  counsel, 
rApHii  7  1808  1  ^"''^ ''^'■"f^sHouaeof  Lords,  Imade  my  rf^fiwiin 
L  '  'J  public  life.*     Lord  Eldon  behaved  with  great  cour- 

tesy to  me,  and,  I  must  say,  seeined  impressed  by  my  observatione  and 
evidence  as  to  (he  private  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  my  client, 
the  owner  of  several  valuable  cargoes,  which  wonid  be  embargoed  and 
rendered  useless  by  (his  measure,  directed  against  the  fever  hospitals  of 
France.  He  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  leaving  it  to  others  to  contend 
that  the  bill  rested  on  the  principle  which  jusiilies  cutting  oif  supplies 
of  arms  and  provisions  from  a  besieged  town, — although  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  ill  the  disgraced  majority  of  110  lo  i4,  by  which  it  was 
Carrie  d.t 

He  still  continued  his  intimacy  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was 
patronized  by  the  King,  and  not  only  visited  her  at  lilackheath,  bul 
gave  her  a  grand  dinner  in  liis  own  house  in  Bedford  Square.  From 
the  following  good-natured  note,  we  find  that  this  entertainment  had 
gone  off  well,  aiihough  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  Lady  Eldbn 
■  lo  appear  at  table: — 

"  Thursday,  June  9th,  1308. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  desires  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  lo  expre.ss 
to  Lady  Eidon  how  much  she  was  mortified  at  not  having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  her  at  the  Chancellor's  agreeable  dinner;  and  trusts 
thai,  whenever  another  opportuniiy  shall  offer  iiself,  she  may  have  the 
gratification  of  assuring  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  Lady  Eldon, 
thai  the  Princess  will  ever  be  happy  of  personally  assuring  them  of  her 
highest  regard  at  their  house." 

The  same  autumn  he  received  a  visit  of  some  days,  at  his  country 
residence,  Encombe,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  his  steady  friend  and  associate 
in  Cabinet  making,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  An  entertaining  account 
given  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter-in-law,  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
gracious  demeanour,  says,  "  He  was  very  good-humoured  and  conde- 
spending,  and  we  all  behaved  well.  .  .  .  dear  Mamma  very  well,  after 

the  flutter  which,  you  know,  so  rare  a  scene  would  occasion 

Fanny  got  an  embrace,  and  we  have  had  some  difficulty  lo  get  her  lo 
allow  her  face  lo  be  washed  since,  lest  she  should  lose  the  impression." 

The  session  of  1809  was  very  inactive  with  the  Lords,  who  were 
obliged  lo  look  quietly  on  while  the  nation  was  almost  convulsed  by  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  tlie  Dul;e  of  York.   Lord 

[maeoh  19, 1809.]  ™°;  i?""""'y  f"  ?''™  "■  '">  '.'■"  "»{"'■!'■ 

<-  -•  the  defence — and  il    it  had  been   implicitly  fol- 

lowed, the  result  would  probably  have  been  less  disastrous.     On  the 

iiave  approved  of  the  act  of  his  Ministeia.  "  When  Mr.  Jackson,  our  amhaseailor 
sent  to  Copenhagen  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  was  presented  at  Court 
on  his  letiirn,  the  King  abruptly  asked  him,  'Was  the  Prince  Bo;al  up  stairs  or 
down  when  he  received  you  1'  '  He  was  on  the  ground  floor,'  was  the  answer. 
'  I  am  glad  of  it,  I  am  glad  of  it,*  rejoined  the  King, '  for  if  he  had  half  the  spii-it 
of  his  uncle  George  III.,  he  would  infallibly  have  kicked  you  down  stairs  !' " 
*  Ante,  Vol.  VL,  Ch.  CLXXXVI.  f  10  Pari.  Deb.  1330. 
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resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army,  he  wrote  to  his  daughler-in- 
law, — "  People  in  general,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  any  body,  sbern  affected 
and  softened  in  consequence  of  this  step;  but  whether  the  blood-hounds 
of  St.  Stephen's  on  Bragge  Balhurst's  motion  lo-morrow  will  or  will 
not  Ponlinue  to  hunt  him  down  in  his  retirement,  1  cannot  say;  but  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  injustice  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  lo  see  a  good 
ileal  of  hard-heartedness;  and  the  Dnke's  measure  having  disappointed 
some  political  manwnvres,  the  vengeance  of  politicians  may  stilt  follow 
liim,  when  men  with  hearts  would  forgive  and  relent."  However,  he 
judged  rather  harshly  of  the  Duke's  prosecutors;  for  the  vote  charging 
him  with  conipUcity  in  the  sale  of  commissions  by  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
not  pressed,  and  the  general  belief  being  that  his  conduct,  although  ceji- 
surable  on  the  score  of  moraJily,  was  entirely  free  from  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption, he  was  allowed,  two  years  afterwards,  lo  resume  the  command 
of  the  army,  when,  by  the  admirible  management  of  ii,  he  essentially 
contributed  to  the  triumphs  achieved  by  England  in  the  Peninsula. 

Lord  Eldon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  abhorrence  of  inno- 
vation, on  a  proposal  being  made  (which  has  since  been  carried  into 
effect)  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  ofRces  connected  wiih  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  As  he  must  be  supposed  lo  have  read  the  trial  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  he  no  doubt  caused  some  astonishment  when  he  said 
"he  believed  there  was  not  on  record  an  instance  where  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  had  been  abused,  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  hour,  although  that  patronage  was  a  main  link 
in  the  chain  that  fitted  each  noble  person  who  preceded  hiiu  in  office 
during  that  period,  to  have  the  personal  means  of  holding  rank  consist- 
ently and  suitably  with  others  of  llieir  Lordships,"* 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  nothing  more  memorable  during  the 
session  than  the  event  of  Lord  Byron  taking  his  seat  on  coming  of  age. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  such  a  cere- 
mony is  always  conducted,  have  speculated  much,  and  foolishly,  upon 
the  poet's  disappointment  at  not  being  received  with  more  distinction. 
We  have  the  following  authentic  account  of  it  from  himself,  in  one  of 
his  note-books: — "  When  I  tame  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account  of 
some  birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Cornwall,  occasioned  me  not 
to  take  my  seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were  over,  and  I  had 
taken  the  oaths,  the  Chancellor  apologized  lo  roe  for  the  delay,  ob- 
serving that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his  duty.  I  begged  him  lo  make 
no  apology,  and  added,  as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent  hurry, 
'your  Lordship  was  exactly  like  Tom  'i'humb  (which  was  then  being 
acted,) 

"'Tou  did  your  duty,  and  you  diJ  no  more.'  " 

Parliament  w  s  pro  og  ed  so  early  as  the  middle  of  June,  and  Lord 

Eldon  expec  ed  a  Ir  nq    1  long  vacation  at  Encombe;    but  he  was 

doomed  to  si  ff  ch      x  ety  before  the  return  of  Michaelmas  Term, 

— and,  in  the  co      o  of  a     olent  and  protracted  Ministerial  crisis,  he 

llParl.  Deb.  1016. 
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repeatedly  lliought  that  the  Great  Seal  had  for  ever  departed  from  him 
The  age  and  declining  health  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  showed  thai  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  must  soon  be  vacant.  The  King, 
referring  (o  this  subject,  had  "  expressed  himself  as  thinking  the  Duke 
could  not  remain  long  where  he  was,  and  therefore  il  was  necessary 
that  his  other  Ministers  should  look  about  them."*  The  grand  strug- 
gle was  between  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning, — the  former  being 
patronised  by  Lord  Eldoa,  and  the  latier  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet,  particularly  by  the  more  liberal  section  of  it,  who  had  been 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Canning  commenced  operations, 
with  a  view  to  establish  his  own  ascendency,  by  insisting  ibal  J,ord 
Casllereagb,  although  permilted  to  relain  his  office,  should  be  removed 
from  the  conduct  of  the  War  Department,  for  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  shown  himself  very  unfit,  and  which  was  to  be  transferred  to 
Lord  Wellesley.  This  demand  was  conceded  to  him;  but  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  ihe  intended  change  should  not  be  communicated  to  the 
parly  principally  interested  till  after  the  sailing  of  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition (of  which  he  was  the  author,)  and  that  it  should  then  be  broken 
to  him  by  bis  near  relation.  Lord  Camden.  The  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion having  been  still  more  disastrous  than  had  been  apprehended.  Can- 
ning insisted  that  the  promise  made  to  him  should  be  carried  into  elTect ; 
and,  being  lold  not  only  that  Lord  Casllereagb  had  yet  been  kept  in  ig. 
norance  of  the  whole  arrangement,  hut  thai  new  difficulties  had  arisen 
of  which  he  had  not  been  before  apprized,  he  insisted  that  his  own  re- 
signation, which  he  had  before  tendered,  should  be  laid  before  the 
King.  He  likewise  desisted  from  any  further  attendance  in  Cabinet, 
although  he  continued  to  do  the  rouline  duties  of  his  office  till  his  suc- 
r  should  be  appointed.  The  Duiie  of  Portland, 
■J  feeling  his  inability  to  quell  the  raging  storm,  an- 
nounced hisrelirement,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  tliat  of  Lord 
CastJereagh. 

The  country  being  suddenly  left  without  a  Governinenl,  Lord  Eldon 
was  summoned  from  his  repose  at  Encombe,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  lown, 
found,  to  his  horror,  that  there  was  a  scheme  in  agitation  by  which  he 
was  to  be  d      *     d    f  h    C        SI      C       '  g  b  f  g     '        'd 

of  Perceval  m 

having  been  C  E 

should  ben  H  B  — 

advantage  i 

llie  Cabinet  g  m 

liberal  prop  g 

Lord  Eld  on  h  w  to        w 


[Sept.  3,  1809.]  ^ 
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"Monday,  Sept.  11th. 
"  My  dearest  Bessy, 

"  We  are  here  in  a  moat  singular  stale. 

"As  soon  as  the  account  came  that  the  expedition  could  not  be  pur- 
sued, Canning  renewed  his  insistmgs  that  I>ord  CastJereagh  should  de- 
liver up  his  situation  to  Lord  Weliesley.  The  latter*  miignanimousiy, 
but  I  tliink  most  foolishly,  said,  he  considered  C— g's  services  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  so  much  consequence  that  he  would  resign  ;  and 
accordingly  sent  his  resignation,  stating,  however,  that  he  would  not 
condescend  to  take  any  oilier  office.  This  had  nearly  produced  the 
resignation  of  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Camden,  and  Bathurst.  They  saw 
plainly,  that  if  (he  D.  of  Portland  could  give  way  to  Canning,  so  far  as 
to  tarn  out  Lord  Cas.  merely  because  that  gentleman  chose  ii,  Canning 
was  really  the  Minister,  the  Duke  but  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  and 
tlial  the  world  must  see  it  too,  and  that  every  body  was  at  ibe  mercy  of 
that  gentleman's  caprice.  This  intended  measure  alarmed  the  duke; 
iie  thought  the  King  would  be  deserted ;  thai  if  some  other  great  noble- 
man was  put  in  his  place  we  might  be  all  kept  together  still ;  and  so 
the  Duke  sent  in  a  lender  of  his  resignation,  and  the  King  accepted  it : 
and  he  has  commanded  Perceval,  Liverpool,  and  myself  to  gel  him  an 
Administration,  which  I  think  we  shall  not  he  able  to  do.  For,  mark 
what  follows.  This  well-inlended  step  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  has 
produced  what  shows  me  that  I  have  been  right  in  my  conjecturps,  what 
from  the  first  have  heen  Canning's  objects.  Canning  instantly  wrote 
to  Peteeval,  to  say  that  some  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  Minister,  and  in  a  roundabout  way  intimated  that  he,  Canning,  could 
not  think  of  Perceval's  being  Minister,  which  of  course  left  Canning 
the  only  person  to  he  Minister;  and  he  intimated,  that  if  either  there 
was  a  minister  in  (he  U.  of  Lords,  or  Perceval  was  Minister,  that  he 
(C.)  must  resign.  This  quick  step  appears  to  me,  I  own,  to  have  been 
a  mode  of  trying  whether  Perceval's  attachment  to  the  king  would  be 
so  far  taken  by  surprise,  as  to  lead  him,  at  the  moment,  lo  give  way. 
Little  P.,  however,  was  upon  the  alert:  he  stated  his  willingness  to  re- 
main as  he  was,  provided  nobody  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  put 
over  his  head,  but  he  would  not  act  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Minister, 
tho'  upon  equal  terms  with  him  he  would  act.  Canning's  present  sug- 
gestions therefore  seem  to  be,  that  he  will  resign.  I  think,  however, 
he  will  make  an  attempt,  professing  to  fall  in  with  the  purpose  of  having 
a  Minister  in  the  H.  of  Lords,  to  gel  somebody  named  who- shall  be  en- 
tirely under  his  own  influence;  and  if  thai  scheme  does  not  succeed, 
which  I  think  it  will  not,  he  will  retire;  and  will  thus,  in  the  attempt 
to  gratify  his  ambiiinn,  have  contrived  to  overthrow  himself  and  all  of 
uii  along  with  him ;  and  this  is  called  serxing  the  King. 

"  There  are  but  two  things  which  in  that  case  can  be  done.  The 
one  is  to  attempt  la  strengthen  the  King's  friends  who  hang  together, 
by  some  junction  of  parties  ;  the  other,  to  fight  it  out  with  such  aid  as 

*  Lord  Casllereagh  must  be  meant. 
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ve  ca  gel  from  our  own  party.  I  think  Liverpool  clearly  is  for  the 
former  plan ;  I  think  Perceval  also  is,  but  not  so  clearly, — he  has 
doubts  I  own  I  do  not  like  if.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  nobody,  ihai 
JO  ns  fro  a  other  parties,  would  join  unless  I  cease  to  be  Chancellor; 
an  I  n  he  next  pl?ce,  I  have  an  opinion  about  diis  thing  called  'June- 
1  on  of  parties,'  which  would  disincline  me  to  remain  Chancellor,  I 
tl  nk  t  ever  strengthens  any  body,  and  it  does  nobody  credit.  And 
ihal  bodj  of  us  who  have  hitherto  thought  ourselves  strong  in  public 
op  10  would  lose  the  whole  of  the  good  opinion  of  (he  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  think  it  very  clear,  that  if  we  stand  alnne,  we  must 
fall  aftfir  a  very  short — very,  very  short — desperate  conflict,  wilh  the 
Opposition  joined  by  Canning  and  his  followers.  In  the  latter  mode 
I  think  (he  King  will  oblige  us  to  fight  the  batde,  at  all  hazards,  if  he 
can  persuade  ns — but  I  am  not  sure  he  can  persuade  enough  of  us  to 
fight  il  so.  Upon  the  whole  1  think  it  quiie  clear,  either  that  some 
jnnelion  of  parties  will  immediately  lake  place,  or  that  a  change  with- 
out a  junction  of  parties  will  very  soon  take  place.  What  will  you 
think  of  politicians,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  has  even  been  suggested  that 
Perceval  should  return  to  the  law,  and  be  made  Chancellor,  and  thai, 
to  provide  for  lieeping  things  together  in  this  way,  1  should  retire? 
Perceval  himself  told  me  this :  he  did  not  name  Canning  as  proposing  it, 
but  I  take,  upon  suspicion,  that  to  have  been  so ;  and  then,  Perceval 
being  Chancellor,  Canning  might  be  Minister.  Perceval  treated  this 
as  he  ought. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  things  go  on  ;  and  though, 
as  they  are  going  on,  I  can  give  no  guess  when  I  shall  have  the  bless- 
ing of  seeing  you,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  either  I  shall  rcluin  to  you 
without  the  Seals  in  my  hand,  which  I  think  very  probable, — or,  if 
that  is  not  so,  that  before  Christmas  they  will  not  be  in  those  hands. 
Immediately,  therefore,  or  shortly,  those  days  will  commence  in  which 
we  may,  with  God's  blessing,  fear  no  interruption  of  our  happiness  by 
any  future,  even  temporary,  separation  between  us.  7'Ma  I  wrile  alt 
to  yourself." 

While  ihings  continued  in  this  plight,  he  thus  vents  his  spleen  against 
Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  another  letter  to  Lady  Eldon  :— 

"I  think  the  individual  who  has  occasioned  all  this  mischief,  is 
Vanity  in  a  human  form.  Nothing  will  serve  him  but  being  what  he 
will  never  be  permitted  io  be. 

"And  I  believe  now,  such  is  the  imbecility  of  man,  that  the  old  D., 
who  had  resigned,  is  trying,  in  vain,  to  get  back  again." 

He  continues  his  bulletins  :— 

"ThnrEday  (Sept.  14th.) 
■"  My  cvitn  BEAR  Life, 

"One  after  another,  all  of  us  saw  the  King  yesterday:  he  is  more  to 
be  pitied  than  any  man  in  his  dominions:  and  one  ambitious  man  is 
the  cause  of  all  he  now  suffers.  Mr.  C.  thinks  proper,  that  his  deter- 
mination not  10  act  under  a  third  person,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  but  be 
himself  Minister,  should  remain  unshaken;  and  his  resignation  [is] 
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certain.  I  am  just  going  to  a  meeting  of  auch  of  us  as  have  hearts  feel- 
ing fur  the  King,  to  see  what  can  possibly  be  done,  as  all  attempts  lo 
bring  matters  to  rights  again  have  finally  failed.  I  cannot,  for  one,  see 
a  ray  of  hope  that  any  thing  can  be  arranged,  which'  can  have  any  en- 
durance,— if  indeed  any  arrangement  whatever  can  be  made ;  and  yet 
the  poor  E.,  in  language  that  makes  one's  heart  bleed  for  him,  urges 
thai  we  should  not  run  away  from  him.  My  head  and  heart  are  per- 
plexed and  grieved  for  my  old  master's  sake ;  upon  my  own  account  I 
do  not  care  a  fig  about  ii." 

"  Friday  morning,  (Sept.  15th.) 
"  After  a  great  many  hours  spent  in  consultations  yesterday,  to  be 
succeeded  by  more  to-day,  among  those  in  whom  the  King  thinks  he 
can  Btill  have  confidence,  we  have  formed,  or  shall  form,  opinions 
which  are  to  be  offered  to  his  consideration,  and  which  he  will  adopt 
or  reject  as  he  thinks  fit.  I  still  think  that  it  cannot  end  in  my  remain- 
ing in  office.  I  use  the  expression,  in  whom  the  King  thinks  he  can 
have  confidence,  hecause  I  am  sure  there  is  scarce  a  man  living,  of 
whom  he  can  say  that  he  knows  he  may  have  confidence  in  him.  I 
wish  to  God  the  thing  was  settled  one  way  or  the  other!  If  I  knew 
that  I  was  to  go  out,  I  would  come  to  you  instantly,  and  stay  over 
Christmas;  if  I  knew  I  was  to  stay  in,  I  could  then  know  when  and 
how  I  was  to  see  you.  Some  of  the  plans  proposed  are  what  I  do 
most  greatly  abhor,  and  1  think  they  won't  succeed,  I  have  offered 
my  offline  lo  the  King,  and  told  him,  for  I  write  constantly  when  I  don't 
see  him,  my  Jikings  and  dislikings.  'For  God's  sake,'  he  says, '  don't 
you  run  away  from  me :  don't  reduce  me  to  the  state  in  which  you 
formerly  left  me.  You  are  my  sheet  anchor!'  1  fear  the  eff"ects  of  his 
afiiation  and  agony — and  I  do  pray  God  to  protect  him  in  this  his  hour 
of  distress. 

md  kindest  providence  v 

"  Monday,  Sept.  18th. 
"I  proceed  to  tell  you  with  much  feeling,  that  the  train  of  settlement 
we  seemed  to  have  got  into  is  all  undone.  Shocked  as  I  am  lo  say  ii, 
George  Rose  has  declared  his  atiachmentto  Canning, — Huskisson  has 
done  the  same, — Charles  Long  won't  abide  by  us, — Sturges  Bourne  has 
declared  for  Canning.  Aa  these  are  the  four  men  of  business,  it  appeared 
islastnightthal.wiihoutjunclion,  the  King  must  be  sacrificed;  with  it, 
'  ■  ,0  be  saved  in  any  degree  of  comfort.  We  are 
what  is  to  be  communicated  10  him  at  a  raeei- 
I  cannot  help  thinking  hot  that  it  mnst,  that 
1  my  being  restored  to  a  life  of  privacy." 

"Thursday,  Sept.  21at. 
Hv  r.VBR  LOVED  El-IZA, 

"After  I  finished  my  letter  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  levee,  and  I  had  an 
dience  of  the  King  for  a  full  hour.     His  agitation  and  uneasiness  were 
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surli  as  have  left  me  perfectly  agitaled  Biid  uneasy  ever  since  I  Icfi  him. 
though,!  ihank  God,  I  am  quite  well.  I  dare  not  commit  lo  paper  what 
passed,  for  fear  accident  should  not  bring  that  paper  to  the  hands  of  my 
Eliza :  and  though  I  promised  her  a  letter  of  particulars,  the  particulars 
that  passed  are  really  so  very  special  in  their  kind,  that  I  cannot  com- 
municate ihem  even  to  her  except  in  conversation — and  would  I  could 
have  that  conversation!  He  would  not  decide  what  he  would  do,  but 
said  he  should  compose  a  paper  al  Windsor  last  night,  and  require  from 
us  written  answers  to  several  questions  he  should  put  in  that  paper,  and 
order  us  to  be  convened  to-day  to  consider  the  questions  and  give  the 
answers:  and  accordingly  we  are  summoned  to  meet  at  one  o'clock  at 
Perceval's ;  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  from  what  I  know,  that  we  may 
sit  there  till  cue  in  the  morning'.  By  me  I  mean  such  of  us  as  have  not 
resigned  or  tendered  our  resignations." 

The  same  day  had  taken  place,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  the  famous 
duel  between  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  in  which  the  latter  received  a 
pistol-ball  in  his  thigh.  The  Chancellor  continues  his  bulletins  to  Lady 
Eldon;— 

"Sept.  aad,  Friday. 
"  iVIy  EVER  Desrest, 

I  had  hoped,  when  I  wrote  yesterday,  that  I  should  have  been  a  great 
deal  wiser  lo-day  than  I  am.  We  waited  at  our  meeting  to  a  late  hour, 
but  no  paper  came  from  the  King.  I  infer  from  this  that  he  is  in  a  most 
unhappy  stale  of  difficulty,  and  knows  not  what  to  do;  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  something  of  the  very  worst  sort  may  follow  upon  the  agitation. 
If  it  pleases  God  to  avert  this  greatest  of  all  evils,  we  shall,  I  hope, 
have  his  paper  to-day,  and  proceed  in  the  consideration  of  it.  But  if 
he  has  taken  so  much  lime  to  consider  it,  I  fear  I  must  look  to  those  he- 
fore  whom  it  is  to  be  laid  taking  some  before  they  can  make  up  their 
minds  what  answer  they  shall  give  to  his  questions  and  observations; 
and  thus  things  train  on  from  day  to  day,  through  a  period  of  lime  which 
is  very  long,  and  seems  tonger  and  longer  as  it  is  protracted.  This  dread- 
ful business  of  the  duel  between  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  whilst  it  is 
to  be  lamented  on  every  ground,  adds  difficulty  to  difficulty,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  create  a  great  deal  indeed  of  additional  uneasiness  in  the 
King's  mind." 

"Saturday,  Sept.  23d. 

"  After  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  meeting,  and  I  there 
found  liial  Perceval  had  received  the  King's  paper,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions,  and  the  most  affecting,  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  my 
life.  After  discussing  the  strength  which  any  Administration  could  have 
thai  did  not  include  G.  and  G.,  he  acknowledges  that  there  would  be  a 
weakness  in  it,  which  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  people  calls  upon  him,  by 
every  personal  sacrifice  not  affecting  his  honour  and  conscience,  to  endea- 
vour to  avoid :  he  therefore  permits  his  present  servants  to  converse  with 
them  upon  a  moreexiended  Adminislralion  than  his  present  servants  could 
themselves  make,  but  declares  previously  and  solemnly,  that,  if  any  ar- 
rangement is  oflcred  to  him  which  does  not  include  such  a  share  of  his 
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present  servants  as  shall  effectually  protect  iiim  against  the  renewal  of 
measures  which  his  conscience  cannot  assent  to,  that  he  will  go  on  with 
his  present  servants  at  all  hazards,  throwing  himsetf  upon  his  people  and 
hia  God, — his  people,  whose  rights,  he  says,  he  never  knowingly  in 
jured,  and  his  God,  to  whose  presence  he  is  determined,  whenever  he 
is  called  hence,  to  go  with  a  pure  conscience.  He  predicts,  however, 
that  though  he,  in  duty  to  his  people,  submils  to  this  mortifying  step, 
they(G.  and  G.)  will  not  allow  any  effect  to  it;  and  then  addresses  him- 
self in  the  most  pathetic  strains  lo  all  his  present  servants,  calling  forth 
:ill  their  courage,  their  resources,  and  the  discharge  of  their  dutj-  to  him. 
Perceval  and  Liverpool,  therefore,  will  talk  with  the  two  G.'e;  and  it 
will  either  end  in  a  junction,  wiih  a  good  many  of  the  present  servants 
left,  or  we  shall  live  for  about  a  fortnight  after  Parliament  meets.  They 
cannot  begin  their  conferences  till  about  the  middle  of  the  week;  and  I 
should  suppose,  if  ihey  begin  conferences,  they  will  conclude  them  in 
tiie  week,  i  shall  not,  however,  be  surprised  if  these  gentlemen,  the 
G.'s,  refuse  to  confer  at  all  with  Perceval  and  Liverpool,  and  I  think 
iliey  will  refuse,  espeeially  if  they  have  any  understanding  with  Canning, 
The  King  has  also  written  a  most  dignified  paper  upon  the  fact  of  two 
persons,  yet  having  the  Seals  of  Secretaries  of  Stale  in  their  hands,  fight- 
ing a  duel.  I  doubt  much  whether  he  will  permit  either  of  them  to  make 
their  formal  resignations  iii  his  presence." 

"  Sept.  aeth,  Thursday, 
"  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  lo  thiuk  any  thing  so  proper  or  so  good  for 
me  as  to  have  done  with  office  now,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
some  degree  of  quiet  and  retirement;  but  I  am  afraid,  and  indeed  sure, 
that  unless  he  is  so  driven  to  the  wall  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  what- 
ever that  he  wishes  lo  do,  he  will  make  il  a  most  difiicull  thing  for  me 
10  quit  his  service.  Yet  [  shall  beg  very  hard,  for  in  truth  the  labour  of 
my  office  is  loo  much  for  me  in  the  lime  of  business,  and  what  recom- 
pense can  I  have  for  what — I  speak  from  my  present  sufferings — for 
what  I  undergo,  in  having  my  time  of  vacation  mined  as  this  is!"         , 

"  Monday,  Oct.  2d. 
"  My  ever  Dearest  and  most  Beloved, 

"  I  told  ynu  in  a  little  note,  on  Saturday,  that  I  was  obliged  lo  go  to 
Windsor:  1  was  compelled  lo  do  it,  and  therefore  I  could  not  help  my- 
self. I  was  called  lip  inlheiiighi.soastoset  ffexactlvatth  eeo'  lock 
in  ihe  morning:  and  I  was  with  the  King  fron  se  en  un  1  a  1  le  af  er 
eight,  engaged  with  him  in  conversation,  lie  os  e  e  ng  a  d  ffec 
ing,  and  important  that  I  have  ever  had  w  h  man  n  nyl  e  I  shall 
Mon,  I  ibank  God,  I  shall  soon  be  able  lo  «t3  e  the  j  c  la  of  t 
my  dearest  Elizabeth's  hearing,  and  tiiese  par  cula  a  I  really  dare  not 
commit  lo  paper.  The  general  result  is  ll  a  we  a)  n  mak  gaud 
arrangements,  without  junction,  as  we  can — standing  of  course  till  Par- 
liament meets,  and  then  standing  or  falling  as  that  body  will  please  lo 
deal  with  us.     I  think  we  had  better  have  resigned ;  but  that  (he  King 
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would  not  hear  of  for  a  moment.  I  think  going  on,  willi  the  certainty 
of  being  turned  out,  would  be  better  than  junction:  at  least  to  me  it  la 
more  acceptable;  and  if  we  are  turned  out,  as  we  shall  be,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  remembering  that  I  declined  being  a  negotiator  for 
junction,  and  have  stood,  throughout,  the  servant  of  no  man  or  men, 
but  the  King,  and  determined  to  abide  by  him  and  him  only,  to  his  last 
breath,  or  to  my  last  breath,  as  far  as  I  have  any  thing  to  do  wilh  poli- 
tics. After  I  left  him,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Encombe  serFanl  I 
found  waiting  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  had  just  heard  that  I  was  there, 
and  had  got  breakfast  for  tae :  and  I  was  shown  up  to  his  aparlmenis  ; 
and  I  received  agreatproof  of  his  good  nature  and  atlentiou,  as  I  thought 
it,  and  as  he  certainly  meant  it;  for  he  had  sent  off  for  and  got  up  Wil- 
liam Henry  from  Mrs.  Middlelon's,*  and  he  breakfasted  wilh  us  at  the 
Castle.  This  was  a  very  pleasing  incident.  I  had  very  little  time  to 
stay,  and  after  sitting  awhile  and  shaking  hands  with  William  Henry, 
who  is  very  well,  I  returned  here  upon  my  business.  Perceval  will  be 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  That 
isatpresent  the  only  appointment  settled.  Lord  Melville  is  behaving 
well;  so  is  Lord  Sidmouth.  Bui  what  is  most  unexpected,  the  Prince 
has  really  conducted  himself  towards  his  father  upon  this  occasion  with 
exemplary  propriety.  The  King  showed  me  yesterday  the  Prince's 
letter  to  him,  and  his  answer ;  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  them  when  I 
see  you. 

"  At  the  end  of  my  conversation  with  him  (the  King)  I  asked  his 
leave  to  return  to  Encombe.  He  said  I  should  not  ga  till  after  his  levee 
on  Wednesday,  for  he  must  see  me  there ;  that  I  might  then  put  myself 
in  my  chaise,  come  to  you  without  slopping,  and  slay  with  you  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  This  was  our  bargain  at  parting;  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, to  dine  wilh  you  on  Thursday.  And  of  God  I  have  no  blessing 
to  ask  or  pray  for  with  so  much  of  anxiety  and  importunity,  as  that 
nothing  mayinlerrupt  this.  I  think  nothing  will  or  can.  O  that  I  was 
with  you  !     For  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever, 

"  Yours,  your  own, 

"  Etnon." 

Extracts  from  two  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Wiiliam  will  complete  the  his- 
tory of  this  famous  journey  lo  London,  and  bring  him  back,  still  hold- 
ing the  Great  Seal,  to  Encombe, 

^  "Oct.  4th,  i809, 


"If  you  recollect  at  what  vast  distances  men  lo  be  talked  with  are, 
you'll  not  be  surprised  that  1  have  not  filled  up  vacant  offices  in  my 
correspondence.  Melville  must  either  be  in  office  or  be  satisfied  with 
bfiing  out  of  it.  Now  a  letter  to  him,  and  an  answer  from  him,  and  a 
reply  to  his  answer,  oceupies  thirteen  days  and  a  half  There's  a  hope 
that  Lord  Weliesby  will  lake  the  Foreign  Secretaryship.     He   is  in 

•  Eton  Sthool. 
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Spain.  I  think  Batliurst  will  have  it  ad  interim.  One  iufinile  diifi- 
cuiiy  about  Sidmouth  is,  that  every  person  connected  wish  him  must 
have  ojice  found  for  him :  Bragge,  Vansitlart,  Hi!ey,  Hobhouse,  &c.  &c. 
Sidmouih's  army  are  all  officers,  and  no  soldiers.  I  suspect  George 
Rose  wants  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  to  calling  Farlia- 
ment  soon,  thai  will  never  do.  Bets  here  go  twenty  guineas  to  one,  (hat 
we  never  face  it.  Bnt  otlds  are  sometimes  lost.  I  think  we  shall  .now 
have  no  Parliament  on  this  side  <if  Christmas. 

"  The  silence  of  such  of  Cas.'s  colleagues  who  know  of  the  matter 
cannot  be  well  vindicated.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  feel  uneasy; 
though  the  period  at  which  I  heard  it,  the  personage  (the  K.,)  who  told 
it  me,  and  the  injunction  with  which  he  accompanied  a  communication 
which  I  must  needs  say  be  ought  not  to  have  made  under  such  an  in- 
junction,give  me  a  good  deal  to  say  for  myself.  But,  in  some  degree, 
all  who  knew  it  have  been— more  or  less  blamablc,  but— blamable. 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  \he  Walcheren  business.  But  that 
business  itself  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  The  island  must  be  eva- 
cuated, and  I  think  you'll  soon  hear  the  Array  accusing  the  Navy,  and 
the  Navy  accusing  the  Army,  as  the  cause  of  the  failure.  There  will 
be  warm  blood  in  the  two  services. 

'■  Harrowby,  I  think,  wii)  go  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  if  he  continues 
to  exist:  he  is  very  ill.  If  you  don't  hear  from  mc  on  Friday,  1  shall 
have  gone  to  Encombe  to  bring  my  family  home,  with  such  leave  of  ab- 
sence HS  the  King  to-day  shall  offer  me.  I  shall  not  ask  any;  but  E 
have  had  a  hint  that  he  means  to  press  a  short  absence  on  me.  In  fact 
I  have  got  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  good  I  can  do  here," 

"  Encombe,  Oct,  Tth,  1809. 

"nEARBROTIIBR. 

"  As  I  intimated  it  was  likelv,  I  set  out  after  the  levee,  about  eight  at 
night  on  Wednesday,  for  this'  place,  and  I  got  here  late  nn  Thursday, 
though  I  did  not  stop  on  the  mad.  1  lay  so  long  in  bed  on  Friday  that 
I  lost  the  post,  and  this  I  write  on  Saturday  evening  for  tomorrow's 
post,  Saturday  not  being  post-day  here.  I  shall  have  all  things  packed 
up  here,  that  we  may  all  return  on  a  moment's  notice  lo  rae  to  come 
back.  After  the  full  expIanaUnn  I  have  given  of  all  I  have  lo  say  on 
the  present  business,  I  do  not  know  why  1  should  be  called  up,  but  I 
take  it  for  granted  I  shall,  and  therefore  shall  have  my  household  as 
well  as  myself,  in  a  complete  packed-up  state.  The  Duke  of  P.  gave 
me  a  fair  opportunity  enough,  for  he  took  occasion  to  tell  me,  that,  let 
what  would  happen,  I  must  not  leave  the  King:  he  would  not  endnre 
it— that  is,  he,  the  King,  would  not.  I  replied,  that  1  thought  if  there 
was  a  junction,  the  new  ones  would  not  endure  me,  and  that  1  was  hurt 
to  tind  that,  among  the  old  ones,  those  whose  confidence  I  thought  I  had, 
had  been  represented  to  be  ready  enough  lo  suggest  my  separation  from 
office,  and  therefore  frnm  the  King,  without  even  the  mention  of  it  to 
me.  lie  was  apparently  embarrassed,  said  nothing,  and  looked  foolish. 
I  should  have  pressed  him  to  the  quick,  but  a  man  labouring  under  the 
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torment  of  the  stone  at  the  moment  was  less  an  object  of  pity.  Of  my 
fact  I  am  sure :  there  are  so  many  witnesses  to  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
mistake." 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  allow  Lord  Elilon,  in  this  affair,  to  be  his 
own  historian,  and  these  letters  afford  the  most  favourable  specimen  I 
have  met  with  of  his  e])isiolary  style.  Once  more  had  he  conipleWily 
triumphed  in  political  intrigue.  Perceval,  whom  he  favoured,  was  now- 
Prime  Minister ;  and  Canning,  who  had  tiie  audacity  lo  think  of  a  new 
Lord  Chancellor,  was,  for  the  presetil,  chased  from  office — though  des- 
tined hereafter  to  have  his  revenge,  by  aclually  putting  the  Great  Seal 
into  the  hand  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Lord  Eldon  was  known  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  late  crisis, 
and  his  official  life  was  for  some  time  considered  very  precarious.  Of 
the  public  opinion  upon  this  subject  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the 
result  of  an  eleclion  for  the  office  of  Ohancetlor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Had  a  vacancy  in  this  office  taken  place  when  he  was  under- 
stood 10  be  firmly  seated  ou  the  woolsack,  he  must  have  succeeded  lo  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  combining  every  possible  qualification  for  it — 
academical  distinction — uiiBpoited  private  character— high  church-and- 
king  principles — and  a  steady  opposition  to  any  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters — with  the  prospect  of  long-con- 
tinuing lo  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  At  present,  the  last  and 
not  the  least  essential  was  wanting.  The  "G.  and  G.  negotiation"  was 
well  known,  and  many  thought  that  within  a  few  weeks  Lord  Grenville 
would  be  at  the  head  of  ihe  Treasury,  with  Lord  Erskine,  or  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  died  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  I^ord 
Flldon  and  Lord  Grenville  were  started  as  candidates  to  succeed  him. 
The  King  said  «  it  would  be  hard  if  Cambridge  had  a  Unitarian  Chan- 
cellor," and  Oxford  a  Popish  one."  This  was  a  strong  declaration 
against  Lord  Grenville  for  his  advocacy  of  Catliolic  emancipation,  and 
Lord  Eldon  conslrned  it  into  a  pledge  to  support  himself— which  lie 
evidently  thought  had  been  violated.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  a 
party  at  Oourl  brought  forward  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  very  respecla- 
ble  nobleman;  bnl  having  nothing  lo  recommend  him  except  his  high 
lineage,  and  that  he  kept  near  Oxford  the  best  appointed  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  all  England.     On  this  occurrence  Lord  Eldon  wrote  lo  a 

"After  it  was  fully  understood  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  refused 

for  me,  he  has  become  a  candidate.  This  makes  confusion  more  con- 
fu9ed;  but  I  shall  stand  ii  out,  as  I  have  consented  to  stand— for  I  can- 
not be  made  a  fool  of  with  my  own  consent;  and  therefore,  if  both  the 
D.  of  B.  and  I  go  to  the  wall,  atid  Grenvdie  succeeds,  my  consolation 
is  that  I  am  not  to  bhirae." 
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At  t!ie  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were,  Beauforl,  238;  Eiaoii, 
393.  Crenville,  406.  Lord  Eldon  was  more  hurt  by  this  disappoint- 
ment than  by  any  he  ever  experienced  in  his  life.  He  declared  thai 
he  had  been  alrociously  ill-used ;  he  suspected  that  even  the  King  had 
betrayed  him,  and  he  loudly  blustered  about  resigning  the  Great  Seal — 
of  course,  without  for  a  moment  having  bad  any  such  intention.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  High  Steward  of  (he  Uni- 
versity, he  ought  to  have  ofliciaied  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor.    Thus  he  poured  forth  his  grief  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William: — 

"  I  have  written  to  the  King  to  know  whether  any  part  of  my  con- 
duct could  justify  the  Oxford  reports,  that  I  had  not  his  support,  or  that 
he  was  hurt  that  I  did  not  give  way  to  Beauforl.  From  him-  I  have 
had  a  satisfactory  letter.  I  still  think  that  I  can't  remain  (with  the  public 
opinion  that  I  have  not  been  supported)  where  I  am;  and  I  persuade 
myself  that  if  I  feel  compelled  to  retire  from  my  great  office,  because  I 
don't  choose  to  sacrifice  the  pretensions  of  a  man  long  labouiing  for  the 
public,  to  a  fo.x-huntiiig  Duke,  I  shall  not  fail  to  have  your  approba- 
tion. I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  answer 
to  a  complaint  of  mine,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  I  bad  the  sup- 
port of  Government! !  !  As  to  what  I  am  to  do  about  the  High  Steward- 
ship, I  am  willing  to  pause :  but,  upon  lookina  into  the  statutes,  and  my 
oath  of  office,  I  may  be  called  upon  to  do  what  I  never  will  do.  The 
short  result  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  perhaps  the  best  resuli,  (bat  a  few 
weeks  will  send  me  to  dear  Encombe  as  a  resting-place  between  vexa- 
tion and  the  grave." 

He  asserted  that  (he  Duke  of  Beaufort's  committee  had  turned  the 
election  by  voting  against  iiim ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter-in-law  he 
said,  "Aristocratic  combination  beat  me,  and  without  eombinalion  it 
could  not  have  hurt  me.  Of  private  ingratiltide  I  have  seen  much,  that 
gives  more  pain  than  the  gout.     Ingratitude  bites  hard." 

Among  ihe  ungrateful,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  bis  own  mind  he 
numbered  George  IH.,  whom  he  considered  indebted  to  him  for  still 
wearing  the  crown.  The  King's  letter  to  him,  if  his  Majesty  was  quite 
sincere,  ought  to  have  appeased  him : — 

"Windsor  Castle,  Dec.  16th,  1809." 

"The  King  has  received  the  Chancellor's  letter,  and  sincerely  con- 
curs with  him  in  lamenting  the  issue  of  the  contest  at  Oxford,  both  on 
public  grounds,  and  from  motives  personal  lo  the  Chancellor.  His 
Majesty  desires  the  Chancellor  will  feel  assured  thai  he  has  approved 
his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  business,  as  well  by 
allowing  himself  lo  be  named  a  candidaie,  and  as  continuing  so  to  the 
close  of  the  poll;  his  Majesly  being  very  sensible  that  he  could  not, 
with  honour  or  with  advantage  lo  the  general  cause,  retire  after  his 
friends  had  been  engaged  lo  support  his  well-founded  pretensions. 

"George  R." 

Notwithstanding  his  professions  of  entire  belief  in  the  King's  good 
failh,  the  following  letier  to  Sir  William,  I  think,  indicates  that  sus- 
picious on  the  subject  still  haunted  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  reconciled 
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to  the  notion  of  retaining  the  Great  Seal  chiefly  by  considerations  that 
this  course  was  for  hia  own  advantage; — 

"if  I  doubted  the  King's  gooil  failh,  I  should  not  hesitate  one  momenl ; 
bul  considering  what  we  were  pledged  to,  with  reference  to  Mm,  before 
this  unforlunale  bnsiness  was  engaged  in, — to  stand  by  him  on  his  ac- 
count, and  on  thai  on/i/.— if  he  has  kept  good  faith,  I  doubt  whether  I 
can  oonlribnte  to  the  immediate  destniction  of  the  Adminisiration  by 
my  resignation,  and  wheiher  then  I  shall  not  be  told  that  I  have  ruined 
the  K.,  as  I  have  ruined  the  D.  of  B.,  more  especially  as  the  question 
of  its  existence,  if  I  remain,  is  probably  a  question  of  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night. Independent  of  this,  all  my  own  reasoning,  and  every  fact  you 
stale  to  tne,  make  resignation  the  step  1  ought  to  lake;  and  this  I  must 
discuss  with  you  when  I  see  you.  Yours, 

"Eldox," 

II  required  Hltle  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  to  drive  away 
this  fancy  of  resignation,  by  which  the  Chancellor  himself  could  not 
have  been  for  a  moment  deceived,  for  he  would  quite  as  soon  have  put 
a  voluntary  end  to  his  natural  as  to  his  official  existence. 
'  As  long  as  George  III.  was  able  to  execute  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, Lord  Eldon  served  him  zealously  and  faithfully,  and  perhaps  iheir 
friendship  did  not  suffer  any  abatement;  but  I  do  not  subsequently  find 
any  marks  of  fond  intercourse  between  them  as  in  former  times,  and  the 
Chancellor  now  began  to  strive  gradually  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Certainly  the  situation  of  Mr.  Perceval's  new  Ministry  seemed  very 
inauspicious.  It  had  serious  dangers  to  encounter  from  the  distractions 
which  stili  prevailed  in  the  Tory  party,  and  it  had  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  Walcheien  expedition,  which  was  not  more  disastrous  than 
ill-planned, — while  the  Orders  in  Council  were  rapidly  tending  to  in- 
volve us  in  war  with  America. 

The  last  session  of  Parliament  held  while  George  III.  actually  sat 
upon  the  throne  began  in  January,  1810,  and  was  very  tempestuous. 
Lord  Eldon  was  suffering  from  ill-heallh,  and  he  look  no  part  in  the 
debates  respecting  the  Walcheren  expedition  and  the  warlike  operations 
in  the  Peninsula;  but  he  was  forced  up  to  oppose  a  bill  which  the  House 
of  Commons  hsd  passed  to  forbid  the  granting  of  offices  in  reversion. 
Pa  d  1810  1  ^^  said:  "Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  wonld  ever  continue 
to  be  considered  as  an  ornament,  if  not  an  oracle,  lo  the 
profession  to  which  he  had  beionged,  had,  he  knew,  highly  disapproved 
of  reversions,' — as  had  Lord  Coke.  Bul  siill,  their  authority  was  not 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  We  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we 
meddled  with  a  system  which  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Constitution 
for  three  centuries.  He  did  not  deny  that  some  good  might  be  effected 
by  judicious  regulation, — by  the  curtailment  of  emoluments  in  some 
cases,  and  by  their  toial  abolition  in  others.  Without  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  would  not  become  (heir  Lordships  to  legislate  upon  the  subject; 
and  no  inquiry,  he  believed,  would  warrant  the  House  in  going  to  the 
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lenglii  proposed  in  this  bill.  Whatever  llie  censure  which  he  might 
incur  for  his  dislilte  to  innovation,  he  never  could  consent  to  legislate  in 
the  dark ;  but  he  protesled  against  being  considered  as  an  enemy  of  all 
reform,  merely  because  he  was  averse  to  reform  which  he  could  not 
understand.  He  had  himself  procured  reversions  for  members  of  his 
own  family,  as  former  Cbancellora  had  done, — and  certainly  without 
the  smallest  conception  ihat  he  was  doing  any  dung  of  an  objeciionable 
nature.  Having  done  this,  he  now  desired  to  avow  it;  though  certainly 
the  value  of  the  offices  so  bestowed  by  himself,  altogether,  was  not  suf- 
licienl  to  make  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  (he  gifts  a  matter  of  any 
great  uneasiness  lo  the  expectants."  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  100  to  67,* 

The  Chancellor  was  next  alarmed  by  a  bill  of  Sir  S.  Romilly's,  which 
had  passed  the  Commons,  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
offence  of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  lo  the  value  of  5s.  Commenting 
upon  a  very  just  observation,  that  "certainty  is  of  more  importance  than 
severity  of  punishment,  with  a  view  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,"  he  ehose  to  represent  that  those  who  were  for  militating  the 
severiiy  of  the  penal  code  wished  that  each  offence  should  invariably 
be  visited  by  the  same  decree  of  secondary  punisbmeni, — whereas  they 
only  contended  that  (he  highest  punishment  (hat  it  would  be  proper  to 
inflict  in  any  case  should  be  defined — leaving  extenuating  circumstances 
still  10  have  their  duo  weight.  After  contending  for  the  necessity  of 
some  discretion  being  left  in  (he  judge,  he  said,  "I  remember  a  whole 
family  indicted  before  me  for  stealing  a  single  sheep.  It  was  a  case  of 
peculiar  hardship.  These  poor  people  were  driven  to  (he  commission 
of  a  capital  crime  by  the  pressing  calls  of  famine— exhausted  nature,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  restraint  of  human  laws,  threw  aside  every  con- 
sideration of  honesty,  and  these  unhappy  wretches  committed  an  offence 
which  subjected  ihem  to  a  capital  punishment.  Now,  my  Lords,  no 
man  living  could  say  that  this  was  a  case  where  the  judge  should  have 
no  discretion.  There  is  no  man  living  who  could  go  through  such  a 
trial  without  feeling  that  he  should  commit  a  greater  crime  than  the  un- 
happy wretches  themselves,  if  he  permitted  the  law  to  lake  its  course. 
— I  shall  now  mention  a  case  where  the  principle  is  applicable  the  other 
way.  It  likewise  ocearred  before  me,  during  the  short  lime  I  had  the 
honour  lo  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  A  man  was  indicted 
for  stealing  a  horse,  of  the  small  value  of  7s.  6rf.,  and  ivhioh  he  had 
sold  for  that  sum  to  a  horse  butcher.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  learn,  that  for  so  trifling  an  offence  I 
suffered  ihe  law  to  take  ils  course.  The  punishment  of  death,  for  this 
offence  only,  might  appear  extremely  harsh;  but,  my  Lords,  in  this 
instance  I  was  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  the  detail  of  which  I  have  noiv  fresh  upon  my  memory.  It  ap- 
peared, I  think,  that  on  the  prisoner  were  found  skeleton  keys  of  all  the 
turnpike  gates  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  which  he  had  raanifesily 

■  15  Pari.  Deb.  597,  600. 
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procured  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  regular  business  of  a  horse- 
stealer. When  we  talk  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  the  objec- 
tion lo  the  law  is  much  diminished  by  the  practice  of  it:  for  ii  is  severe 
only  by  lis  frequent  execution,  whereas  in  practice  its  execution  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  differ  about  theories,  if  ihe  prac- 
tice reconciles  the  difference."*— He  was  thus  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  punishment  which  the  law  awarded  was  not  usually  in- 
flicied  i  and  he  seems  to  justify  the  principle  that  to  trespass  on  a  com- 
mon should  be  made  a  capital  offence,  because  the  trespasser  may  have 
a  pistol  or  a  dose  of  arsenic  in  his  pocket,  and  ought  to  be  hanged  as  if 
convicted  of  highway  robbery  or  murder.  I  make  great  allowance  for 
narrow-minded  prejudice;  but  it  would  be  to  confound  all  ihe  disiinc- 
tions  of  right  and  wrong  not  to  praise  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Romilly, 
and  not  to  censure  the  systematic  opposition  of  Eldon,  by  which  they 
were  long  rendered  ineffectual.  The  bill  was  of  course  thrown  out, — 
and,  for  years  following,  juries  went  on  finding  on  their  oalh  that  goods 
of  the  value  of  50/.  were  under  the  value  of  5s.— judges  pronouncing 
fienteneea  of  death  which  they  never  meant  should  be  executed — in  a 
rare  instance,  perhaps,  a  cruel  or  fantastical  or  careless  judge  allowing 
the  law  to  take  its  course,  and  bringing  grtat  scandal  bn  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.t 

I  have  sincere  pleasure,  however,  in  coming  lo  Lord  Eldon's  able 
vindication,  against  Erskine,  of  the  right  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  commit  for  breach  of  privilege,  in  analogy  lo  the  right  of  eouris 
of  law  to  commit  for  contempt.  "  He  appealed  to  all  the  judicial 
authorities,  if  the  process  of  attachment  for  contempts  was  not  as  much 
a  part  of  the  lex  terrm  as  trial  by  jury.  If  a  similar  power  were  not 
allowed  to  the  House  of  (Commons,  bow  could  they  possibly  exercise 
their  inquisitorial  functions!  He  asked  if  Lord  Somers,  Cowper.  Not- 
tingham, or  any  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  had  ever 
hesitated  lo  commit  in  cases  of  contempt?  Nay,  a  case  had  occurred 
of  a  libel  upon  a  decree  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Erskine)  when 
holding  the  Great  Seal,  when  the  distingnished  champion  of  '  trial  by 
jury'  "himself  committed  the  parties — a  husband  and  his  wife,  with 
iheir  attorney— to  the  Fleet;  and  very  righlly,  for  they  had  all  joined 
in  composing,  printing  and  publishing  the  libel."J 

The  only  other  subject  on  which  he  spoke  during  the  session  was 
one  on  which  I  always  read  his  speeches  with  entire  respec't,  although 
I  do  not  agree  in  their  reasoning, — for  they  were  spoken  with  perfect 
sincerity  as  well  as  seeming  earnesiness,  and  many  most  enlightened 

*  n  Pari.  Deb.  200. 

1  Wliile  I  went  the  Oxford  Circuit,  a  man  was  hanged  at  Gloucester  by  mis- 
take, from  there  having  been  snme  delay  in  forwarding  the  reprieve  from  Here- 
■    ■      The  sheriff,  on  account  of  the  trifling  nature  of  the  offence,  confidently  ex- 


pected that  a  reprieve  would  come,  and  delayed  the  eseciitlon  lo  the  last  minute. 
It  did  come  when  the  execulioner  was  cutting  down  the  dead  man  from  the 


gibbet. 

J  17  Pari.  Deb.  591. 
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men  conlinued  lo  share  with  him  ihe  sentiments  whicli  he  expressed. 
The  Eari  of  Donoughmore  having  moved  ihat  a  petition  from  the  Irish 
Catholics  should  be  referred  to  a  commillee  of  the  whole  house,  "  The 
Chancellor  declared  ihal  he  was  too  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  ciri) 
and  rehgions  liberty  which  the  counlry  enjoyed  to  risk  them  on  a  specu- 
lation of  which  DO  one  could  inform  him  the  grounds.  He  wmild  con- 
pp        h    P  Ch      1        I  y  1  bl    I    d     I  h     gi 

i  IL         lldbg  mkHddlkb  bl 

q  I    i        g  mm  I  d  d  b 

h  th  d  klblkflC 

1  k   1       I  d      A    p  I    y  k 

h  hj  Ulpld  pFhppd 

"Vh  dlhgll  dl  Ik    If 

Id  b  l>  I        Ij    h    R  m       C    h  1  1 

1    h  Id  b     g     d       bj  fh     p      I  la 

h  fddqlfyflg  p  b 

gig  Ipll  q  ly  dwh 

Ifihik        Idgdfg        p  hyH         11 

m  p      1  p  h   h  1    ta       f 

I   pp  h  y     J  y  d —  i^  I   pp  fi  i    i    h 

llCll  Idd—    dlhi  yd 

)    If  h  d       d      d         h  f  1     w    Id      H  Id  i 

!1  Idkt,  mte  hlfghhy 

knew,  propositions  rnight  be  made  which  would  tender  tlie  Protestants 
in  a  few  months  as  much  the  objects  of  coramiseralion  to  the  noble 
earl,  aa  the  Catholics  were  at  present."  However,  there  was  now  a 
minority  of  68  to  154,*  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  (he  rehef 
prayed  for  would  soon  be  granted  from  a  sense  of  generosity  and  jus- 
tice— as  a  boon, — instead  of  being  deferred  till  it  should  be  extorted  by 
combination  and  yiolence,  when  it  would  lose  half  its  value,  and  wonld 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  perils  lo  the  empire. 


CHAI'TER  CCI. 

LlFi'.  OP   LORD  ELDON  TILL    THE    PlilNOE  R 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1810.  it  seemed  as  if  Lord  Eldon's  of- 
ficial career  were  certainly  drawing  lo  a  clnse.  All  at-  r-^  ^  1810.1 
tempts  lo  induce  Lord  Castlereagh  (o  join  Mr.  Perceval    L  ■    ■  "J 

liad  proved  ineffectual:  and  the  Whig  Opposition,  led  by  Lord  Grey 
;uid  Lord  Grenville,  was  becoming  more  and  more  formidable.  Qut 
an  event,  which  was  expected  lo  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Tories,  in 

*  n  Pari,  Deb.  401-i40. 
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Ihe  resiill  kppt  them  in  power  many  years.  Though  they  could  not 
have  alood  much  longer  mirfer  their  old  patron,  GeorgB  111.,  they  be- 
ciime  irreaiatible  under  the  Regency  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wa!e^,  who  was 
as  yet  believed  to  be  impatient  for  an  oppovtuniiy  of  crushing  Ihem. 

ParUament  stooil  prorogued  to  tlie  1st  of  November.  Before  that 
day  arrived,  his  Majesfy  was  labouring  under  a  parosysni  of  uienlal 
malady  which  rendered  il  utterly  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  to  pass 
a  commisBion  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  session,  or  ordering  a  fur- 
ther prorogation.  Ffom  former  experience  we  may  conjecture  that  if 
this  bold  functionary  could  have  obtained  the  royal  signature  to  the 
commission,  he  would  have  considered  himself  juslified  in  acting  upon 
il,  without  trying  the  royal  competency  upon  the  principles  which  de- 
cide  ihe  validity  of  the  deeds  and  contracts  of  private  individuals;*  but, 
at  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  King,  at  Windsor,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  to  see  whether  ihere  could  not  be  some  arrangement  for  the 
march  of  public  business  without  an  open  disclosure  of  the  calamity 
with  which  the  nation  was  again  visited,  he  found  his  Majesty  in  the 
custody  of  Dr.  Robert  Willis  and  other  physicians,  in  a  state  of  such 
excileraeni,  that  the  notion  of  proceeding  by  a  commission  signed  by  him 
was  necessarily  abandoned.  The  difficulty  of  treating  with  him  where 
writing  was  required  was  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
eyesight  had  been  long  decaying,  and  that  he  was  now  nearly  Wind. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  November,  ihe  House  met.  and  the  Chan- 
cellor concluded  an  explanation  of  the  circnmstance  of  there  being  no 
commission,  by  saying,  "  It  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  indis'posi- 
tion  of  his  Majesty  has  arisen  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  affliction 
operating  upon  his  paternal  feelings;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add, 
that  a  confident  expectation  is  entertained  of  his  Majesty's  speedy  re- 
covery."t  The  King  had  been  much  affected  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  favourite  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia;  but  the  physicians, 
when  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  said  that  "they  could  not 
ascribe  his  former  attacks  of  the  same  sort  to  any  particular  ca«se."t 
'  It  would  have  been  but  a  small  liberty  to  have  passed  (his  commission,  for 
theve  had  been  an  order  made  at  a  council,  at  which  the  King  presided,  to  pro- 
rogue  Parliament  from  the  1st  to  the  2Hth  of  November,  and  to  prepars  a  commis- 
sion for  this  purpose. 

t  The  following  touching  note  from  Queen  Charlotte  to  Lord  Eldon  shows  that 
he  had  in  vain  tried  to  see  the  King  again  before  going  to  the  House  of  Lords  :— 
"Windsor,  Nov.3d,1810. 
"  The  Queen  feela,  more  than  she  has  words  to  express,  the  attention  shown 
her  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  colleagues,  in  making  an  excuse  for  not  call- 
ing upon  her  yesterday.  She  is  perfectly  sensible  that  the  snbject  it  related  to 
would  have  been  equally  painful  to  both  parties ;  and  is  highly  sensible  of  the 
delicacy  of  ihe  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  Mr. 
Ryder,  to  whom  she  begs  her  compliments. 

"  Our  domestic  misfortunes  are  truly  severe ;  but  1  trust  Providence  will  carry 
us  throngh.  Charlotte." 

i  There  used  to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  impute  the  King's  illnesses  to  excite- 
ment, produced  by  bis  resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  but  in  1765,  in  1783, 
and  in  1810,  he  was  sttuclt  by  the  malady,  when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  not 
talked  of,  and  when  his  Govenuneot  was  going  on  very  amoothly. 
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The  House  adjourned  for  a  fortnighi,  and  the  Lore!  Chancellor  ad- 
dressed leitersio  all  peers,  requiring  their  aliendance.*  p>.  ]=  lam  -i 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  on  his  siateraent  that  the  L^^**'^'  ^^'  ^"^"'J 
physicians  were  sanguine  in  (he  hope  of  his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery, 
although  he  had  actually  been  supposed  to  be  dying,  a  farther  adjourn- 
ment of  a  fortnight  was  agreed  to.  In  answer  to  an  insinuation  that  a 
commission  might  have  been  produced  for  proroguing  Parliameut,  Lord 
Grey  said,  that  "if  Ministers  had  ventured  to  do  any  act  which  by  llie 
Constitution  can  only  flow  from  the  persona!  exercise  of  ihe  royal  func- 
tions, they  would  have  merited  the  strongest  reprehension  of  every  re- 
flecting man,  and  that  the  indignation  of  ihe  whole  country  would  have 
been  most  justly  excited. "t    At  the  nest  adjournment  the   p„  ., 

Lord  Chancellor  excused  himself  for  nol  affixing  the  Great  L"o^-  -^^-J 
Seal  to  a  commission  without  having  the  sign  manual  of  his  Majesty 
— darkly  hinting  that  he  might  have  done  so.  "  If  he  had  acled  wrong," 
he  said,  "he  wished  (heir  Lordships  lo  decide.  He  had  acted  unques- 
tionably according  to  his  conscience,  and  that  told  him  he  had  acted  as 
he  ought.  Their  Lordships  would  bear  in  their  recollection  that  the 
monarchy  was  hereditary, — that  the  King  of  ihis  country  was  king  in 
his  infancy — his  old  age — in  health  and  in  sickness;  and  if  they 
should  transfer  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions  from  him,  ihey  did 
away  with  his  authority  altogether."!  There  was  a  division  on  (he 
motion  for  a  further  adjournment,  which  was  carried  by  88  to  56. 

The  Whigs,  confident  in  the  delusive  hope  that  they  were  to  step 
into  otfice  as  soon  as  a  Regency  Bill  passed,  were  for  pushing  on  pro- 
ceedings as  expedilionsly  as  possible;  and  the  Ministers,  with  equal 
certainty  considering  this  as  their  death  warrant,  struggled  to  defer  it  by 
ail  practicable  delays. 

At  last,  committees  of  both  Houses  were  appointed  lo  examine  the 
King's  physicians, — when  some  very  curious  information  was  elicited 
respecting  the  present  and  former  illnesses  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  Ministers  had  communicated  with  him,5 

The  mode  of  proceeding  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority being  debated,  the  Chancellor  strongly  argued  p„  iQim 
for  following  the  precedent  of  1789,  and  declared  that  L'^^^'  •*'•  J»l»-J 
"for  his  own  part,  as  the  Great  Seal  was  intrusted  lo  hipi  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, he  therefore  would  not  give  it  up  till  he  knew  tliat  some  one  was 
legally  appointed  to  receive  it  out  of  his  hands,"  [|  He  denied  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  have  any  right  lo  govern  during  his  father's 
lifetime;  he  maintained  that  the  office  of  Regent  could  only  be  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  declared  thai  any  address  of  the  two  Houses 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  asking  him  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  would  be  treasonable, f 

•  18  Pari.  Deb.  1.  f  Ibid.  6,14,18. 

X  The  vice  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  it  regards  only  the  individual  supposed  lo 
be  on  the  throne,— utterly  forgetting  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  exists. 

5  18  Pari.  Deb.  75— SS9.  |l  Ibid.  459.  ir  Ibid.  713. 
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Nevertheless,  ail  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  (including  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland)  joined  in  a  solemn  protest  against  these  proceedings, 
"  aa  perfectly  unconstitutional,  and  subversive  of  the  principles  that 
seated  their  family  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms,"  This  was  for- 
warded to  the  Chancellor  with  the  following  note: — 

"  Thursday  (Dec.  20th.) 
■'  My  Dear  Lord, 

"  I  cannot  without  feeling  the  greatest  regret  enclose  to  you  a  paper 
signed,  as  you  will  see,  by  ail  of  us;  not  from  ils  contents  being  con- 
irary  to  the  bearings  of  my  mind,  which  has,  God  knows,  been  occu- 
pied for  some  time  upon  this  unfortunate  calamity,  but  from  there  ap- 
pearing a  diiFerence  of  opinion  between  yourself  and  myself;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  cannot  doulit,  if  ever  one  man  is  sincerely  attached  to  ano- 
ther from  having  the  highest  veneration,  esteem,  and,  I  may  add,  a  sort 
of  filial  love,  that  man  is  myself,  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  painful  task 
for  me  to  differ  on  this  occasion ;  but  1  hope  and  trust  that  ihis  will  bo 
the  only  time.  For  the  hurry  and  bad  writing  of  this  note  excuse  mc, 
but  I  am  anxious  you  should  receive  this  as  early  as  possible. 
•'  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"EllNEST." 

While  this  discussion  was  pending,  an  incident  arose  which  very 
strikingly  showed  how  the  two  Houses  of  I'arliamenl  were  usurping 
laii  T  '''"g'y  P""'^'"'  An  issue  of  money  was  wanted  from 
yAN.  5,  IBll.J  ,jjg  Exchequer  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  it  coidd  not 
by  law  be  obtained  without  the  royal  sign-manual.  Lord  Eldon,  the 
prop  of  tlie  monarchy,  and  the  stickler  for  ancient  rules,  joined  in  a  re- 
solution of  the  Lords  and  Commons,*  by  which  the  money  was  ordered 
to  issue,  even  without  going  llirough  the  form  of  forging  the  Kmg's  sig- 
nature.t 

At  length  the  "  phantom  "  appeared ;  and  while  the  unhappy  Kmg 
iBii  n  wasuniversallyknownlobeunderneceasarycoercion, 
[Jan.  16,  IBll.J  ^^^^  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  own  apartment  in  Windsor  Oasile,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ordered  the  Qoraraons  to  be  summoned,  io  hear  read  a  commission 
which  he  had  received  from  his  iVtajesty  ;  and,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  the  bar,  he  thus  proceeded : — ■ 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  Forasmuch  as  for  cetlain  causes  his 
Majesty  cannot  conveniently  be  present  here  in  his  royal  person,  a  com- 
mission has  been  issued,  under  the  Great  Seal,  authorizing  the  Lords 
in  the  said  commission  named  to  deMare  the  causes  of  your  meeting, 
and  to  do,  in  all  respects,  in  his  Majesty's  name."  He  then,  "by  the 
authority  in  his  Majesty's  commission,  and  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
called  iheir  attention  to  the  afflicting  circumstance  of  his  Majesty's  in- 

sigiiPil  hy  all  tbe  Boyal  Dukes. 
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disposition,  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  due  and  suilable  provision 
for  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  the  maimenance  of  his 
royal  dignity,  and  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority,  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  extent  aa  the  exigency  of  the  case  appeared  to  require."* 
When  ihe  Kegency  Bill  came  up  from  the  Commona,  and  the  clause 
was  discussed  vesting  the  palronage  of  all  (he  household  offices  in  the 
Queen,  Lord  Lansdowne  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  arrange- 
meat  of  those  offices  should  be  made  by  a  separate  Acl  of 
I'arliament,  to  be  subsequently  passed.  'J'his  being  strongly  L  *"'  '^ 
opposed  by  Lord  Uverpooi,  I«rd  Grey  sharply  assailed  the  ChiiDcellor, 
who  was  supposed  lo  be  trying  lo  defeat  a  previous  resolution  which, 

atiainsl  the  strenuous  efibrls  of  the  Ministers,  the  Lords  had  passed, 

'■That  the  Queen's  authority  should  be  limited  lo  the  sole  direction  of 
fuch  portion  of  !iis  Majesty's  household  as  should  be  deemed  requisite 
!iud  suitable  for  (he  due  attendance  on  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  and 
[lie  maintenance  of  his  royal  dignity," — saying,  that  "the  effect  of  the 
<iiacTiiient  in  its  present  shape  would  be  to  give  the  Queen  about  fotty- 
seven  appoinlmenis,  and  the  Regent  only  iwo.  The  noble  lord,  he  be- 
lieved, was  acmaled  by  eonscieniious  feelings;  (he  frequency  of  his 
appeal  to  those  feelings  was  evidence  of  iheir  sincerity,  and  he  be- 
sought hiin,  iherefore,  lo  indulge  the  same  honourable  sentiment  in  the 
itfscharge  of  his  political,  as  he  was  proverbially  accustomed  lo  do  in 
his  legal  and  judicial,  functions.  Suppose  the  case  (and  he  put  it  di- 
rectly to  ihe  noble  and  learned  lord,  who  had  high  judicial  duties  to 
perform  in  another  place)  of  a  person  deceased,  by  whose  will  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  was  directed  to  be  applied  lo  the  support  of  the  aged 
widow,  while  the  remainder  was  lo  devolve  to  the  eldest  son,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  mainlaining  himself  and  ihe  members  of  ihe  family 
Hi  the  rank  and  station  to  which  they  belonged.  Would  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  interpretlhe  intention  of  the  leslator  to  be,  that  foriy-seven 
shares  (for  that  was  the  proportion  of  ihe  household  to  be  given  to  the 
Queen)  should  belong  to  the  widow,  and  two  lo  the  heir  ?  Wiih  respect 
10  thai  part  of  the  bill  which  provided  foi  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
authority  upon  hie  Majesty's  recovery,  he  would  say  thai  no  one— not 
even  any  of  the  noble  lords  on  the  oiher  side  of  the  House— would 
more  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  that  period  than  himself;  but 
he  must  have  olher  authority  for  the  fad  of  such  recovery,  than  the 
mere  pultirg  of  the  Great  Seal  to  a  commission  in  his  Majesty's  name. 
Considering  what  had  taken  place  on  two  former  occasions,  when  it 
was  notorious  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  employed,  as  if  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  at  a  lime  when  he  was  under  the  care  and  actual  re- 
straint of  a  physician,  for  a  malady  similar  lo  that  by  which  he  was 
now  afflicted,  (he  noble  and  learned  lord  must  excuse  him  for  saying 
■  '-«"■»  must  be  better  authority  produced  than  his  declaration,  for  1 ' 


Majesty's  recovery.     Nothing  short  of  an  examination  of  the  physi- 
,.;„«L.  t,.,  th^i..  I  „„,i„i.; „]|^  afford  tha ''-■''- ' 

•  18  Pari.  Deb. 


by  their  Lordships  could  afford  that  proof  of  it  which  would  satisfy 
iad." 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  left  lliB  woolsack,  and  said,— 
"  The  allusions  of  the  noble  earl  were  so  marked  that  he  could  not 
suppress  the  feeling  they  had  excited,  nor  omit  lo  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  answering  them;  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  'ha'  'he  com- 
mittee would  pardon  him  for  trespassing  on  their  aitenlion.  If  he  had 
occaaionaliy  referred  lo  the  rule  of  his  own  conacience,  it  waa  because 
that  was  the  rule  by  which,  from  the  outset  of  his  pubhc  life  to  the 
present  hour,  he  had  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Confident 
in  the  probity  of  his  intentions,  and  assured  of  the  integrity  with  which 
he  had  laboured  to  perform  his  official  duties,  both  lo  the  Sovereign  and 
the  public,  he  would  now  repeat  that  he  not  only  did  not  decline,  but  dis- 
tinctly challenged,  the  strictest  inquiry  into  hia  conduct.  Nor  would 
he  scruple  to  declare  that  ao  fear,  no  influence  of  any  kind,  should  deter 
him  from  doing  again  what  he  had  already  done,  if  he  conceived  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  interests  of  the  King  his  master,  or  of  the  country  at 
lame.  Of  his  Majesty  he  never  could  speak  without  gratiiode  tor  the 
favours,  tlie  obligations,  the  King  had  heaped  upon,  him  :  nor  ihmk 
without  the  acutest  sensibility  of  that  unhappy  malady  by  which  his 
Sovereign  was  oppressed.  Reporls  of  physicians  should  not  operate, 
nor  threats  within  or  without  the  doors  of  that  House,  to  prevent  hiui 
from  exercising  his  own  judgment  in  whatever  regarded  the  interests 
of  his  royal  master.  Rather  than  desert  his  allegiance  by  shrinkmg 
from  any  step  pointed  out  to  him  by  hia  duly  and  his  office,  he  would 
bear  to  perish  ignominiously  on  the  scaffold.  In  every  case  which  might 
arise,  he  would  act  upon  his  official  responsibility,  and  content  himsell 
with  leaving  the  consequences  lo  Heaven.  In  what  he  had  done  upon 
the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  noble  carl,  he  had  pursued,  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  course  which  his  judgment  prescribed 
to  him.  He  felt  himself,  therefore,  superior  to  the  uncalled-for  imputa- 
tion of  the  noble  earl ;  and,  until  his  country  should  tell  him  he  had 
done  wrong,  he  should  rest  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct  m  that  mat- 
ter. No  man  waa  entitled  to  charge  him  with  a  criminal  act.  He  had 
long  and  faithfully  served  a  most  gracious  master,  at  the  most  critical 
moment  this  country  had  ever  known."  After  praising  hia  own  exer- 
tions  to  put  down  treason  and  sedition,  which,  with  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  he  aaid  had  saved  the  country,  he  thus  con- 
tinued :— "  Into  the  transactions  of  1801  and  1804, 1  again  say  that  I 
challenge  the  strictest  inquiry.  The  opinions  of  physicians,  though 
entitled  to  great  attention,  are  not  to  bind  me  absolutely ;  I  must  act, 
and  I  have  always  acted,  on  my  oath  and  to  the  best  of  my  own  judg- 
ment: charges,  therefore,  and  menaces  are  indifferent  to  me.  Let  them 
come,— I  am  ready  to  encounter  them ;  impavidum  ferient.  To  the 
daily  scandal  poured  out  against  me,  I  will  not  condescend  to  reply:  nor 
will  1  ask  of  the  noble  lord  to  trust  me.  I  have  been  attacked  and  re- 
viled ;  but  I  disregard  it.  Actions  which  I  have  never  done  have  been 
imputed  to  me,  and  actions  which  I  have  done  have  been  swollen'  and 
distorted  by  misrepresentation  and  calumny.  In  the  iiewspapera,  1  may 
read  to-morrow,  as  I  have  often  read  before,  sentiments  and  expressiona 
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iributed  to  me  of  which  I  ara  totally  uiiconsciouB  ;  but  all  this  1  can 
Bw     ■  h       p  "        I  r  h       d'        1  p  br      ■  'thoul 
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Iwll      U    h      H         —I  will 
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i       1  h      p    h  for 

such  d  d   y     U     1  h     M  h  11  his 

Uiron  d  d    g  h  I       p  b  il  I  ac- 

knowledge myself  a  subject.  Before  I  sit  down,  1  must  make  my 
solemn  protest  against  the  principle  upon  which  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion of  the  household  patronage  is  argued  ;  as  if  ihe  goyemment  of  this 
country  could  not  be  earried  on,  except  upon  a  system  tlie  most  uncon- 
Mimtional,  the  most  degrading,  and  I  will  even  say  ihe  most  Jacobinical, 
ihat  was  ever  suggested  by  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution. What!  Are  your  Lordships  to  be  told  thai  no  Master  of  the 
Horse,  no  Groom  of  the  Stole,  no  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  has 

»  A  seemingly  bold  asBertion  ;  but  I  think  the  true  meaning  must  lie,  that  ha 
supersedeil  com  missions  of  lunacy,  some  physicians  swearing  Ihat  the  party  was 
still  a  lunatic,  while  others,  on  whose  judgment  he  more  relied,  swore  to  a  per- 
fect recovery.  But  the  King's  physicians,  whom  he  rather  tries  here  to  depre- 
ciate, although  eager  to  give  the  most  favourable  account  possible,  had  unani- 
mously agreed  in  his  Majesty's  incompetency. 

t  King  Lear,  Act  i.,  Scene  4. 
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the  least  consideration  for  Ihe  country, — bnt  that  their  voles  in  this 
House  will  be  conlrolleil  and  directed  by  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
respective  appointments  ?  II  ll  s  be  the  ca  e  I  1  ave  goE  at  tl  e  e  1  ol 
my  life,  into  such  company  as  I  ne  er  was  placed  at  the  beg  n  ng 
ofil.  But  I  cannot  believe  tl  at  the  noble  persons  abo  1  rae — the  de 
scendants  of  those  whose  virt  es  and  tale  is  idorn  the  h  stury  of  tl  s 
great  country — can  be  inll  e  ced  by  the  worthy  mot  ves  th  a 
ascribed  to  them.  The  Rege  t  to  be  sure  w  11  be  sulject  to  restr  c 
tions ;  but  the  King  himself,  in  this  country,  is  a  limited  monarch. 
His  IWajesty,  whatever  his  mental  state,  must  be  King  until  he  descends 
into  the  grave.  I  can  never  discharge  it  from  m>  recollection,  that  the 
Committee  has  two  objects  to  accomplish:  it  has  to  provide  for  the 
alabihiy  and  security  of  the  government;  but  it  has  also  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  effectual  resumption  of  the  royal  funcUons  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty,  whenever  his  recovery  shall  be  fully  ascertained  I  feel 
the  importance  of  the  former  cousideralion ;  but  I  feel  also  that,  in 
ft  g  m 

d    g  m  ff 


to 
P 
of  his  recovery.  Fjr  trom  it.  for,  in  addition  to  what  I  then  said,  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  the  House,  that  his  aclusi  state 
gives  increased  expectations  of  that  happy  result.  I  am  not  ambitious 
of  continuing  in  place;  lam  incapable  of  entertaining  any  interested 
views  at  such  a  period  as  the  present."  The  report  slates,  that  "  he 
concluded  a  speech,  delivered  throughout  with  peculiar  solemnity  of 
manner,  by  repeating  his  regard  and  veneration  for  his  Majesty,  and 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  amendment.'"* 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  and  the  hardy  announcement  of  the  im- 
provement in  his  Majesty's  health,  which  was  calculated  to  have  still 
greater  weight,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  !07  to  98.t 

Three  days  after,  the  Chancellor,  feeling  that  he  had  been  rather 
n  2R  1  damaged  in  his  rencounter  with  Lord  Grey,  took  the  op- 
*-  '  '-'  portunity  of  an  amendment  being  moved  by  Lord  Grenvillo 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  determination  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  Regent,  to  renew  his  defence: — 

"I  repeat  my  denial,"  said  he,  "of  the  charge  with  which  I  was  as- 
sailed on  a  former  evening.  There  are  many  noble  lords  now  present 
who  well  know  how  complete  a  juslilication  I  possess  against  al!  ihe 
accusations  aimed  al  me.     Nay,  some  of  those  who  formed  part  of  an 

•  18  Pari.  Deb.  1016.  }  Ibid.  Hist.  1026. 
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Adminialratioii  wiiK  me,  and  acted  with  me  then,  ail  now  on  the  bench 
with  my  accusers,  and  must  be  convinced  that  all  1  said  in  my  vindica- 
tion is  slriclly  true.  What  i  did,  I  did  with  the  coneiiirenCB  and  with 
the  approbation  of  all  my  colleagues;  biit  I  would  have  done  it,  even 
had  I  differed  from  every  man  among  them.  Nay,  I  say  that,  acling 
conscientiously,  so  help  me  God,  I  coulif  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
I  did.  Whilst  I  have  the  approbilion  of  my  own  conscience,  I  am 
ready  lo  incur  every  risk,  and  submit  to  all  the  responsibility  to  which 
I  am  exposed  by  the  faitlifu!  discharge  of  my  duly.  But  whal,  I  will 
ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  crime  imputed  to  rae'  Why,  that  on  the  oc 
casions  in  question  I  acted  m  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands. 
What  would  the  noble  earl  (Lord  Grey)  have  ihought  of  my  conduct, 
if  I  had  refused  compliance?  What  kind  of  cnme  would  the  noble  lord 
have  held  me  guilty  of,  if  I  had  dared  to  disobey  the  positive  commands 
of  the  Sovereign  ?  1  acted  then  upon  my  conscience,  and  to  the  besl  of 
my  judgment :  my  rule  of  conduct  is  the  same  on  this  occasion.  I 
will  aet  on  ray  oath,  in  despite  of  (he  opposition  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  my  opinion,  so  help  me  God,  that  there  is  a  most  material  amend- 
ment in  his  Majesty.  It  is  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours  since  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  improvement:*  and  1  trust  in 
God  that  my  gracious  master  will  live  many  years,  to  be,  as  he  has  al- 
ways been,  the  benefactor  of  his  subjects." 

In  delivering  this  very  indiscreet  address,  which  lakes  a  false  issue  on 
the  fact,  Lord  Eldon  really  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  was  sluing  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  lecturing  a  young  bairister  who  would  not 
dare  to  reply  to  him. 

Lord  Grey,  as  might  have  been  expected,  rose  with  calm  dignity,  and, 
by  an  appeal  to  dales  and  events  which  could  not  be  conlroverted,  made 
good  his  charge.  After  taunting  him  wiih  his  delusive  language  about 
the  King's  speedy  recovery,  he  thus  proceeded; — 

"  In  performing  whal  I  conceive  10  be  my  duty  to  your  Lordships  and 
to  my  couniry,  1  am  bound  to  arraign  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  an 
ofi'ence  Hitle  short  of  high  treason.  In  bringing  this  accusation  against 
ihe  noble  and  learned  lord,  I  will  not  conceal  that  it  is  my  intention  to  deal 
as  severely  with  him  as  I  possibly  can;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  justly 
as  ihe  importance  of  (he  question  and  ihe  solemnity  of  the  case  require. 
The  rigid  and  impartial  line  of  public  duty  I  shall  strictly  observe  to- 
wards [he  noble  and  learned  lord,  determined  that  neither  his  agitation 
nor  his  tears  shall  deter  me  from  arraigning  him,  if  I  shall  find  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  what  I  cannot  but  consider  all  but.  ireasoii.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  asks, 'What  is  ihe  designalion  of  that  crime  which 
a  public  servant  would  commit  in  refusing  to  obey  the  just  commands 
of  his  Sovereign?'     1  acknowledge  that  would  be  treason  to  the  Sovc- 

•In  an  account  of  the. same  interview,  in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  William,  lie 
says, — "I  saw  the  King  on  Saturday  for  much  more  than  an  hour.  He  is  not 
well,  and,  I  fear,  requires  time.  In  the  midst  of  this  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  right,  how  pious,  how  religious,  how  every  thing  he  should  be,  he 
is,  with  the  distressing  aberrations  I  allude  to," — Not  quite  so  encouraging ! 
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reign ;  but  wilii  my  answer  I  beg  leave  to  couple  anollier  question  : 
What,  I  ask,  woalil  be  ihe  characler,  what  the  appropriate  punishment,  of 
his  offence,  who,  knowing  his  Sovereign  to  be  actually  at  the  time  incom- 
petent,— who,  in  the  full  conviction  of  hia  notorious  and  avowed  incapa- 
city, and  whilst  he  was  under  medical  care  and  personal  restraint,  should 
come  here  and  declare  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  ihe 
royal  functions; — who,  under  such  circumstances,  should,  iu  his  Ma- 
jesty's name,  and  under  the  pretext  of  his  Majesty's  commands,  put  the 
royal  seal  to  acts  which  could  not  be  legal  without  his  majesty's  full  and 
complete  acquiescence  t  What,  I  ask,  would  be  the  crime  of  that  man 
who  should  venture  to  take  such  a  course  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce his  offence  to  be  treason  against  the  Conslitulion  and  the  country. 
— With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  those  for- 
mer occasions  to  which  I  before  alludeJ,  it  is  now  in  evidence  before 
yourLordshipa,  that,  as  well  in  the  year  1801  as  1804,  the  King's  name 
had  been  used  to  public  acts,  and  the  royal  authority  exercised,  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  the  evidence,  his  Majesty  was  personally  incapable 
of  exercising  his  royal  functions.  His  Majesty's  malady  began  about 
the  12th  of  February,  1801,  and  continued  without  remission  till  ihe  be- 
(^inning  of  March.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  councils  had  been 
held,  and  members  sworn  in,  during  that  interval.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  loo,  had  meanwhile  undergone  a  material  change. 
Sweden,  which  had  been  our  ally,  assumed  a  hostile  aspect,  and  acceded 
to  the  Northern  confederacy;  and  even  consideiable  expeditions  were 
equipped  and  sent  out.  Subsequent  to  that  date,  too,  about  the  17th  of 
Match,  another  council  was  held,  and  members  sworn  at  it.  Here  I 
must  beg  Ihe  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  circumstances,  that, 
about  the  I4th  or  16th  of  June  following,  even  after  he  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  fully  recovered,  his  Majesty  had  a  relapse,  which,  though 
it  did  not  last  long,  required  the  aid  of  atiendance.  All  this  took  place 
in  1801. — In  1804  1  was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and,  from  the 
anxiety  felt  by  tiie  public  upon  the  subject,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  viscount  on  the  cross  bench  (Sidmouth,)  then  a 
member  of  the  other  House,  respeciijig  the  stale  of  his  Majesty's  health ; 
and,  though  my  noble  friend  at  (irat  endeavoured  to  shift  and  evade  the 
question,  upon  being  pressed  he  ended  in  saying,  that 'there  was  no  ne- 
cessary suspension  of  the  royal  functions.'  To  a  similar  question  piit 
in  this  House,  the  noble  lord  upon  the  woolsack  returned  a  similar  de- 
claration. Certainly  the  noble  lord  opposite  {Lord  Liverpool)  had  made 
fiuch  a  declaration,  and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  noble  lord 
on  tho  woolsack,  in  this  House.  Now,  by  leferring  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Heberden,  your  Lordships  will  find,  that  at  that  very  period  hia  Ma- 
jesty had  been  ill,  and  continued  in  that  stale  from  the  13lh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1804,  to  the  23d  of  April  following,  when,  1  believe,  he  presided 
at  a  council — a  circumstance  which  most  probably  was  considered  as 
suiScient  proof  that  hia  Majesty  was  well  enough  to  reaume  his  royal 
authority.  Within  that  interval,  viz.,  on  the  9ih  of  March,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  under  his  Majesty's  Great  Seal,  for  giving  the  royal  as- 
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sent  to  fifteen  different  bills  which  had  passed  ihe  (wo  Houses.  Bui 
Ptill  more— the  noble  and  learned  lord  had,  on  the  5lh  of  March,  an  in- 
terview with  liislVIajesly.in  consequence  of  which  he  fell  himself  war- 
ranted in  declaring  lo  your  Lordships,  thai  hia  Majesty's  intellects  were 
sound  and  unimpaired.  But  will  this  House  consider  a  hosly  opinion, 
formed  during  such  an  interview,  which  may  have  taken  place  at  a  lucid 
interval,  sufficient  lo  outweigh  the  evidence,  upon  oath,  of  physicians 
regularly  and  constantly  in  attendance?  Will  you  no!,  on  the  contrary, 
he  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
highest  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  (o  venture,  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  during  a  lucid  interval,  to  take  his  Majesty's  pleasure  upon 
high  matters  of  slate?  I  will  put  it  even  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
himself,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  who  should  have 
continued,  from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  33d  of  April,  in  a  state  of 
lunacy,  and  might  within  that  period  have  been  induced  by  an  attorney 
to  make  a  will,  thai  noble  lord  would  consider  such  a  will  valid  1  If 
the  transaction  should  subsequently  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  Court?  what  its  jusl  reproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  ?~Tbe  charge,  therefore,  which  I 
have  to  make  upon  the  noble  lord  before  your  Lordships,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  is  this — that  he  has  culpably  made  use  of  the  King's 
name  without  the  King's  sanction,  and  criminally  exercised  the  royal 
functions  when  the  Sovereign  was  labouring  under  a  moral  incapacity 
10  authorize  such  a  proceeding;  and  with  such  a  transaction  in  your 
view,Iwi!laskyourLordships  whether  you  will  suffer  this  bill  to  pass 
without  making  effectual  provision  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
circumstances  ?— whether,  if  you  should  omit  to  make  such  provision, 
you  will  perform  your  duty  to  the  public,  whose  interest  you  are  bound 
solemnly  to  secure  and  to  protect?  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Reynolds  it 
appears  that,  when  the  King  removed  to  Kew  in  1804,  he  had  himself 
ceased  lo  attend  him,— and  for  this  reason,  that '  it  would  have  a  better 
appearance  with  the  public'  It  was  also  apparent  from  the  evidence, 
that  his  Majesty  was  then,  and  till  October  continued  to  be,  in  such  a 
Slate  as  lo  require  medical  attendance.  1  am  prepared  also  lo  assert,  and 
challenge  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  deny  the  fact,  thai  Dr.  Simmons 
and  his  attendants  had  not  only  been  in  attendance,  but  exercised  control 
over  his  Majesty,  until  the  10th  of  .lune.  For  my  own  pari,  1  shall 
never  consoni  to  suffer  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Lord  Keeper,  or  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  however  great  or  distinguished,  to  possess  himself  or  ihem- 
selves  of  the  royal  authority  under  such  ciicumslancea,  and  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  Sovereign." 

Lord  Sidmouth  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  1801  and  1804;  but  Lord  Moira  renewed   -     ^_  1811.1 
the  charge  against  Lord  Eldon,  and  contrasted  his  con-    <- 
duct  with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788,  who  had  never  once  acted  in  the 
King's  name  when  the  King  was  incompetent. 

Lord  Eldon  again  rose,  and  said: — 

>■!  cannot  forbear  to  observe  how  unfair  it  is  to  select  me  individually 
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from  the  Ministers  of  1801  and  1804,  and  make  me  ihe  cons  I  ant  object 
of  allack.  Noble  lords  should  have  done  me  ihe  justice  to  stale  Ihatthe 
course  then  adopted  was  upon  (he  opinion,  not  of  myself  individually, 
but  of  the  Adminialralion  generally ;  upon  the  unanimous  opinion,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  of  many  great  and  honourable  men  with  whom  I  then 
acted.  I  think  I  could  satisfy  any  candid  man  of  the  propriety  of  my 
conduct  both  in  1801  and  in  1804.  In  1801  I  had  not  been  a  member 
of  the  Government  till  (he  Uth  of  April,  when  I  accepted  the  Seals  in 
circumstances  wherein  I  eould  have  no  motive  for  it  but  the  commands  of 
his  Majesty;  and  after  the  14th  of  April  I  knew  of  no  act  done  which 
would  fall  within  the  objection  advanced  on  the  other  side.  In  1804, 
several  distinguished  noblemen,  now  present  among  your  lordships, 
were  members  of  the  Cabinet;  one  of  them  was  a  noble  lord  opposite, 
(Earl  St.  Vincent,)  who  was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  who, 
after  being  present  at  the  examination  of  the  physicians,  concurred  with 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  conduct  then  pursued.  The  physicians 
having  been  all  agreed  that  on  the  9th  of  IWarch  his  Majesty  was  fully 
competent  to  do  the  act  which  they  had  advised  him  to  perform,  the 
question  now  is,  whether,  under  that  medical  authority,  I  was  right  in 
doing  what  I  did  for  the  transaction  of  most  important  business,  or 
whether  I  ought  lo  have  left  the  country  to  shift  for  itself.  If  I  had 
entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  Majesty's  competency  to  direct  a 
commission  for  giving  (he  royal  assent  to  the  bills  which  then  awaited 
that  sanction,  I  should  have  done  one  of  two  things;  either  I  should 
have  taken  upon  myself  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  (o  thai  commission  and 
have  applied  (o  Parliament  for  an  indemnity,  or  I  should  have  come  to 
the  House  and  made  the  same  declaration  as  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1810.  And,  even  if  the  evidence  of  the  physicians  had  been  less  de- 
cided than  it  was,  I  assert  it  to  be  most  important  to  the  Sovereign,  that 
a  Chancellor  be  not  wholly  determined  by  medical  opinions,  so  as  lo 
suspend  the  royal  auihority  where  he  himself  thinks  the  King  fully 
rompetentlo  exercise  it.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  physicians  all 
concurred  in  the  acts  then  done,  that  I  am  guilty  of  any  inconsistency 
in  saying  now,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  report  of  the  King's  phy- 
sicians, I  would  not  consent,  on  that  mere  report,  to  dethrone  his  Ma- 
jesty, while  !  myself,  in  my  judgment  and  conscience,  believed  the  Kin^ 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  royal  functions.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  slate,  ihal  the  great  man  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration (Mr,  Pill,)  afterwards  expressed  some  surprise  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  myjixed  resolution  mwt  to  see  liis  Majesty  at  any 
lime  when  he  could  be  considered  under  the  control  of  others,  or  in 
presence  of  any  persona  who  might  be  considered  as  exercising  any 
control  over  him.  My  interviews  with  his  Majesty  at  that  time  were 
always  in  ihe  absence  of  such  persons;  and  it  was  my  firm  conviction 
thai  I  was  warranted  in  the  course  that  was  then  adopted.  I  knew  the 
dangers  of  this  proceeding,  but  I  knew  my  duty  loo,  and  had  determined 
to  see  my  Sovereign,  and  judge  of  his  compla'int,  when  he  was  as  free 
from  restraint  as  any  of  his  subjects  whom  it  has  been  my  painful  duty 
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er  similar  Rircii instances.  This  was  very  hazardous  lo 
myself;  but  I  did  my  duly  wiilinui  being  deterred  by  fear  of  consequences. 
His  Majesty,  on  ihe  9lh  of  March,  understood  the  duty  which  I  had 
to  perform  better  than  I  did  myself;  this  I  believe  I  can  prove.  If 
I  did  act  wrong,  it  was  with  the  best  intentions,  and  ihoee  will  acquit 
me  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  not  in  the  opinion  of  my  country." 

"  Earl  Grey,  to  jiistify  his  selection  of  a  pa.rlicnlar  Minister,  on  this 
occasion,  rejoined,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  country  always  selects 
for  responsibility  the  individual  Minister,  who  does  any  particular  act; 
and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  he  had  singled  out  the  Lord  Chancellor 
from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  upon  a  question  of  affixing  the  Great 
Seal.  For  this  he  was  individually  responsible.  The  Constilutiou 
knew  nothing  of  the  committee  called  a  Cabinet.  Every  individual 
Minister  was  responsible  for  his  own  conduct.  If  ever  the  time  should 
come  when  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  call  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  the  House 
must  determine  simply  on  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  not  upon 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  or  the  coincidence  of  other  people  with  his 
opinions.  As  to  the  statement  of  the  m>ble  and  learned  lord  about  his 
never  visiting  his  Majesty  in  the  presence  of  persona  under  whose  con- 
trol he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  he  should  only  observe,  that  it  was  not 
the  removal  of  the  persons  appointed  lo  control  his  Majesty  from  the 
room  in  which  he  saw  his  Chancellor — it  was  not  their  removal  from 
an  ante-chamber  that  would  justify  a  Minister  in  acting  as  Ihe  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  done.  The  absence  of  all  idea  of  control  from 
his  mind  was  necessary,  before  the  Chancellor  could  have,  in  his  name, 
exercised  the  royal  authority,  and  adopted  a  line  of  conduct,  which,  in 
this  case,  he  could  consider  as  nothing  less  than  usurpation.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence,  that  from  the  13th  of  February  up  lo  the  33d 
of  April,  and  even  so  late  as  the  lOlh  of  June  in  that  year,  his  Majesty 
had  been  attended  by  Dr.  Simmons  and  his  servants,  who  did  exercise 
a  control  over  the  mind  of  his  Majesty.  He  did  not  mean  lo  say  that 
this  control  was  consianily  exerted,  or  that  those  persons  were  present 
when  the  Sovereign  was  visited  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord;  but  there 
was  a  knowledge  in  the  King's  mind  that  those  persons  were  in  atten- 
dance, and  could  be  brought  forward  to  control  him  whenever  it  might 
be  judged  necessary.  If  such  had  been  the  circumstances  In  a  former 
case,  he  should  now  call  upon  their  Lordships,  as  peers  of  the  realm, 
as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  not  to  sufFer  this  usurpation  to  pass,  without  taking  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct  in  future.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  1804,  at  the  lime  his  Majesty  was  thus  under  control,  the 
union  of  the  two  great  political  rivals  (Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Piit,)  had  been 
in  contemplation,  but  had  been  prevenled.  This  too  was  a  subject  for 
serious  consideration," 

Lord  Grenville's  amendment  being  negatived  by  139  against  133,* 

*  18  Pari,  Deb.  108J.  I  bave  beea  told  by  a  peer  who  was  present  at  this  de- 
bate, that  Lord  Grey  having  called  Lord  Elilon,  on  one  occasion,  his  "noble  and 
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ilie  clause  appointing  the  Queen's  Council  came  next — when  Lord 
King  formally  raoFed  the  omission  of  Lord  ElJon's  name : — 

"  The  noble  and  learned  lord,"  he  said,  "had  been  repeatedly  charged, 
in  the  course  of  these  debates,  with  a  violation  of  his  duty  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  After  the  unanswerable  manner  in  which  ihe  charge  had 
been  established  against  ihe  noble  and  learned  lord,  it  was  unnecessary 
10  enter  inlo  the  subject  fariher  than  simply  to  repeat  that  it  had  been- 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  ihe  King's  physicians,  taken  on  oath,  that 
in  1804  his  Majesty's  illness  had  continued  from  the  I2ih  of  February 
10  the  23d  of  April,  in  which  inlerval  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed  to  two 
commissions,  one  dated  ihe  9th,  and  one  the  23d  of  March;  and  that 
Ihe  Lord  Chancellor  had  also  signified  his  Majesty's  consent  to  the 
Diike  of  York's  Estate  Bill,  being  a  public  bill  affeciing  the  interests  of 
the  Crown,  The  noble  and  learned  lord,  having  thus,  in  consequence 
at  his  own  erroneous  view  and  strong  bias,  been  inslrumental  \o  deceive 
the  House  and  ihe  country  in  1804,  was  an  improper  person  lo  be  placed 
on  the  Queen's  Council,  because,  if  appointed  to  a  seat  in  it,  he,  from 
his  high  station  and  legal  character,  would  be  the  party  lo  decide  on  ihe 
compeience  of  the  Sovereign,"* 

Hansard  represenis  that  Lord  Eldon  remained  silent,  and  merely  gives 
ihe  numbers  when  ihe  House  divided  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  then  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  "  that  his 
Lordship,  in  spile  of  his  usual  self-command,  was  thrown  into  a  irans- 
porl  of  passion;  that  he  spoke  some  words  in  an  angry  lone,  which 
were  hardly  inlelligible;  that  it  was  an  alTair  only  of  a  few  moments, 
and  thai,  nol  having  time  to  cool,  he  rashly  called  for  a  division, — 
ihinking  that  Lord  King  would  walk  below  the  bar  alone. "t 

The  CONTENTS  were  54!!!  the  not contbnts  129;  and  a  most  bitter 
protest,  fully  reciiing  the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  and  the  acts  of 
parliament  passed  while  iho  Sovereign  was  incompetent,  was  signed  by 
Lord  t.'rey.  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erskine,  and  other 
peers.  J: 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  too,  a  violent  attack  was  made  on  Lord 
pt>  o")"!  Eidon  by  Mr,  Whilhread  for  having  usurped  royal  autbori- 
L       '      'J  ly  during  ihe  King's  incapacity,  particularly  in  the  year 

learned  friend,"  Lord  Eldon  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  How  can  any  one  call 
me  friend  who  charges  me  with  sach  villany  1" 

'  18  Pari.  Deb,  1085. 
.  f  My  informant  adds, — "  I  was  next  to  Mr.  Hand,  the  purse-bearer,  who  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  his  master'8  temper  eo  completely  getting  the  better  of  hia 
judgment." 

t  18  Par!.  Deb.  1031—1087.  In  the  midst  of  this  badgering  he  thought  him- 
self very  ill-used,  not  only  by  the  Opposition,  but  by  his  old  colleagues  and  by 
Ihe  roya!  family.  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  Sir  William : — "  I  am  hardly  in 
my  right  mind  upon  what  is  passing  j  and  when  1  am  attacked  day  by  day,  and 
every  man  who  was  with  me  in  Administration  in  1804  ia  obstinately  holding 
silence,  and  the  whole  royal  family,  whose  protestations  of  gratitude  my  boies 
teem  with,  are  among  my  enemies,  G.oiJ  help  me,  if  1  had  not  the  means  of  proving 
Ihat  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 
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li?04.  His  lordship  complained  of  having  been  Teebly  defended  by  his 
colleagues;  but  there  was  a  majority  in  his  favour  of  198  to  81. • 

These  assaults  upon  him  were  greallj'  encouraged  by  the  extreme 
sensibility  he  exhibited  under  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  said  to  Lord 
Sidmouth — "lam  like  a  thing  that  is  raw;  why  am  I  thus  singled  outT" 
"First,"  replied  his  lordship,  "because  you  are  eminent,  and  secondly, 
because  you  are  sore."t 

The  recollection  of  these  scenes  caused  to  Lord  Eldon  a  distress  of 
mind  which  shows  that  he  possessed  much  more  sensibility  than  he 
had  credit  for  with  those  who  thought  that  he  cared  for  nothing  but  pre- 
sent power  and  emolument.  When  years  had  gone  by,  he  was  walk- 
ing with  a  contemporary,  likewise  a  high  dignitary  in  the  law,  to  whom 
he  said,  "No  doubt  the  world  regard  me  as  a  prosperous  and  happy 
man;  the  prosperity  I  admit;  but  the  happiness  I  deny."  Being 
asked  to  explain  how  he  could  be  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pros- 
perity, he  alluded  lo  the  division  on  Lord  King's  motion,  saying,  "It 
makes  me  very  unhappy,  as  I  fear  it  will  lead  posterity  to  entertain  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  my  conduct  and  character.''^: 

1  think  Lord  Eldon  would  have  done  betier  by  resting  his  defence 
on  the  necessity  of  ihe  case,  and  the  diflicnllies  and  evils  which  must 
have  arisen  from  following  a  contrary  course.  The  fact  that  he  did 
allow  ihe  King  to  sign  comraissiona  for  passing  bills, — to  swear  in  privy 
councillors, — and  lo  do  other  important  acts  of  slate,  when  his  Majes- 
ty was  wholly  incompetent  from  mental  disease,  was  before  abundantly 
clear,  but  is  now  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  (he  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  recently  communicated  to  the  public.  For  example,  (he 
period  beginning  from  the  14th  of  April,  1801,  is  one  of  "the  two  fits  of 
insanity,"  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  in  bis  letter  on  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1807, says  he  "attended  him."  But  I  must  repeat  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  that  between  the  acts  of  an  English  sovereign,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  responsible  adviser,  and  the  execution  ofa  deed,  will, 
or  contract  by  a  private  individual,  there  is  no  strict  analogy ;  and  thai, 
"regard  being  had"  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both  io  1801 
and  in  1804,  Lord  Eldon  deserved  well  of  the  country  by  assuming  the 
competency  of  Ihe  King,  instead  of  suspending  the  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  conjuring  up  "ihe  phantom,"  and  having  debates  on 
a  Regency  Bill,  which  would  liave  been  stopped  before  they  had  made 
much  progress  by  the  King's  entire  recovery.  Indeed,  those  ought  to 
be  the  least  scrupulous  who  think  that  the  constitutional  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  such  an  emergency  is  for  the  Heir  Apparent  lo  take  the 
regency  upon  iiimself  as  a  matter  of  right — until  the  moment  arrives 
when  the  afflicted  Sovereign  may  be  properly  supersejled.  Any  such 
attempt  at  either  of  the  periods  in  question  lo  vest  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 

"  19  Pari.  Deb.  87.  t  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoulb,  iii.  37. 

t  The  gentleman  from  whom  1  have  the  ahove  anecdote  shrewdly  adds, — "  This 
may  have  been  the  indulgence,  without  any  apparent  motive,  of  his  liahit  of  cant- 
ing! but  if  it  contains  any  portion  of  truth,  it  proves  that  he  ivas  not  like  somewc 
have  known,  who  seem  at  least  to  be  reckless  of  reputation,  present  or  future." 
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ihe  f    1     P       g  f   I      C  would  have  produced 

Th  R  g  y  B  II  1  g  p  (]  b  i  H  ses,  the  Great  Seal  was 
-  put  I       m  1      g  h        jal  assent  to  it;  and  the 

Lo  i  C!         11  t      h      dg  i  in  it,  having  summoned 

pp  _  -,  the  Commons  to  the  bar,  he  said, "  My  Lords  and  Genllemen, 
L^ '^B-o-J  by  the  commands,  and  by  virtue  of  ihe  powers  and  autho- 
rity (o  us  given  by  the  said  commission,  we  do  declare  and  notify  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  assent  lo  the  Act  in  the  said  commission  mentioned,  and 
the  clerks  are  required  lo  pass  the  same  in  the  usual  form  and  words." 
Accordingly,  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown  having  read  the  title  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  clerk-assistant  of  the  parliaments  having  bowed  to  ihe  empty 
throne,  the  words  were  shouted  out,  "  Ze  Roi  le  veut,"  whereupon 
the  Regenijy  was  established.* 

Lord  Eldon  had  laid  his  account  with  being  now  "restored  to  a  life 
of  privacy  at  sweet  Encombe,"  of  which  he  talked  with  seeming  de- 

•  18  Pari.  Deb.  112-1. 

At  the  end  of  the  rule  of  George  III.,  I  may  appropriately  intfoJuce  Lord  El- 
don's  opinion  of  him,  and  some  anecdotes  reapecting  Mm,  as  related  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  lived  with  Lord  Eldon  on  the  most  Jamiliar  terms  for  many  years: — 
"  He  often  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  thought  his  old  master  bad  more 
wisdom  than  a!1  his  Ministers  conjointly, — an  opinion  which  I  have  heard  him 
support  by  deckring  that  he  could  not  remember  having  tiilcen  to  him  any  state 
paper  of  importance  which  he  did  not  alter,  nor  one  which  he  did  not  alter  for  (he 
better.  But  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  opinion  of  the  siiiierior  wisdom  of 
George  lit.  was  quatihed  by  the  addition,  'Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  ha 
would  have  been  more  wise  if  his  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  had  not 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  of  bis  servants.  But  what  is  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  of  them  in  comparison  of  his  7  And  though  his  manner  of  stating  the  result 
of  that  experience  is  calculated  to  mislead  casual  observers,  yet  those  who  will 
divest  his  matter  of  bis  manner  most  come  to  the  conviction  that  it  has  been 
gathered  by  long  and  laborious  application  of  powers  of  no  ordinary  strength.'" 

"Alter  the  King's  mind  bad  become  a  wreck,  and  when  its  native  strength 
could  be  traced  only  by  the  '  method  of  madness,'  Lord  E.  would  sometimes  de- 
scribe it,  after  he  had  been  at  the  Queen's  Council.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  this,  of  which  I  retain  a  perfectly  clear  recollection :  -  It  was  argued,  he  re- 
lated, that  if  any  strong  feature  of  the  King's  malady  appeared  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  council.  Sir  H.  Halford  should,  on  receiving  a  signal  from  me,  en- 
deavour to  recall  him  from  bis  aberrations ;  and,  accordingly,  when  his  Majesty 
appeared  lo  be  addressing  himself  to  two  of  the  persons  whom  he  raost  favoured 
in  his  early  life,  long  dead.  Sir  H.  observed, '  Tour  Majesty  has,  T  believe,  for- 
gotten that and both  died  many  years  ago.'    '  True,'  was  the  reply, 

'  died  to  you,  and  to  the  world  in  general ;  but  not  to  me.  You,  Sir  H.,  are  for- 
Setting  that  I  have  the  power  of  holding  intercourse  with  those  whom  you  call 
dead.  Yes,  Sir  H.  H.,'  conlinned  he,  assuming  a  lighter  manner,  'it  isln  vaiii,as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  you  kill  your  patients.  Yes,  Dr.  Bailey ;— but  Bailey 
— Bailey,'  pursued  he,  with  resumed  gravity, '  I  don't  linow.  He  is  an  anatomist, 
he  dissects  his  patients;  and  then  it  would  not  be  a  resuscitation  on!y,butare- 
crealion;  and  that,  I  think,  is  beyond  my  power.'" 

"After  his  Majesty  had,  in  1807,  changed  the  Ministry  which  was  so  unpa- 
latable to  him,  I,  reappearing  as  Chancellor  in  my  former  official  attire,  the  King 
asked,  in  a  whisper, 'My  Lord,  is  not  that  the  oW  wig?' and  receiving  the  reply, 
'It  is.  Sir,  the  old  wig,' — the  rejoinder  was,  '  1  say.  Lord  C.,  why  did  yoit  keep 
an  old  WhigV" 
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light,  but  to  1 !    h  1    I    k  d  f         d       1        11 

J       The  Minis- 

lers  and  ihe  Opp               i    d  f    gl      h    R       D  V  B  li 

s  last  stage,  in 

the  full  belief  1                n  a        p       d    h  j 

h  nge  places, — 

the  former  str       g      p    1         1               g     m       d 

tail  the  power 

of  the  Regent—  hi                         [  m                     p 
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he  mockery  of 
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wrote  a  letter 
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covery,  he  fell 

ii  incumbent    phm          mn          hs        n        n     o  remove  from 

their  stations    h        wh        h    t     nd    1             I      M  j     _ 

'a  offidal  ser- 

vanls." — This  inielligeDce  did  not  cause  either  high  exuiiatiou  or  deep 

sappointment.  The  good  failh  and  political  steadiness  of  the  Prii 
were  not  yet  suspected,  and  it  was  believed  thai  the  change  of  Adminis- 
Iration  was  only  decently  deferred  till  it  was  seen  wheilier  the  predic- 
tions of  ihe  King's  speedy  recovery  would  be  verified, — or  at  all  events 
till  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  ihe  Regency  Bill. 

Some  said  that  the  Chancellor  had  already  gained  over  the  Prince, 
and  a  letter  was  quoted,  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  written  to  him 
a  few  months  before,  respecting  the  Princess  (Charlotte,  in  which  Ihis 
courteous  language  occurred:  "I  trust  to  the  very  particular  attention 
which  has  marked  your  Lordship's  proceedings  through  the  whole  of 
this  business,  to  lake  the  most  suitable  course  of  conveying  lo  the  King, 
with  the  most  profound  respect  and  duty  on  my  pari,  the  feelings  with 
which  1  am  impressed  on  this  occasion  by  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
and  condescending  atlenrion  lo  me."  But,  in  reality,  the  zealous  and 
factious  manner  in  which  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval  had  taken  part 
with  ihe  Princess,  and  had  printed  "the  Book"  in  her  defence,  still 
rankled  in  the  Prince's  heart;  and  ihey  knew  thai,  wishing  to  be  re- 
venged of  them,  he  was  only  lying  by  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
cashier  them.  Accordingly,  for  some  months  there  was  undisguised 
enmity  beliveen  the  Regent  and  his  Ministers.  He  talked  of  them  dis- 
paragingly, and  gave  dinners  at  Carlton  House  to  the  Whigs.  He 
ivould  not  even  accept  a  vote  offered  him  of  a  sum  of  money  to  provide 
for  his  household — intimating  that  he  postponed  all  such  arrangements 
till  he  could  have  his  "  early  friends"  in  office  about  him.  The  Queen 
and  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  other  hanil,  did  all  in  iheir  power  to  defeat  this 
purpose, — their  most  powerful  weapon  being  the  King's  immediate  re- 
suinplion  of  his  authority.  On  the  6lh  of  February  the  Queen  wrote  a 
letter  lo  Lord  Eldon,  thanking  him  "for  the  pleasing  account  of  his 
Majesty's  improvement  since  Friday:"  and  Ihe  physicians,  al  his  re- 
quest, sent  a  report  to  him,  lo  be  handed  about,  in  which,  considering 
the  tmhappy  condition  of  the  now  dethroned  Sovereign  in  their  keeping, 
they  strangely  say,  "We  have  it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  ex- 
press his  personal  regard  to  your  Lordship,  and  the  particular  satisfac- 
tion he  has  felt  from  the  circumstances  of  your  Lordship  being  made 
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one  of  her  Majesty's  Council, — not  by  your  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  as  Lord  Eldon."* 

But  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  if  Iiopes  of  the  King's  recovery 
really  were  entertained,  tliey  died  away,  h  was  felt  diat  his  reign  was 
virtually  at  an  end,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  power  mu.'l 
pain  the  favour  of  the  Prince  as  if  he  already  bore  the  title  of  George 
IV.  Lord  Eldon,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  at  onee  saw  that  the  way  to 
win  his  affections  washy  taking  part  against  his  wife.  It  was  not  very 
easy  for  the  authors  of  "the  Book"  to  do  so;  but  soon  after  Lord 
Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval  were  in  the  situntion  of  Chancellor  and  Prime 
Mioistef  to  the  Regent,  they  refused  to  dine  with  the  Princess  at  Black- 
heath,— they  cut  off  all  correspondence  with  her, — and  they  bought  up 
at  large  prices  ihe  few  copies  of  "the  Book"  which  had  got  into  cir- 
culation. When  she  found  herself  suddenly  "cut"  by  them,  wilhoui 
there  having  been  hitherto  any  fresh  impnlation  of  misconduct  against 
her,  she  comidained  loudly  of  the  "  baseness  of  mankind."!  ^^e  shall 
see  how  the  Regent  was  softened  iowarcJs  his  Ministers,  and  how  he 
appreciated  and  rewarded  their  sacrifices  and  iheir  exertions  in  his 

Mesnwhile  they  applied  themselves  with  diligence  and  ability  to  their 
official  duties,  and  continued  to  rise  in  public  esiimation. 

'J'he  session  began  for  regular  business  on  the  12th  of  February, 
with  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  Regent's  name,  contain- 
ing this  graceful  cnnclusion; — 

"  We  are  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  declare  to  you,  that 
it  is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  his  heart  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
store unimpaired  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  the  government  of  his 
kingdom;  and  thus  his  Royal  Highness  earnestly  prays  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  be  pleased  in  his  mercy  to  accelerate  tlie  termination  of  a 
calamity  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  nalion,  and  so  peculiarly 
afflicting  to  his  Royal  Highness  himself."J 

The  firs!  important  matter  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  LorJs 
was  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  for  libel. 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  in  1807  had  succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Pigot  as  At- 
torney General,  had  instituted  aii  immense  number  of  prosecution? 
against  the  press;  and  when  he  resolved  to  punish  a  newspaper,  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  include  as  defendants,  who  were  to  he  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  perhaps  pilloried,  all  persons,  without  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  calling,  who,  under  family  settlements,  or  otherwise,  had  any  share 
in  the  propiieJOfship.5     Lord  Eldon.  when  public  prosecutor,  hadnever 

•It 
King'i 

f  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  changed  the  tone  of  their  ci 
respecting  her  past  conduct,  except  Lord  Eldon's  declaration  to  Lord  Grey,  "thai 
his  opinion  was,  and  always  had  been,  that,  though  she  was  not  with  child,  she 
had  supposed  herself  to  be  with  child."    (Life  of  Sic  S.  Romilly,  iii.  lOi.) 

t  18  Pari.  Deb.  1147. 

5  !  remember  much  compassion  being  excited  by  an  old  widow  lady,  of  the 
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himself  done  any  lliiiig  personally  harsh,  and  I  think  lie  coulJ  not  have 
been  aware  of  Sir  Vicary's  mode  of  proceeding  when  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Sir  William  Scott,  regretting  that  there  had  been  loo 
much  forbearance  in  this  department; — 

"As  to  the  prosecution  of  ihe  'Morning  Chronicle,'  and  as  lo  your 
friend  Cobbett,  1  know  what  I  should  have  done  as  lo  those  publica- 
tions long  ago,  if  I  had  been  Atlomey  General;  but  it  seems  lo  me 
that  ever  since  my  time  it  has  been  thought  riaht  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment's character,  and  iedividual  characier,  without  the  prolcciion  of 
the  law  enforced,  because  I  had  proved  ils  efficacy  when  it  was  called 
into  exertion.  I  am  veiy  sore  upon  this  subject;  1  have  growled  and 
grumbled  about  il  till  1  am  weary." 

Incited  by  bis  own  peevish  disposition,  and  encouraged  by  his  su- 
periors, Mr.  Attorney  had  gone  on  multiplying  ex  officio  informations 
till  much  public  indignation  was  caused  by  his  severity.  Lord  Holhuid. 
now  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  tiled,  and  the  proceedings  under 
them.  He  questioned  the  legality  of  ex  officio  informations  for  libel, 
and  he  strongly  reprobated  the  manner  in  which  the  process  had  been 
abused,  animadverting  upon  the  statute  lately  obtained,  whicli  enabled 
the  Attorney  General  to  arrest  those  whom  he  prosecuted  before  trial ; 
and  likewise  on  the  partial  system  of  striking  special  juries  which  then 
prevailed. 

Lord  Eldon  ably  and  successfully  defended  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  libellers  by  ex  officio  information;  but  the  rest  of 
his  speech  I  read  with  regret.  He  maintained  that  the  power  of  arrest- 
iug  thei  defendant  when  an  tx  officio  information  was  filed  was  fit  to  be 
given,  and  to  be  exercised;  and  he  stood  up  strenuously  for  the  old 
mode  of  striking  special  juries  by  selection,  which  was  afterwards  ef 
fociually  rectified  by  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

"He  beheved  that  no  Attorney  General  hid  pro'iecuted  more  hbela 
than  il  had  fallen  to  his  lot  lo  prosecute  He  acled  on  a  conviction 
that  the  publication  of  libel  was  one  of  the  most  lorraidable  «eipons 
then  wielded  against  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was  an  engine  which 
was  directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  goicrnment  of  the  counivy  It 
was  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  number  of  prosecu 
tlons  having  increased  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  inducing  them  lo 
accede  to  ifie  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  With  respect  to  including  a  1 
the  proprielors  of  a  newspaper  in  the  ex  offiuo  mlormalion,  he  was  de 
sirous  of  slating,  thai  the  principle  which  governed  him  on  these  occa 
sions  was  10  prosecule  all  the  parties  implicated  in  the  publication  of 
the  libel;  and  he  had  uniformly  found,  thai  by  extinguishing  the  papers 
he  got  rid  of  the  aulhors.  The  present  motion  was  one  which  he  ieU 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppose,  because  in  acquiescence  m  "uch  a 
motion  would,  in  some  degree,  sanction  a  suspicion  that  ihere  was 

name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Vint-,  wlio  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  ol  King  s 
Bench,  with  about  fifty  others,  to  plead  to  InformatLons  against  Ihem  She  ha  1 
teen  residing  in  the  country,  and  never  even  read  the  journal  ironi  whicl  inder 
her  husband's  will,  she  drew  a  sraall  sabsistence 
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eoinetliing  in  the  admiiiislcation  of  justice  wliich  the  House  considered 
so  far  improper  as  lo  need  some  interference."* 

It  seems  wonderful  to  think,  lliat  bo  few  years  ago  fuch  senlimenls 
could  be  uttered  by  a  mild,  moderate,  and  realiy  good-natured  man, 
who  justly  expected  that  they  would  be  applauded  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  audience  he  addressed.  Lord  Holland's  motion  found  only 
twelve  supporters, t  I  believe  (here  is  no  peer  who  would  now  hold 
such  language  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  there  were,  he  would  be  equally  con- 
demned by  both  sides.  The  general  improvement  ought  to  make  us 
look  with  indulgence  on  the  individuals  who  spoke  and  acted  in  a  very 
different  slate  of  public  feeling  respecting  libels. — 1  think  no  one  will 
deny  the  improved  respectability  of  the  press  under  milder  treatment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  efforts  were  next  called  forth  by  a  dangerous 
bill, — to  take  away  the  pnnishment  of  death  from  the  offence  of  steal- 
ing in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings.  In  answer  to 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Erskine,  that  the  punishment 
was  wholly  disproportionate  lo  the  offence,  and  that,  if  not  inflicted, 
sentence  of  death  ought  not  to  be  pronounced,  in  cases  where  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  carried  into  execution,  he  said,  "he  used  to  take  si- 
milar views  of  the  subject,  before  observation  and  experience  had  ma- 
tured his  judgment: 
great  teachers  in  this  g  d 


death,  allowed  the  Ju  m 

the  punishments  to  b 

sideralion,  it  was  th  m  g  m 

nature  remained  wha       was 

the  most  powerful  c  g       ™ 

primes;  and  he  ihoug  w  fl 

that  terror. "t     He  c  w  m 

lending  the  punishme  — 

have  done — tn  petty  m  f 

rejected  by  a  majorit  0 

Lord  Donoiighmore's  motion  for  the  Catholics 
[June  18,  1811, J  ,jpa9  , [jig  year  supported  by  Dr.  Balhurst,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  On  him  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  particularly  severe — 
laenting  him  with  not  paying  proper  respect  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  said,  "he  could  hardly  te\]  where  he  was, — he  could  not 
think  himself  in  a  Britisli  House  of  Lords  when  he  heard  some  things 
littered  that  night.  He  denied  that  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Wake, 
which  had  been  quoted,  was  in  favour  of  concession ;  he  had  read  some- 

•  19  Pari.  Deb.  1.^8.  f  lb- 174.  T  20  Pari.  Deb.  296. 

§  ao  Pari.  Deb.  303.  It  ia  little  creilitable  to  the  Whig  peers  that  they  made 
EO  poor  a  muster,  for  they  all  now  pretended  zealously  to  support  Sir  S.  Bomilly 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal  codei  but  I  presume  the  division  did  not 
take  place  till  the  approach  of  the  hour  for  dinner,  when  a  patty  struggle  alona 
fan  keep  up  »  decent  attendance  on  either  lide.   - 
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ihiiig  of  Archbishop  Wake  (having  been  him-'plf  in  e-irh  hfe  intended 
for  the  Church,)  and  he  could  quote  him  page  by  page  He  could  also 
quole  Fenelon  on  some  of  these  subjects  '  *  Professing  higb  respect 
for  Mr.  Pitl,  he  declared,  rather  jeerirgly  thai  he  never  could  discoier 
what  ihe  eecuritiea  were  by  whicb  that  statesman  proposed  lo  guard  the 
Established  Church ;  and  he  scorned  the  Vtto  which  had  been  lately 
propounded  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  "  I  elter  lo  1  ord  Fmgal  t  It  is 
creditable  to  Lord  Eldon  that  his  anli-caihohc  zeal  was  unabited,  al 
though  the  Regent  was  understood  yet  to  retain  his  eaily  opinions  in 
favour  of  emancipation.  There  were  cerliin  con(.e=siona  which  he 
would  have  made  out  of  loyal  deference  to  the  Prince  on  ihe  throne, 
but  his  religious  scruples,  I  am  convinced,  he  never  would  have  sat. 
rificed. 

which  he  spoke  di  ring  the  present  session 
rsonally  interested  and  which  caused  him 
serious  annoyance — the  increasing  arrear  of  judicial  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  he  was  to  blame, 
but  not  at  all  iu  the  way  his  accusers  alleged.  Years  ago  he  ought  to 
have  spontaneously  pointed  oul  Ihe  evil  and  applied  ihe  remedy.  The 
country  had  long  outgrown  its  judicial  eslablisliments,  and  the  antiquated 
procedure  pre-erved  in  Westminster  Hall  was  unsuited  to  a  state  of 
society  quite  diflerent  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  originally  framed. 
In  the  Court  oi  Chancery  there  were  slill  only  two  Judges,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Roils,  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  for  ages  past  not  the  slightest  attempt  hail  been  made  to  render  pro- 
ceedings m  that  Couit  more  simple,  economical,  and  efficacious, — while 
its  contentious  jurisdiction  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  properly 
administered  in  it  had  increased  ten-fold. — Again,  in  the  early  periods 
of  our  judicial  history,  a  few  days  in  a  year  were  sufBcieni  K>  enable 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Judges,  satisfactorily  to 
discharge  its  duties  as  the  Court  of  the  last  resort;  but  now,  from  Eng- 
lish equity  appeals,  which  were  formerly  unknown,  and  the  enormous 
influx  of  appeals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  union 
with  those  kingdoms,  although  comparatively  litile  help  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Judges, — the  Chancellor  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  nearly  sufficient  occupation  there  during  the  whole  of  the  forensic 

There  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  lliat  Lord  Eldon  neg- 
lected his  judicial  functions.  In  critical  limes  of  rare  occurrence,  he 
naturally  considered  his  intngumg  functions  more  imporlanlj  bul  the 
Administration  being  safe,  he  devoted  himself  wilh  the  niosl  unremitling 
assiduity  lo  determine  the  causes  of  ihe  suitors  which  came  before  him. 
He  often  doubted  when  he  might  have  safely  decided,  and  he  might 
have  got  through  his  paper  more  rapidly — but  lie  actually  did  dispose 
of  more  business  than  any  one  judge  could  reasonably  be  called  upon 

"  This  is  a  very  rare  instance  of  Lord  Eldon  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  any 
thing  but  law  books,  for  he  was  greatly  above  the  affectation  of  university. 
t  -as  Pari.  Deb.  G76. 
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to  undertake.  Yel,  having  been  ten  years  Chancellor,  he  had  introduced 
no  reform,  although  he  daily  saw  justice  denied  to  hundreds.  For  a 
Ions  while,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  no  cause  could  be  regularly  heard 
by  liim,  the  whole  of  his  time  being  occupied  with  moiiona  and  irregu- 
lar attempls  to  force  an  opinion  from  him.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there 
were  depending  296  appeals,  and  43  writs  of  error,  which  could  not  on 
B  moderate  computation  he  disposed  of  in  less  than  seven  sessions  of 
Parhament. 

PM  1R]  1  "I  '^^^  outcry  was  at  last  so  loud,  that  Lord  Eldon  slowly 
L        '  '-^    and  reluctantly  referred  the  subject  to  a  Select  Com- 

mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  moved,  "That,  to  reduce  the 
arrears  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  House  to  sit,  for  judicial  business, 
at  least  three  days  a  week  during  the  session ;  and  that,  for  securing  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  additional  judge 
should  be  appointed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Little  good  being  ex- 
pected from  these  palliatives,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  similar  committee.  Sir  S.  Romilly,  in  supporting  it,  bore 
testimony  to  Lord  Eldon's  judicial  merits,  saying,  "The  motion  would 
FT  -r  1  ai  1  "1  ""'  convey,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  mark  af 
L         '  '-J    censure  upon  the  noble  and  learned  lord;  and  he  did 

assure  the  House  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  concern  than  to 
be  thought  to  ronsent  to  any  motion  which  could  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued into  a  desire  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  that  noble  and  learnec! 
lord.  No  man  had  experienced  more  uniform  acts  of  kindness  than 
himself  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  Indeed,  his  general  attention 
to  the  Bar,  his  conciliatory  demeanour,  and  liis  strict  love  of  justice, 
had  endeared  him  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  practised  iu  that  Court.  A 
man  more  eminently  qualified,  in  point  of  talents  and  learning,  for  all 
parts  of  his  profession,  he  knew  not;  and  he  most  firmly  believed  that 
he  never  had  his  equal  in  point  of  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  suitors  of 
the  Court.  If  he  had  any  fault,  it  was  an  over-anxiety  in  that  respect." 
The  committee  was  carried  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  but  it  had 
made  no  progress  when  its  labours  were  terminated  by  the  prorogation. 
Lord  Eldon  was,  and  to  the  end  of  his  official  career  continued,  much 
annoyed  by  these  discussions.  He  now  wrote  lo  his  friend  Dr.  Swire : — 
rriirfE26  ISll  "1  "'■  "^^'^  "''''  '^'^  y"  'hat  I  have  been  sorely  goaded 
'-  '  '-I  and  vexed  and  tormented  this  session;  but  I  defy  ail 

my  foes ;  and  a  man  cannot  have  had  the  duties  to  execute  in  life  which 
I  have  had  lo  discharge  without  having  many  and  bitter  foes."  He 
then  adds  (with  what  sincerity  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself) 
iliat  he  continues,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  retain  the  Great 
Seal,  and  lo  encounter  all  these  evils  purely  from  his  attachment  to  the 
good  old  King,  and  in  the  hope  of  again  seeing  him  on  the  throne,  being 
resolved,  as  soon  as  that  hope  had  fled,  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  to 
lake  a  ride  to  Eldon; — 

"Of  my  poor  old  master  I  don't  despair,  though  I  do  not  confidently 
hope,  about  him.  When  I  give  up  the  Seal,  you  may  look'  upon  that 
as  an  act  of  despair:  for  though  the  Regent  has  certainly  conducted 
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himself  to  me.  personally,  in  every  respect  as  well  as  I  eouM  desire,  I 
serve  only  that  my  master  may  dnd  nie  at  my  post  if  he  returns  to  his : 
and  when  I  give  up  the  hope  of  thai,  I  have  done.  I  cannot  quit  the 
expectation  of  a  ride  wilJi  you  yet  to  Eldon,  and  nobody  can  say  how  soon 
that  may  be." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Council,  and 
possessing  her  Majesty's  entire  confidence,  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
state  of  the  King's  health  a  mystery  in  his  own  keeping, — to  be  turned 
lo  his  own  advantage.  A  leiier  to  him  from  Lord  Ellenbovough  re- 
g  he  physicians,"  shows 

f  all  the  other  council- 

g  with  the  two  Arehbi- 
the  propriety  of  any 
dff  ours:  but  agreeing,  as 

P  icil  need  only  contain 

K    g's  health,  encumbered 
p  ill  I  think  that  for  our 

fi  the  world,  if  it  should 

h  had  in  fact  obtained  at 

d  w    should  distinctly  know, 

d  li  wh        he  King's  ailment  ac- 

p  ances  of  conversation 

f      d —     d  what  is  the  descriplion 

gh    p    p  be  lo  the  delusions  (as 

we  call  ihem)  and  what  lo  tlie  u  regularities  and  extravagances  of  plans 
and  prnjecta  of  which  we  hear  daily. 

"  This  information,  when  obtained,  is  for  ourselves  and;  to  ourselves 
only,  unless  Parliament  should  require  it  of  us— and  if  they  do,  1  own 
[  shduld  be  sorry  lo  own  that  we  were  possessed  of  no  fuller  and  more 
distinct  information  than  we  are  at  present  enabled  to  lay  before  them 
on  this  subject.  I  should  be  sorry  that  we  should  in  the  judgment  of 
any  appear  to  have  inertly  and  insufficiently  exercised  a  function  of  in- 
quiry so  important  as  that  is  which  is  delegated  to  us."* 

The  following  minute  report  from  the  Duke  of  York  lo  the  Chan- 
cellor must  have  made  liim  think  of  renouncing  the  Great  Seal,  or  of 
r-hanginir  his  resolution  lo  do  so  when  the  Kiug's  recovery  was  hope- 
k'ss:— 

'■  IJpttn  my  arrival  yesterday  morning,  I  found  his  Majesty  in  the 
Queen's  room.  He  appeared  at  first  very  much  aflected  at  seeing  me, 
:ind  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  manner  upon 
my  re-appointment  lo  the  chief  command  of  the  army;  but  soon  flew 
oirfrom  that  subject,  and  then  ran  on,  in  perfect  good  humour,  but  with 
ihe  areatest  rapidity  and  with  little  or  no  connexion,  upon  the  most  tri- 
lling topics,  at  times  hinting  at  snme  of  the  subjects  of  his  delusion,  in 

•April  3(1,  1811. 
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Spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  change  the  ci 
tlie  same  during  his  riile  and  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  visit  in  the  after" 
noon  ;  and  though  this  morning  his  Majesty  was  quieter  and  less  rapid 
ia  the  change  of  his  ideas,  yet  the  topics  of  his  conversation  were 
equally  frivolous, 

"  I  was  80  much  shocked  at  what  I  had  observed  both  on  Wednesday 
and  during  the  different  visits  of  yesterday,  thai  I  took  an  opportunity, 
when  1  left  his  Majesty  yesterday  evening,  to  have  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Robert  Willis,  who  very  candidly  stated  iti  me  his  opinion,  that  his 
Majesty  had  lost  ground  this  week,  and  that  though  he  thought  very 
seriously  of  the  stale  of  his  bodily  health,  he  was  much  more  alarmed 
at  the  apparent  frivolity,  or  rather  imbecility  of  his  mind.  He  addeJ, 
that  something  ought  lo  be  done;  but  that,  in  the  present  stale  of  his 
Majesty's  mind,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  any  conversation  with  him 
would  be  attended  with  any  good  effect." 

*****  *  « 

In  reality  the  unhappy  King  became  worse  and  worse;  and  at  a 
council  held  at  Windsor  in  the  end  of  August,  it  was  known  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  incurable  imbecility. 

"  Love  oft  hopes,  when  Reason  would  despair/'— 
and  perhaps  Lord  Eldon  still  was  only  desirous  that  his  old  master, 
remounting  the  throne,  might  find  him  at  his  post;  but  1  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  this  was  a  sight  he  never  expected  to  see,  and  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind, /or  the  public  good,  to  remain  at  his  post  under 
George  IV,,  if  he  might. 

He  and  Mr,  Perceval  accordingly  contemplated  the  fit  measures  to  be 
taken  at  the  important  crisis  when  the  restrictions  oa  the  ReguiU  were 
10  expire— which  would  be  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  if  Parliament 
had  been  sitting  six  weeks  previously.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  soon  after  ilie  last  silting  of  the  Queen's  Council,  having  ex- 
pressed regret  at  not  being  able  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
thus  proceeds : — 

"I  must,  however,  content  myself  with  opening  the  subject  by  let- 
ter, on  which  I  should  have  had  to  communicate  with  you  in  person  if 
we  were  to  meet.  It  respects  no  less  a  matter  than  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liaraenl.  It  must  riTeei  and  sit,  you  know,  for  sis  weeks  before  ihe  re- 
strictions of  the  Regency  Bill  can  expire.  The  day  pointed  out  in  the 
Act  for  their  expiration  ia  the  Isl  of  February.  If  Parliament  does  not 
meet  before  Christmas,  of  course  the  restrictions  must  be  prolonged 
from  the  1st  of  February  for  sis  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  meeting. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  can  hardly  pass  over  the  next 
prorogation  without  knowing  the  Prince's  pleasure,  whether  he  thinks  it 
so  material  thai  the  Regency  restrictions  shall  expire  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, as  to  make  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet  before 
Christmas.  This  is  a  point  so  very  mucli  of  feeling  for  H,  R.  H.  him- 
self, and  in  which  he  is  so  directly  and  personally  interested,  that  1  can- 
not but  Ihink  myself  he  ought  to  have  it  submitted  to  his  most  free 
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decision,  with  as  liitle  opinion  and  advice  from  his  aerva  a  i  pon  li  f 
point  as  can  be.  But  if  he  should  determine,  as  he  natura  ly  n  ay  a  d 
probably  will,  that  Parliamenl  shall  so  meet  as  that  the  rest  o  sel-all 
expire  on  the  day  mentioned,  it  is  a  prelty  material  cons  le  at  o  on 
which  we  should  form  an  opinion,  whether  it  should  not  meet  so  long 
before  Christmas  as  to  enable  us  to  arrange,  before  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, the  household  and  any  olhei  questions  which  Parliament  may 
have  to  provide  for.  ,        ,  , 

.  »  «  *  »To  conclude;  npon  these  questions,  and  such  as  may  be 
connected  with  them,  I  think  it  will  be  essentially  necessary  that  we 
should  have  our  Cabinet  friends  meet  in  force,  either  ii>  the  last  week 
in  September,  or  the  first  week  of  October:  and  they  ought  to  know 
what  the  business  is,  and  that  it  is  probable  they  may  be  detained  for  a 
few  days.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  know  from  you  what  lime,  which 
would  answer  these  purposes,  would  best  suit  you  to  be  fixed  for  the 
assembling  our  Cabinet  friends."  ,  ,_    u 

The  object  now  was,  instead  of  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Ke- 
eent  by  rumours  of  the  King's  speedy  recovery,  to  strengthen  it  by  a 
disclosure  of  his  Majesty's  actual  condition.  Accordingly,  on  the  5tb 
of  October,  the  "  Declaration  of  the  members  of  her  Majegty  s  Council 
respecting  the  stale  of  his  Majesty's  health,"  amounted  in  reality  to  a 
proclamaiion  that  there  had  been  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
George  IV.  had  begun  lo  reign— this  being  its  language :— 

"His  Majesty's  mental  health  appears  to  ua  to  be  materially  worse 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  and,  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
protraction  of  the  disorder,  the  present  stale  of  it,  the  duration  of  acces- 
sions of  the  disorder,  and  the  peculiar  character  which  the  disorder  now 
assumes,  his  Majesty's  recovery  is  represented  as  'improbable  by  one 
of  the  physicians,  and  as  'very  improbable'  by  all  the  other  physi- 
cians in  attendance  on  his  Majesty."* 

The  Regent,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  generous  suggestion,  by 
his  Ministers,  of  an  early  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  wliereby  the 
speediest  end  might  be  put  to  the  restrictions  which  they  had  imposed 
upon  his  exercise  or  the  royal  authority,  intimated  his  wish  that  the 
session  should  not  begin  sooner  than  was  necessary  for  the  despatch  ot 
ordinary  business.  , 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  day  appointed,  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  name 
of  the  Regent,  decendy  reminded  ihe  two  Houses  of  --^_  ^_  1812.1 
"  the  indispensable  duty  of  continuing  to  preserve  for  his    >-  - 

Maresly  the  faeililv  of  resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal  au- 
thorilv  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery,  so  earnesily  desired  by  the 
wishe's  and  the  prayers  of  his  family  and  his  subjects."  But  it  was 
well  understood  on  all  sides  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  title  ot 
Regent,  was  as  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  as  if  his  father  had  been 
dead  ■  no  one  thought  of  proposing  a  renewal  of  ibe  restrictions ;  and 
it  was  generally  expected  that  when  the  six  weeks  from  the  meeting  ot 
Parliament  allowed  by  the  Regency  Act  for  that  purpose  had  expired, 
•  21  Pari.  Beb.  50. 
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all  the  great  offices  under  the  Crown  would  be  in  possession  of  the  oft- 
disappoinled  Whigs,  who  at  last,  after  a  lapse  of  above  half  a  century, 
having  a  favourable  court,  would  see  a  return  of  the  halcyon  days  en- 
joyed by  their  party  from  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  till  the  accession  of 
George  III. 

But,  alas !  alas  !  the  Regent  had  secretly  made  up  his  mind  for  ever 
to  discard  his  "early  friends,"  and  permanently  to  reiain  as  his  Minis- 
ters the  men  who  had  long  ihwarled  him  in  all  hia  wishes,  and  for 
whom  he  had  expressed  and  felt  the  strongest  personal  as  well  as  poli- 
tical dislike.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  revolution  of 
sentiment.  The  most  creditable  one,  and  (hat  which  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  had  considerable  weight,  was,  that  the  military  operations  in 
the  Peninsula  had  been  going  on  prosperously  under  the  present  Admi- 
nistration ;  but  this  alone  could  not  have  prevailed,  for  Mr.  Perceval 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a  great  war  minister,  and  sections  of  the  Tory 
parly,  headed  by  Lord  Casilereagh  and  Mr.  Cauning  were  hostile  to 
him,  while  he  was  hardly  able  lo  cope  with  the  systematic  opposition 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  A  more  probable  solution  is,  the  effect 
of  the  possession  of  royal  power,  which  was  supposed  to  have  disin- 
eirned  his  Royal  Highness  lo  any  concession  to  (he  Catholics  or  any 
extension  of  popular  rights,  and  induced  him  to  look  whh  preference  Ifi 
those  who  were  for  carrying  to  the  highest  pilch  the  power  of  the 
Crown'.  His  Royal  Highness  certainly  did  al  a  subsequent  period  ma- 
nifeat  an  entire  change  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  showed  (hat  he  had  become  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
falher's-high  prerogative  principles  of  government;  but  I  am  inclined 
lo  think  that  as  yet  he  was  actuated  only  by  personal  motives.  A  lady 
of  rank  lo  whom  he  was  now  much  attached  was  an  enemy  lo  the 
Whigs  and  their  principles,  and  was  supposed  mainly  to  have  induced 
her  admirer  lo  declare  against  them.*  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  more 
swayed  by  hatred  than  by  love.  His  ruling  passion  for  many  years 
was  the  desire  to  expose  the  feiiings  of  his  wife— if  possibi ;  lo  get  rid  of 
her—and  ai  all  events  lo  degrade  her.  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon, 
instead  of  being  the  biiterest,  most  reckless,  and  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  his  plans  for  ihis  purpose,  as  they  had  been  while  her  protector 
George  III.  was  on  ihe  throne,  he  now  sanguinely  hoped  lo  convert  into 
pariisans  against  her.  They  had  actually  ceased  lo  be  her  advisers,  or 
to  have  any  intercourse  wilh  her.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  thai, 


»  Of  this  opinion  was  Sir  S,  Romilly.  In  referring  to  the  ividgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  Mlbs  Seymour's  taee,  in  1806,  he  says,— "This  decision  was 
attended,  some  years  afterwards,  with  consequences  of  considerable  importance. 
It  occasioned  a  great  intimacy  between  the  Prince  and  Lady  Hertford,  which 
ended  wilh  her  entirely  supjilantbg  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  the  Prince's  favour  j  and 
it  produced  that  hostility  towards  the  Catholics  which  the  Prince  manifested 
when  he  became  Regent,  and  his  determination  to  place  his  confidence  in  those 
Tory  Ministers  whom  he  had  always  before  considered  his  personal  enemies."— 
Life  ofS-omilly,  ii.  146.  Again,  when  relating  the  events  in  the  beginning  of 
18la,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  Sir  Samuel  says,  very  siguilicantly,  "The 
Prince  does  not  pass  a  day  without  visiting  Lady  Hertford,"— Vol.  iii.  p.  13, 
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withont  fresh  intlisoreiions  on  her  part,  either  of  ihem  ever  would  have 
agreed  to  any  proaeeulioti  agninst  her;  but,  from  ifieir  late  negative  con- 
duct (lie  Regent  might  not  uaaaluraily  have  hoped  that  ihey  would  po- 
sitively assist  him  in  ihe  steps  which  he  conleinplaied,  I  belieie,  like- 
wise, that  he  lahoured  under  an  erroneous  belief  that  during  ihe  last 
year  her  cause  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Whigs.  One  or  two  distin- 
guiahed  lawyers  belonging  io  that  party  had  been  consulted  by  her  when 
she  was  cast  off  by  her  former  advisers;  but  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  had  always  remained  at  a  dignified  distance  from  her,  and  would 
have  spurned  at  ihe  idea  of  turning  her  supposed  wrongs  into  an  engine 
of  faction  against  ihe  Government. 

Whatever  might  be  his  Royal  Highness's  reasonings  or  motives,  a 
few  days  before  ihe  reslriclions  were  lo  expire  he  ^p^^  ,„  ,„,„  -, 
very  clearly  intimated  his  resolution  to  renounce  Ihe    ^  '  ^"^"^-J 

Whigs,  by  writing  a  lelter  (o  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  his  sense  of  filial  duly  had  originally  induced  hiiii  lo  retain  his  fa- 
ther's Ministers, — adverting  to  the  recent  successes  in  tlie  Peninsula, 
and  declaring  his  determination  to  persevere  in  the. contest, — he  saiil, 
"  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  ob- 
jects to  attain,  but  such  as  are  common  lo  the  whole  empire.  Having 
made  this  communication  of  my  senlimenis  in  this  new  and  e.vlraordi- 
nary  crisis  of  our  affairs,  I  cannot  conchide  without  expressing  the  gra- 
tification I  should  feel  if  some  of  those  persons,  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  my  hands  and 
constitute  a  part  of  my  Government."  He  authorized  the  Duke  to  com- 
municate these  sentiments  to  Lord  Grey,  with  hberty  for  him  to  make 
Ihem  known  lo  Lord  Grenville;  but  he  added,  in  a  postscript,  "I  shall 
send  a  copy  of  this 'letter  immediately  lo  Mr.  Perceval."* 

I  am  surprised  that  Lord  Eidon,  with  his  keen  sagacity,  did  not  im- 
mediately see  that  this  offer  could  not  possibly  be  entertained  by  the 
Whigs  for  a  single  instant,  and  that  it  was  made  with  the  snle  view  of 
rendering  the  desertion  nf  ihem  less  odious.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  it  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  1  think  is  very  ho- 
nourable lo  him,  for  he  peremptorily  refused  lo  sanction  such  a  prepos- 
terous coaliiion,  although  if  it  had  taken  place,  the  Gresit  Seal  would 
have  remained  in  bis  custody. 

"  Saturday. 
"  Dear  Percrval, 

"As  it  may  not  be  absolutely  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  during  my  absence  at  Windsor,  something  may  pass,  tending  to  a 
proposal  to  associate  me  in  a  laJk  with  Lords  G.  and  G.  upon  junction, 
permit  me  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  that  my  determination  to  take  no 
part  in  that  talk  is  founded  upon  the  following  reasons ;  and,  if  necessity 
requires  it,  you  may  so  slate^to  the  Regent : — 

"That  T  think  it  not  consistent  with  my  honour  to  take  part  in  a 
negotiation  for  a  jnnclion,  in  which  junction  I  can  take  no  part.     I  cun 

•  22  Pari.  Deb,  S3. 
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"  Because  having  been  tweniy-iiine  years  in  Parliament  «  ithout  ile- 
vialing,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  from  my  principles  wiih  respect  lo 
liie  Coiislitution  of  the  couiilry  and  Hie  means  of  supporting  iia  Mo- 
narchy, there  appears  to  liave  been,  in  thrtt  long  course  of  years,  no 
agreement  in  those  principles  between  Lord  Grey  and  myself. 

"  Because  there  was  no  such  agreement  between  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
GrenviUe  between  1783  and  1801. 

"  Because  there  has  been  no  such  agreement  between  Ihem  and  my- 
self fin^.e  1801. 

"  Because  my  decided  opinion  is,  that  all  attempts  at  making  elrorg 
Administrations  upon  broad  bottoms  must  be  known,  to  those  who  are 
practised  poliliciane,  to  be  frauds  upon  the  country  originally, — and 
frauds  which,  whether  such  politicians  know  thaS  or  not,  can  no  longer 
be  effectually  practised  upon  (he  country.  The  areat  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  many  ranks  of  which  I  have  passed,  I  know,  hold  the  thing 
and  the  men  that  are  engaged  in  it,  in  utter  detestation,  producing  ab- 
solote  weakness  in  Government,  and  of  course  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
leresis  of  the  Crown. 

"  Because  the  dilFerence  with  respect  lo  the  Catholic  question,  Ameri- 
can affairs  and  bullion,  are,  in  my  opinion,  loo  deep  to  be  skinned  over. 

"  Because,  if  that  were  not  so,  differences,  upon  moat  essential  points 
of  government,  avowed  for  thirty  years,  clearly  establish  that  Lords  G., 
O.  and  Lord  Eldon  'iion  bene  conveniunl.' 

"  Because  my  situation  is  peculiar.  Lord  G — y  said  in  debate,  and 
Lord  G — y,  Lord  G— e,  and  others  who,  if  they  come  into  Administra- 
tion, must  come  into  Adminisliation  along  with  them,  have  said,  in  their 
protest  upon  the  Journals,  what  I  can  give  no  countenance  to  by  coming 
inlo  their  assembly.* 

"Allow  me  to  add,  that  you  know  how  much  my  heart  has  been 
wrung  with  the  difficulties  of  holding  office,  when  I  have  been  obliged, 
but  I  hope  justified,  in  taking  the  painful  part  I  have  had  to  execute, 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  my  Sovereign  and  benefactor,  my  re- 
vered master.  "  Yours,  my  dear  Perceval, 

"  Eld  OK." 

He  was  soon  tranquillized  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Perceval,  saying, 
"The  answer  was  a  refusal— on  public  grounds — to  hare  any  thing  lo 
do  with  us.  The  Prince  sent  to  me  immediately  to  show  the  answer, 
and  to  authorize  me  lo  s^y  that  I  was  to  he  continued  Minister." 

What  other  result  could  possibl)  base  been  expected?  Both  parlies 
were  agreed  upon  the  nece'-sity  of  \1go10u9ly  prosecuting  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  hut  upon  the  impending  war  with  America,  and  upon 
every  other  existing  question  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  they  were 
completely  at  variance  Instead  of  a  soothing  compliment,  a  wanton 
insult  seems  to  ha^e  been  intended  lo  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  GrenviUe, 
for  ihey  were  called  upon  to  strengthen  his  Royal  Highness's  hands  by 

n  for  excluding  him  from  the  Queen's 
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siipporiiiig  ail  ihe  ineasurps  o!  ilie  present  Giivenimenl.  "  TJie  very 
pruposal,  indeed,"  says  Sir  S.  Romilly,  "  imports  tliat  a  loial  sacrifice 
of  honour  and  of  character  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  enterinif 
into  the  Prince's  service.  He  says  in  the  letter  thai  'he  has  no  predi- 
lection to  indulge,  and  no  resentment  to  gratify,'— a  most  dangerous 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  considering  his  past  con- 
duel  and  his  past  professions.  It  will  be  understood  to  mean,  that 
■  there  are  no  injuries  he  will  not  forgive,  and  no  services  he  will  not 
forget.'"* 

At  the  time  there  was  an  unfounded  belief  that  the  offer  to  the  Whig 
leaders  was  a  subtle  contrivance  of  Lord  Eldon's,  We  certainly  know 
that — '■  minister-maker"  as  he  was — he  had  no  hand  in  this  intrigue; 
and  there  is  even  some  reason  to  doubt  whether,  although  JUr.  Perceval 
had  gained  the  Prince's  unqualified  confidence,  the  Chancellor  was  not 
still  regarded  at  Carlton  House  with  some  remains  of  suspicion  and 
dislike — which,  by  his  agreeable  manners,  however,  he  soon  entirely 
diasipated.t 


CHAPTER  ecu. 


CONTINDATION  OF  THE   LIFR  OP  LORD   ELDON   TILL   THE   CONCLUSION  07 
THE  Gl^NKR^L  PEACB. 

On  all  occasions  Lord  Eldon  now  seemed  penetrated  with  the  same 
respect  and  affeciion  for  his  "  dear  young  master,"  the  p  .„.„  -. 

Prince  Regent,  which  be  had  professed  formerly  for  his  L  '    '  '-' 

"dear  old  master,"  George  III. 

In  the  debate  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Boringdon's,  for  "the  formation 
of  an  efficient  Administration,"  in  speaking  to  order,  he  was  led  by  his 
zea!  to  be  very  disorderly  in  commenting  on  what  had  been  said  in  a. 
past  debate,  when  a  question  had  been  asked  "  whether  the  letter  p«r- 
|iorting  to  come  from  the  Prince  liegenl  1o  the  Duke  of  York  was 
genuine  ?"  Said  Lord  Eldon  :  "  When  on  a  former  evening  I  saw  a 
noble  lord  stand  up  in  his  place  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceed lo  ask  questions  of  a  Minister  about  a  private  letter  wrillen  by  my 
royal  master,  I  confess  my  astonishment  at  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
most  novel  and  nnjusiifiabie  proceeding."  Being  called  to  order  by  the 
Marquess  of  Douglas,  he  persisted  in  saying,  ■■  I  again  reprobate  ihe 
production  of  a  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  an  article 
in  it  was  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent;  and  I  declare,  if  any  confi- 
dential servant  of  his  Royal  Highness  had  given  an  answer  to  such  a 
question,  I  never  after  would  have  entered  the  same  room  with  that  per- 


•  Life,  Li.  ]l.     Sir  Samnel,  pleased  with  the  a 
the  Prince,  had  hitherto  been  inclined  lo  think,  and  had  spoken 
t  SeeTwiss,  i.  477,  ch.  xxsUi. 
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son  for  Ihe  purposes  of  cotifidenlial  advice."  Lord  Holland  again 
speaking  to  order,  the  ChanceiJor  said,  "  I  never  will  act  so  unberoming 
l!ie  person  placed  on  ihe  woolsack  as  lo  permit  sufjli  language  as  I 
sometimes  hear — for  I  am  bold  to  assert,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
noble  lords  present,  that  I  never  witnessed  in  the  course  of  thirty  years' 
pari  i  a  men  la  ry  experience  any  thing  so  monstrous  and  disorderly  as  the 
prodiiciion  of  a  newspaper  in  that  house."  f  Here  his  Lordship  was  in- 
terrupied  by  loud  and  repeated  cries  of  order  !] — Afnrquess  of  Lans- 
downe.  "  t  never  heard  any  thing  so  disorderly  as  the  language  made 
use  of  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  ytoolsank." —Lord  Chun- 
edlof.  "  I  shall  always  object  to  any  observation  being  made  in  this 
House,  having  a  reference  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  in  the  strict  course  of  parliamentary  proceeding  ought  not  to  be 
applied  lo  the  King  himself,  whose  representative  he  is,  and  I  shall 
ceriainly  always  prolest  against  the  production  of  a  newspaper."  He 
was  again  stopped  by  cries  of  order  !  and  Lord  Boringdon  put  an  ewS 
to  the  aUercatii.n  by  saying,  that  he  considered  the  act  of  the  Prince 
Regent  in  writing  the  letter  the  act  of  a  responsible  adviser." 
.  At  a  later  hour  in  the  evening  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  regular 
speech ;  and  Ici  show  thai  he  was  not  hurt  by  what  had  passed,  he  was 
very  jocular.  "  The  noble  lord,"  said  he,  "  wishes  for  a  broad  l^ollomed 
Administr.ifion-^in  general  the  most  mischievous  of  all  Administrations. 
\_k.  laugh.]  I  assure  the  noble  lords  who  seem  to  feel  this  allusion,  that 
1  do  not  mean  lo  speak  ill  naturedly  of  ihera.  Somehow  or  other,  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  humour  with  me:  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as 
1  really  wish  ihem  every  happiness.  As  to  the  estimation  in  which  ihe 
present  Administration  is  held  by  ihe  public,  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  good-natured  conn Iry  are  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  honour  us  with 
their  confidence.  Good-natured  people  are  always  weak.  But  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  may,  so  it  happens,  that  the  confidence  of  ihe  country 
is  possessed  by  the  present  Administration;  and  this  certainly  is  no  very 
good  reason  for  addressing  ibe  Prince  Regent  to  change  it."  He  then 
reiterated  his  doctrine,  that  "  ihe  King,  in  clioosing  his  servants,  must  be 
considered  as  acting  without  any  adviser,"  and  that  "  a  Minister  is  only 
responsible  for  what  happens  ajte.r  his  own  appointment,"' — now  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  maxim,  that  "the 
King  can  do  no  wrong."*  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  165  to  72,  and 
Lord  Eldnn  saw  himeeif  more  secure])-  possessed  of  ihe  Great  Seal 
than  he  had  ever  before  been;  for  under  George  HI.  he  lived  in  per- 
petual dread  that  the  mental  infirmity  of  ihat  monarch  might  so  far  in- 
crease as  to  render  his  exerLi-.e — real  or  apparent — of  the  powers  of 
government  impossible, — when  a  change  of  councils  was  always  cer- 
tainly anticipated. 

Conscious  that  Dr.,  Swire,  lo  whom  he  had  announced  hi^  certain 
ffesignaiion,  when  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  bold  the  Se-il  under  his 
'■  dear  old  master,"  must  be  a  little  bcmdalized  fo  find  him  still  in  pos. 
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session  of  the  bauble,  lie  sends  his  bosom  friend  ihe  following  very  en- 
tertaining explanation  of  all  ihal  had  happened: — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Swire,  allpw  me  to  distuss  with  you  ray  present 
situation,  and  the  strange,  the  unacconntable  occur-  r,  ,„    ,c,on 

renees  whieh  have  taken  place  in  the  last  eighteen  ^'^^"^  '^'  ^^^^'^ 
iiionlhs  When  ray  dear  old  master,  under  the  severe  dispensations 
IP       d  b       u  h       II    mbly  must  suppose  lo  be  right,  because 

I    y  h    d    p  f  Providence,  could  no  longer  personally 

h     g         f  n  I  hought  that  I  should  have  been  as  able 

ly    p    k        I  was  willing,  to  quit  ihe  labours  which 
m  nd  1        I     same  Providence  shall  sustain  him  with 

1     bl  f  1     1 !       d       nposure  of  mind  and  temper,  which  are 

d     lb     ra    !y  to  t    1     k  d  for  at  any  period  of  life,  and  at  mine, 
}         y        1        lib    looked  for. 
rh     ra   I      1  1        I     his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery  highly 

p    b  11    — !i    P  h      I    e  thought  that  in  duty  lo  his  father  he 

U  !    ra       1       f  1  servants.     How  was  it  possible,  that 

11!  d       d  h  a  f  eling  of  duty  to  his  father,  his  father's 

nts       Id      f  und  r  him  as  the  representative  of  his  father? 

Wiih  wishes  as  anxious  as  ever  man  forraed,  I  could  not  reconcile 
to  myself  the  notion,  that  whilst  the  father's  son  so  conducted  himself, 
the  father's  most  grateful  servant  could  refuse  to  lake  his  share  in  a 
slate  of  ihings,  which,  for  the  father's  sake,  the  son  determined  should 
remain  undisturbed  by  him.  So  mailers  went  on  through  the  year  of 
restricted  Regency.  Before  the  close  of  it,  ihe  Prince  had  totally  al- 
tered his  opinion  of  the  men  whom  he  had  haled— and.  1  have  his  own 
authority  for  believing  that  the  kingdom  produced  no  man  whom  he 
more  hated  than  your  friend,  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Though  the 
prospect  of  his  father's  recovery  had  grown  more  gloomy,  and  though 
I  fear  il  will  never  brighten,  I  musi  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
has  always  declared  to  me  that  he  will  never  despair  till  his  father 
ceases  to  live:  and  my  own  real  opinion  is,  that  whatever  motives  his 
friends  or  foes  may,  in  their  conjectures,  ascribe  his  late  conduct  lo,  he 
has  been  principally  governed  by  a  feeling  that,  if  his  father  should 
h  Id        er  forgive  himself  if  he  suffered  hira  to  awake  to 

iher  should  see  his  servants  discarded  by  his  son. 
m  m         ppears  to  rae  to  have  governed  hira  with  respect 

h  n,  with  regard  to  whieh,  I  believe  that,  after  his 

d  h    w     act  with  a  due  regard  to  Ihe  established  religion, 

p  ty  before  him,  though  the  utter  improbability,  of 

I  believe  the  world  would  not  induce  him,  as  far 
countenance  any  measure  that  would  shock  his 
g  rary  to  all  expectation,  he  should  recover.    With 

h  d       m  his  part,  with  reference  to  his  father,  daily  and 

be  most  sincerely  adopted  by  him  in  his  inler- 
couH  I  possibly  refuse  to  consent  to  what  his 
ty  p  me,  to  remain  in  ihe  service  of  a  son  so  con- 

g     ra  ds  the  father  to  whom  I  owe  so  much?     Or  how 
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could  I  break  up  an  Adrainislralion,  w!iit^h  must  be  succemleil  by  ano- 
ther which  would  overturn  all  that  I  think  right?  God  knows  ihal  we 
live  in  limes  when  publie  iillice,  if  it  is  not  vaniiy,  is  literaliy  and  truly 
labour  and  vexation  of  spirit,  nnd  how  1  get  through  my  share  of  it  [ 
know  not: — but  God  is  very  kind  to  me.  I  have  given  you  the  out- 
line of  what  has  governed  me  in  my  conduct,  and  though  I  care  not  at 
ail  as  (o  the  opininn  of  the  world  in  general,  I  should  be  deeply  hurt  if 
vou  could  not  approve  it.  Interest  or  ambition,  or  even  private  wishes, 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  believed  myself  to  have  been 
acting  right,  and  I  hope  in  God  thai  I  have  been  so  acting 

I  must  do  Lord  Eldon  tfie  justice,  however,  to  say  that  he  did  not 
m.  nr.   inio  T  atlempi  to  pour  forth  such  hypocriiital  iint  to  hi"" 

[Ma.ch  30.  1813.]  ^^^j^^i;^  Sir  Willi.m,  whom.bom  tti,  ..m.  t.n,,, 
he  thus  addresses  with  abandon: — 

"  Dear  Brother,— LilQe  or  no  news.  The  L'Orienl  sqi  idron  have 
got  into  Cherbourg.  The  game  of  ihe  Princess  of  Wales  is  lo  be  the 
grand  sport  of  the  remainder  of  the  se  n  H  h  b  d  [hereby 
then  and  there  meaning  his' dear  yo  g  ylmte]  foisin 
deed  with  indignation  against  (he  '  e    Ij   f       1         A3  ow  as 

we  used  to  suppose  it  heretofore,  th  Ilk  y  word 

that  is  uttered  at  Blackheath  or  Kenai  g  S  Im      h        11  but  Pre- 

sident of  the  Council,  and  I  suppose  w  11  b  b  f  I  m  g  of  Par- 
liament. Some  of  the  Dissenters  are  g  h  P  pishers, 
and  publishing  dissuasives  against  i  k  g  hi  The 
London  clergy  petition,  and  siime  few  Id  j  1  me  from 
different  parts  in  favour  of  the  poor  old  Ch  I 
Such  a  gleam  of  sincerity  is  most  refreshing  ! 

The  Prince's  changed  feelings  and  conduct  towards  Lord  Eldon  had 
been  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  causes  of  a  public  and  private  na- 
ture— among  which,  unquestionably,  ihe  chief  was  Lord  Ekion's 
changed  feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  he, 
ever  accounting  for  events  in  the  manner  most  creditable  to  himself, 
aseribed  his  recent  reconciliation  with  the  Prince,  and  the  friendship 
which  now  sprung  up  between  them,  to  a  discovery  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, which  must  have  been  made,  if  ever,  as  soon  as  the  Regency  Bill 
passed.  "  His  Majesty  George  IV.  has  frequently  told  me,"  he  said, 
"  that  tiiere  was  no  person  in  ihe  whole  world  that  he  hated  so  much 
as  for  years  he  haled  me.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  I  endeavoured 
to  keep  him  at  a  disiance  from  his  father ;  but  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  father's  private  papers,  he  completely  changed  his  opinion 
of  me,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which,  from  my  letters,  he  found  I 
had  always  taken  with  reference  to  himself.  He  was  then  convinced 
that  I  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  the  direct  contrary  of  what  was 
imputed  to  me.  He  told  me  so  himself,  and  from  thai  lime  he  treated 
me  with  uniform  friendliness. "t 

•  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Lords  Grey  ami  GrenviUo  were  coming  out 
with  a  "  booli,"  bs  well  as  motions,  in  her  behalf, 
t  Twias,  ch.  Kxxiii. 
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Lord  Eldon  had  now  only  one  source  of  uneasiness— the  investiga- 
tion gluing  on  before  Miohael  Aagelo  Taylor's  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Coinmons  "on  the  causes  of  the  delays  in  the  admintsiralion  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;" — but  this  made  him  very  unhappy. 
He  wmle  a  lon^  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Perceval,  in  which,  afier 
hlaming  the  Government  for  allowing  the  committee  to  be  re-appointed, 
lie  says,  "  I  have  now  sat  in  my  court  for  above  twelve  months,  an  ac- 
cused culprit,  tried  by  the  hostile  pan  of  my  own  bar,  upon  testimony 
wrung  from  my  officers,  and  without  the  common  civiliiy  of  even  one 
question  put  by  the  committee  to  myself,  in  such  mode  of  communica- 
tion as  mi^ht  have  been  in  courtesy  adopted.  When  I  say  thai  I  know 
that  I  am,  and  dial  my  officers,  and  that  my  successots  will  be,  de- 
graded by  all  this,  Isay  what  i  think  I  do  know."  He  then  goes  on 
at  great  length  10  justify  himself,  and  10  censure  the  plan  of  separating 
bankruptcy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with 
other  reforms  which  had  been  suggesied.  To  pacifv  ^,. 
him,  til.  commil,.,  d.dd.d  thai  "The,  would  nol  J.  C""  «,  1812.] 
amine  barristers  and  solicitors  of  the  Court  oi'  Chancery  toiicbirig  the 
causes  of  delay  in  that  Courl;"  and  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  instruct  them  to  do  so  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,* 

Lord  Eidon  thought  Ihat  his  cares  were  over  for  the  rest  of  this 
session,  and  ihat  with  the  protection  of  Mr.  Perceval,  over  whom  he 
conlimied  to  exercise  a  sort  of  control,  from  the  Prime  Minister  having 
practised  at  the  bar  under  him,  he  was  likely  henceforth  to  enjoy 

But  in  a  few  days  after  that  victory,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  seemed  to 
have  before  him  a  long  and  brilliant  official  career,  p.. 
who  was  highly  respecied  and  beloved  by  his  own  ^  '^  ^''  '='2-J 
party,  and  was  allowed  by  his  political  opponents  to  be  a  most  amiable 
and  high-minded  man.  fell  by  ihe  hand  of  an  assassin— and  there  arose 
nn  almost  unexampled  scene  of  political  confusion,  during  which  there 
seemed  several  times  almost  a  certainly  of  an  eniire  change  of  Ad- 


Lord  Eldon  imbibed  a  notion  that  he  himself  had  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  shot  by  Bellingham,  but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  foundalion.t  All  classes  of  the  community  were 
dreadfully  appalled  by  this  event,  and  for  many  reasons  it  occasioned 

"  23  Part.  Deb.  6t. 

t  Lord  Kldon  wae  sitting  on  the  woolsack  when  intelligence  of  Mr.  Perceval 
teing  shot  was  brought  to  the  Honse  of  Lords.  Apprehending  (hat  there  might 
be  a  pint  to  assassinate  all  the  Ministers,  he  said,  "  I  have  just  been  informed  of 
a  most  melancholy  and  atrocions  event,  which  has  happened  in  the  lobby  of  the 
other  Honse.  In  this  situation,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  apprize  yonr  Lordships  that 
I  shall  take  care  to  give  the  proper  directions  to  the  officers  that  none  go  out  of 
the  doors  of  this  House  of  Parliament  till  we  have  been  fully  satisfied  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  doing  further  mjechief."  Orders  were  accordingly  given 
to  search  all  strangers  below  the  bar  for  concealed  fire-arms,  but  it  was  not  car- 
ried into  execmion  ;  and  the  Honse,  having  moved  an  address  to  the  Regent,  ex- 
pressing their  horror  at  the  crime  committed,  and  praying  that  he  would  lake 
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3  particular  shock  to  the  Clianeellor.  The  Pruicess  Elizabeth  wrote  a 
very  feeling  letter  on  ilie  occasion  to  Mrs.  Scott,  his  daughter-in-law, 
in  which,  alter  stating  that  the  Queen  had  ordered  her  to  inquire  after 
Lord  Eldon,  she  says:—  ,       ,      ,        ^ 

"Well  knowing  how  deeply  he  feels,  she  greatly  dreads  that  the 
shock  of  yesterday  may  have  injured  his  health.  It  is  impossible  not 
10  shrink  wilh  horror  when  one  thinks  of  an  Englishman  committing 
murder,  and  doubly  striking  when  one  must  mourn  for  the  loss  of  so 
excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Perceval.  We  live  in  most  awful  times:  for 
the  loss,  both  public  and  private,  must  be  equally  felt  We  really  are 
so  horror-struck,  that  il  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  our  feelings. 
His  family  have  lost  one  who  has  ever  proved  real  aETection  and  at- 
tachment, and  my  beloved  father  has  lost  a  most  upright  and  conscien- 
tious Minister.  Our  only  cimfort  in  the  midsl  of  our  own  trial  is,  thai 
my  father  is  spared  this  affliction:  for  I  verily  believe,  had  i_f  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  have  allowed  of  its  being  told  him,  it  would  have  lo- 
ially  overset  him.  My  mother  commands  me  to  add,  she  would  herself 
have  wtitien  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  she  thought  it  better  to  make 
me  write,  well  knowing  his  time  is  precious,  and  that  it  was  cruel  to 
add  to  his  troubles  by  desiring  an  answer." 

Lord  Eldon  did  hiras^elf  reply  in  the  following  terms;  and  in  this 
instance,  I  believe,  expressed  not  more  than  he  really  felt: — 

»  The  Lord  Chancellor,  offering  his  most  humble  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  whilst  he  acknowledges  with  infinite  gralilude  your  Majesty's 
gracious  condescension  and  goodness  in  directing  inquiries  to  be  made 
respecting  the  Chancellor's  healih,  amidst  the  afflicting  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  lately  placed,  lakes  leave  to  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  distress  of  his  mind  could  have  so 
long  prevented  him  from  returning  your  Majesty  his  heartfelt  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  proof  he  has  been  honoured  with,  that  your  Majesty 
takes  some  interest  in  his  happiness.  ,  .      , 

"  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  lost  a  friend 
whom  he  valued,  esteemed,  and  loved.  His  Majesty's  people  have  lost 
a  great  and  able  fellow-subject  and  statesman,  and  tlie  Lord  Chancellor 
trusts  that  your  Majesty  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  him  when  he 
adds,- that  his  Majesty  and  his  august  and  illustrious  family  have  lost  a 
servant,  whose  attachment  to  them  the  Lord  Chancellor  knows  to  have 
been  the  ruling  principle  in  his  heart,  and  whose  attachment  was  ren- 
dered important  because  his  virtues  were  universally  known.  The 
Chancellor,  as  himself  a  servant  of  his  Majesty,  anxious  for  the  honour 

proper  eteps  for  bringing  the  offender  to  justice,  adjourned.— 23  Pari.  Deh.  161. 
Belliueham  had  been  in  the  Cnurt  of  Chancery  the  same  morning,  aud  was  sup- 
nosed  to  have  looted  fiercely  at  the  Chaacellor,  but  seems  1o  have  intended  no 
violence  at  that  time.  The  chief  object  of  his  resentment  was  Lord  G.  Leveson 
Gower  (afterwards  Ear!  Granville,)  who  had  heen  ambassador  in  Russia  when  he 
had  suffered  some  supposed  grievance  there,  for  whii:h  he  made  the  Prime  Mirns- 
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and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty's  family,  finds  it  difficult,  very  difficult,  (o 
prescribe  bounds  to  that  grief  which  daily  overwhelms  him. 

"   "  Bedford  Square,  May  lath,  1812." 

Within  a  week  from  the  lime  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  the  as- 
sassin, wirh  the  approbation  of  Lord  Eldon,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  suffered  on  the  scaffold,*  although  his  counsel 
had  earnesily  pressed  that  his  trial  might  be  postponed,  for  the  purfjose 
of  bringing  witnesses  from  Liverpool  to  prove  hisiinsauily.  Tliis  pre- 
cipilalion — after  the  public  mind  haii  recovered  its  composure,  was  much 
blamed;  and  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  greatly  conduced 
to  lead  judges  and  juries  into  the  contrary  exirerae,  which  we  have  had 
to  lament  nf  Jate  years.  Now-a-days  the  commission  of  an  atrocious 
crime  is  of  itself  supposed  to  afTord  strong  evidence  of  alienation  of 
mind — and,  from  the  vague  metaphysical  conjectures  of  physicians  who 
never  saw  the  prisoner,  acquittals  lake  place  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
where,  at  the  lime  when  the  offence  was  committed,  there  was  nodelu- 
f  1  d    I  pi  le  consciousness  of  the  nature 

f   h        m      1  d    r  q       ces. 

11  1  1     h  f  II      ed  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval, 

L    d  EH  ily  1      gl  biy,  was  the  prime  mover— dis- 

pl         g    h     I    II  d  d  mnste  skill  which  always  distin- 

g      h  d  h  m  h  p     1  He  contrived  lo  avoid  parii- 

P       g         h         m  d  hich  took  place  in  Parliament 

p         g    1  g  h  I      h  y  were  pending,  and  no  letter  of 

I  d       hh        pp       dbf      (he  public  till  after  his  death; 

I  I    1      w      !  before  only  suspecied,  that,  with 

the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  was  ihroiighoiit  the  secret 
adviser  of  the  Regent,  and  thai  his  intrigues  achieved  (he  triumph  which 
his  party  oblained.  His  conduct  al  this  time  has  been  severely  ani- 
raaJvened  ujjnn,  hut  I  ihink  without  any  sufficient  reason — except,  per- 
haps, that  while  he  was  consulting  about  offers  to  be  made  which  might 
perplex  political  opponents,  and  conditions  to  be  demanded  which  could 
not  he  conceded,  he  shut  up  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead  of  trying 
to  clear  offhis  arrear  of  judgmenis — when,  apparently,  it  was  his  duly 
to  "set  his  house  in  order."  He  was  fully  justified  in  doing  every 
thing  he  could  to  keep  out  of  office  Lord  Wellesley,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
the  Whigs,  for  he  heartily  hated  their  principles,  and  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  their  accession  to  power  would  not  only  have  deprived'  him 
of  liie  Great  Seal,  but  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

•  Tlie  shot  was  fired  about  five  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  May  lllb;  the 
trial  took  place  on  Friday,  the  18th;  and  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  Monday  following,  Bellingham's  deaJ  body  was  lying  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  Surgeon's  Hall.  He  had  formerly  been-conlined  in  a  mad-house,  and  several 
of  his  family  had  been  afflicted  with  madness.  Komilly  says, — "  No  person  can 
have  heard  what  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  this  man  has  been  since  he  com- 
mitted the  crime,  or  can  have  read  his  defence,  without  being  satisfied  he  is  mad  ; 
but  it  is  a  species  of  madness  which  probably,  for  the  security  of  mankind,  ought 
not  to  exempt  a  man  from  being  answerable  for  his  actions." — lAfe,  ii.  36. 
TOL.  VII.  16 
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The  Regent,  still  "fiu-ious"  (as  we  are  told  on  high  authorily  he  had 
beea  two  months  before,)  "  against  the  early  friends,"  was  desirous  to 
go  on  with  his  surviving  Miaislera,  seieciing  one  of  them  to  be  put  at 
ihe  head  of  the  Treasury;  and  was,  above  all  things,  soliciioua  to  ex- 
(ilnde  Lords  Grey  and  Gienville  from  his  councils.  For  ihis  purpose, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  very  judiciously  seni  for 
the  Chancellor;  and  explaining  his  views  to  him,  commissioned  him, 
iirsl,  to  try  to  reconstrnd  the  Cabinet  from  the  existing  materials,  and 
if  that  should  be  found  impossible,  ihe  least  obnoxious  additions  were 
10  be  made  to  it.  Lord  Eldon  himself,  with  a  courage  which  never  for- 
sook him  in  extremity,  thought  that  the  present  Cabinet,  enjoying  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Regent,  and  noi  unpopular  in  the  country,  al- 
though  many  wished  to  see  ii  strengthened,  might  go  on  without  a 
ling  any  one,  whether  Pittite  or  Whig,  who  favoured  the  per- 
jneasure  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  take  the'  opinion  of  his  colleagues ;  and  by 
Ihe  Regent's  authority, having  assembled  them,  be  put  to  them,  seriatim. 
Ibis  question—"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  without  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville,  and  without  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  you  can  carry 
on  the  government?"  There  is  extant  the  memorandum,  in  his  hand- 
writing, in  which  he  noted  their  answers  and  bis  own. — ''Eldon.  '  It 
might.'  But  there  was  only  one  other  unqualified  affirmative —that  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  (not  a  very  great  authority,)  who  said  simply, 
•  Yea.'  The  rest  were—'  No,'  by  Lord  Mulgrave.— '  Doutlful,  by 
Lord  Sidmouth.— '  Not,'  by  Lord  Ilarrowby.— '  Dangerous  to  Prince 
and  country,'  by  Lord  Bathursl.—' Doubtful,'  by  Lord  Buckiiigham- 
shire. '  Very  doubtful,  not  desperate,'  by  Lord  Camden, — '  Very  im- 
probable,' by  Lord  Melville,— 'Doubtful,  not  desperate,'  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool.—'Extremely  difficult,'  by  Mr.Ryder.— '  Doubtful  to  say  the  least, 
without  a  proposition,''  by  Lord  Caslleresgh."  He  next  asked  them, 
"  if  ihey  would  join  an  Administration  with  Lord  Wellesley  al  the  head 
of  it,"  and  with  one  voice  ihey  said  "  No,"— for  he  had  lately  left  them 
on  account  of  their  hostility  to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  their  refusal 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  with  suflicient  vigour.  They  were 
then  asked,  "  If  the  Prince  put  at  the  head  any  member  of  the  present 
Administration,  will  the  rest  support  him '("  They  were  all  at  last  in- 
duced to  say  that  "  thev  would,"  but  they  almost  all  concurred  m  ihe 
sentiment  expressed  by  Lord  Casllereagh,  thai  a  "  proposiiion''  was 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  Parliament  and. ihe  pubUcthat 
they  had  endeavoured  to  render  the  Government  more  efficient.  They 
all  signed  the  following  declaration,  leaving  it  to  Lord  Eldon  more  fully 
to  explain  their  sentiments  to  his  Royal  Highness :—"  The  Cabinet 
would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  if  called  upon  by  the  Prince  Regent,  to 
carry  on  the  administration  of  the  government  under  any  member  of 
the  present  Cabinet  whom  his  Royal  Highness  might  thinti  proper  to 
select  as  ihe  head  of  it.  They  consider  it  10  be  at  the  same  time  in- 
cumbent upon  them  most  humbly  to  submit  to  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
under  all  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  result  of  iheir 
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endeavour  to  carry  on  the  government  must  in  their  judgment  be  very 
doubtful.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  them  lo  be  hopeless,  if  ihe 
Adminislralion  is  known  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Prince 
Regent." 

Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  were  less  disagreeable  to  most  of  the  Ca- 
binet than  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  but  Ihey  couli!  not  be 
pressed  upon  ihe  Prince  (ill  every  other  lesource  was  exhausted ;  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  Lord  E!don,  a  negotiation  was  first  opened 
through  Lord  Liverpool  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  for 
their  accession  lo  office,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Perceval's  policy. 
While  Lord  Eldon  was  igiiorani  of  the  result,  he  wrote  lo  Sir  Wil- 

■'  Nothing  is  in  any  degree  settled.  The  particulars  of  whal  has  been 
passing  !  cannot  commit  to  paper.  If  I  am  a  political  coward,  as  I  may 
very  justly  be  thought,  it  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  very  melancholy 
truth,  iljat  1  can  find  nobody  among  those  whom  Perceval  has  left,  witli 
respect  lo  whom,  upon  comparison,  I  have  not  a  moat  extraordinary 
degree  of  polilica!  fortitude.  In  general,  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  ai- 
templs  are  making,  with  Ihe  concurrence  of  all,  to  bring  Wellesley  and 
Canning  into  oflSne.  If  ihey  come,  Liverpool  will  be  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Administration,  and  Castlereagh  to  be,  among  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' members  of  Administraiion,  at  ihe  head  of  ihem.  Most  think 
that  W,  and  C.  will  not  come  upon  those  terms— they  vpill  be  accepted 
upon  no  other.  My  opinion  is,  that  both  are  so  sick  of  being  out,  that 
they  will  come  upon  such  terms.  If  they  don't,  we  shall  (ry  what  we 
can  do  without  them.  Upon  this  (here  are  three  opinions,  two  among 
w:  that  is,  /  think  thai  that  may  and  will  go  on— all  the  rest  think 
that  it  must  be  tried,  but  that  it  cannot  go  on,  and  that  things  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  G.  and  G.  nearly  forthwith.  A  third  opinion 
comes  from  gendemen  in  the  H.  of  Commons,  who  think  it  will  go  on 
—and  who  arc  not  inclined  to  support  at  all,  if  W.  and  C.  do  come  in. 
Upon  this  last  opinion,  however,  it  is  too  late  to  act,  if  they  bite.  Lord 
Sid.  has  behaved  very  well,  certainly ;  so  has  the  Regent." 

To  Lord  Eldon's  surprise  and  joy.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning 
"did  not  bite."  They  would  not  como  in  on  the  p„ 
terms  offered,  and  they  proposed,  with  seeming  mo-  L^ay  18,  1812.] 
deration,  "that  a  Cabinet  might  be  formed  on  an  intermediary  principle 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  exempt  from  the  dangerji  of  in- 
stant unqualified  concession,  and  from  those  of  inconsiderate  peremptory 
exclusion — and  that  the  entire  resources  of  the  etnpire  might  be  applied 
to  the  great  objects,  of  the  war,"* 

A  "proposition"  having  been  made  and  rejected,  it  was  thought  that 
the  old  Cabinet  might  go  on  without  difficulty,  and  Lord  Liverpool  was 
about  to  be  declared  Prime  Minister;  but  there  was  much  public  dis- 
saiisfaelion  from  the  belief  that  the  late  abortive  attempt  had  not  been 
sincerely  made;  and  Mr.  Stuart  Woi'tley  [afterwards  ^,.  „^  ,„,„-, 
Lord  Wharncliffe)  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Li*^AY3I,  I813.J 

•  S3  Pari.  Deb.  333—393. 
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an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  him  "lo  take  measures  for 
fonning  a  strong  and  efficient  Administration,"* — which  was  unex- 
pectedly carried  by  a  majority  of  174  lo  170.t 

Next  day  the  Ministers  all  tendered  iheir  resignations,  and  intimated 
that  they  only  held  their  offices  till  their  successors  were  appointed; — 
but  several  of  ffiem  were  aldl  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  the  negoliaiion 
for  a  new  Administration  might  be  disturbed,  and  ihat  iheymuet  yet  be 
recalled.  Lord  Eldon  was  more  constantly  closeted  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  than  ever,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  did  not  at  any  mo- 
ment despair  of  ultimate  success. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  now  sent  for  by  the  Regent,  and  commissioned 
to  form  an  Administration.  He  first  applied  to  the  men  actually  holdmg 
office,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  would  join  him,— and,  as  had  been 
concerted,  they  unanimously  refused  to  be  members  of  an  Administra- 
tion of  his  forming.  He  then  had  permission  to  treat  with  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Grenvdle;  for,  although  the  Whigs  were  by  no  means  then 
popular,  there  was  a  large  class  in  the  community  who  had  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  great  talents  and  unsullied  reputation  of  these  two  slates- 
men,  and  desired  to  see  them  employed  in  the  public  service.  It  was 
therefore  considered  necessary  thai  ihey  should  not  appear  to  be  per- 
raanendy  excluded  from  office;  but  Lord  Wellesley,  though  permitted 
lo  treat  with  them,  was  limited  to  terms  respecting  seats  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  other  arrangements,  to  which  they  could  not  for  a  moment  listen. 
In  consequence,  on  the  3d  of  June,  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  had  that  day  resigned  the  commission  intrusted  lo  him  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  new  Administration,  and,  in  reference  to  the  existing 
cabinet,  "lamented  that  the  most  dreadful  personal  animosities  should 
have  interposed  to  prevent  an  arrangement  which  was  so  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country."  He  declared  that  he  was  ready  lo  disclose 
every  thing  that  had  passed  during  his  negotiations,  but  strongly  advised 
their  Lordships  not  lo  call  for  the  disclosure.  This  advice  was  followed, 
—Lord  Liverpool,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  disclairamg 
all  personal  animosities,  and  declaring  that  Ibey  had  been  actuated  only 
by  considerations  of  public  principle.  Lord  Eldon,  although  strongly 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  the  woolsack  for  the  purposeof  communicating  information  lo  the 
House  respecting  the  steps  hereafter  lo  be  taken. 

He  was  at  length  of  opinion  that  enough  had  been  done  lo  please  the 
timorous,  and  he  would  immediately  have  started  Lord  Liverpool  as 
Prime  Minister,  hut  Mr.  Stuart  Wordey  threatened  another  motion  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  several  of  those,  in  comparison  with  whom 
he  had  "an  extraordinary  degree  of  political  fortitude,"  quailed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  storm.  The  Regent  was  therefore  advised  to 
employ  Lord  Moira  to  negolialo  the  formation  of  an  Administration, 
the  basis  of  which  should  be  "  (he  consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain."     He  was  himself 

'33Parl.  Deb.S49.  t  lb.  281. 
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ooly  to  have  an  inferior  office  wiih  a  seal  in  tlie  Cabinet,  Lord  Weliesley 
being  First  Lord  of  ibe  Treasury,  and  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  having 
(lie  principal  sway  in  it. 

Notwilhslanding  Lord  Eldon's  confident  belief  that  this  negotiation 
would  fail,  it  had  very  nearly  succeeded,  and  it  would  have  led  to  his 
removal  from  office;  but  he  was  saved  by  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville's 
unskilful  management  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  offices  m  the  house- 
hold. They  were  justified  in  considering  thai  those  appointments  should 
form  a  part  of  a  general  ministerial  arrangement,  and  were  not  to  be 
filled  up  according  to  the  personal  liking  of  tlie  Sovereign;  but  they 
insisted  on  the  preliminary  dismissal  of  the  present  officers  of  the  house- 
hold.— who  had  all  privately  resolved  to  resign  as  soon  as  the  new  Ad- 
min is  iralion  was  formed.  The  Regent  was  advised  to  make  his  stand 
upon  this  point,  and  even  Lord  Moira  applauded  his  reiislance  The 
unfortunate  issue  was  chiefly  imputed  to  Sheridan  who  concealed  from 
his  friends  the  fact  communicated  to  him  that  all  the  household  offices 
certainly  would  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Minislers  ♦' 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  estab 
lishmeni  of  the  Government  whicli  was  so  near  being  formed  Lord 
Weliesley  being  at  the  head  of  it  to  eo  operate  zealously  nith  his  bro 
ilier  the  Duke  of  Wellington  we  may  faiily  conclude  that  our  military 
triumphs  would  not  hive  been  less  hrdliinl  than  those  which  achially 
followed; — the.  unforlunate  contest  with  America  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  immediate  repeal  ol  the  Orders  in  Council, — and  if 
Calholic  emancipation  had  then  been  voluntarily  granted,  we  might  have 
escaped  many  of  the  evils  which  arose  from  its  being  afterwards  ex- 
torted by  violence. 

But  the  nation  took  part  against  Ijord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Worlley  said,  "These  noble  lords  had  debarred  themselves, 
by  their  own  conduct,  from  becoming  the  Administration  of  the  country; 
it  was  with  regret  that  he  saw  the  nation  deprived  of  the  services  of  such 
men;  but  under  the  circumstances  which  had occuired, they  were  them- 
selves reaponsihle  for  continuing  in  a  private  station. "t 

On  tlie  8ih  of  June  Lord  Liverpool  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  had  been  that  day  appointed,  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  with  authority  to  eom- 
pjefe  the  other  arrangements  of  the  Administration,  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  Lord  Moira,  in  lamenting  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  said,  "there 
is  ihis  consolaiion,  that  it  Is  now  testified  to  the  world,  that  on  the  part 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  there  was  in  the  proposition 
siibmitteil  by  his  authority  to  my  no  hie  friends  no  reservation  whatever, 
and  that  it  was  made  with  the  most  entire  disposition  to  give  every 
effect  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. "J 

*  Sir  S,  Romilly  exeropta  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  from  all  blame,  saying 
that  "  they  very  prtjpsrly  refused  to  be  members  of  tbe  Cabinet,  unless  the  offices 
in  the  household,  usually  appointed  to  by  Ministers,  were  to  be  at  ths  disposal  of 
the  new  Ministers."— Ij/b,  iii.  41. 

t  23  l-arl.  Deb.  399.    .  t  lb.  357,  359, 
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Yet  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  thought  that  he  had  merely  been  made  the 
tool  of  a  more  crafty  man;  and  in  his  Diary  thua  sums  up  his  account 
of  this  crisis:  "June  I  l.~The  whole  of  the  negotiations  for  a  new  Mi- 
nistry have  been  eonJucieti,  nnquestionably,  wiih  a  previous  deiernii- 
nalion  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  of  those  who  enjoy  his  confidence, 
that  they  should  not  end  in  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Greoville  and  their 
frieads  being  in  power.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  never,  from  the 
moment  of  iho  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  carried,  shown 
the  least  symptom  of  apprehension  that  he  was  to  resign  his  office. 
During  these  three  weeks  ihat  the  Ministers  have  been  represented  by 
themselves  as  holding  their  offices  only  till  iheir  successors  should  be 
named,  he  hasgiven  judgment  in  none  of  the  numerous  causes,  petitions, 
and  motions,  which  have  been  long  wailing  his  decision!  though  there 
never  before  was  on  instance  of  a  Chancellor  about  to  resign  the  Great 
Seal,  who  did  not  hasten  to  clear  away  the  arrears  of  his  Court.  In- 
stead of  this,  Lord  Eldon  has  been  every  day  closeted  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland;  and,  during  several  days  in  the  term,  the  Court  has 
been  entirely  shut  up,  while  his  Lordship  was  employed  in  some  way 
never  known  to  the  suitors  of  his  Court,  or  to  the  public.  We  have 
even  had  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  coming  down  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  sending  for  the  Chancellor  out  of  Conrt.  The  whole  matter  has 
ended  pretty  much  as  I  expected.  It  might  have  been  much  worse,  if 
Lords  Grey  and  Greuville  had  not  been  deterred  from  taking  office  by 
the  obstacles  which  were  purposely  thrown  in  their  way.  They  would 
have  been  suff'ered  to  remain  in  the  Ministry  but  a  very  short  time ; 
some  pretext  would  have  been  anxiously  watched  for,  and  eagerly 
seized,  to  turn  them  out  with  the  loss  of  character;  or  a  new  cry  against 
Popery  would  have  been  raised,  and  they  would  probably  have  been 
the  victims  of  it." 

There  was  a  general  opinion  that  Lord  Eldon  would,  ere  long,  be 
called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  new  difficuliies,  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his 
skill  in  keeping  himself  and  hia  friends  in  place,  and  excluding  his  op- 
ponents; but  this  Adminisiraiion,  of  which  he  was  the  real  ambor, — al- 
though supposed  to  be  so  rickety, — lasietl,  with  some  modifications,  till 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool — a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  formation 
of  it  is  a  remarkable  era  in  our  parly  annals.  Now  Mr.  Vansillarl 
(Lord  Bexley)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances ;  Lord  Casilerengh 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Peel  (our  ilJusli  ions 
Sir  Robert)  began  his  official  career  as  Irish  Secretary,  to  give  assurance 
to  Orangemen  that  their  ascendency  would  ever  be  preserved. 

The  first  assault  on  the  new  Government  was  made  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
n  1  iQio  n  "''"'  delivered  an  admirable  speech  in  favour  of  the 
LJyiv  1,  ISi^.J  j^-^^  Catholics.  This  was  answered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellnr,  who  said,  "There  is  no  wish  neater  my  heart  than  to  be 
convinced  that  [  am  wrong, — in  which  case  I  will,  wifhont  hesilalion, 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  noble  marquess.  But  it  shocks  me  much 
mdanis  of  a  Somers  and  a  Hardwicke  act  so  opposiiely 


to  the  principles  of  their  ancestors.     If  the  present  motion  be  carried. 
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ihe  noble  marquess  and  I  may  shake  iianils;  but,  as  I  hope  Tor  God's 
mercy,  I  lio  nol  think  I  shall  be  living  under  the  sains  coListilLition  as 
hitherfo."  At  ihe  same  time  lie  was  so  far  softened  as  lo  move  the /ire- 
vtom  question,  "that  he  might  not,  by  a  direet  negative,  once  and  for 
ever  shut  the  door  of  coneiUation  against  the  Koman  Catholics,  though 
be  was  anxious  at  the  same  lime  not  lo  disguise  from  ihem  his  own  ob- 
jections, on  consiilutional  grounds,  to  their  claims."*  Such  progress 
had  public  oJ)iiiion  made  on  this  snbject,  that  it  bad  penetrated  ihe  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  previous  question  (lo  the  horror  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  observed  to  be  deeply  affected  as  he  announced  the  di- 
vision) was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  126 
lo  125.t 

He  was,  if  possible,  still  more  annoyed  by  the  proceedings  in  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  committee  on  "the  delays  in  Chancery,"  and  by  the 
complaints  on  (his  subject  of  several  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
raons,  who  maliciously  insinuated  thai  the  accumulation  of  arrears  arose 
chiefly  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  neglecting  his  judicial  business  for  po- 
litical intrigue.  Thinking  that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  coiieagues,he 
was  in  such  a  rage  ihat  he  threatened  to  resign,  and  (o  leave  ihem  to  the 
fate  which,  without  his  patronage,  would  speedily  overtake  them.  Thus 
lie  vented  his  feelings  to  Sir  William: — 

"Healiy.astothe  Government,  1  don't  care  one  farlhing  about  it  lam 
mistaken  if  they  do  nol  mainly  owe  their  existence,  as  such,  to  me; 
and  yet  I  have  been,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  the  object  of  ihe  House  of 
Commons'  persecution  for  two  years,  without  a  lawyer  there  to  say  a 
word  of  truth  for  me ;  and  though  I  have  pressed,  for  years  past,  ihe 
importance  of  being  supported  there  by  some  individuals  in  my  own 
deparlment  of  the  profession,  not  ihe  slightest  notice  of  this  has  been 
laken  in  their  arrangements ;  I  have  been  left  unprotected  as  before, — 
iiod  so  unprotected  I  cannot  and  wiil  not  remain, 

"The  Prince  vows  annihilation  to  the  Government  if  I  go;  and  I  sup- 
pose would  resort  to  Canning  and  Wellesley.  But  I  cannot  feei  the 
obligation  I  am  under  of  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  wilh- 
out  more  of  protection  than  T  have  had — of  bearing  that  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  tumbled  out  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
as  it  was,  without  communicaiion  with  me." 

However,  he  was  much  comforied  by  having  ihe  honour  at  ihe  pro- 
rogation, of  enierlaining  at  dinner  his  Royal  Highness  the  Regent,  with 
whom  he  was  now  a  special  favourite,  and  who,  enjoying  (he  splendid 
hospitality  and  gay  good  humour  of  Bedford  Square,  forgot  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  sat  in  the  same  room— at  the  same  table— on 
the  same  chair—had  drunk  of  the  same  wine— out  of  ibe  same  cup,- 
ivhile  the  conversation  had  mrned  on  her  barbarous  usage  from  her  hus- 
band, and  the  best  means  of  publishing  to  the  world  tier  wrongs  and  liis 
inisconduel. 

When  the  Chtincellor  relired  to  Encombe,  he  wrote  the  following  re.- 

'  23  Pari.  Beb.  833.  t  Ih.  8G8. 
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sume  to  his  friend  Dr.  Swire — which,  if  not  so  rich  as  thai  of  ihe  pre- 
ceding year,  will  be  found  very  characteristic  and  entertaining: — 

"  My  attention  has  been  utterly  distracted  by  the  events  of  a  year  which 
in  their  extraordinary  nature  so  far  as  tiiey  respect  myself,  have  sur- 
passed all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  even  my  chequered 
life  has  produced.  1  could  nol  doubt  that  at  the  dose  of  the  Regency 
year,  the  18th  February,  I  should  have  had  my  dismissal:  so  sure  was 
■I  of  that,  that  when  the  Prince  sent  for  me  on  the  17th,  his  commands 
reached  me  sitting  for  my  picture  in  my  robes.  When  I  went  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  1  appeared  in  a  moruiug  in  a  laced  shirt;  I  told 
him  what  I  had  been  about;  he  then  expressed  surprise  that  I  could  find 
any  time  for  such  a  business:  my  answer  was  ihat  the  fact  proved  that 
that  was  difficult:  that  the  picture  had  been  asked  nearly  two  years  for 
ihe  Guildhall  at  Newcastle,  and  that,  my  countrymen  wishing  it  should 
he  in  the  Chancellor's  robes,  I  could  nnt  delay  beyond  that  day  in  which 
I  might  for  the  last  time  be  entitled  to  wear  them.  He  smiled,  and  next 
day  satisfied  me  that  I  needed  not  to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  This 
was  curious  enough,  but  is  lilefally  a  fact.  Well,  after  ihis  poor  Perce- 
val was  assassinated.  By  the  way,  I  had  a  pretty  narrow  escape.  It 
is  said, 

'Mors  Bolafatetur 
Quantula  sint  hominmn  corpuscula;' 

but  I  have  learned  facts  of  poor  Perceval's  life,  which  I  tiever  should 
have  learnt  but  in  consequence  of  his  death,  and  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  most  exiraordjharily  excellent  person.  Here  again,  however,  I 
thought  I  should  sing  '  Nunc  dimittis,'  I  appointed  anil  attended  a  Re- 
corder's report,  which  I  thought  it  unmanly  to  leave  lo  a  successor,  on 
a  Monday,  as  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  should  doI  be  Chancellor  on 
the  usual  day,  the  Wednesday.  But  whether  Grenville  and  Grey  did 
not  wish  to  be  Ministers,  or  whether  they  wonld  not  be  Ministers  unless 
they  could  bind  Kings  in  chains,  I  don't  know.  The  Tuesday  put  my 
wig  and  gown  once  more  fast  upon  my  head  and  back,  and  I  am  now 
just  as  uncertain  when  I  shall  see  the  blessings  of  final  retirement  as  I 
was  before  the  King's  illness.  What  a  life  of  anxiety  (about  myself  cer- 
tainly in  no  degree  such)  I  led  during  these  scenes,  must  be  reserved,  if 
it  is  to  he  described,  till  some  happy  hour  of  conversation  between  us 
shall  be  vouchsafed  me  by  Providence.  [  concluded  my  stay  in  town 
by  the  Prince  Regent's  dining  in  Bedford  Square  with  a  man  whom  he 
bad  hated  inore  than  any  other  in  his  father's  dominions,  according  lo  his 
unreserved  confession."  [After  stating  his  determination  to  light  to  the 
slumps  against  Catholic  emancipation,  he  thus  concludes:]  "And  now, 
dear  Sam,  I  come  to  a  dose.  Retained  in  office,  with  no  wish  to  remain 
in  it,  I  am  praying  for  some  fair  opportunity,  some  honourable  reason, 
for  quitting,  1  grow  old  ;  business  increases  ;  my  ability  to  discharge 
it  does  not  improve.  These,  so  help  me  God,  are  the  reflections  which 
have  occupied  my  anxious  thoughts  during  the  last  winter,  and  yet,  in 
this  malignant  world,  whilst  the  Regent  knows  my  wishes  perfectly,  I 
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am  supposed  to  lie  clinging  lo  oflice,  ind  intiigiimg  for  ollicrs,  who  are 
anxious  for  it.      Goil  forgive  ihem  I" 

During  llie  autumn,  part  of  hn  house  ^t  Encombe  wis  destroyed  by 
fire.  This,  if  it  did  not  produce  at  the  time  as  beauiiful  a,  letter  as  thai 
from  Sir  Thomas  More  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  afteiwirds  described 
very  graphically  in  his  old  age. — "It  really  was  a  very  pretty  sight," 
said  he,  "for  all  the  maids  turned  out  of  their  beds,  aad  they  formed  a 
line  from  the  water  to  the  fire-engine,  handing  the  buckets:  they  looked 
very  pretty,  all  in  their  a/ti/Vs."  While  (he  fiamea  were  raging,  he  was 
in  violent  trepidation  about  the  Great  Seal,  which,  although  lie  was  not 
in  the  habit,  like  one  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  of  taking  it  lo  bed 
with  him,  he  always  kept  in  his  bed-chamber.  He  flew  with  it  lo  the 
garden,  and  buried  it  in  a  flower  border.  But  his  trepidation  was  almost 
as  overwhelmine  next  morning,  for.  what,  between  his  alarm  for  t|ie 
safely  of  Lady  Eldon,  and  his  admiration  of  ihe  maids  in  their  vestal 
attire,  he  could  not  remember  the  spot  where  the  clavU  regni  had  been 
hid.  "You  never  saw  any  thing  so  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "as  seeing  the 
whole  family  down  that  walk  probing  and  digging  till  we  found  it.'' 

Considering  that  Lord  Eldon  had  actually  formed  the  present  Cabinet, 
I  am  much  surprised  to  perceive  the  inconsiderable  influence  he  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  in  it,  and  how  liltle  he  was  consulted  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, whom  he  had  made  Premier.  He  justly  complained  thai  the  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General  had  been  appointed  without  his  sanction, 
and  that  neither  was  taken  from  his  Bar; — Sir  Thomas  Plumer  prac- 
tising chiefly  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  knowing  little  of  equity; 
and  Sir  William  Garrow,  since  he  left  the  Old  Bailey,  confiriiiig  himself 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  being,  notwithstanding  his  great  na- 
tural acuieness,  utterly  ignorant  of  law,  as  well  as  of  equity,— so  that 
they  could  render  hiin  po  assistanee  in  the  aitaciis  made  upon  him  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons  respecting  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  further  appears,  from  a  letter  to  him  from  f-nrd  Liverpool,*  that 
the  important  resolution  of  dissolving  Parliament  this  autumn  was  ab- 
solutely adopted  without  any  previous  communication  with  him,  and 
he  was  at  once  summoned  lo  attend  a  cooneil.  when  the  proclamation 
for  calling  a  new  Pariiament  was  to  be  signed  by  the  Regent.  The 
reasons  which  led  to  this  measure  were  the  mutinous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Mr,  Sluart  Wortley's  motion;  the  recent  victory  at 
Salamanca;  a  renewed  cry  against  Popery;  and  a  plentiful  harvest, 
which  had,  as  usual,  given  ihe  people  a  high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government.  For  these  reasons,  I  doubt  not  tliat  Lord  Eldon  would 
have  concurred  in  the  resolution;  but  it  surprisea  us  to  find  him  uncere-, 
moniously  required  lo  put  the  Great  Seal  to  writs  for  the  new  elections. 
If  he  was  at  all  hurt,  he  must  have  been  comforted  by  finding  that  the 
result  of  the  cuntesis  which  ensued  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  "No 
Popery"  candidates,  and  that  the  Government  was  henceforlh  sure  of  a 
commanding  majority  in  both  Houses. 

•  ISlh  Sept.  1813. 
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TNov  30  1  '^''^  session  was  opened  wiih  m\inh  pomp.  For  a  good 
'-  ■  '-^  many  years  past,  from  the  infirmities  of  George  ill.,  and 
ilie  dislike  of  ihe  Regent  lo  appear  in  public,  the  prerogative  of  ilie 
Crown,  in  parliamentary  proeeeilings,  had  only  been  exercised  bv  com- 
missioners,— liut  the  Regent  was  prevailed  upon  to  deliver,  in  his 
own  person,  the  speech  declaring  the  reasons  for  summoning  this  Par- 
liament, and,  lo  the  horror  of  some  over-rigid  adherents  of  hereditary 
righi,  by  the  Chancellor's  advice  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne — of 
conrse  still  speaking  "  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty." 
'He  had  lo  annonnco  the  diminished  hope  of  his  Majesty's  recovery,* 

"The  Orders  in  Conncil,"  found  by  experience  to  be  so  detrimental 
i-p  isiaT  ***  our  own  commerce,  had  provoked  neutrals  to  eel 
L       '  '-•  up  unwarranlable  claims,  which  would    have  been  (a- 

tal  to  the  naval  superiority  of  England, — and  we  were  now  at  war 
with  the  United  Stales  of  America,  who  even  denied  our  right  lo  re- 
claim our  own  seamen,  if  they  had  ubtained  leiters  of  natiiridization 
from  a  foreign  government.  In  a  debate  upon  an  address  to  the  Regent, 
to  assure  him  of  the  support  of  Pariiamenl  in  this  new  contest.  Lord 
Eldon  said,  "There  was  no  quesiion,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poli- 
tical life,  on  which  he  had  given  his  opiniou  more  reluctantly,  or  more 
decidedly.  If  the  claim  of  naturalization  insisted  on  by  the  Americans 
were  allowed,  why  should  it  not  be  made  by  other  countries?  If  a 
residence  of  five  years  established  the  right,  why  not  a  residence  of  one 
month?  It  would  thus  be  easy,  by  llie  offer  of  impunity,  and  by  the 
temptation  of  high  pay,  to  seduce  our  seamen  inlo  the  service  of  rival 
states.  Unless  America  should  think  proper  lo  alter  her  lone,  he  did 
not  see  how  the  national  differences  could  be  soiUed.  As  an  adviser  of 
the  Crown,  he  would  never  consent  to  an  armistice  on  the  condition  of 
appearing  lo  hesitate  about  a  right  so  vitally  affecting  our  honour  and 
our  interests  as  a  nation."  The  address,  though  carped  at  by  some 
Opposition  peers,  was  carried  without  a  division.t 

Lord  Eldon  at  last  pushed  through  Parliament  a  bill  which  ought  to 
have  been  passed  ten  years  sooner — for  the  appoiiitment  of  a  new 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  lo  be  called  Vice  CHA\cELi.0K.t  The 
bill  was  unaccountably  opposed  by  some  who  had  been  loudest  in  com- 
plaining of  delays  in  the  determination  of  equity  suits;  and,  I  am  con- 
cerned In  say,  the  most  zealous  of  these  was  the  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic Rorailly.  He  was  far  above  the  prejudice  of  considering  ihe 
system  of  equitable  judicature  handed  down  to  ns  from  remote  antiquity 
as  absolute  perfection,  and  he  eouhl  not  have  been  swayi-d  by  any  con- 
sideration that  his  business  at  ihe  bar  was  (o  be  scattered  among  new 
competitors;  yet  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  a  necessary  and  palpable 
imprtivemenl  as  if  he  had  been  fighting  against  the  repeal  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Such  was  the  airear  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that,  accordiutr  lo  the  past  rate  of  despatch,  they 
could  not  h;ive  been  decided  in  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years — to 

*  Ui  Pari.  Deb.  12.  f  Ibid-  5S8,  -589.  j  53  Geo.  3,  c.  21. 
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say  untiling  of  ihe  new  arrear  whirii  would  accumulate  iti  that  inlerv:i!, 
— and  a  cause  roiikl  not  be  broiigiu  10  a  regular  hearing  in  the  Cotin 
nf  Chancery  for  a  good  many  years  after  it  was  ripe  for  being  heard. 
No  betrer  plan  was  suggested  for  curing  the  evil,  "Lord  Eldon  es- 
prcssed  his  conviriion  that  when  he  should  be  dead  and  gone,  the  suh- 
jecls  of  this  country  would  feel  the  salutary  and  satiafactory  operation 
of  a  measure  which  tended  to  the  speedy  decision  of  thsir  appeals  to  thai 
House,  and  of  iheir  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Attacks  had  been 
made  on  his  judicial  conduct  which  he  would  not  deign  to  repel;  but 
he  wooiti  assert  that  no  man,  however  eKperienced,  vigorous,  an[l  in- 
dustrious, coold  get  through  the  business  now  east  upon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. He  reminded  the  House  ihal  the  visible  ocupations  of  that 
functionary  were  not  alone  to  be  regarded;  a  Chancellor  must  give  hia 
nights  as  well  as  his  days  to  the  consideraiion  of  his  duties;  he  must 
pursue  them  even  in  the  retirement  of  his  house,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
his  closet,  if  he  meant  to  do  justice."* 

Tliis  prophecy  lias  been  amply  fulfilled;  and  the  increasing  pressure 
of  business  has  rendered  necessary  the  creation  of  two  addiiional  Vice 
Chancellors— so  that  at  present  there  is  no  arrear  of  appeals  or  writs  of 
error  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  every  cause 
may  be  heard  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  lo  be  set  down  for  hearing.  Nor 
will  any  one  who  sees  how  the  woolsack  is  at  present  occupied  by  a 
coiisnmmale  Equity  Judge,  much  honour  the  clair-voyance  of  those 
who  asserted  that  after  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor  the 
Lord  Chancellor  would  be  a  mere  politician,  orator,  or  man  of  letters. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  spleen,  however,  induced  him  to  animadvert 
with  bitter,  and,  I  think,  unjust  severity  upon  the  individual  who  first 
filled  the  offiee:— 

"  A  worse  appointment,"  says  he,  "  than  that  of  Plumer  lo  be  Vice 
Chancellor  coold  hardly  have  been  made.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
law  of  real  properly,  nothing  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  nothing  of 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  courts  of  equity.  His  appointment  to  this 
office  is  the  raore  extraordinary,  as  the  Chancellor  is  fully  aware  of  his 
incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it;  and  as  Richards,  who  is  certainly 
iho  best  qualified  for  it  of  any  one  now  in  the  profession,  and  whose 

sidered  as  the  Chancellor's  most  intimate  private  friend.  The  Regent 
certainly  cannot  have  made  it  a  pnint  to  have  Plumer  promoted,  since 
he  is  one  of  the  avowed  authors  of  the  Princess  of  Wales'  df  fence,  which 
abounds  with  the  most  injurious  insinuations  against  the  Prince.  The 
only  explanation  of  all  this  is,  thai,  with  the  rest  of  (he  Ministry,  Plumer 
has  a  very  strong  interest;  that  they  have  earnestly  pressed  his  appoint- 
ment, and  have  represented  that  it  would  be  a  great  slight  upon  him  if 
he  were  to  be  passed  by :  and  thai  the  Chancellor  has  not  on  this,  as 
he  never  has  on  any  former  occasion,  suffered  his  sense  of  duty  to- 
wards the  public,  or  his  private  friendship,  lo  prevail  over  his  p^rly 

'  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  sxiv.  xxv. 
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Sir  Thomas  Plainer,  alihough  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  broughiup  in  the  Six  Clerks  Office,  and  although  he  was  not  a 
profound  jurist,  was  by  no  means  go  t  of  the  law  of  real  properly, 
or  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  a  d  le  hal  p  ae  ised  on  the  equity  side  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  ma  y  years  H  s  judgments  as  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, and  Master  of  the  Rolls  s  eered  at  hj  some  old  Chancery  prac- 
titioners when  they  were  delivered  are  ow  read  by  the  students  with 
much  profit,  and  are  considered  of  h  gh  a  lority.  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  would  have  been  any  m  g  i  n  ot  Lord  Eldon's  miseoiiduct, 
that  the  Regent  had  pressed  the  appointmenl ;  but  if  it  would,  I  do  not 
see  why  lie  should  be  so  positively  denied  the  benefit  of  it, — for  the 
Chancellor  himself,  "one  of  the  authors  of  tiie  Princess  of  Wales'  de- 
fencB,aboundingwilh  the  most  injurious  insinuations  againstthe  Prince," 
had  grown  into  his  Royal  Highness's  special  favourite. 

1  am  sorry  that  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill,  which  had  become  indis- 
pensable for  Lord  Eldon's  own  convenience,  is  the  only  instance  of  his 
doing  any  thing  for  ihe  improvement  of  our  institutions.  He  continued 
as  fierce  as  ever  in  his  opposition  to  Romilly's  noble  endeavours  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,  and  this  session  he  again 
threw  out  the  bills  for  Caking  away  the  penally  of  death  from  shop-lifting 
and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  asking  triumphantly,  "Is  it  an  en- 
couragement or  discourage menl  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common 
sense,  lo  commit  a  crime,  that  instead  of  being  hanged  if  he  commits  it, 
he  will  at  most  only  be  transported?"* 

But  one  liberal  measure  passed — without  meeting  the  smallest  oppo- 
sition, and  hardly  exciting  any  notice  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament — 
■  the  very  idenlieol  measure,  which  in  the  year  1807  bad  turned  out  "All 
the  Talents,"  and  set  the  whole  country  in  a  flame — the  Bill  lo  allow 
Roman  (Jatholics  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army  as  field  officers!  Il 
was  introduced  into  (he  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  short  speech  said  that  he  en- 
tirely approved  of  it.t  Nevertheless  there  are  indiscriminate  admirers 
of  George  II!.  who  still  applaud  his  poHcy,  when  he  not  only  refused 
liis  assent  lo  ihis  measure,  but  required  a  wriilen  pledge  from  his  minis- 
ters thnt  ihey  never  again  would  propose  it  lo  him- 

During  the  present  session  of  parliament  the  disputes  between  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  again  came  before  the  public,  and  at  one 
lime  seemed  likely  lo  lead  to  a  change  of  the  Government.  VViihout 
any  new  levity  being  imputed  lo  her,  fresh  restrictions  were  pulupon 
her  intercourse  with  her  daughter.  To  these  she  would  nirt  quieily 
submit,  and  she  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  lo  ihe  Prince,  which 
was  Ihrice  sent  lo  Carlton  House,  and  ihrice  returneii  unopened.  She 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, complaining  that  she  was  debarred  even  of  the  means  of  stating 
her  wrongs  and  asking  redress.  The  fallowing  answer  was  returneii 
loh^r:- 

■  35  Karl.  Deb.  525. 
voted  In  the  majority. 
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"Lord  Liverpool. begs  leave  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  the  Piiii- 
cess  of  Wales,  ihat  he  communicated  to  ihe  Lord  Chancellor,  accord- 
ing to  her  Royal  Highness's  desire,  the  letter  which  he  received  from 
the  Princess  on  Sunday  night.  He  has  likewise  thought  it  his  duly  to 
lay  that  letter  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

"The'Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool  have  never  declined  to 
be  the  channel  of  any  communications  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
might  be  pleased  to  inform  them  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  desirous 
of  making  to  the  Prince  Regent  through  his  confidential  servants;  and 
they  woulil  have  been  ready  lo  have  submitted  to  his  Royal  Highness 
any  points  in  the  copy  of  the  letter  transmilled  by  the  Princess  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  which  it  might  have  been  their  duty  to  have  brought  under 
his  Royal  Highness's  consideration,  if  the  Princess  had  signified  lo 
them  her  intention  that  the  communication  to  his  Royal  H  ighu ess  should 
have  been  ttiade  in  this  manner.  But  it  must  be  for  the  Prince  Regent 
himself  lo  determine,  whether  he  will  receive,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
any  direct  communication  by  letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  or  enter 
into  any  correspondence  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

"The  Prince  Regent  has  commanded  Lord  Liverpool  to  stale,  that  he 
adheres  to  the  Resolution  which  he  has  already  expressed  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  has  directed  Lord  Liverpool,  therefore,  lo  return  her  Royal 
Highness's  letter."* 

Cochrane  Johnstone  soon  afterwards  made  a  motion  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Whitbread  became  the  advocate  there 
of  the  Princess,  and  her  cause  was  taken  op  with  warmth  by  the  Livery 
of  London.  These  proceedings  caused  much  consternation  in  Carlton 
House,  and  the  Prince  did  not  think  that  he  was  sufficiently  supported 
by  his  ministers,  although  they  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  any  regard  to 
decency  would  permit  in  humouring  his  caprices.  In  the  debate  on 
Cochrane  Johnstone's  motion,  Romilly  had  spoken  merely  to  defend 
those  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  1806 — but  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  he  would  zealously  take  part  with  the  Prince,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  to  have  been  his  reward.  The  negotiation  was  opened  through 
Mr,  Nash,  the  architect,  who  was  a. private  friend  of  the  Romillys,  and 
who  since  his  laying  out  "Regent  Su-eet,"  and  the  "Regent's  Park," 
had  been  patronised  by  the  Regent.  He  had  several  times  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  Romdly  to  go  lo  Carlton  House,  that  he  might  advise  his 
Royal  Highness  on  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  counteracting  the 
schemes  of  the  Princess.  The  following  entry  gives  an  account  of  a 
new  attempt; — 

"March  13lh.  Mr.  Naah  called  upon  me  again.  He  told  me  (hat 
his  former  visit  to  me  was  made  at  the  request  of  Ihe  Regent,  and  that 
he  had  since  had  much  conversation  with  hitn  ;  that  the  Prince  was  still 
desirous  of  seeing  me,  and  said  that  he  had  a  right  to  consult  me  as  his 
counsel,  and  that  as  such  I  was  retained  for  him.  I  told  Mr.  Nash 
thai,  in  all  his  Royal  Highness's  private  concerns,  he  had  undoubledly 

'  Jan.  19,  I8I3. 
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a  right  w  coiJimaiii!  my  addce  aiiJ  assistance,  but  that  ttie  conduct  of 
ihe  Princess  of  Wales  hail  become  ii  matter  ol'slaie;  hai!  been  subiiiilled 
to  the  coiisi deration  of  eommillees  of  the  Privy  Council:  had  been  h 
subject  of  consideration  by  ihe  Cabinet,  and  was  as  mneh  a  raatler  of 
public  concern  as  the  war  with  Spain  or  wiih  America, and  thai  it  was 

impossible  for  me  to  advise  with  the  Prince  upon  it He  had 

some  more  conversation,  in  which  he  said,  that  Lord  Yarmouth  had 
asked  him,  whether  he  thought  that  I  was  so  much  of  a  pariyman,  ns 
on  (hat  accouattohave  any  personal  objeiriion  lo  himself;  and  he  asked, 
but  as  entirely  fiom  himself, '  W liether  I  should  think  it  a  duty  to  re- 
fuse the  Great  Sea!  if  it  were  offered  me,  tmlcss  »1I  my  political  friends 
formed  part  of  the  Administration?'  I  told  him,  that  it  was  not  by 
party  motives  that  1  was  actuated,  but  that  my  opinion  was,  that  no 
good  coiild  be  done  lo  the  country  unless  those  men  who  had  acted  on 
Mr.  Fox's  principles  were  in  administration,  and  that  I  should  not  con- 
sent to  form  part  of  any  Aduiinistralion  in  which  they  were  not  com- 
prehended. 

"  nth.  Mr,  Nash  called  upon  rae  again  this  morning.  He  said  he 
came  lo  renew  the  subject  of  our  last  conversation.  That  he  was  ex- 
tremely ansidus  I  should  see  the  Prince;  that  ihe  Prince  had  no  per- 
son who  could  speak  honestly  and  openly  to  him ;  that  he  thought  that  if 
I  saw  him,  what  I  should  say  lo  him  might  lead  to  a  total  change  of  the 
Administration;  that  he  was  still  attached  lo  his  former  political  friends. 

"31st,  I  dined  lo-day  at  Nash's.  To  my  surprise,  Lord  Yarmouth 
dined  there.  Before  he  came  in,  Nash  took  me  aside,  lo  tell  me  ihat 
every  thing  was  in  confusion  al  Carlton  House;  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment for  bringing  about  a  change  of  Adminis'tration  j  that  he  was  him- 
self most  anxious  that  it  should  be  effected ;  and  that  1  was  ihe  link  by 
which  ihe  Prince  might  be  reunited  with  his  old  political  friends,  l 
lold  him  that  to  me  this  really  appeared  lo  be  quite  impossible.  He 
said  that  he  had,  however,  thought  it  right  to  apprize  me  of  this,  and  thai 
he  had  again  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Prince  last  Friday."* 

By  a  letter  from  Lord  E!don  lo  his  brother,  written  about  the  same 
time,  it  appears  that  the  Prince,  while  he  was  striving  to  lay  hold  of  all 
the  Chancellor's  patronage,  was  quarrelling  with  him  for  notgmng  far 
enoQgh  about  ihe  Princess.  This  letter  is  in  answer  to  an  appHcalion 
for  a  Cursilorship :  — 

"  It  is  ahsohilely  impossible,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  that  I  can 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  do  what  you  wish.  Some  one  of  my 
own  secretaries  must  have  the  Cursilorship— ihey  have  a  right  to  it — 
the  Oommissionerships  are  pledged  ten  deep,  and  as  to  the  private  se- 
crelaryship.  that  [  must  dispose  of  without  reference  to  any  body  but 
myself,  if  I  am  to  continue  Chancellor.  1  doubt  whether  I  am;  the 
Prince  having  applied  for  all,  and  I  having  refused  him  all.  As  lo  the 
private  secretaryship,  il  distfesses  me  so  much  that  it  is  vacant,  that  I 
sincerely  wish  to  put  an  end  to  my  own  office.     Excuse  the  haste  which 

•  Life  of  Komiily,  iii.  S6— 01. 
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I  write  wilh  from  ihe  Bench,  anil  excuse  any  thing  improper,  for  I  mean 
iiolhing  to  be  so;  but  my  soul  is  heavy.  I  am  tno  low,  and  loo  it),  to 
mix  with  ibe  world,  and  1  therefore  absented  myself  yeaierday,  and  shall 
(111  so  lo-day.  The  P.  has  been  treating  me  wiih  so  much  unkintlness, 
because  I  won't  do  as  to  bis  wife  and  daughter  as  he  wishes — in  a  way, 
— that  one  more  such  interview  as  I  have  had,  if  it  opcurs,  will  save  me 
ihe  (rouble  of  appointing  to  the  secretary  ship,  or  any  thing  else,  where 
the  offiper  goes  out  of  office  with  the  Chancellor." 

This  storm,  however,  soon  blew  over.  If  the  Regent  had  ever  any 
intention  to  do  more  than  amuse  Romilly,  wilh  a  view  lo  gel  a  speech 
from  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  abandoned,  anil  his  Royal 
Highness  wrute  to  Lord  Eldon  such  kind  and  familiar  noies  as  the  ibl- 

'■My  dear  Friend, 

'■  Pray  give  me  a  call  on  your  way  home,  when  your  Cahiiiet  breaks 
np,  as  an  idea  has  struck  me  which  I  wish  to  talk  over  with  you  for 
five  minutes,  in  order  that  you  may  turn  it  over  in  your  mind  before 
i.n-morrow  morning.  Just  send  me  a  line  lo  mention  about  what  hour 
!  may  be  likely  lo  see  you,  in  order  that  I  may  be  in  the  way  and  not 
keep  you  waiting.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  Gbokge,  p.  R." 

A  letler  to  Dr.  Swire  from  the  Chancellor  shows  thai  by  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  he  had  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  Prince,  and 
ivae  very  proud  of  him  as  a  pupil,  and  a  convert.  After  mentioning  as 
"a  piece  of  Church  news,"  the  appoiiitment  of  Dr.  Parsons  as  Bishop 
of  PeierboL'uugh,  it  thus  proceeds: — 

■'  He  is  a  stout  fellow,  and  right,  I  believe,  upon  poinis  of  modern 
controversy, — the  Catholic  question  particularly;  and  my  young  mas- 
ter, w/m)  is  as  eager  as  Im  father  was  vponihat,  and  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  out  very  sincerely  for  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  support  Church  and  Stale,  as  we  have  had  them 
in  times  past.  What  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  the  country  it  has 
Iseen,  that  the  Prince  did  not  succeed  to  government,  upon  the  King's 
demise,  but  under  circumstances  which  have  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  learning  what  he  would  otherwise  never  have  known, — or,  as  the 
Queen  puts  it,  of  enabling  her  son  George  lo  learn  that  his  poor  father 
knew  better  who  were  his  son's  best  friends  than  that  son  himself  did  ! 
He  is  coiiducling  himself  really  eKtremely  well.  His  father,  he  says, 
often  told  him  not  to  part  wilh  the  Chancellor;  but  he  owns  to  me  that 
he  hated  me  more  than  he  detested  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom:  At 
present  many,  I  believe,  think  he  is  loo  much  attached  to  me, and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  treat  another  with  more 
confidence  and  regard  than  he  does  me." 

Ever  afterwards  till  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning's  government,  there 
seems  to  have  been  tiie  most  perfect  cordialiiy  between  the  Ch;incellor 
and  his  "young  master,"  and  we  hear  no  more  lamentations  about "  the 
dear  old  King.'' 
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Although  the  Regent  cannot  be  said  to  have  displayed  any  very  high 
public  or  private  virtues,  and  his  Ministers,  with  Lord  Liverpool  as  iheic 
chief  boast,  were  men  mueh  inferior  in  ability  to  those  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  when  such  disasters  befell  ihe  country  during  the 
Ameriean  war.  and  in  ihe  late  coalitions  against  France, — we  are  ar- 
rived at  oiie  of  the  most  glorious  and  prosperous  eras  lo  be  met  wiili  in 
English  history.  Having  gained  victory  after  victory,  Wellington  was 
descending  the  Pyrenees  into  ihe  plains  of  Languedoc;  and  Napoleon, 
having  lost  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia  the  ereatest  army  ever  assem- 
n  iaiil  bled  in  modern  ages,  was  gallantly,  but  vainly,  striving 

LAfrjl,  iai4.j  ^^  defend  his  capital  against  hordes  collected  from  every 
dime  between  the  river  Rhine  and  the  wall  of  China.  At  last  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  upon  Paris  was  slopped  by  a  peace  whidi  the 
allies  dictated,— LouiB  XVIII.  was  King  of  France  and  Navarre,— and 
he  who  had  threatened  to  make  Britain  one  of  his  satrapies  was  hailed 
as  "Emperor  of  Elbal'' — In  the  general  illumination  of  London  to  ce- 
lebrite  these  successes  there  were  vaunting  mottoes  in  foreign  languages 
— bu  I  o  d  Eldon,  with  piety  and  good  taste,  displayed,  by  variegated 
1  [  s  up  n  the  front  of  his  house  in  Bedford  square,  the  words,  "Thanks 
Bt  TO  God!"  He  was  much  cheered  by  the  mob;  and  he  then  little 
the  gl  t  I  al  within  a  year  he  and  bis  family  were  to  stand  a  siege  in 

s    e  y  house,  under  serious  apprehension  of  perishing  by  fire  or  by 

The  session  of  1814,  which  did  not  begin  till  the  28d  of  March,  was 
spent  almost  entirely  in  votes  of  thanks  and  addresses  of  congratulation. 
On  the  28ih  of  June,  Wellington  took  his  seal,  for  the  first  lime,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  having  been,  while  serving  in  the  Peninsula,  by  suc- 
cessive patents,  upon  gaining  fresh  victories,  created  a  Viscount,  an 
Earl,  a  Marquess,  and  a  Duke.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  eloquence 
from  the  woolsack,  exceeding  any  enjoyed  by  Lord  Cowper  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I  am  sorry  that  the  House  of  Lords'  speech  of 
congratulation  to  "the  Hereof  a  hundred  batUes,"  was  a  most  wretched 
performance,  and  the  meanness  of  it  was  the  more  sinking  when  it  was 
compared  wilh  the  soul-stirring  language  in  which  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  returned  to  him,  three  days  afterwards,  by 
Speaker  Abbott.*  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Chancellor,  conscious 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  literary  composition,  from  having  read  nothing 
but  briefs  for  so  many  years, — should  not  have  asked  his  brother.  Sir 
William,  to  aid  him. — as  he  did  when,  appointed  High  Steward  of  the 
Univeraiiy  of  Oxford,  he  expected  to  be  called  upon  for  a  Latin  epistle. 
The  only  sentence  which  he  uttered  above  clumsy  common-place  twad- 
dle was  that  in  which  he  alluded  lo  "a  circumstance,  singular  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  House,  that  before  his  introduction  he  had  successively  gone 
through  every  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  this  country  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  lo  bestow."    And  here  he  was  inacrurate,  forWel- 

•  36  Pari.  Deb.  490. 
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lington  was  made  a  Viscount  when  first  ennobled,  without  having  pre- 
viously held  Ihe  rank  of  a  Baron.* 

Tlie  allied  Sovereigns  coming  lo  London  after  the  peace.  Lord  Eldoii 
was  presented  lo  ihem,  and  several  times  met  them  in  society;  but  his 
ignorance  of  all  Coniinenta!  languages  prevented  them  having  any  con- 
versation with  him, — which  was  a  great  disappointment  lo  some  of 
Ihem,  from  the  high  consideration  they  observed  that  he  held  among 
his  countrymen. 

He  used  lo  relate  an  anecdote  of  this  visit  which,  if  genuine,  he  must 
have  heard  in  a  jovial  moment  from  the  Regent  himself.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  scandalized  by  the  disturbance  wliioh  the  Princess  of  Wales 
created  at  the  Opera  House  and  other  places  to  annoy  her  husband, 
though  himself  living  on  bad  terras  with  the  Empress,  used  the  friendly 
freedom  to  admonish  his  Royal  Highness  lo  be  more  regardful  of  the  de- 
cencies of  domestic  life.  Next  day  they  were  riding  together,  in  ihe 
same  carriage,  through  the  Strand,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd, 
who  generally  sympathized  with  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  Princess, 
— when  a  greasy  citizen  actually  put  his  head  into  the  carriage,  and 
hallooed  out,  "Where's  your  wife?  Go  home,  and  live  with  your 
•wife."  Whereupon  the  Regent,  with  much  readiness,  said,  "Cela 
regarde  voire  Majesle  Imperiale." 

There  now  arose  in  the  Royal  Family  another  controversy  which,  I 
think.  Lord  Elilon  and  his  colleagues  might,  and  ought  to  have  pre- 
venled.  The  Regent  wished  thai  his  daughter  should  be  married  lo 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  heir  apparent  to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Politically  this  was  not  a  wise  arrangement,  it  being  clearly 
expedient  to  select,  as  Ihe  consort  of  ihe  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, a  foreign  Prince  of  high  lineage  and  distinguished  personal  qua- 
lities, without  any  foreign  oominions, — that  ihe  inconveniences  espe- 
rienced  in  four  reigns,  from  our  connexion  with  Hanover,  might  never 
return.  A  stiil  more  serious  objection  was,  that  the  Princess  Oharlotle, 
from  the  moment  Ihat  a  hint  was  thrown  oui  of  such  a  match  being  in 
conlemplaiion,  testified  a  deep  and  insuperable  aversion  to  it,  notwith- 
standing Ihe  gallantry  of  the  Dutch  Prince.  However,  all  objections 
were  overruled  by  her  father  and  his  ministers.  Previously  lo  framing 
a  convention  on  the  subject  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
Lord  Liverpool  thus  addressed  Lord  Eldon  : — 

"  Upon  the  principle,  I  conceive  there  is  no  difliculty.  One  point  is 
indispensable,— that  the  sovereignly  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Holland 
shall  never  be  in  the  same  person. 

"Another  is  desirable,  but  not  indispensable, — that  the  succession  lo 
the  two  sovereignties  shall,  if  possible,  go  to  the  descendants  in  diilerent 
lines,  so  that  tlieir  respective  pretensions  may  not  afterwards  clash. 

"  Whh  respect  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  we  cannot  call 

*  Lori!  Eldon  had  failsd  signally  (although  the  occasion  was  much  less  memo- 
rable) ill  returning  the  thanks  of  the  House,  in  1810,  to  Lord  Gambier,  for  the 
victory  won  by  him  in  Basque  Roads — See  Parliamentary  Debates,  xv.  355. 
VOL.  vn.  17 
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upon  him  to  give  up  liis  riglits,  as  fulure  sovereign  of  llie  Netherlands. 
But  he  will  never  be  King  of  this  country,  nor  be  any  thing  in  the 
country,  when  he  resides  here,  but  a  subject.  His  eldest  son,  if  he  lives, 
will  be  King  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  difficulty  therefore  about 
excluding  him  specifically  from  the  sovereignty  of  Holland.  His  second 
son,  it  is  proposed,  should  succeed  to  the  sovereignty  of  Holland.  If, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignly  of  Great 
Britain,  he  of  course  must  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  Holland.  But 
Ihe  question  of  doubt  is,  whether,  if  he  succeeded  to  be  heir  apparent 
or  heir  presumptive  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  he  should 
thereby  forfeit  the  sovereignty  of  Holland. 

"  Is  not  this  a  Dutch  question,  and  might  it  not  be  left  (o  the  Dutch 
legislature  to  determine  ?  All  we  are  bound  to  provide  is,  that  the  two 
sovereignties  shall  not  be  in  the  same  person ;  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  stipulate  that  the  first-born  son  of  ilie  marriage  shall  not  succeed 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Holland. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  that  all  other  contin- 
gencies as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  shall  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
Holland,  provided  always  that  the  two  sovereignties  never  are  vested 
in  one  person. 

"This  can  involve  us  in  no  difficulty,  because  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 

"I  wish  you  would  try  to  draw  up  a  short  stipulation  in  this  sense 
and  to  this  effect;  and  I  am  anxious,  for  reasons  that  will  occur  to  you, 
that  it  should  be  done  soon."* 

This  was  a  much  more  difficult "  settlement"  than  any  he  had  been 
instructed  to  draw  while  practising  as  a  "conveyancer,"  and  it  might 
have  given  rise  to  many  questions  as  puzzling  as  "whether,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  issue  of  the  iMontpensier  marriage  be  cut  olF  from 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain?" 

The  political  obstacles  would  have  been  surmounted,  but  the  young 
lady  was  inflexible.  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Brougham, 
to  whom  she  applied  for  advice,  that  the  match  continued  the  subject 
of  unremitting  negotiation  between  her  and  her  father:  "An  attempt  had 
even  been  made,  through  one  of  his  law  officers,  to  persuade  her  that, 
ailer  receiving  some  preaenta,  and  saying  things  construed  into  promises, 
she  should  be  compelled  by  a  Court  of  Equity  to  perform  the  contract. 
This  strange  doctrine,  this  new  kind  of  equity,  she  had  met  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  and  indeed  skill,  declaring  her  ignorance  of 
the  law,  but  offering  to  believe  the  proposition  thus  (by  way  of  threat) 
laid  down, — provided,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  they  who  slated  it  would 
put  it  in  writing,  and  sign  their  names  to  it,  that  she  might  show  it  to 
Mr.  Brougham."! 

No  more  was  heard  of  this  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  per- 
formance, but  still  the  pressure  upon  her  was  so  great,  that,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  she  actually  eloped  from  Warwick  House,  where  she  was 
established,  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  tried  to  find 

•  STth  April,  1814.  f  Law  Review,  No.  XI.  383. 
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an  asylum  in  her  mollier's  house  in  Connaught  Place.  Mr.  Twi^s 
s<iys  that  this  was  in  consequenoe  of  the  Regent  and  the  Dishop,  her 
tutor,  having  Hiiexpecledlj'  visited  her,  and,  pronouncing  the  dismissal 
of  her  attendants,  having  declared  that  she  was  to  be  taken  to  Carlton 
[louse;  whereupon,  requesting  leave  to  reiire,  she  escaped  by  the  back 
staircase  into  the  street,  and  hurried  into  a  hackney-ooach;  and  that 
the  Duke  of  York  and  (he  Lord  Chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  place  of  her 
retreat  was  ascertained,  proceeded  thiiher  with  instructions  from  the 
Ilegent  to  bring  her  back.*  To  compjele  this  version  of  (he  slorv, 
l^ord  Eldon  himself  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  following  narrative:— 

"  When  we  arrived,  I  informed  her  a  carriage  was  u(  the  door,  and 
we  would  attend  her  home.  Bu[  home  she  would  not  go.  She  kicked 
and  bounced;  but  would  not  go.  Well,  to  do  my  office  as  genily  as  I 
could,  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  il,  for  until  she  did  go,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  eniertaiu  us,  as  we  would  not  leave  her.  At  last  she  accom- 
panied u.." 

"But,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  [his  is  a  perfect  miaslafemenl,  indeed 
a  pure  fiction,  and  there  are  three  persons  yet  living  who  know  it  to  be 
so,  and  having  read  ihe  above  lines,  agree  in  so  declaring  it.  When 
the  Princess's  escape  beeante  known  at  Carlton  House  (for  il  is  not 
ai  all  true,  as  slated  by  .Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  Prince  and  [lishop  went  !o 
fee  her  at  Warwick  House,  to  inform  her  of  the  new  constifulion  of  her 
household,  and  that  she  asked  leave  fci  reiire,  and  escaped  by  a  biick 
staircase.)  ihe  Regent  sent  notice  to  ihe  heads  of  the  law,  and  of  hh 
own  Duchy  of  Cornwall  eslablishmeitt,  Soon  af^er  these  arrived,  each 
in  a  separate  hackney-eoach,  at  Connaught  Terrace,  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  residence.  'I'hese  were  ihe  Chancellor,  Lord  Ellenborojigh, 
Mr.  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Leach,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  York.  There  had  already 
come  lo  join  the  Princess  Cbarlotle.  Miss  Mercer,  now  Lady  Keith  and 
(Jomlesse  de  Flahaull,  who  came  by  the  Regent's  express  desire  as 
his  daughter's  most  confidential  friend ;  Mr.  Brougham,  fur  whom  the 
young  Princess  had  sent,  as  a  person  she  had  already  often  consulted ; 
Ihe  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  attendance  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
asking,  knowing  that  he  happened  lo  dine  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood; the  Princess  of  Wales  loo  had  arrived  from  her  villa  at  Black- 
heath,  where  she  was  when  Mr.  Brougham  and  Miss  Mercer  arrived; 
her  Royal  Highness  was  accompanied  by  Lady  CharlolCe  Lindsay  then 
in  wailing.  Dinner  had  been  ordered  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
the  party,  except  the  Duke  of  Susses,  who  did  not  immediately  arrive, 
were  at  (able  ;  when  from  time  to  lime  the  arrival  of  the  great  perso- 
nages sent  by  ihe  Regent  was  announced,  as  each  of  iheir  hackney- 
coaches  in  succession  came  into  the  street.  Some  were  suffered  to  re- 
main in  these  vehicles,  better  filled  for  convenience  than  for  slate  ;  but 
the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  Crown  having  chosen  ihat  conveyance, 
it  was  the  humour  of  the  party  which  she  was  now  delighting  with  her 

'  Twisa'a  Life  of  Eldon,  ch.  xxxv. 
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humour,  and  interesiing  liy  her  high  spirits,  like  a  birJ  flown  from  a 
cage,  ihat  these  exalted  subjects  shoidd  become  familial-  with  a  residenr.o 
which  had  bo  lately  been  graced  with  the  occupancy  of  their  ftiinre  so- 
vereign. Exeepiions  however  were  made,  and  the  Duke  of  York  im- 
mediately was  asked  into  a  room  on  the  ground-flonr.  It  la  an  un- 
doubted  fad,  that  not  one  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Regeni,  not  even 
the  Dnke  of  York,  ever  was  in  any  of  the  apartmenia  above  stairs  lor 
one  instant  until  the  young  Prini:eas  had  agreed  to  leave  the  house  and 
return  home.  The  Princess  of  Wales  saw  the  Duke  of  York  for  a 
few  minutes  below;  and  this  was  the  only  commumcalioii  between  the 
company  above  and  those  below—of  whom  all  but  the  Duke  and  the 
Bishop  remained  outside  the  house.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
the  Princess  Charlotte  asked  Mr.  Brougham  what  he,  on  ihe  whole, 
would  advise  her  10  do.  He  said,-'  Remrn  to  Warwick  Hmise  or  to 
Carlton  House,  and  on  no  account  pass  a  night  out  of  U.  »lie  was 
exceedingly  affected— even  to  tears— and  asked  if  he  too  refused  to 
stand  by  her.  The  day  was  beginning  to  break ;  a  Westminsler  elec- 
tion to  reinstate  Lord  Cochrane  (after  ihe  sentence  on  him  which  abo- 
lished the  pillory,  and  secured  his  re-election.)  was  to  he  held  that  day 
at  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Brougham  led  the  young  Princess  to  the  window, 
and  said, 'I  have  but  to  show  you  to  the  muUitude  which  in  a  few 
hours  will  fill  these  streets  and  that  Park— and  possibly  Carlton  House 
will  be  pulled  down— but  in  an  hour  after  the  soldiers  will  be  called 
out,  blood  will  flow,  and.  if  your  Royal  Highness  lives  a  hundred  years. 
il  will  never  be  forgotten  that  yottr  running  away  from  your  home  and 
your  father  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  the  English  people  so  hate  blood  that  you  will  never  get  over  it. 
She  al  once  perceived  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  wilhout  any  kinil 
nf  hesitation  agreed  to  see  her  uncle  below,  and  accompany  him  home. 
But  she  lold  him  she  would  not  go  in  any  carriage  except  one  of  her 
father's,  as  her  character  might  suffer;  she  therefore  retireil  to  ine 
drawing-room  until  a  royal  coach  was  sent  for,  and  she  ihen  w'ent  home 
with  the  Duke  of  York."*  „    ,        „  i 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  carried  lo  Carlton  House,  and  was  un- 
„, ,  -,  derstood  to  be  kept  there  for  some  time  a  clfise  pri- 
[Jtily  19.  1814.]  g^jjgj._  j„  CTiisequence  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex put  several  questions  lo  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Whe- 
ther, since  her  removal  to  Carlton  Hoi.se,  she  M-as  allowed  that  degree 
■of  communication  with  her  friends  and  connexions  which  she  had  en- 
ioved  in  Warwick  House  V  "Whether  she  had  liberty  of  commi.m- 
caiioB  by  letter?"  "Whether  she  was  in  that  state  of  liberty  which 
persons  considered  not  in  confinement  ought  lo  be  m?  and  "  Whe- 
ther,  as  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  there  was  any  intenlion 
of  providing  an  establishment  for  her  suitable  to  her  rank?  Lord 
Liverpool  having  declined  lo  answer  any  of  ihese  questions.  Lord  El- 
don  added,  "If  my  noble  friend  had  answered  the  questions  put  to  him 

-  Law  Review,  No.  XI.  980.   Sep  also  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jalj,  1838,  p.  34. 
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by  ihe  illustrious  Duke,  he  would  have  !)een  guiliy  of  a  gross  breach  ol' 
liis  duty  lo  his  Suvereign,  and  I  will  tell  my  noble  friend  that  I  never 
again  would  have  conversed  with  him.  What  is  meant  by  the  ques- 
tion, 'Whether  the  Princess  is  allowed  intercourse  with  her  friends  and 
connexions  [it  might  as  well  have  been  said  with  her  enemies)  while 
living  under  the  roof  of  her  royal  Father? '  Is  not  this  an  imputation '! 
But  I  must  look  upon  it  as  an  animadversion  on  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  with  reference  to  supposed  advice.  I  will  now  only  say  that 
the  great  person  alluded  to  has  the  exclusive  right  lo  direct  the  edura- 
tion  of  his  child,  and  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  interpose  between  ihem, 
and  a  very  strong  ground  indeed  most  be  previously  established  to  war- 
rant the  interposition  of  Parliament  upon  such  a  subject.  With  refe- 
rence lo  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  person  alluded  to  in  this 
atfair,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  in  the  face  of  the 
coitntty,  that  he  is  deserving  of  the  applause  and  not  the  censure  of 


The  Duke  of  Sussex  gave  notice  of  a  motion  respecting  the  tr 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  withdrew  it,  saying,  "  he  had  learned  that 
she  had  been  seen  riding  on  horseback  in  Windsor  Park,  so  that  he  was 
inclined  lo  hope  that  more  lenient  measures  were  to  be  taken  towards 
her."  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  "he  never  bad  meant  to  contend 
thai  there  might  not  be  eases  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  in  which  it  might  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
interfere,  but  in  the  present  instance  be  maintained  that  no  ground  had 
been  laid  for  such  interference."t 

The  firmness  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  relieved  her  from  any  farther 
importunity  upon  this  subject,  and  she  afterwards  contracted  a  marriage 
of  affection,  which  the  whole  country  approved,  and  which  priimised 
the  most  auspicious  results,  when  she  was  suddenly  snatched  away  to 
an  early  tomb. 

It  might  have  been  =""""="'1  <>■  =  '  =l-  '"^at  !n  lliia  n-lnrinns  vpar.  when 

Lord  Eidon  had  met 
noy  him,  he  might  h: 
but  it  turns  out  that  a 
rid  of  them:  thus  he 
"I  had  thought thi, 
the  fatigue  and  opprt 
of  ray  office.  But  I 
than  to  persuade  mys 
the  country  have  best 
or  deserve,  thai  I  oug 
my  post,  when  those 
be  useful;  but  the  si 
tance  to  be  thought 
much  longer,  because 

■  98  Pari.  Deb  755.  t  Ibid.  8B5. 

I  The  letter  likewise  contains  much  about  religion,  whii-h  T  do  not  copy,  that 
I  may  avoid  all  risk  of  seemins  levity  upon  so  awful  a  subject. 
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The  general  rejoicings  for  liie  (rtumphnnl  peace  of  1814  were  soon 
succeeded  by  dangerous  riots  on  aecounl  of  ihe  bill  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  notn  till  wheat  had  reached  the  price  ef  eighty 
"hilliugs  the  quarter,  and  oilier  cereals  were  proportionally  dear.  Lord 
Eldon  probably  thought,  like  Lord  Sidmouih*  and  many  other  respeeia- 
ble  politicians,  that  foreign  corn  shouldat  all  limes  be  con(rn6awrf,  or  that 
the  price  when  importation  was  lo  be  permitted  should  have  been  Hlil! 
higher, — and  no  blame  could  have  been  imputed  to  him  if  he  bad  felt 
and  expressed  such  seniimenls.  But,  in  realiiy,  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  corn  law  debatea,  except  complaining  of  the  violenl.  clamour 
which  had  been  raised  upon  Ihe  snbjeet  out  of  doors,  and  very  properly 
resisting  a  petition  fcom  (he  Lord  iMayor  and  Livery  of  London  lo  be 
beard  against  the  bill  byeonnsel  at  the  bar.f  Nevertheless  he  was,  for 
bis  supposed  hostility  lo  free  trade,  specially  obnoxious  lo  the  mob. 
Once  he  was  rescued  from  their  violeoce  by  Lady  Eldon.  At  the 
Tisin^  of  Ihe  House  of  Lords  a  great  assemblage  of  workmen  and  ap- 
prentices insulted  him,  as  he  was  wailing  for  hia  carriage  to  return 
home;  hut  on  finding,  when  it  drove  up,  that  bis  wife,  who  had  been 
in  ibe  habit  of  coming  lo  retell  him,  was  in  it, — and  had  not  been  de- 
terred from  her  duty  by  the  fear  of  their  violence, — they  gave  her  three 
cheers,  and  allowed  both  of  them  to  deparl  in  peace. 

However,  in  the  nighl  of  the  Oih  of  March,  hia  house  in  Bedford 
Square  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the  rioters,  who  broke  the  win- 
dowa,  tore  up  ihe  iron  railings,  and  bursting  open  the  outer  door,  rushed 
into  the  hall.  There  ihey  were  checked  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  called 
in  through  a  back  entry  from  the  British  Museum,  which  was  close  by. 
and  a  manceuvre  intended  lo  represent  the  military  force  much  greater 
than  ii  really  was  having  succeeded,  they  were  panic -struck,  and  took 
to  flight.  'I'he  Chancellor  then  gallantly  sallying  forth,  brought  in  two 
prisoners,  and  said  lo  ihem,  "If  you  don'i  mind  what  you  are  about, 
lads,  you  will  all  come  to  be  hanged."  On  which  one  of  them  said, 
— as  their  friends  were  coming  lo  iheir  rescue, — •'  Perhaps  so,  old  chap ; 
but  I  think  it  looks  now  as  if  you  would  be  hanged  fiTStJ"  In  telling 
ihe  story  the  old  Peer  would  add,  and  "  I  had  my  misgivings  ibat  he 
was  in  the  right."  However,  lie  got  his  wife  and  children  aafely  into 
the  iViusenm,  and  the  mob  were  dispersed  by  a  large  re-enforcement  of 

'  See  Letter,  ISth  March,  1815,  in  which  he  says, — "  My  apprehension  anJ 
conviction  is,  ihat  the  protecting  price  C30s.,>  as  fiiced  by  the  bill,  is  not  snffi- 
cient  to  give  that  confidence  to  the  corn  grower  which  is  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  the  bill,— namely,  an  ample  and  independent  supply." 
He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  coEtinual  dread  of  arriving  at  that  price  would 
check  the  application  of  capital  and  labour  to  the  production  of  grain  from  our 
own  soil.     Uft,  iii.  137. 

t  On  this  occasion,  while  he  was  saying,  "Why  must  not  Bristol  be  hoard— 
Avhy  not  Birmingham — why  not  Cheltenham — why  not  every  town  in  the  king- 
ilom?"  Ihe  Duke  of  Gloucester  rJiCfl-W  ironicalty  and  offensively!  whereupon 
Lord  Eldon  said,  with  great  spirit,  "The  illustrious  Duke  cries  'Hear  I  hear !' 
I  wish  he  would  hear;  and  I  now  tell  him,  that  as  I  think  all  petitioners  equal,  I 
know  ail  peers  to  be  so. "—30  Pari.  Dei.  343. 
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For  three  weeks  his  house  was  a  garrison,  and  during  all  (hat  time 
iiecoiild  only  get  lo  WesliniaslerHallbygoingBtealthily  ^^  18151 
throngli  the  Museum  Gardens,  and  diving  into  all  the  ob-  L"  "    "  '-I 

scure  alleys  in  which  he  could  find  a  passage,  attended  by  Townaend, 
the  Bow  Street  officer,  and  a  rear-guard  of  policemen.  Such  were  the 
stories  he  told, — but  I  Ihink  that,  lilie  other  greal  lawyers  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  conflicts  with  mobs,  he  must  have  exaggerated  a  little  both 
his  perils  and  his  prowess.* 

The  discussion  about  the  corn  laws  and  all  internal  disputes  were 
suddenly  suspended  by  the  astounding  intelligence  that  Napoleon  had 
escaped  from  Elba,  had  landed  at  Cannes,  had  been  joined  by  all  the 
troops  stationed  at  Grenoble,  had  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Paris,  and 
was  again  established  at  the  Tuilleries  in  the  place  of  Louis  XVIII., 
who  had  fled  to  Ghent.  Although  a.  wild  Jacobin  who  thought  that 
the  world  must  be  regenerated  by  the  subversion  of  alt  the  old  monar- 
chies in  Europe,  joyously  tossed  up  his  hat  at  the  thought  of  the 
coming  confusion — tiie  rightly  disposed  of  all  parlies  in  the  slate  now 
crirdially  concurred  in  assisting  the  Government  to  crush  our  implaca- 
ble foe,  and  lo  maintain  our  independence  as  a  nation. 

It  is  not  mine  to  record  the  glories  of  Waterloo,  and  there  was  no 
memorable  occurrence,  within  my  humble  sphere,  till,  on  Napoleon- 
being  brought  captive  i\i  an  English  ship  of  war  lo  Plymouth,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  how  his  person  was  to  be  disposed  of?  Lord  E!-  [-.  -. 
ienborough,  Sir  William  Grant,  Sir  William  Scott,  and  other  v^^^^-J 
greal  jurists  being  consulted,  they  gave  conflicting  and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory opinions  with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations  upon  the  status  of  the 
Emperor, — some  saying  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of 
war — others  as  a  subject  of  Louis  XVKI,,  to  whom  he  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  be  tried  for  treason — and  others  as  a  pirate  or  hostis  hu- 
mani  generis,  carrying  about  with  him  caput  Ivpinum — while  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  so  romantically  liberal  as  to  contend  that, 
having  thrown  himself  on  our  hospitality,  he  was  eniilled  to  immediate 
freedom,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  range  at  pleasure  over  the 
earih.  I  think  Lord  Eldon  took  a  much  more  sensible  view  of  the  sub- 
jcet  than  any  of  them — which  was  "that  (he  case  was  not  provided  for 
by  any  thing  lo  be  found  in  Grotius  or  Vattel,  but  that  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  would  jnslify  the  keeping  of  him  under  restraint  in  some 
distant  region,  where  he  should  be  treated  with  all  indulgence  compati- 
ble wilh  a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  mankind."  Accordingly,  St. 
Helena  was  selected  as  ihe  place  of  his  exile;  and  to  put  a  slop  to  all 
experiments  in  our  Courts,  by  wrils  of  knbtas  corpus,  or  actions  for 
false  imprisonment,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  legahze  his  de- 
(enlion.t     Hid  the  disgraceful  disputes  been  avoided  which  afterwards 

"Firf,  »!1M,  Vol.  VI. 

t  56  Geo.  3,  c.  a3.  Lord  Eldon  very  properly  resisted  a  motion  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, for  a  reference  to  ilie  opinion  of  the  Judges  relating  to  the  character  in 
which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stood  after  bis  surrender,  and  our  right  to  detain  him 
as  a  prisoner.— 8th  April,  l8ifi.    33  Pari.  Deb.  1019. 
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look  place  respeciing  (lie  number  of  boitlea  of  wine  lie  should  be  al- 
lowed for  dinner,  and  tlie  domiciliary  visits  to  which  lie  should  be  Ha- 
ble,  I  believe  that  his  captivity  at  Longwood  would  have  brought  no  im- 
peachment on  British  justice  or  generosity,  either  in  his  own  age  or  with 
posterity.  Ah  things  were  managed,  I  am  afraid  il  will  be  said  that 
he  was  treated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  same  cruel  spiiii  as 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  in  the  fifteenth;  and  there  may  be  tragedies 
on  the  Death  of  I^apoleon,  in  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  will  be  the 
"Sbihho" — and  even  Lord  Eldon  may  be  introduced  as  the  Stern  Old 
Councillor  who  decreed  the  hero's  imprisonmenl. 


CHAPTER  CCIH. 

CONTIKUATION    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    ELDO> 


It  will  be  impossible  for  the  future  historian  to  clear  Lord  Eidon's 
fajne  from  the  charge  of  sadly  mistaking  his  duty  respecting  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country. 

Sume  thonghl  that  with  peace  a  new  era  of  improvement  would 
pA.  D.  1815  1  ""^"^  begun,  the  answer  (o  all  aiiempis  at  reform  during 
'-■  the  last  quaiier  of  a  century  having  been—"  This  is  not 
ihe  time  for  such  projects,  when  we  are  fighting  for  our  existence ;" 
but  Lord  Eldon  still  obdurately  defended  everv  antiquated  abuse  and 
absurdity  which  disgraced  our  jurisprudence.'  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly 
sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  subject  freehold  lands  lo 
simple  contract  debts,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ihia  fraud  (amonff 
others,)  that  a  man  might  borrow  100,01)0/.  lo  buy  an  estate,  and 
dying,  leave  il  unencumbered  to  his  son— without  a  shilling  of  the  debt 
being  eter  repaid.  But  Lord  Eldon  rejected  the  bill,  after  a  bug 
speech,  in  which  he  condemned  it  as  contrary  lo  the  wisdom  of  o 
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I,  not  always  competent  to  understand  on  what  fuels  the  judgment 
was  to  depend, — where  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  were  imperfecdy  ac- 
quainied  wiih  the  rules  of  evidence, — and  "bills  of  exceptions,"  "spe- 
cial verdicts,"  and  "new  trials,"  were  terms  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Erskine's  Institutes,  or  in  all  Morrison's  Dictionary, — there  might  have 
been  a  misgiving  that  the  reformation,  however  plausible,  would  pro- 
duce conrusioD  in  practice,  and  occasion  much  expense  and  vexation  to 
the  suitors.  A  better  plan  probably  would  have  been — separa  g  the 
law  from  the  facts  upon  the  record — still  lo  have  reserved  t!  e  de  s  on 
of  disputed  facls  for  the  Courl,  and  to  have  improved  the  n  i  ner  of 
taking  the  wrilten  depositions,  or  to  have  examined  the  v  nesses 
court  viva  voce.  Lord  Eldon,  however,  insisted  on  at  once  ro  1  c  ng 
the  English  system,  and  required  thai  the  jnry  should  be  M  o  s — 

contrary  not  only  lo  theoretical  reasoning,  but  lo  the  experience  in 
Scotland  of  juries  in  criminal  trials.  One  ^rcat  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  gel  rill  of  ihe  immense  number  of  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Session  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  mere  questions  of  faci.  by  which  his 
time  had  been  most  unprofiiably  and  vesatiously  consumed.  The 
measure  was,  without  difficulty,  carried  through  Parliament;  but  the 
expeeialions  entertained  from  it  have  been  by  no  means  realized,  and 
before  lontr  this  new  system  must  either  be  abolished  or  reformed. 

Lord  Eldon  was  not  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  debate  during 
the  session  of  1816,  except  in  opposing  a  motion  in  ri        n-  .cic  i 

r  r  .u      1  -  1     II  r<   .L    1-  I    ■  fJwNE  2a,  1816. 

favour  of  the  Irish   Roman   Catholics;   and,  m  spile   '-  '  -> 

of  his  zealous  exertions,  he  was  exceedingly  distressed  lo  find  it  sup- 
ported by  a  Hishop,  and  rejected  by  the  alarmingly  small  majority  of 
four.* 

He  was  farther  annoyed  by  the  return  to  office  of  Mr.  Canning, 
whom  he  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  Whig.  Although  Catholic 
emancipation  henceforth  became  an  open  question,  he  had  the  full  as- 
surance of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of  the  Regent  that  it  should  not  be 
granted.  On  this  understanding  alone  would  he  have  consented  to  re- 
main in  the  Cabinet.  My  firm  belief  is,  ihat,  in  spite  of  his  professions, 
by  which  he  tried  lo  deceive  others,  and  perhaps  deceived  himself,  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  Great  Seal;  but  I  am  sure  thai  he  would 
have  resigned  it  without  one  moment  of  doubt,  rather  than  have  agreed 

•  73  to  69.     3t  Pari.  Deb.  IliSi. 
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to  a  suri'endec  of  any  of  those  safeguards  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  Protestant  Ealablishment.  His  retention  of  office 
was  probably  rendered  doubly  agreeable  to  him  by  the  reflection  that 
he  could  thereby  more  effectually  watch  aad  counteract  the  dangerous 
schemes  of  his  latitudinarian  colleagues. 

Now  he  liad  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  between 
rMAY  3  I8I6  1  *''^  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
'~  '  '-"  Coburg — destined  to  be  followed  by  otlier  alliances 

with  that  illustrious  house,  which  auspieiously  promise  to  connect  it 
for  ever  with  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  ceremony  look 
place,  llie  Chancellor  was  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  by  the  Re- 
gent, and  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom.* 

His  graceful  manners  and  skilful  tact  as  a  courtier,  in  which,  by  in- 
tuition as  it  were,  the  coal-fitter's  son,  reared  in  the  purlieus  of  Lin- 
.  coin's  Inn,  excelled  all  the  hereditary  nobility  of  England,  had  so  com- 
pletely ingratiated  him  with  his  "young  master,"  that  he  was  not 
unfrequently  invited  as  a  ^uest  to  the  private  symposia  at  Carlton 
House, — where,  with  his  Norlbern-Circoit  stories,  he  was  a  full  match 
for  professed  wils,  although  he  wisely  took  care  to  testify  a  conscious 
inferiority  in  jovial  powers,  as  much  as  in  rank,  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
who,  in  his  imitations  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  and  in  the  relation  of  ridi- 
culous anecdotes  of  other  public  characters,  really  was  a  very  conside- 
rable performer.  We  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  familiarity  with 
which  "  Old  Bags"  was  now  treated  by  the  man  against  whom  "  the 
Book"  had  been  indited  a  few  years  ago,  in  tlie  notes  to  him  from  the 
Regent,  which  all  conclude,  "  Your  very  affectionate  friend,  Gboroe 
P.  It.,"  or  "Very  affectionately  yours,  Geofok  P.  R.,"  and  particu- 
larly in  one  urging  him  to  complete  some  law  arrangements  without 
further  delay — thus  concluding  with  a  very  good-humoured  caution,  that 
his  Lordship  should  not  be  quite  contented  with  his  own  notions  of 
despatch:  "  Forgive  me  also,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  add,  and  bring  to 
your  recollection  (and  1  can  hardly  do  so  without  its  forcing  at  the 
same  time  a  smile  on  my  countenance)  that  a  snail's  gallop  is  but  a  bad 
thing,  and  a  very  poor  pace  at  best,  in  most  of  the  occurrences  of  life, 
and  1  am  sure  that  you  would  particularly  lind  i(  such  in  (he  present. "t 
The  Chancellor  knew  too  well  both  his  duly  and  interest  ever  to  for- 
get for  a  moment  that  it  was  his  sovereign  who  jested  with  him;  and 

•  The  Chancellor  and  Lady  Eldon  were  litewisp  present  at  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Mary  with  the  Biike  of  Gloucester,  on  the  aad  of  July  following.  We 
have  an  account  of  this  ceremony  in  a  letter  from  him  to  one  of  his  daughters: — 
"Mamma  (Lady  Eldon)  went  through  her  part  of  the  ceremony  capitally  well ; 
but  dear  Princess  Mary's  behaviour  was  so  interesting  and  affecting  that  every 
body  was  affected.  Even  the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheelig  ;  and  as  to  Mamma, 
she  cried  all  night,  and  nine-tenth  parts  of  the  next  day."  It  is  delightful  to 
think  that  this  illustrious  lady,  whose  kindness  of  disposition  and  exemplary  con- 
duct have  ever  secured  to  her  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  is  still  likely  to  be  long  preserved,  as  an  example  of  ihe  union  of  the 
highest  rank  with  the  highest  virtues. 

f  2d  May,  1817. 
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therefore,  while  other  boon  companions  were  speedily  cast  off,  he  long 
retained  the  favour  and  the  respect  of  George  IV. 

'i'he  transition  from  a  long  war  to  profound  peace,  the  derangement 
of  our  monetary  system  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  and  the  contem- 
plated return  to  cash  payments,  had  caused  much  commercial  distress 
— with  want  of  employment,  and  a  great  lowering  of  wages  in  many 
manufacturing  districts.  The  consequence  was,  a  dangerous  ferment 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  How  was  this  to  be  met!  Satd 
Lord  Eldon  Lord  Liverpool  Lord  Castlerennh  aud  Lord  Sidmouth: 
— "  By  pdg!  Hb  ^  P  A  by  passing  a  new  act 
again      Sd  M        g  dbymigp  rpetual  ,-  .     ^ 

the  T  E  A     p       d       1796        1  ch  was  L**  °-  "^"'J 

to  exp       w   h    h         gn     f  G  III        P    haps  they  were  right; 

but,  af  h  d  "^      P  h    ing  formed  an  opinion, 

that  t  h    n    m    g      y   I  dy         vigorous  execution  of 

the  old  n  1 1        n         w  rr  (  oercion,  1  think  that  a 

F     !   n    y  b    ascribed  the  increased 
I  d  f  e  years — the  outbreak 

IS  —    d  the  supposed  neces- 

u        by   he  passing  of  the  "  Six 
I  f      he  imputation  thrown 
pi  n  f     p  rmanentjy  encroaching 
d  me  contd  not  reasonably 

f  w    1    d  gthen  themselves  as  a 

ally  plots  against  the 
f  p  blic  meetings  without  a 
f  p  hlical  offences  for  an 
1  ad  more  stringent  enaci- 
I  h  I  1  been  found  sufficient 
th  seesion  of  1817.  the 
ealous,  and,  1  doubl  not,  sin- 
t  so  fat  as  to  defend  both  the 
legality  and  expediency  of>  Lord  Sidmouth's  famous  "  Circular,"  re- 
commending magistrates  to  hold  to  bail  persons  who  published  libels, 
without  waiting  till  an  indictment  should  be  found  against  ihem;  which, 
il'  acted  upon,  might  (contrary  lo  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  it)  have 
tilled  the  jails  with  persons  who  had  written  against  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration. Lord  Grey  having  questioned  the  law  laid  down  in  the 
"  Circular,"  and  censured  as  unconstituiionat  the  issuing  of  any  instruc- 
tion 10' niagtsirates  from  a  Secretary  of  Stale  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  administer  justice  to  any  particular  class  of  offenders. 
Lord  Eldon  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  law  was  correctly  siattd 
in  the  "Circular,"  and  contended  that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  duly  of  judges  coming  from  any  quarter. 
He  defended  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  so  alarmed 
was  he  by  frame-breaking,  and  other  enormities  of  the  •'  Luddiles,'" 

*  30  Geo.  3,  c.  7.     57  Geo.  3,  c.  6. 
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ihat  he  who  had  been  Attorney  General  in  ihe  fervour  of  the  French 
Ilevolution,  asaerled,  with  much  aolemnitj',  that  "the  dana;ers  of  ihe 
country  were  now  greater  ihan  at  any  former  period  when  he  had 
known  ii  to  be  suspended."  He  likewise  mainiained  that  Governraenl 
was  bound  to  employ  spies,  if  their  aid  was  necessary  for  delecting  and 
defeaiing  plots.*  We  shall  see  that  instead  of  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  he  was  acting— when  ihese  measures  proved  in- 
effectual— he  afterwards  demanded,  and  carried,  oihets  much  more 
arbitrary. 

The  melanclinly  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  the  autumn  of 
TNov  1817  "1  ''"*  y*^''  threw  every  family  of  the  kingdom  into  mourn- 
*-        ■  '-*  ing,  as  the  loss  of  a  near  relaiion.     Lord  Eldon  in  a  very 

touching  statement  of  ihe  event,  after  mentioning  his  being  summoned 
to  Clareniont  to  be  present  at  hfir  confinement,  and  that  a  bed  had  been 
provided  for  him,  while  other  Lords  had  to  sleep  on  the  carpet,  says: 
— "  When  her  labour  was  over,  I  saw  the  babe,  and  a  noble  infant  it 
was,  as  like  the  royal  family  as  possible.  I  then  went  into  the  room 
where  the  surgeons  were  consulting  what  bulletin  of  the  Princess  they 
should  send;  and  they  had  actually  drawn  one  up,  staling  that  'she  was 
going  on  as  favourably  as  possible,'  when  Baillie  came  in,  and  after 
reading  it,  he  refused  to  sign  it,  for  such  was  not  his  opinion.  We  re- 
turned to  our  homes  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  six 
a  messenger  arrived  to  let  us  know  the  Princess  was  dead."t 

This  catastrophe  at  first  increased  the  weight  of  Lord  Eldon  in  the 
country,  and  would  have  done  so  permanently  if  not  counteracted  by 
opposiie  influences.  The  Princess,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  was  behoved  to  have  imbibed  a  strong  opinion 
that  its  safety  would  he  increased  by  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against 
r  1818  "1   'he  Roman  Catholics;  the  Dulte  of  York,  now  the  heir 

'-  '    '  '-'   presumptive  to  the  throne,  entertained  an  opinion,  if  pos- 

sible, more  adverse  to  their  claims  than  his  father's.  He  was  known, 
though  of  mild  temper,  to  be  of  inflexible  resolution,  and  he  naturally 
felt  the  highest  passible  veneration  for  the  great  champion  of  that  cause 
which  he  had  espoused.  During  an  illness  which  the  Regent  soon 
after  had,  there  weie  speculations  that  Lord  Eldon  would  not  only  be 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  Prime  Minister  to  Frederic  I.,  and  that  though 
advanced  in  years,  he  would  displiiy  the  energy  of  a  Ximenes  in  sup- 
porting Orange  ascendency  in  Ireland." 

Yet  he  seems  soon  after  to  have  been  in  serious  danger  of  being  aup- 
plantod.by  a  rival.  This  was  Sir  John  Leach,  who,  having  in  spite  of 
obscure  birth  and  defective  education,  pushed  himself  into  practice  at 
the  Chancery  Bar,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  had  gained  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  advocating  his  right  to  the  arrears  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  his  minority,  had  been  promoted  to  he 
FDec  1818  1  t!t'S"'^ellor  of  tliat  Duchy,  and  had  become  his  Royal 
'-        ■  ■-'  Highness's  private  confidential  adviser.     On  a  move  in 

■•  3e  Pari.  Deb.  502,  lOffi.  j  Twiss,  ch.  xxxii. 
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ihe  law,  caused  by  ihe  resignation  of  Sir  William  Grant,  he  was  now 
appointed  Viee  Chancellor,  and  he  resolved  speedily  to  be  upon  tlie 
woolsack.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  destined  so  often  to  be  made  an 
instrnment  of  faction  and  political  intrigue,  he  hoped  would  accomplish 
hii<  ambitions  purpose,* 

This  unhappy  lady  had  left  England  in  the  year  1814,  and  in  vhiu 
ing  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land,  had  certainly  conducted  her- 
self in  a  most  unbecoming  manner,  although,  from  ihe  bad  character  of 
iiiost  of  those  who  bore  testimony  against  her,  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  safely  determining  to  what  degree  she  had  carried  her  violation  of 
the  rules  of  decorum  and  modesty.  As  she  had  been  atrociously  ill- 
used  by  her  husband  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England,  and 
as  she  had  been  finally  abandoned  by  him, — receiving  from  him  what 
was  called  a  "  Letter  of  License,"  his  Ministers  knew  that  any  inquiry 
into  the  new  charges  against  her  would  recoil  upon  him,  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  national  morality,  and  would  even  be  dangerous  to  the 
monarchy.  They  therefore  most  wisely  and  properly  wished  to  keep 
matters  quiel  between  them,  and  discouraged  every  suggestion  of  insti- 
tuting proceedings  of  any  kind  against  her.  But  the  Prince  was  sur- 
ri)unded  by  "private  friends"  and  flatterers,  who  made  him  forget  or 
overlook  his  own  bad  conduct  towards  her,  and  gratified  him  with  Ihe 
prospect  of  actually  gelling  rid  of  her  as  his  wife.  Of  these  the  leader 
was  Leach,  who,  the  more  that  ihe  proposal  of  a  divorce-suit  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  ihe  more  eagerly  recommended 
it — in  the  expectation  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  lakp,  as  the 
"  Keeper  of  his  Conscience,"  one  who  gave  him  such  palatable  coun- 
sel. 'J'he  death  of  ihe  Princess  Charlotte  was  urged  upon  him  as  re- 
moving all  objection  to  the  ntcessary  inquiry,  and  repiesentations  were 
made  to  him  that  he  might  not  only  redeem  himselt  from  the  disgrace 
of  his  present  conjugal  connexion,  which  would  become  more  gilling, 
when  she  miglit  claim  to  be  received  as  Queen  of  England,  but  thst  he 
might  form  a  happier  union,  and  provide  heirs  to  the  ciown  in  the 
direct  line. 

In  consequence,  the  Regent,  slil!  elaborately  civil  to  Lord  Eldon,  and 
still  expecting  to  overcome  all  his  scruples,  wrote  him  -.  .  ,010-1 
a  letter,  which,  after  lamenting  that  his  Lordship  had  L       '    '  'J 

'  Sir  John  Leach  was  a  man  of  unblemished  iirivate  honour,  anil  no  doubt  be- 
lieved the  Princess  to  be  guilty  j  but  his  eagerness  in  pushing  forward  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her,  contrary  to  Ihe  wishes  of  the  Ministers,  drew  forth  after- 
wards, from  her  eloquent  counsel,  Mr.  Denman,  Ihe  quotation — 
"  Some  busy  and  inainiiating  rogue, — 
Some  coggering,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Hath  devLs'd  this  slander." 


The  charge  receives  soma  countenance  from  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diary,  lately 
published: — 

"Snh  April,  1890.  The  Vice  Chancellor  Leach  has  been  trying  to  root  out 
the  Ministry!  he  has  been  telling  the  King  that  his  present  Ministers  are  not 
standing  by  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  divorce."— ti/fc  0/  Wilherfortt, 
V.  54. 
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been  prevenied  by  indisposition  from  altendiiig  a  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters at  Brighton,  explained  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  desiroas  of 
conferring  with  him  upon  the  steps  to  be  talcen  with  reference  lo  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which,  he  said,  "  had  given  great 
scandal  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  at  Vienna,  where  the  Court 
had  refused  lo  receive  her," — and  thus  discSosed  his  Royal  Highness's 
design:  "You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  (much  difficully,  in  point 
of  delicacy,  being  now  sel  aside  in  my  mind  by  the  late  melancholy 
event  which  has  taken  place  in  my  family)  if  I  therefore  turn  my  whole 
ihoughts  lo  the  endeavouring  to  extricate  myself  from  the  cruelesl  as 
well  as  most  unjust  predicament  thai  even  the  lowest  individual,  much 
more  a  Prince,  ever  was  placed  in."  Inveighing  in  strong  terms  against 
her,  and  expressing  his  wish  lo  be  unshackled  from  such  a  woman,  he 
puts  (his  question:  "Is  it  then,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  tolerated  thai 
*****  is  to  be  fluifered  to  continue  to  bear  my  name,  to  belong  to 
me  and  to  the  country,  and  that  that  country,  the  first  in  all  the  world, 
and  myself  its  Sovereign,  are  to  he  expected  to  submit  silenUy  to  a 
degradation  under  which  no  upright  and  honourable  mind  can  exist?" 

The  particulars  of  the  meeting  be(ween  the  Regent  and  the  Chancellor, 
on  this  occasion,  have  nol  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  but  the  result 
had  by  no  means  corresponded  with  tine  warm  wishes  of  his  Royal 
Highness;  for  no  ministerial  measure  wna  instituted  respecting  the  Prin- 
cess, and  the  famous  "  Milan  commission,"  which  then  took  its  origin, 
was  left  entijely  to  the  management  and  control  of  Sir  John  Leach. 

A  paragraph,  of  which  Lord  Eldon  believed  thai  "his  Honour"  was 
the  author,  appeared  in  ihe, newspapers,  stating  that  "the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  had  resolved  immediately  to 
resign  ihe  Great  Seal,  that  he  might  enjoy  ihal  dignified  repose  to  which, 
from  his  long  and  meritorious  services  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  public, 
he  was. so  justly  eniilled."  The  rumour  being  supposed  to  receive  strong 
corroboration,  particularly  from  persons  connected  with  Carlton  House, 
was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  was  generally  credited;  people  varying 
chiefly  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  event — some  saying  that  Lord 
Eldon  was  sincerely  tired  of  office— more,  that  he  had  quarrelled  with 
his  colleagues  aboul  the  Catholic  question — and  a  few  of  the  well-in- 
formed whispering  that  tiiere  had  been  some  unpleasant  discussions 
about  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  himself  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
moriificafion,  and  he  much  resembled,  for  a  time,  the  old  man  who  had 
called  upon  Death  lo  relieve  him  from  his  load,  when  Ihe  grisly  monarch 
actually  appeared  before  him.  Thus  he  ai  last  disburdened  himself  lo 
Sir  William,  who  had  written  lohim  lo  know  the  truth  of  the  report: — 

"  .Whilst  /  am  ignorant  of  what  you  hear  in  all  quarters,  you  are  not 
the  only  person  ignorant  of  it.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  a  morning 
paper  aboul  a  week  ago,  which  informed  me  of  my  intention  to  I'esign. 
This  may  have  occasioned  much  of  what  you  have  heard.  There  are 
other  causes,  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  gossip  of  all  quarters. 
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There  is  a  malignity,  nalural  enough,  and  suCiciently  manifest,  I  ihink, 
Ihat  leads  lo  observations  nol  met  in  any  manner,  that  a  man,  wlio  has 
been  sixteen  years  and  upwards  in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  no 
longerfit  tohold  it;  and  this  acquires  a  mighty  effect,  when  if  is  secondeJ 
by  a  conviction  in  the  holder's  mind,  sometimes  betrayed  (from  the 
faljgiie  of  whatis  passed  and  the  dread  of  what  is  coming)  in  expressions 
(of  which  you  have  heard  more  than  any  other  person)  that  he  has  be- 
come and  is  becoming  more  and  more  unfit,  both  with  respect  lo  himself 
and  the  ciiunlry,  to  hold  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  public  are  very  well 
aware  that,  as  I  had  no  assistance  from  Eilen  bo  rough,  and  little  from 
Redesdale,  in  Parliament  last  session,  1  have  none  to  look  for  in  the 
next  stormy  session,  from  any  lawyer  in  the  House:  and  how  I  was 
dealt  with  towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session  in  the  other  Hoijse,  or 
rather  how  I  should  have  been  dealt  with  by  Brougham  and  Co.,  if  I 
had  not  myself  personally  interfered  to  produce  something  more  decent 
towards  myself,  I  need  nol  mention.  These  things  also  suggest  proba- 
bilities to  all  quarters.  There  are  also  persona  who  have  strong  interest 
in  first  making  resignation  probable  by  ta/k  in  all  quarters,  and  so 
accomplishing  it.  Perhaps  too  it  is  pretty  well  known  that,  growing 
unequal  to  my  judicial  duties,  1  have  no  influence  as  to  other  matters, 
and  this  may  induce  many  to  represent  resignation  as  probable.  The 
truth  too  is,  that  I  have  long  wished  to  resign — that  I  am  conscious  that 
I  am  unable  to  execute  the  great  duties  of  my  office  as  they  ought  to  be 
executed,  and  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  my  insufficiency  must  daily  in- 
crease and  be  more  apparent.  Sir  William  Grant's  resignation,  too  early 
for  himself  and  much  loo  early  for  the  public,  has  made  asott  of  call  for 
my  resignation,  which  I  certainly  am  conscious  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed. I  am,  moreover,  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  no  presump- 
tion can  warrant  me  in  supposing  that  I  can,  even  if  I  live  through  an- 
other Parliament,  live  through  it  with  any  credit  in  office;  and  this  leads 
to  a  general  notion  that  1  should  nol  begin  it  in  office.  1  am  likewise 
strongly  impressed  with  a  persuasion  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  1  should 
be  thinking  much  oftener  and  more  seriously  of  another  world  and  its 
concerns,  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  address  my  thoughls  lo  them,  in 
possession  of  the  most  laborious  office  in  the  kingdom.  I  add,  that  I 
wish  too  for  a  little  more  comfort  in  this  world ;  for  I  feel  the  labours  of 
this  office  to  be  such,  and  myself  to  be  growing  so  unequal  to  them,  as 
to  feel  now  the  necessity  of  refusirrg  all  invitations  out  of  my  house, 
that  I  can  with  any  decency  refuse,  that  I  may  have  all  my  lime  for  pur- 
poses to  which  I  feel  the  whole  of  it  lo  be  insufficient.  I  have  made 
Grant's  for  Tuesday  next  an  exception  to  this.  The  newspaper  para- 
graph has  set  the  world  in  all  quarters  a-ta!king  on  this  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  my  wishes  on  this  subject,  when  they  became  tixed  pur- 
pose, as  such,  they  would  have  been  first  communicated  to  my  wife,  to 
you,  and  the  Regent.  In  truth,  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  nonsense  to  suffer  wish  to  ripen  into  purpose.  If  it  would  have  ma- 
tured into  purpose,  it  should  seem  as  if  it  would  be  in  vain.  When  I 
attended  at  Carlton  House  on  Wednesday  to  seal  the  consent  to  a  royal 
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marriage,  iKe  Prince,  leJ  by  ihe  newspaper  paragraph  to  the  subject, 
held  a  bngiiage  to  me  (as  to  his  confidence  that  I  would  not,  to  use  his 
expression,  "desen  him,'  repeating  thai  expression  often,)  which,  I  fore- 
see, whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  'abolish'  my ' slavery,'  will  make 
it  no  easy  matter  to  efTectuate  it.  But  my  lime  of  life  will  compel  il 
againat  all  difficulties,  hefore  much  longer  lime  can  pass,  though  the  con- 
versation to  which  I  allude  may  postpone  it  longer  than  I  like.  If,  to 
serve  mf  master,  I  am  compelled  to  remain  somewhat  longer,  he  must 
prevail  upon  my  fellow -servants  lo  lake  a  little  more  care  of  my  cha- 
racter in  the  House  of  Commons  than  ihey  have  hitherlw  done." 

It  certainly  is  very  amusing,  after  observing  his  rage  against  the  news- 
paper paragraph,  and  hie  indignant  charge  against  those  persons  who, 
having  a  strung  interest,  tried  lo  accomplish  his  resignation  by  talking 
about  il,  lo  watch  the  workings  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  that,  in 
complaining  of  the  wicked  fabrication,  he  had  betrayed  some  fondness 
for  the  office,  which  he  did  not  like  lo  acknowledge  to  himself,  much 
less  to  his  broiher,  and  therefore  he  gravely  talks  of  his  varinus  reasons 
for  resigning.  But  tlien,  with  wonderful  facility,  he  overrules  them  all 
on  the  simple  request  of  the  Regent,  "not  to  desert  him,"  which  he 
must  have  known  lo  be  insincere  ;  for  although  fjOrd  Liverpool  and  his 
colleagues  would  have  deeply  regrelied  the  loss  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  refused  lo  admit  into  the  Cabinet  the  mover  of  the 
mischief,  his  Royal  Highness  at  this  time  would  unquesLionably  have 
been  delighted  to  hand  over  the  Great  Seal  to  him  who  was  unscrupu- 
lously labouring  lo  gratify  the  wish  nearest  his  heart.  The  concluding 
much,  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  abandoned  in  ihe  House 
of  Commons,  by  his  "fellow  servants"  to  his  enemies,  is  particularly 
racy.  Yel,  though  he  continued  to  be  more  facliously  assailed  and  more 
feebly  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
hold  the  Great  Seal  above  nine  years  longer,  and  ihen  he  thought  he  was 
ili-used  in  being  deprived  of  il. 

Mitiisters  remained  firmly  united  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  lo  be 
adopted  in  the  dispute  between  the  Regent  and  his  wife,  till  Mr.  Can- 
ning generously  withdrew,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  resolution 
at  last  taken,  upon  her  return  to  this  country  as  Queen,  lo  dissolve  their 
marriage  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  session  of  1818  went  off  very 
smoothly. 

In  support  of  a  bill  to  indemnify  those  who  had  acted  under  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Suspension  Act,  Lord  Eldon  said  that,  "lo  thai  Act  he  be- 
lieved the  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been  chiefly  owing;  it  had 
been  a  mild  and  merciful  measure,  preveniive  of  miseries — not  pro- 
ductive of  ihem."  That  such  a  measure  had  been  found  highly  useful 
in  former  times,  by  enabling  the  Government  to  send  Jacobite  leaders  lo 
the  Tower,  and  although  ihere  was  no  sufficient  legal  evidence  against 
them  to  keep  them  there  lill  the  danger  of  rebellion  had  blown  over,  I 
perfectly  understand,  but  we  can  hardly  now  believe,  that  under  such 
sensible  men  as  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon,  it  should  be  applied  to 
putting  down  riols  among  starving  artisans,  excited  by  person^  who  had 
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no  inilueiice  in  Ihe  state,  and  who  could  be  brought  lo  trial  in  liie  ortli- 
nary  course  of  law  for  the  offences  they  had  committed.* 

There  had  lately  been  several  Government  prosecutions  which  had 
signally  failed — very  much  from  a  feeling  that  there  was  a. disposition 
lo  strain  the  law  both  of  treason  and  of  libel j  but  Lord  Eldon  in  the 
course  of  these  debates  took  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  lo  ridicule  (he  notion  that  libels 
on  the  law  and  constilulion  should  be  left  unpunished,  lest  the  notice  of 
ihem  should  give  them  publicity.t 

Now  began  the  agilatioti  of  the  social  question,  so  very  important 
and  so  very  difficult,  respecting  the  duty  of  the  siate  to  limit  the  hours 
of  labour  in  manufactories.  He  must  be  an  arrogant  man  who  would 
venture  lo  express  a  very  confident  opinion  upon  it.  A  bill  introducing 
several  humane  regulations  for  the  protection  of  factory  children, — 
brought  in  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  ihe  elder, — coming  up  from  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Eldon,  opposing  Lord  Kenyon,  took  what  seems  primA 
/arfelo  be  the  sound  view  of  Ihe  subject,  and,  this  ses-  ^i^,„,,(,  .9.0-1 
sion,  succeeded  in  throwing  it  out.  He  said,  "he  1*1*^^". '8iH-J 
hoped  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  hard -heartedn  ess,  if  he  confessed 
himself  one  of  those  who  really  thought  that  philanthropy  had  not  taken 
ils  right  course  in  modern  times.  Varied  and  conflicting  interests  should 
he  well  balanced  before  a  man  of  discretion  and  honesty  would  pro- 
nounce a  fair  decision.  The  overworking  of  children  was  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law,  and  adults  should  be  allowed  10  take  care  of 
iheinselves."  The  same  bill,  however,  was  passed  in  the  following 
session4  and  was  found  to  operate  beneficially — so  that  the  principle 
of  stale  interference  was  fully  esiablished,  and  ihe  consideration  now  is 
one  of  detail, — how  far  it  is  expedient  lo  push  il. 

Lord  Eldon  strenuously,  and  I  think  rightly,  opposed  Lord  Erslnne's 
bill  for  declaring  it  unlawful  for  Justices  of  Peace  to  hold  to  bail  for 
libel  before  indictment.  Although  Lord  Sidmouth's  "  Circular  "  urging 
them  (o  do  so  might  be  blainable,  the  principle  of  the  common  law  is, 
that  for  all  misdemeanors  supposed  lo  involve  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
the  offender  may  be  held  fo  bail  upon  a  sworn  information  before  a 
magistrate;  and /tfee?  clearly  comes  within  this  category.  The  House 
found  that,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  there  had  been  128  cases  in 
which  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had,  as  magislrates, 
held  to  bail  in  cases  of  libel,  and  the  law  makes  no  distinction,  for  this 
purpose,  between  them  and  common  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Lord  Er- 
skine  therefore  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  made  his  bill  enaeting,  not 

*  Nor  was  the  new  Treason  Law  of  the  slighteBt  lenefit.  The  counts  framfid 
upon  it  gave  Sir  Charlea  Wetherell  a  considerable  advantago  in  delending  Dr. 
Watson;  and  the  conviction  of  JBrandrelh  and  hia  confederates  at  Derby  was 
under  the  old  statute  of  Edward  III.— See  State  Trials,  vol.  xjtxLi. 

t37Parl.  Deb.  713,  788. 
^  J  59  Geo.  3,  c.  66,  which  limited  the  time  of  labour  in  cotton  mills  and  facto- 
ries to  twelve  hoars,  for  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

VOL.  VII.  18 
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declaratory;  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  it  was  not  rejected  by  a 
larger  majority  than  31  to  18.* 

At  the  close  of  the  sesaion,  the  Prince  Regent  in  person  having  de- 
n  10  iaion  hvered  a  speech  in  which  he  not  ungracefully  drew 
LJUNF,  IH,  laiH.J  ^  contrast  between  (lie  present  slate  of  the  country 
and  that  in  which  he  had  found  it  when  he  first  began  to  govern  in  hia 
father's  name,  did  an  act  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional, — although 
not  witnessed  since  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,— by  actually  dissolving  the 
Parliament  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  the  usual  course  having 
been  first  to  prorogue,  and  shortly  after  to  dissolve  by  proclamation. 
But  the  Chancellor  said,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :— It  is  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  thai  this  Parliament  be  now 
dissolved,  and  this  Parliament  is  dissolved  accordingly,"  It  had  lasted 
above  six  years,  and  all  parted  in  good  humour.t 

Lord  Eldon,  before  he  retired  to  Encombe  for  the  long  vacation,  was 
summoned  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  auspicious  marriage 
between  His  Royal  Uighneae  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Leinengen,  horn  a  Princess  of  the  illusirioua  House  of  Co- 
bourg;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  child  of  this  marriage  sealed  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain. 

While  in  the  country  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  Attorney  General,  who 
in  every  other  respect  would  have  made  an  excellent  successor,  was 
disquaiifted  by  deafness,  and  much  perplexity  arose  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment. The  Regent  pressed  that  Lord  Ellenborough  should  be 
consulted  on  the  subject,  but  this  Lord  Eldoa  very  pioperly  resisted, 
saying,  "that  if  those  who  possessed  under  the  Crown  the  great  law 
offices  were  to  be  advised  with  as  to  the  question  who  should  be  their 
successors,  a  choice,  which  ought  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
vacancy,  of  the  best  and  moat  eminent  men  at  that  time  in  the  profes- 
sion,  would  seldom  be  made,  and  the  succession  would  probably  in  all 
cases  be  settled  by  management  and  intrigue."  Lord  Eldon  laudably 
selected  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  who  had  been  his  most  useful  "Devil" 
when  he  was  Attorney  General,  and  who  as  a  Puisne  Judge  had  dis- 
played the  highest  judicial  ability.  He  thus  justified  his  choice  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  which  I  am  afraid  the  common  reader  may  find 
dull,  but  which  is  so  full  of  delightful  Westminster  Hall  gossip,  that,  for 

•  38  Pari.  Deb.  1081— 1114. 

flbid.  1316.  In  1831,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  disposed  to  rp- 
iect  the  Reform  Bill,  the  proceeding  more  nearly  resembled  the  abrupt  disso- 
lutions of  the  nth  century.  On  that  occasion  the  King  said,  "  I  have  come  to 
meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  imme- 
diate dissolution."— Ban jorrf,  3d  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  1810. 

On  the  93d  of  July,  J847,  the  Queen,  having  intimated  in  lier  speech  from  the 
throne  that  she  meant  forthwith  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  a  prorogation  was 
ordered ;  and  as  soon  as  her  Majesty  had  returned  to  her  palace,  she  held  a  coun- 
cil, at  which  she  signed  an  order  foe  the  dlssolotion,— and  all  the  writs  for  the 
new  elections  went  by  the  post  the  same  evening. 
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the  sake  of  my  professional  friends,  I  have  not  ihe  heart  to  exclude  il. 
After  staling  that  he  is  confined  lo  the  house  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  tbiis 
proceeds : — 

"I  agree  with  you  that,  generally  spealdng,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  should  be  a  Peer,  even  if  there  had  been  no  lisape  upon 
the  subject.  Bui  then  (he  state  of  the  profession  must  admit  of  it.  1 
have  not  been  able  lo  find  (in  that  state)  a  person  fitter  for  it  (ban  Abbott, 
Now  see  the  effect  of  this.  Lord  Mansfield  had  had  long  practice  in 
lucrative  situations  at  the  Bar, — he  was  of  a  noble  family — he  was  not 
lilieiy  to  have  descendants,  (hat  is,  issue.  Your  falher  had  been,  at  the 
Bar,  the  most  eminenl  lawyer  of  our  times ;  he  had  made  by  his  prac- 
tice, independently  of  the  law  offices,  a  larger  fortune  than  any  profes- 
sional man  of  his  time.  When  called  to  the  King's  Bench  1  know  (I 
think)  myself,  that  Peerage  was  one  object  with  him  in  accepting  !he 
office;  and  if  Providence  had  not  suffered  him  to  live  but  ihe  shortest 
time  in  the  office,  a  peerage  would  have  gone  to  his  chiidren,  with  ample 
means  to  support  the  dignity.  Lord  Ejlenboroitgh  had  likewise  made 
some  fortune,  much  less,  certainly,  at  the  Bar;  but  if  he  had  died  before 
Mr.  Way,  I  doubl  whether  the  Peerage  tUen  would  have  been  either 
convenient  to  the  family  or  useful  to  the  public.  As  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  when  C,  J.  de  Grey  went  out,  they  gave  him  a  peerage  in  order 
lo  find  a  Chief  Justiceship  for  Wedderburn.  You  see  that  peerage  has 
been  obliged  lo  be  helped  out  by  office.  Lord  Loughborough  had  no 
children;  his  peerage,  therefore,  as  Loughborough,  could  not  descend; 
and  Lis  office  would  support  him  during  his  life.  What  he  meant,  when 
he  left  the  Chancellorship,  by  getting  an  unendowed  earldom  for  his 
nephew,  I  can't  pretend  to  say.  When  I  came  lo  the  Common  Pleas, 
I  had  made  some  fortune  in  a  successful  practice  at  the  Bar  and  in  the 
great  law  offices,  which  I  held  nearly  twelve  years.  Mr.  Pitt  was  un- 
willing to  give  me  an  office  which  would  take  me  out  of  Parliament ;  I 
could  not  be  in  it  unless  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  can  assure  yon 
that  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  I  had  survived  the  acceptance  of  the 
peerage  but  a  short  lime,  1  had  accepfed  what  would  have  been  a  nui- 
sance to  my  family,  and  no  benefit  lo  the  public.  Of  our  dear  friend 
Lord  A.,  can  any  body  now  say  that  il  was  a  wise  measure  on  his  part 
to  accept  a  peerage?*  Now,  as  to  AbbolT,  his  practice  has  been  behind 
the  bar.  He  never  had  any  office,  I  think  not  a  silk  gown :  he  enters, 
therefore,  upon  the  office  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  with  a  con- 
siderable family.  The  permanent  offices  of  profit,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  as  I  understand,  without  exception,  are  not  any  of  them 
Hkely  to  be  vacant  whilal  he  is  likely  to  live  or  to  hold  his  office — what 
he  can  save  out  of  llie  other  emoluments  of  the  office,  he  did  not,  and 
indeed  he  could  not,  think  would  enable  liim  to  transmit  with  a  peerage 
a  fully  competent  fortune  to  support  it;  his  health  is  tender,  and  his 
eyesight  not  in  a  very  safe  state:  upon  the  whole,  his  own  difficulty 

5  certainty  a 
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about  talung  the  office,  was  the  apprehension  that  peerage  was  to  go 
with  it.  He  immediately  determined,  if  it  was  not.  As  to  himself,  ihia 
ileierraination  appears  to  me  to  have  been  quite  right.  If  a  contrary 
determination  would,  as  to  the  public,  have  been  right  in  any  other 
person  at  the  bar,  where  are  you  to  find  one  (in  whom,  in  point  of  cir- 
rumstances,  it  had  been  right  with  peerage,)  to  whom  this  great  office 
could  have  been  offered?  The  Attorney  General,  ffom  his  deafness, 
could  take  neither  chiefshipf  ihal  of  the  King's  Bench  could  not  be 
offered  to  so  young  a  man  as  ihe  Solicitor  General.  He  refused  that 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  not  yet  having  any  fortune  lo  leave  to  his 
family.  Upon  the  whole,  we  endeavoured  lo  do  ihe  best  we  could: 
we  could  not  do  what  really  would  have  been  unexeeplionable.  It  was 
impossible  " 

L  1  GI  f  J  e  Abbott  (afterwards  created  Lord  Tenterden,)  ful- 
fill d  h  1  gl  pectalions  that  could  have  been  formed  of  him,  and 
If  1]  II  g  eful  to  those  who  advised  his  elevation.  I  practised 
a  I  h  n  till  h  death— having  daily  fresh  reason  lo  admire  his  pro- 
1  und  k  1  dg  ol  his  profession,  his  extraordinary  soundness  of  lu- 
ll   t,  a    Ih  iable  and  earnest  love  of  JLislice.* 

In  d  tew  da)  a  after  Lord  Eldon  had  resumed  his  labours  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall,  he  was  dreadfully  shocked  by  ihe  meiaocholy  death  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  who  had  been  so  long  by  far  the  first  advocate  in  his 
Court,  and  with  whom,  although  they  were  so  much  opposfed  to  each 
other,  nut  only  in  party  warfare,  but  on  all  ihe  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation,  he  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  courtesy  and 
mutual  respect.  Taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  on  the  morning  after  the 
fatal  event — as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  vacant  place  within  the 
-,  bar  which  Romilly  had  been  accustomed  to  occupy, 
l^lNov.  3,  lais.j  |j.g  ^yg^  gjj>|j  ^jjjj  natural  (ears,  and  exclaiming,  with 
unfeigned  emotion,  "  I  cannot  sil  here,"— he  withdrew,  and  the  Court 
was  adjourned. 

In  the  same  month  he  lost  his  old  friend  Queen  Charlotte,  who  ever 
regarded  him  as  the  wisest  and'honeslest  of  mankind;  but  she  had 
ceased  for  some  years  to  have  much  influence,  and  her  death  was  chiefly 
noticed  by  its  rendering  necessary  some  arrangement  for  the  custody  of 
the  King's  person. 

This  was  the  first  subject  brought  before  the  new  Parliament,  which 
_  met  in  January,  1819.  Lord  Eldon  at  last  agreed  to 
[a.d.  IBiy.J  i.  jjgquantily"  the  train  of  his  old  master.  The  Wind- 
sor establishment  of  lords  in  waiting  and  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  constituted  Custos  ol 
the  King's  person,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  10,000/.  a  year. 
But  a  proposal  being  made  that  this  should  be  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  of  which,  unfortunately,  his  Majesty  could  make  no  use,  and 

'  While  he  was  Chief  Justice,  I  passed  the  most  agreeable  part  of  my  forensic 
career,  before  I  was  tossed  on  the  sea  of  politics.  I  was  made  Solicitor  General 
on  hia  death,  in  1832. 
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which  was  idly  acpumulaling,  tlio  Chancellor  said,  "the  pnvv  purse 
was  as  completely  private  property  in  ihe  King  as  any  thing  belonging 
lo  any  of  their  Lordships  was  private  properly  in  them :  now,  the  pri- 
vate properly  of  anysubjeci  during  mental  alienation  was  placed  under 
proper  care  that  il  might  be  forlhcoming  for  his  use  at  the  return  of  his 
reason — and  he  wimld  put  it  to  their  Lordships,  whether  the  Sovereign 
ought  to  be  deprived  in  his  affliction  of  that  which  was  allowed  to  (he 
humblest  of  his  subjects — the  benefit  of  the  principle  which  arose  from 
a  hope  of  his  recovery.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  the  King's 
privy  purse  was  liable,  like  the  private  property  of  a  subject,  to  the 
main  ten  a  nee  of  the  proprietor  during  lunacy — the  King  being  entitled, 
both  in  health  and  in  sickness,  to  a  maintenance  from  the  nation,  irre- 
spectively of  his  privy  purse."*  This  reasoning  was  not  considered  very 
saiisfaclory,  and  the  arrangement  caused  a  good  deal  of  difgust  in  tiic 
most  loyal  bosoms. 

The  session  was  an  uncomfortable  one  for  the  Ministers,  who,  al- 
though omnipotent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  met  with  several  mortifying 
checks  in  the  House  of  Coramons,  insomuch  that  Lord  Liverpool  se- 
riously thought  of  resigning.  The  monetary  question  was  still  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Lord  Eldon  was  much  hurt  by  finding  that 
Peel  had  sided  wilh  the  "Bullionisls,"  whom  he  considered  lobe  almost 
)is  dangerous  as  the  "  Spenceans,"  and  he  could  not  be  made  to  see  the 
objections  to  a  forced  paper  currency.  He  therefore  resisted  the  pro- 
posal lo  return  to  a  metallic  circulation  ;  and,  standing  out  in  the  Cabi- 
net— seemingly  alone — was  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  for  two  years.  This  resistance  brought  him  the  following  re- 
monstrance from  the  Premier; — 

"  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success,  in  carrying  the  measures  which  were  discussed  on  Saturday; 
but  whether  1  may  turn  out  to  be  right  or  wrong,  as  to  this  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  after  long  and  anxious  consideration,  that  if  we  cannot  carry 
what  has  been  proposed,  it  is  far,  far  better  for  the  country  that  we 
should  cease  to  be  the  Government. 

"  After  ibe  defeats  we  have  already  experienced  during  this  session, 
our  remaining  in  office  is  a  positive  evil.  It  confounds  all  ideas  of 
government  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  disgraces  its  personalb/,  and  ren- 
ders us  less  capable  every  day  of  being  of  any  real  service  to  the 
country,  either  now  or  hereafter.  If,  therefore,  things  are  lo  remain  as 
they  are,  I  am  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  advantage,  in  any  way,  in  our 
being  the  persons  to  carry  on  the  public  service,  A  strong  and  decisive 
effort  can  alone  redeem  our  character  and  credit,  and  is  as  necessary  for 
the  country  as  it  is  for  ourselves.  As  to  a  postponement  for  two  years, 
it  would  be  mere  self-deiusion,  and  is  far  more  objectionable  in  my 
judgment,  in  every  bearing,  than  at  once  renouncing  all  idea  of  setting 
the  finances  of  the  country  right." 

Upon  this  threat  of  breaking  up  the  Government,  the  Chancellor 

'  3y  Par!.  Deb.  1357.     Stat.  53  Geo.  3,  c.  23. 
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appears  to  have  renounced  any  intermeddling  on  sudi  subjects,  and  lo 
liave  confined  himself  to  law  and  religion.  Ho  again  fouglii  the  baitle 
of  Catholic  emancipation  against  Lord  Donoughmore — and,  this  year, 
with  belter  success,  having  a  majority  of  147  to  106  * 

A  more  formidable  assault  was  made  by  Lord  Grey,  who  actually 
iiitrodueed  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  declaralioa  against  transubstnn- 
tialion  introduced  by  the  slaliite  of  Charles  U.,  so  that  Roman  Catholic 
peers  might  sit  in  Parliament,  as  ihey  had  done  from  the  Reformation 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor 
opposed  the  principle  of  the  measure  as  most  dangerous.  He  said  that 
"  the  law  of  Charles  II.  had  been  re-enacted  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
William  III.,  the  founder  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  It  had 
been  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these  that  Papists  should 
not  be  allowed  lo  sit  in  Parliament,  and  some  test  was  therefore  necessary 
by  which  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  a  man  was  a  Papist  or  a  Pro- 
leslanl.  The  only  possible  test  for  such  a  purpose  was  an  oath  decla- 
ratory of  religious  belief;  and,  as  Dr.  Paley  had  observed,  '  it  was 
perfectly  just  lo  have  a  religious  test  of  a  political  creed.'  lie  entreated 
the  House  not  to  commit  the  crime  against  posterity  of  transmitting  to 
tliem  in  an  impaired  and  insecure  slate  the  civil  and  religious  liberliea 
of  England. "t  To  his  great  delight  the  bdl  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  141  to  S3  ;  and  he  thought  that  all  danger  from  such  attempts  mnsl 
in  future  be  obviated  by  the  Duke  of  Weilinglon's  accession  to  a  poli- 
tical office  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  great  marvel  of  this  session  was,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  actually  proposed  a  bill  to  abolish  trial  by  baitle  in  real  actions, 
and  entirely  lo  do  away  with  appeals  of  murder,  which  were  to  be  de- 
cided in  this  warlike  manner.  Trial  by  baitle  in  real  ar.tions  bad  been 
introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been  occasionally  praciisetl 
so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  lisls  were  erected  and 
ihe  champions  sworn  in  Tothill  Fields,  before  the  Judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas— and  it  might  still  be  demanded  by  either  party.  An  appeal 
of  muider  had  lately  been  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
when  I  myself  saw  the  appellee,  on  being  required  lo  plead,  throw  down 
his  gauntlet  on  the  floor,  and  insist  on  clearing  bis  innocence  by  battle 
—as  the  Judges  held  he  was  entitled  lo  do.  And  Lord  Holt,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning, and  other  great  lawyers  had  declared  that  this  appeal  of  ^  murder, 
which  might  be  brought  after  an  acquittal  befure  a  jury,  and  in  which 
ihe  Crown  had  no  power  lo  pardon,  was  "a  glorious  badge  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen."  Yet  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the  public,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  lo  reform  these  practices, 
which  he  described  as  abuses,  and,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  at- 
tacked in  the  most  unsparing  manner: — 

"With  respect  to  civil  cases,"  said  he,  "the  'trial  by  battle 'was 
permitted  only  in  real  actions,  and  even  in  these  the  parties  were  not 

'  40  Pari.  Deb.  4(18.  t  Ibid.  1063. 
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suffered  lo  fight  in  propria  persond—iiiey  were  compelled  to  confide 
ilieir  intereslB  to  champions,  on  the  principle,  that  if  one  of  the  parties 
wtre  slain  the  suit  would  abate.  They  were,  therefore,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  appointing  champions,  and  these  were  lo  fight  from  morning 
till  "the  stars  appeared  in  the  firmament  at  night,  or  till  one  of  them  used 
what  the  law  writers  called  the  '  horrible  word '  Crnue?!— and  according 
to  the  result  of  the  battle  the  right  to  the  properly  was  determined.  Then 
as  to  'appeal,  of  murder,' he  thought  it  couM  not  be  allowed  to  continue, 
taking  away  trial  by  battle;  for,  according  to  the  old  law,  those  who 
made  the  appeal  were  obliged  to  do  so  al  (he  hazard  of  their  own  lives. 
Hut  lie  thought  it  a  great  absurdity  that  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  jury  should  again  be  put  into  jeopardy 
of  his  life,  provided  any  person  standing  in  a  certain  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  the  deceased  thought  proper,  from  motives  either  of  vengeance 
or  of  avarice,  to  proceed  against  him  by  way  of  civil  suit,'  Was  it  not 
also  a  very  gross  absurdity  that  the  Crown,  in  which  the  power  of  par- 
doning offences  against  the  public  was  invested,  should  not  have  the 
power  of  pardoning  in  case  of  an  appeal,  and  yet  that  the  appellor,  if 
successful  in  his  appeal,  might  grant  life  and  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money  ? 
Proceeding  by  indictment,  if  the  prosecutor  compounds  the  felony,  he 
is  liable  to  severe  punishment;  but  if  he  prefers  an  appeal,  he  may 
Sawfully  stay  execution  for  a  bribe.  It  was  indeed  surprising  that  such 
a  law  should  have  continued  a  part  of  our  system,  which  in  other  le- 
spects  came  so  near  to  perfection." 

'i'he  Lords  seem  lo  have  been  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  for, 
without  another  word  being  ottered,  the  hill  was  agreed  lo,  and  the 
House  adjourned.  I  must  observe,  however,  that,  this  was  a  measure, 
not  concocted  by  such  schemers  as  Romilly  or  Mackintosh,  but  framed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  with  ihe  authority  of  the  Cabinet.*— Without 
any  other  memorable  occurrence  in  which  Lord  Eldon  was  concerned, 
he  had  liie  satisfaction  to  terminate  the  session  by  a  prorogation.! 

Whether  from  some  misgiving  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  no  longer 
stood  snper  t>ias  ontiquas.  or  from  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  the 
Government  was  not  in  good  repute  even  with  the  Tory  Party,  and  it 
would  probably  have  fallen  lo  pieces  soon,  had  it  not  been  strengthened 
by  ihe  :darm  which  the  agitation  of  a  few  contemptible  demagogues  now 
spread  through  the  country. 

Bui  before  I  come  lo  scenes  so  disgraceful,  I  have  lo  record  a  joyful 
event,  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  officially  called  upon  to  be  a  wiiness 
— llie  birlh  of  ihe  Princess  Victoria.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent,  when  her  Royal  Highness  gave 
hopes  of  presenting  an  heir  the  throne,  and  they  most  happily  resolved, 
in  spite  of  some  difficulties  lo  he  overcome,  that  the  "auspicious  babe" 
should  first  see  the  light  in  the  happy  Island  which  it  might  one  day 
have  lo  govern.  On  (he  24ih  of  May,  1S19,  Lord  Eldon  was  summoned 
(o  Kensington  Palace,  according  lo  royal  etiquetie,  to  attend  the  ac- 

•  40  Pari.  Dsb.  1203-1307.  i  lb.  1571. 
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coucJiement.  He  had  the  Ijappineas  lo  return  home  to  Laily  Eldoii  with 
news  of  llie  birth  of  a  fair  Princess,  and  that  ail  was  going  well  both 
with  mother  and  child.  It  is  said  that,  rubbing  up  his  recollection  of 
Shakspeare,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  This  roj^l  infant  (Heaven  still  move  about  her  I) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  t«  ripeness,— 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours." 

Notwithstanding  the  coercive  measures  of  1617,  the  discontents  in 
Ihe  manufacturing  districts  had  seriously  increased,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt 
and  other  mcib-orators  were  holding  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  dangerous  lo  the  public  peace.  These  meetings 
most  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been  prevealed  or  dispersed,  and  the 
ringleaders  ought  lo  have  been  prosecuted  and  punished.  For  such 
salutary  purposes  the  exisling  law  of  the  laud,  and  the  civil  force,  if 
vigorously  and  judiciously  apphed,  would  have  been  abundantly  suffi- 
cient. But  Ministers  were  at  first  supine,  and  then  indiscreetly  active. 
Lord  Eldon  was  early  alarmed  by  the  danger:  but  instead  of  warding 
it  off  by  coustilulional  means,  he  was  for  resorting  lo  his  old  recipe, 
and  instituting  prosecutions  for  high  treason.  Thus  he  wrote  lo  Sir 
William:— 

"  Yotir  exhortations  to  the  King's  servants,  I  doubt,  can't  reach  many 
of  them,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  Castiereagh,  Sidmouth, 
Wellington.  Van,  and  myself,  they  are  all,  eight  in  number,  in  different' 
parts  of  Europe.  We  meet  daily,  but  can  resolve  on  nothing.  In  fact 
the  state  of  our  law  is  so  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances,  that  we 
can't  meet  the  present  case:  and  I  am  as  convinced  as  I -am  of  my  ex- 
istence, that  if  Parliament  Aoa't  forthtoitk  assemble,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  but  lo  let  those  meetings  take  place,  reading  the  Riot 
Act,  if  there  be  a  riot  at  any  of  them.  Prosecutions  for  aedilion  spoken 
at  Ihem,  we  have  now  in  plenty  on  foot — and  they  may  come  to  trial 
nine  months  hence.  They  are  not  worth  a  straw :  and  blamed  as  I  was 
in  1794  for  prosecuting  for  High  Treason,  all  are  convinced  here  that 
that  species  of  prosecution  can  alone  be  of  any  use.  1  think,  however, 
that  it  won't  be  attempted :  the  case  is  as  large  and  complicated  as 
mine  was  in  1794,  and  nobody  has  the  spirit  to  attempt  it," 

A  meeting  of  a  clearly  illegal  nature  had  been  advertised  to  lake  place 
at  Manchester,  on  the  IBih  of  August.  It  was  improperly  allowed  to 
assemble  without  any  warning  from  those  appointed  to  preeerve  the 
public  peace,  and  a  disturbance  arising,  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry 
was  very  indiscreetly  employed  to  charge  the  multitude,— in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  lives  were  lost.  This  lumuli,  denominated  by 
the  vulgar  the  "Battle  of  Pelerloo,"  and  the  "Manchester  Massacre." 
caused  much  excitemenl  alJ  over  England,  and  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates,  uuder  whose  order  the  military  had  acted,  was  severely  con- 
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(lemned.  The  Government  probably  did  righl  in  siipporling  them;  biU 
might  have  done  so  with  more  moderaiion.  Lord  Eldon  thought  that  a 
still  more  energetic  course  should  be  taken,  and  urged  ia  vain,  that  now 
at  last,  with. such  overt  oris.  Hunt  and  his  associates  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted and  punished  as  traitors; — 

"Neither  the  Prince  nor  most  of  his  Ministers."  he  writes  to  Sir 
William,  "seom  to  act  as  you  think  they  should,  lie  came  here  lati: 
on  Thursday  evening— rather  night— and  went  off  again  to  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford's,  I  believe;— \hh\  he  went  there  or  elsewhere  is  certain. 
Eight  out  of  f  u       n  M"  ■  I  b  I'  b       1—*     th  t  there  is  no 

harm:  the  oth  u  u  P  n  any 

subject.     So,  I        k      p  h  g      m        0     h    six, 

five   are  at  ll  d  1  ever, 

daily:  not  th     !  h  T  e  but 

two  things  to  b    d       —  h  p         g        h  gh  or  as 

misdenieiinor  wh  w  OfE  h  d  w        the     can 

do,  what  mor  b     d  Th       d  in  and 

who  will  bebdng  dmi)  p  ions, 

such  as  they        k  m  W  h  u        d     b  Man- 

chester magis     te  b       pp       d    bu        y  y  b  amed 

here.  For  my  pari,  I  think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, that  task  will  be  diflicult  enough  in  sound  reasoning.  If  the 
meeting  was  an  overt  act  o(  treason,  their  justification  is  complete.  That 
it  was  such,  and  that  the  Birmingham  was  such,  is  my  clear  opinion. 
Under  Edward's  statute,  I  know  very  well  il  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that;  but,  nnder  my  act  of  the  36th  of  the  King,  in  force  at  this 
moment,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war — a  conspiracy  to  depose  him— or  a 
conspiracy  by  force  to  make  a  change  in  either  Wouse  of  Parliament,— 
manifested  by  an  overt  act, — is  treason.  Can  any  man  doubt,  connect- 
ing Birmingham  and  Manchester  together,  that  these  meetings  are  overt 
acts  of  conspirators,  to  instigate  to  such  specific  acts  of  treason,  or  some 
of  them?  I  can't  doubt  it.  But  how  ridiculously  shall  I  be  reasoning 
in  Parliament,  if  the  prosecutions  are  for  misdemeanor!  An  unlawful 
assembly,  as  suck  merely,  1  apprehend,  can't  be  dispersed;  and  what 
constitutes  riot  enough  to  justify  dispersion  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine, where  there  is  not  actual  violence  begun  on  the  part  of  those  as- 
sembled." 

In  a  few  days  after  he  ogain  wrote  to  Sir  William,  in  no  degree 
tranquillized: — 

"The  accounts  in  general,  from  the  disturbed  districts,  very  gloomy, 
portending  storms,  and  those  not  afar  off.  The  better  sort  of  people  in 
the  kingdom  are,  as  it  seems  to  n)e,  insane:  they  are  divisible  into  two 
classes;  the  one  insane,  and  manifesting  that  insanity  in  perfect  apathy, 
eating  and  drinking,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  of  political  death,  yea, 
even  to-morrow:  the  other,  your  Cokes,  your  Bedfords,  &c.,  hallooing 
on  an  infuriated  multitude  to  those  acts  of  desperation  and  fury  which 
will  first  destroy  those  who  encourage  the  perpetration  of  them.  We 
are  in  a  state  in  which  the  country  must  make  new  laws  to  meet  this 
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new  slate  of  things,  or  we  mual  make  a  ahocking  choice  between  mili- 
lary  government  and  anarchy.  Lord  Clarendon,  I  think,  speaks  of 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  as  forlunate  in  Dot  liring  lo  see  the  civil  broils 
of  his  country;  I  am  excessively  fearful  that  no  man  can  now  hold  the 
Great  Seal  for  any  material  portion  of  time,  and  live  wiihout  seeing 
what  Coventry  did  not  see." 

The  Chancellor  was  overrnled  in  his  scheme  of  a  trial  for  high  trea- 
son.— all  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  that  the  prosecution  could  only  be  for 
A  misdemeanor,  but  he  was*comforted  by  finding  that  in  arguing  the 
necessity  of  new  laws,  he  had  made  an  impression  on  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Cabinel.  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  sent 
liim  a  letter,  saying,  "  These  considerations  have  convinced  me,  though 
Ihey  have  not  convinced  others,  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  strengthened, 
and  the  military  force  of  the  country  augmented,  without  delay  ;  and 
for  these  purposes  Parliament  should  be  assembled  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, at  tbe  latest.  It  is,  however,  determined  to  wait  and  see — a 
determination,  believe  me,  wholly  unsuitod  to  the  exigency  of  the  pre- 
sent momcni."     Lord  Eldon  wrote  back  in  answer: — 

"  The  great  question  is,  what  is  lo  be  done  ?  I  can  say  no  more 
upon  that,  than  1  have  said.  In  thinking  what  laws  may  be  necessary 
tn  be  enacted,  it  occui-s  to  me  to  recollect,  that  at  the  time  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  I  told  Mr.  Pitt  that  I  thought  the  great  objection  to  it  was, 
that  it  would  perhaps  inlrodoce  into  this  country  sedition  and  treason, 
in  their  Irish  modes  and  forms ;  that,  if  such  shoidd  be  the  case,  we 
should  have  to  attempt  passing,  at  Westminster,  such  laws  as  Ireland 
had  enacted  ;  that  my  belief  was,  that  no  Parliaments  at  Westminster 
ever  would  pass  such  laws;  that  if  they  would  not,  Great  Britain,  as  a 
land  of  anarchy,  would  be  a  land  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  lo 
exist;  and  if  tliey  would  pass  such  laws,  it  would  be  a  land  of  neces- 
Kary  tyranny,  in  which  existence  would  not  be  to  be  wished.  Treason 
and  sedition  do  now  appear  in  such  modes  and  forms.  We  shall  see 
whether  I  was  right  as  to  what  ihe  consequences  must  be.  As  sure  as 
J  am  living,  noihing  but  Parliament  can  attempt  a  remedy  for  present 
evils.  Whether  that  attempt  will  succeed,  I  know  nol;  but  if  Minis- 
ters will  not  iry  it,  they  ought  to  make  way  for  other  Ministers,  who 
eilher  will  try  it,  or  some  oiher  measure  wliich  may  occur  to  them  and 
does  not  occur  lo  me.  God  bless  you,  and  may  his  providence  avert 
ihe  evils  which  seem  impending  over  us." 

Before  Parliament  met,  that  most  amiable,  excellent,  and  loyal  noble- 
man, the  late  Earl  Fiizwilliam,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  because  he  had  joined  in 
lulling  a  meeting  of  freeholders  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
nnd  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the  present  position  of  af- 
tnirs — in  terms  supposed  to  reflect  upon  an  answer  recenily  given  by 
the  Recent  lo  an  address  from  (he  city  of  London.  This  news  was 
exullmgly  conveyed  in  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Eldon : — 
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"Eichmond  Park,  Oct.  21st,  1819. 
"My  dear  Lord, 

'■  I  had  not  a  single  moment,  before  I  left  town  today,  lo  tell  you 
that  a  messenger  has  been  despatched  to  Wentwotih,  with  a  letter  in- 
forming Loi-d  Fitzwilliam  that  the  Prince  Regent  has  no  further  occasion 
for  ills  services  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  ihe  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
This  was  a  necessary  act  of  insulted  authority ;  we  shall  now  be  abused 
by  our  enemies :  if  we  had  shrunk  from  it,  we  should  have  been  despised 
by  our  friends,  and  perhaps  by  our  enemies  too.  The  clouds  in  the 
NorlJi  are  very  black,  and  I  think  they  must  burst. 

"Ever  truly  yours, 

"SiDMOUTH." 

It  is  most  refreshing  lo  find  here  a  striking  illusiration  of  the  lines  of 
ihe  poet: — 

"Wilh  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storniB  annoy. 
Glides  the  smootii  current  of  domestic  joy." 

Lord  Eldon,  during  this  time,  was  happy,  £ 
afound  him,  at  his  retreat  in  Dorsetshire,  ai 
charming  letter  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon,  then  a  boy 
of  fifteen— which  must  make  us  love  the  old  peer,  in  spite  of  his  pas- 
sion for  coercive  acts  and  prosecutions  for  high  treason : — 

.  "EncOmbe,  Sept.  13th,  1819. 

"  Mv  VERY  BEAR  John, 

"  We  have  not  yet  been  a  week  here,  but  I  have  now  had  lime  lo  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  here. 

"  And,  first.  Grandmamma  and  Fan  send,  i 
to  you.  I  hope  you  got  Mamma's  letter  sa 
happy  to  hear  that  you  are  well. 

"There  are  a  great  many  partridges,  a  great  many  hares,  and  I  think, 
a  fair  quantity  of  pheasants.  The  ponies.  Diamond  and  Dancer,  are 
quite  stout,  and  fat  as  butler.  Aunt  Fan's  liltle  Pony,  Dapper,  in  en- 
deavouring to  open  for  itself  a  stable  door,  got  lis  head  between  the  door 
and  the  side  of  the  door  where  the  lock  is,  and  has  very  nearly  hanged 
himself.     He  is  much  burl,  but  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

"The  greyhounds,  Messrs.  Smoker,  Spot,  Smut,  and  Fly  (the  two 
l.iiter  I  shall  call  Mesdames,)  are  all  as  they  should  be;  so  are  also 
Messrs.  Don,  Carlo,  Bill,  and  Bob,  the  pointers.  Bill  and  Bob  have 
been  very  good  and  diligent  in  their  winter  education,  and  I  think  will 
be  towards  the  top  of  my  dog-college.*  Don  is  a  freshman,  sent  dowQ 
liere  a  few  days  before  we  came,  but  he  is  a  capital  performer  in  the 
field.  Poor  old  Mat,  whom  you  may  remember,  a  pointer,  seems  quite 
superannuated,  and  I  think  will  see  no  more  service, 

*  In  an  other  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  lie  thu^  contrasts  the  characters 
of  Bob  and  Bill  i— "  Bob  has  considerable  natural  merit,  but  he  has  contracted 
such  a  stubborn  self-will,  that  we  are  obliged  to  administer  discipline  very  fre- 
r]iiently!  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  he  is  jast  as  much  as  everuntractable ;  whereas 
BU),  after  flogging,  feels  that  sense  of  degradatioir,  and  regret  that  he  deserved  it, 
which  ia  a  great  security  with  men  as  well  as  dogs  for  virtuous,  honourable,  and 
good  future  conduct." 
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"Your  Fiiends  al  llie  farm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmiler  anJ  ilieir  family, 
all  are  well,  and  they  and  Mr.  Willis  inquire  niueh  afier  you.  Mr, 
Parrailer's  dog  Tiger  is  in  excellent  condition,  and,  wlieii  taken  out, 
finds  liares  and  rabbits  in  abundance. 

"Aod  now  for  great  C»sar.  He  is  amazing  fat,  looks  very  hand- 
some. Is  more  afTeciionale  ihan  ever,  and  is  particularly  careful  in  his 
attendance  at  the  breakfast- room  window,  when  the  good  things  for  the 
teeth  and  palate  are  (here;  as  lo  the  loves  between  him  and  Aunt  Fanny, 
they  are  endless — such  endearing,  such  salutations,  such  petlings,  as  no 
Dorsetshire  or  other  Christian  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with, 

"In  the  course  of  the  ivinfei- 1  have  had  a  beautiful  vessel  bniU — a 
sailing  vessel  of  good  size— in  which  we  went  by  sea  yesterday,  to 
Lulworth  and  back,  with  all  sails  benl,  and  colours  flying"  at  the  mast- 
head and  other  parts  of  her — a  very  excellent  and  beauliful  vessel. 

"We  have  had  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  in  fishing,  having  caught 
ill  one  fishing  about  twenly-foor  mullet,  whitings,  &c.  &c.  of  large 

"And  now,  my  dearest  John,  do  you  ask  me  why  I  enjoy  all  these 
things  so  much  J  Ii  is  becnuse,  as  your  friend  Horace  has  it,  they  lull 
one  inio  the  'SolicitEe  jucunda  ohlivia  vil«.'  It  is  because  one  en- 
joys them  by  contrast  with  meritorious  labour  at  other  times ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  neither  Encombe  nor  any  other  place  will  have  any  last- 
ing charms,  unless,  in  the  period  of  life  spent  in  education,  a  great  stock 
^  of  information  is  laid  in  in  the  mind,  and  a  great  stock  of  virtuous  and 
religious  feeling  is  implanted  in  the  heart.  That  you  may  be  diligent 
in  acquiring  both  in  youth,  in  order  that  you  may  be  truly  happy  when 
you  grow  up  to  manhood,  is  the  lieanfeli  wish,  and  will  be  the  prayer 
offered  up  daily  to  Heaven  on  your  account,  of  your  truly  affectionate 

"Eldon." 

Parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  November;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  Earl  Grey  having  moved  an  araendmenl,  pledging  the  House  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  late  Manchester  meeting, 
the  I^rd  Chancellor  said  r — 

"  However  much,  us  an  individual,  I  may  wish  for  inquiry,  lo  vindicate 
the  magistrates  and  the  Government,  1  must,  in  my  public  lapacity,  de 
dare  that  it  cannot  bo  granted  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  English 
law  Considering  ihat  proceedings  are  in  progress  before  the  criminal 
tribunals  I  am  reluctant  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  a  question  whic^ 
will  be  regularly  de  ided  there,  but  when  I  reid  in  m)  law  books  thu 
numbers  constitute  force  that  force  con^liluies  terror  and  thai  terror 
constitutes  illegality,  I  feel  thai  no  man  can  denv  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing lo  have  been  an  illegal  one  The  two  Houses  ol  Parliament  did  I 
admit  inquire  ind  publish  Reports  before  the  treason  trials  of  1794, 
but  that  «as  not  with  the  uew  of  biassing  the  opinion  of  judges  or 
juries,  and  I  ohje  t  to  parliamentary  inquiry  during  the  pendency  of 
prosecutions  except  where  some  continuing  danger  ireates  i  nece-'fity 
for  such  mleifuenie  I  am  sure  that  the  Goiernmeni  mil  be  found 
10  have  done  ita  dut\  ,  nnd  il  the  magisliacj  haie  tiud  at  all  dunng 
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(he  late  excitement,  their  error  has  been  ralher  on  the  side  of  remus- 
uess  ihati  of  undue  rigour.  I  will  not  now  give  any  opinion  on  the 
proi^eedinga  at  Manchester,  as  all  the  facts  are  to  be  laid  before  a  jury. 
This  only  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say,— that  it  is  my  fixed,  my  unquali- 
fied opinion,  tliat  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
was,  la  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  iilegal  meeting." 

Such  a  declaration  of  the  law,  wbi|e  inquiry  was  denied,  I  think  was 
very  exceptionable.  One  bad  consequence  which  it  produced  was, 
that  when  Mr.  Hunt's  trial  came  on,  Mr.  Justine  Bayley,  a  very  learned 
and  honest,  but  not  very  strong-minded,  judge— to  show  his  indepen- 
dence, expressed  considerable  doubts  respecting  the  character  of  (he 
meeting,  and  actually  advised  Sir  James  Scarlett,  who  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  after  the  trial  had  lasted  some  days,  to  give  up 
the  prosecution.  Indeed,  it  was  owing  ii  the  firmness  and  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  that  gentleman,  who  considered  himself  bound  to  csert 
himself  the  more  from  being  poliiicaliy  opposed  to  the  Government, 
that  justice  was  not  defeated  by  an  acquittal.*  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  Lord  Chancellor's  advice  had  been  taken, 
and  the  indictment  had  charged  Mr.  Hunt  with  "traitorously  imagining 
the  death  of  our  lord  the  King,  and  levying  war  against  him  in  hia 

Now  was  passed  the  unconstitutional  code,  called  "The  Six  Acta," 
the  latest  violation  of  our  free  Constitution,  and  I  believe  the  last;  for 
we  have  seen,  both  under  Whig  and  Tory  rule,  considerably  greater 
danger  from  tumultuary  meetings  and  secret  associations,  and  yet  on 
these  occasions  tranquillity  was  restored  and  preserved,  and  protection 
was  afforded  to  life  and  properly,  by  a  skilful  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law.  The  most  obnoxious  bills  then  passed, 
which,  fortunately  have  all  expired  or  been  repealed,  were — to  prevent 
public  meetings  without  the  license  of  magistrates, — to  permit  a  search 
in  private  houses  for  arms, — to  impose  a  high  stamp-duty  on  newspapers, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  their  circulation, — and  to  subject  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  any  person  who  should  be  cmvicted  a 
second  time  of  publishing  a  libel.  These,  I  presume,  were  all  suggested 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  they  were  all  gallantly  defenileJ  by  him. 
"  I  ask  the  House,"  said  he,  "  what  they  think  England  would  be  like  if 
these  bills  should  not  pass?  The  £rms  Bill  does  not  authorize  the 
searching  of  a  house  on  the  mere  information  that  (he  owner  of  it  has 
arms  in  his  possession;  such  possession  must  be  'for  a  purpose  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace.'  The  principle  of  the  right  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects to  possess  arms  for  their  defence,  is  not  quite  so  broad  as  it  has 

*  When  be  letumed  to  London  he  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  exertions  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  acknowledged  to  him  that,  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  acquitted, 
there  must  have  been  a  change  of  Administration. 

f  Being  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  he  was  very  properly  sentenced  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  imprisonment  for  two  .years  in  Dorchester  jail.  An 
attempt  to  have  him  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  wonld  have  insured  him  an 
ovation,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  over  England. 
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been  frequenlly  represented;  it  is  accompanied  with  the  qualilicalion 
(hat  'the  arms  so  to  be  possessed  by  them  are  suitable  to  their  situaliou 
in  life.'"  If  the  object  of  the  persons  lo  whom  these  bills  are  to  be  ap- 
plied is  to  give  lo  their  meetings,  by  the  collection  of  great  numbers, 
the  quality  of  physical  force  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  by  the  dis- 
play of  that  physical  force  any  alteration  in  the  government  in  Church 
or  Slate, — I  must  declare  (hat  such  a  proceeding  is  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason,"  With  respect  to  ihe  bill  for  the  Iransporlation  of  libellers,  he 
said,  "  I  maintain,  my  Lords,  ihat  it  is  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
libels,  that  the  Courts  should  have  the  power  which  we  now  propose 
10  vest  in  them.  As  the  law  stands,  if  a  man,  between  the  times  of  his 
prosecution  and  his  judgment,  think  proper,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  to  repeat  his  offence  by  means  of  his  servant,  his  wife,  or  some 
other  authorized  person,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him.  Until  a  great 
lawyer,  and  a  great  reformer  of  laws,  [meaning  poor  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  who  had  not  only  introduced  the  Pillory  Abolition  Bill,  but 
made  a  yearly  motion  on  the  delays  in  Chancery,]  had  thought  proper 
to  lake  away  the  punishment  of  the  pillory,  there  was  some  check  on 
this  species  of  pertinacity;  but  now  the  Court  can  only  imprison  and 
fine,  and  often  the  fine  is  imposed  where  it  cannot  be  paid.t  It  is  true 
that  each  of  these  publications  may  form  the  subject  for  a  distinct  pro- 
secution ;  but  if  they  extend  to  the  number  of  500,  or  1000,  or  1300,  is 
it  possible  for  the  duration  of  human  life  to  aiford  a  sufficient  space  for 
a  punishment  ecjual  to  the  incalculable  mischief  which  their  circulation 
will  effect?  I  vole  for  these  measures  because  I  consider  them  as  tend- 
ing lo  secure  the  peace,  and  to  promote  the  happiness,  of  (he  people." 
The  alarm  caused  by  such  language  was  very  great, — so  that  for  a  time 
the  Miqistry  was  strengthened,  and  the  bills  were  all  carried  by  vast  ma- 
jorities. I  make  no  doubt  that  Lord  Eldon  acted  conscientiously  in 
proposing  and  supporting  them :  but  in  doing  so  he  showed  at  once  a 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  the  English  Conslimtion,  and  entire 
ignorance  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  people.  The  "Six  Acts," 
bringing  unspeakable  odium  on  the  Government,  increased  and  prolonged 
the  ferment  which  they  were  intended  lo  suppress. 

The  two  Houses  finished  their  work  with  unexampled  despatch,  and 
.  were,  on  the  29lh  of  December,  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. 

Before  that  day  arrived,  the  aspecl  of  public  affairs  was  greatly  al- 
tered by  Death,  who  impartidly  visits  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  On 
the  22d  of  January,  1820,  expired  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of 
Kent, — a  prince  who  had  continued  to  keep  aloof  from  parly  politics, 

*  He  miglit  have  added,— an^l  I  wonder  that  he  did  not, — another  condition  sps- 
eified  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, — "  that  the  King's  subjects  who  claim  to  use  arms  in 
their  defence  are  Protestants." 

f  This  would  be  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Chancellor  can  hardly  have 
thrown  such  an  imputation  on  the  Judges.  The  inellicacy  of  fiues  legally  imposed 
proceeds  from  their  being  paid  ty  a  subscription. 
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but,  performing  in  an  exemplary  manner  all  the  duties  of  his  alation, 
was  universally  beloved  and  respected. 

Six  days  afterwards,  George  III.,  whose  mind  was  too  mueh  weak- 
ened to  allow  him  to  be  conscious  of  his  bereavement,  |-T  on  10W11  ■ 
was  released  from  suffering.  This  event  proiluced  a  LJ*"-  '^■^'  1^1-^-J 
deep  sensation,  although  it  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  po- 
litical change,  and  ten  years  before,  his  reign  had  in  reality  terminated. 
But  his  name  had  still  been  preserved  in  all  public  acts;  his  image  ap- 
peared on  the  coin ;  the  nation  still  considered  itself  imder  his  auspices  ; 
much  sympathy  had  been  excited  by  the  thought  that  a  mighty  mo- 
narch, reduced  to  a  slate  of  mental  imbecility  and  blindness,  was  cut 
off"  even  from  the  intercourse  of  his  own  family,  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  tenderly  attached;  and,  his  faulls  being  forgotten,  people  were  dis- 
posed to  think  only  of  his  singleness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  de- 
termined resolution,  and  his  truly  English  heart.  He  certainly  was  a 
prince  possessed  of  very  valuable  qualities  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  lo  slate, 
that  every  thing  discovered  concerning  him  since  his  death  has  tended 
to  raise  our  opinion  both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  generosity.* 


CHAPTER  CCIV. 


Although  the  day  on  which  the  death  of  George  III.  was  announced 
was  a  Sunday, — according  to  the  requisiiion  of  the  statute  ^  -. 

6  Anne,  e.  7,  boih  Houses  of  Parliament  met.  Lord  L*-  »■  i°i»-J 
Eldon  merely  appeared  on  the  woolsack,  and  as  soon  as  prayers  were 
read  the  House  of  Peers  was  adjourned. 

Shortly  after,  a  council  was  held  at  Carlton  House,  when  (be  usual 
ceremonies  were  observed  as  upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign. 
On  this  occasion,  all  the  Ministers  delivered  up  the  emblems  of  their 

*  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  private  conespondence  witli  Lord 
North,  which  conveys  a  wonderful  idea  of  his  activity,  familiarity  with  businfisa, 
and  knowledge  of  character.  His  steady  attachment  to  that  Minister  is  highly 
creditable  lo  liis  heart  With  a  better  education,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereigns  who  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England. 

From  a  mat  of  his,  recorded  by  Lord  Eldon,  he  might  even  have  displayed  a 
talent  for  delicate  sarcasm  : — "  On  one  occasion  George  III.,  when  he  came  out 
of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  after  opening  the  session  of  Parliament,  said  to  me,  '  Lord 
Chancellor,  did  I  deliver  the  speech  well  ?'  '  Very  well  indeed.  Sir,'  was  my 
answer.     '  I  am  glad  of  that,'  replied  the  King,  'for  there  was  nothing  in  it.' " 

I  remember  being  told,  when  I  was  a  boy,  ^though  I  never  saw  the  anecdote 
in  print,  that  having  knighted  a  gentleman  of  the  name  oi  Day,  at  a  levee  held 
on  the  3yth  of  September,  he  said,  "  Now  I  know  that  I  am  a  King,  for  I  have 
turned  Day'  into  Knight,  and  made  Lnnv-DAV  at  Michaelmas." 
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different  offices,  and  were  all  graciously  re-appointed*  Of  Lord 
Eldiin's  part  in  this  [■.eremoiiy  we  have  an  account  from  liimsell'  in  ihe 
following  letler  from  him  to  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  H.  Ridley;— 

"  London,  Jan.  Slst,  1820. 

"Dear  Fanny, 

"I  have  lost  ihe  master  whom  I  have  long  served,  and  whora  I  have 
most  affectionately  loved. 

"The  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  being  would  have  continued  me  in 
office  till  the  Royal  pleasure  should  remove  me;  but  I  determined  that, 
aa  I  was  acting  under  the  appointment  of  him  who  was  no  more,  1  owed 
it  as  matter  of  respect  to  hiru,  and  as  maiter  of  respect  to  hia  successor, 
to  consider  my  office  as  determined  by  the  death  of  iiim  who  gave  it 
me.  and  that  I  ought  not,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  to  leave  him  to  the 
pain  of  removing  me  if  he  thought  that  fit — and  especially  as  I  know, 
and  to  his  credit  I  say  it,  that  he  kept  us,  and  me  among  the  rest,  ori- 
ginally, only  because  we  were  his  father's  servants. 

"1  Iherelbre  yesterday  resigned  into  his  hands  the  Seals ;  and,  aa  I 
told  him.  I  hoped  unsullied  by  any  act  of  mine.  Out  of  office,  he 
thought  proper  to  call  me  back  into  il;  and  now  I  am  in  the  veiy  sin- 
gular situation — that  of  a  third  Chancellorship  t 

"  Remain  in  it  long  I  cannot — to  be  restored  lo  il  !  did  not  wish  ;  but 
1  could  not  for  the  present  withdraw  from  the  offer  graciously  made  to 
me  by  the  son  of  my  greatest  benefactor,  who  certainly  has  behaved 
with  great  kindness  to  me,  though  he  had  beea  taught  heretofore  to 
hale  me, 

"  With  our  love  to  you  all — to  you  ail — 

"  Believe  me  affectionately  yours, 

"  Bldon," 

Tt  is  amusing  lo  observe  how  he  enhances  the  delight  he  felt  at  the 
commencement  of  his  third  Ohaiicellorship  by  protestations  that  he  was 
reluctantly  induced  again  to  accept  the  worthless  bauble,  lest  by  de- 
clining il  he  should  be  chargeable  with  ingratitude. 

•  "  30th  January,  1820.— Memorandum,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Johr.  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  tha  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  called  Great  Britain,  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
at  Carlton  House,  when  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  re-deliver  to  him 
the  said  Seal,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  j  and  on 
the  Ist  day  of  February,  his  Lordship,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  went  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  Wealminaler,  attended  by  Masters 
Campbell,  Stratford,  and  Alexander,  and,  standing  in  hia  place  there  in  open 
court,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  also  the  oath  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  which  oaths  were  read  to  him  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
Master  Campbell,  the  senior  Master  present,  in  the  absence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  (who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition,)  holding  the  book, 
■which  being  done,  the  Altornoy  General  moved  that  it  might  be  recorded,  which 
.  was  ordered  accordingly."— Mjn.  Sooli,  No.  3,  fol.  118. 

■j-  His  immediate  successor  has  been  four  times  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Cotlen- 
ham  three  times.  He  was  probably  not  aware  that  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  Chancellor  five  times. 
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Parliament  again  met  for  a  few  days,  but  only  lo  vote  addresses  of 
condolence  and  congratnlalion  ;  for  this  House  of  Commons  having  been 
several  times  a  little  refractory,  the  resolution  was  taken  lo  get  rid  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that 
there  was  not  the  usual  reason  for  a  dissoliitioD  which  occurred  upon  a 
demise  of  ihe  Crown  ;  but  Lord  Eldon  explained  that,  at  common  law, 
the  Parliament  died  with  the  Sovereign  in  whose  name  it  was  called, 
and  ailhough  by  the  statute  of  William  III.  it  might  sit  six  months 
longer,  it  was  liable  to  be  dissolved  sooner;  and  constitutionally  it  ought 
lo  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  public  business  will  allow — so  that  noble  lords 
PFeb  38  18201  "''^''  ^'^'''^^  ^"y  business  to  delay  the  dissolution 
^        '      '  '-'     would  be  obstructing  the  doe  exercise  of  the  royal 

prerogative.  He,  as  Lord  Commissioner,  conclnded  ihe  session  by  de- 
livering Ihe  Royal  Speech,  which  deplored  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign,  "  ihe 
common  father  of  all  his  people,"  anil  praised  the  prudence  and  firmness 
with  which  (he  Lords  and  Commons  had  counteracted  the  designs  of 
the  disaffected.* 

Yet  the  new  laws  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ll;e 
most  diabolical  and  the  most  preposterous  plot  recorded  in  our  annals — 
"the  Cato  Street  conspiracy," — by  which  it  was  intended  to  upset  the 
monarchy  by  assassinating  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  all  his  colleagues 
while  assembled  together  at  a  Cabinet  dinner,  One  Thistlewnod,  wh<) 
had  been  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  army,  with  about  a  score  of  others, — 
butchers,  shoemakers,  and  of  such  low  trades, — had  agreed  that  when 
Ihe  Cabinet  Ministers  were  dining  al  Lord  Harrowby's,  one  of  the  con- 
federates should  gain  admission  at  the  outer  door  by  pretending  to  de- 
liver a  letter;  ibat  all  the  others  should  then  rush  in,  and,  having  exe- 
cuted their  bloody  purpose,  they  should  constilule  themselves  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country. t  But  iwo  of  ihem  having  "  'peached,"  they 
were  all  apprehended  in  their  conclave  in  Caio  Street,  when  aboui  to 
'set  forth  for  Lord  Harrowby's.  Being  speedily  brought  to  trial,  the. 
charge  of  high  treason  was  satisfactorily  made  out  against  thera,  and  five 
of  them  were  executed. 

I  do  not  think  that  Ministers  deserved  any  censure  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves  in  this  aifair,  unless  that  they  some- 
what unscrupulously  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  arguing  that  the  plot 
was  a  justification  of  their  recent  coercive  laws,  and  of  pretending  lo 
infer  from  this  insane  scheme  that  there  was  a  revolutionary  spirit  ge- 
nerally prevailing  in  the  country.  Lord  Eldon,  who  considerably  over- 
rated his  actual  danger,  piously  wrote  to  a  lady  of  his  family;  "  For  ihe 
past,— Ihankfulness  and  gialilude,  I  trust,  will  relieve  all  other  feelings: 
as  to  the  future,  I  trust  there  is  something  to  be  hoped  for  of  protection 
in  human  caution,  and  that  we  may  all  fully  depend  upon  that  Provi- 
dence to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted." 

■41  Pari.  Deb.  1643. 

f  This  plot  bears  a  conaideralle  resemblance  to  that  of  Caliban,  Stephano,  anil 
Tfincuio,  in  "  The  Tempest " — to  murder  Prospero,  and  make  themselves  Kings 
of  the  Enchanted  Island. 
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The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  2Isl  of  April,  and  the  session  pro- 
mised for  some  weeks  to  be  very  dull, — no  subjects  more  stirring  being- 
brought  forward,  or  announced,  than  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List, 
the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors,  the  suppression  of  Sunday  news- 
rr  N  0  1820  1  P^PS"'  ^"'^  '■^^  reading  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, — 
L  '  'J   when  a  political  storm  was  excited,  such  as   had   not 

been  known  in  the  country  for  a  ceniuty,  by  a  sealed  green  bag  being 
laiduponthe  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  that,  "  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Qtieen,  his  Majesty  had  communicated  certain  papers  respecting 
her  conduct,  which  he  recommended  to  their  immediate  and  serious  ai- 

At  the  oommeneement  of  the  reign  of  George  TV.,  Ministers  were 
placed  in  a  situation  of  much  embarrassment  with  their  royal  master, 
who,  ruling  "pTOprto  jam  jure,  ammo  paf.eTno,"f  became  much  more 
unmanageable  than  he  had  before  been,  and  more  inclined  10  listen  lo 
"private  friends"  than  to  his  constiluiional  advisers.  They  first  had 
a  difference  with  him  on  arranging  the  Civil  List;  but  this  was  easily 
accommodated,  and  was  tlius  jocosely  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Eldon  to  his  daughter:  "Our  royal  master  seems  to  have  got  into  tem- 
per again, — as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  conversation  with  nie  this 
morning.  He  has  been  pretty  well  disposed  lo  part  with  us  all,  because 
we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue.  This  we  thought  con- 
scientiously we  could  not  do  in  the  present,  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  distresses  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  lo  which  we 
might  add,  too,  that  of  the  higher  orders. "J 

But  a  far  more  difficult  subject  remained  behind;  and,  rather  than  not 
have  his  way  here,  be  was  ready  to  peril  his  crown, — at  any  rate  to  try 
how  far  he  might  succeed  with  another  Cabinet.  He  had  resolved  ihaf 
his  wife,  although  now  by  law  Queen  of  England,  and  entitled  to  the 
well-defined  privileges  of  that  high  station  as  much  as  he  was  lo  wear 
tlie  crown,  without  regard  to  personal  character, — should  enjoy  none  of 
them,  and  that  she  should  be  degraded  from  her  royal  rank,  even  if  the 
lie  of  marriage  between  them  should  not  be  dissolved.  Till  the  death 
of  King  George  HL,  she  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy  as  "Prin- 
cess of  Wales;"  but  King  George  IV.  insisted  that  she  should  now  be 
entirely  excluded  from  it,  and  his  Ministers  very  improperly  yielded  to 
his  arbitrary  will, — contenting  themselves  with  saying,  that  "  they  would 
lake  no  other  step  against  her  while  she  consented  to  remain  abroad." 
They  feebly  defended  themselves  hy  alleging  that  she  was  prayed  for 
under  the  words,  "  the  rest  of  the  royal  family ;"  but,  as  her  counsel, 
Mr.  Denman,  afterwards  pathetically  observed,  "the  general  prayer  in 
which  she  was  embraced,  was  'forall  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed.'  " 

When  the  news  of  this  insult  reached  her  in  Italy, — as  might  have 
been  foreseen  by  Lord  Eldon,  who  from  his  long  intimacy  with  her 
was  well  acquainted  with  her  spirit, — she  announced  her  intention  of 

*  Hansard,  88G.        f  Motto  on  the  Coronation  medal.        1 30th  April,  1890. 
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irnmedinlely  revisiting  England,  to  ciaim  her  legal  rights.  For  some 
lime  he  fialtered  himaelf  that  ihis  was  a  vain  boasl,  or  that  her  courage 
would  fail ;  and  thus  he  wrote  to  his  daugliter :  — "  Our  Queen  threatens 
approach  to  England;  bulif  she  can  venture,  she  is  the  most  courageous 
iady  I  ever  heard  of.  The  mischief,  if  she  does  come,  will  be  infinite. 
At  first  she  will  have  extensive  popufaiity  with  the  multitude ;  in  a  few 
short  months  or  weeks  she  wiil  be  mined  in  the  opinion  of  the  world."* 
(In  a  subsequent  day,  when  (he  Queen  must  have  been  almost  in  sight 
of  the  shores  of  England,  he  again  wrote:  "I  saw  my  royal  master,  as 
usual, yesteiday.  Thecommittfetosettlethe  formsoftheCoronalionhave 
reported  to  him  that,  as  there  is  lo  be  no  crowningof  a  queen,  peeresses 
should  not  be  summoned  to  alieiid,  and  so  all  former  precedents,  in  like 
cases,  appear  to  have  been.  But  he  says  that,  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  a  lady,  had  both  peers  ani!  peeresses,  so  he,  though  he  has  no 
queea.  will  have  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  him.  I  think, 
however,  he  will  not  persist  in  this.  The  town  is  employed  in  nothing 
but  speculation  whether  her  Majesty  will  or  will  not  come.  Great  bets 
are  laid  about  it.  Some  people  have  taken  fifty  guineas,  underiaking 
ill  lieu  of  them  lo  pay  aguinea  aday  till  she  comes, — so  sure  are  these 
that  she  will  come  within  fifty  days  ;  others,  again,  are  taking  less  than 
lifty  guineas,  undertaking  to  pay  a  guinea  a  day  till  she  comes,— so  sure 
are  they  that  she  will  not  come.  Others  assert  that  they  know  she  will 
come,  and  that  she  will  find  her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  Coronation,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I  retain  my 
old  opinion,  that  she  will  not  come,  unlens  she  is  insane.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  she  has  appointed  maids  of  honour,— ladies  to  whom 
she  is  .pleased  to  give  that  appellation."! 

In  a  few  hours,  news  was  received  that  her  Majesty  had  arrived  at 
St.  Omar's,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  her  there ; — but,  indig- 
nantly refusing  50,000/.  a-year  under  the  condition  of  not  using  the  ti- 
tle of  Queen  of  England,  or  any  other  title  attached  to  the  Briiish  royal 
r;.mily,  on  the  6th  of  June  she  entered  London  amid  the  plaudits  of  tlie 

multimde.     The  following  is  Lord  Eldon's  account  of  this  ovation: 

"Contrary  to  all  expectation,  (he  Queen  entered  London  yesterday 
in  an  open  carriage,  with  the  Alderman  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and 
atnidsta  vast  concourse  of  people  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  who 
iiad  gone  out  to  meet  her  and  lo  bail  her  approach.  She  drove  to  AI- 
deriiian  Wood's  house  in  South  Audley-street,  where  she  exhibited  her- 
self and  the  Alderman  from  a  balcony  to  all  who  chose  lo  take  a  peep 
at  them,  the  multitude  in  the  street  requiring  all  who  passed  by  to  make 
iheir  reverences  and  obeisances  to  her  Majesty.  In  the  mean  lime  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  may  be  considered 
lis  the  forerunners  of  long  parliamentary  proceedings  relative  to  her  con- 
duct.    These  parliamentary  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  warm  on  both 

aides.     At  present,  one  can  only  conjecture  what  is  lo  happen, and 

conjeiiture  deserves  little  confiJence,  when  this  lady's  arrival  has  robbed 
conjecture  of  all  credit. "| 

*  lOth  April,  1330.  f  2ilth  May. 

1  Letter,  7lh  June,  to  Honourable  Mrs.  Banlis. 
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111  a  few  days  after,  lie  wrale  lo  hia  daiighler: 

"The  lower  orders  here  are  all  Queen's  folks:  few  of  the  middling  or 
higher  orders,  except  the  profligate,  or  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
acquire  power  through  mischief.  The  bulk  of  those  who  are  in  Parlia- 
inenl'are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  and  discussions  which 
must  lake  place,  if  there  is  not  some  pacific  selllement:  the  Queen  is 
obstinate,  and  makes  no  proposition  lending  lo  thai — at  least  as  yet; — 
the  King  is  determined,  and  will  hear  of  none — of  tioihing  but  ihorough 
investigation,  and  what  he,  and  those  who  consider  themselves  more 
than  him,  think  and  talk  of— thorough  exposure  of  the  Q.,  and  divorce. 
To  this  extent  Parliament  will  not  go ;  but  amidst  this  mess  of  difficuliies, 
something  must  arise  in  a  few  days ;  or  it  will  happen,  1  ihink  in  a  few 
day3,thattheK.  will  try  whether  he  cannot  find  an  Administration  which 
can  bring  Parliament  more  into  hia  views  than  the  present  SJinisterf.  I 
don't  see  how  matters  can  go  on  a  week  longer  with  the  present  Admi- 
nistration remaining;  1  think  no  Administration,  who  have  any  regard 
for  him,  will  go  the  length  he  wishes,  «»  an  Administration — and  if 
they  will,  they  cannot  take  Parliament  along  with  ihem.  Thai  body 
is  afraid  of  disclosures — not  on  one  side  only — which  may  affect  the 
monarchy  itself.  There  is  certainly  an  inclination  lo  disquiet  among 
the  lower  orders;  but  it  is  so  well  watched,  thai  there  is  no  great  causa 
for  uneasiness  on  that  account." 

From  the  foregoing  letter  it  appears  that  hitherto  Ministers  had  re- 
sisted tlie  King's  wish  for  a  Divorce  Bill.  This  was  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  he  had  ever  proposed  to  go;  and,  according  lo  the  doctrine 
afterwards  solemnly  laid  down,  he  could  not,  even  on  the  completesl 
proof  of  her  infidelity,  have  attempted  (o  make  Caroline  of  Bnmswick 
ehare  Ihe  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Kalherine  Howard,— her  supposed 
paramour  being  an  alien,  and  the  alleged  adultery  having  been  com- 
mitted beyond  the  seas,— so  ihat  neither  party  was  guilty  of  high  treason. 
It  is  deeply  lo  be  regretted  that  Ministers,  from  selfish  motives  or  from 
defective  judgment,  did  not  continue  steadily  lo  protect  ibe  Sovereign 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  waywardness.  Although  Lord  Eldon  was 
lo  blame  in  concurring  in  ihe  measure  which  was  at  last  adopted,  I  am 
sorry  lo  think  lhat  the  responsibility  of  it  chiefly  attaches  lo  Lord  Li- 
verpool, a  staiesmaii  whose  general  character  is  most  respectable,  and 
whose  administration  is  a  brilliant  ponicm  of  onr  liistoiy.  But  he  was 
afriiid  lo  act  with  sufficient  boldness  in  combating  his  Sovereign's  incli- 
nation on  this  subject;  and  he  followed  a  middle  course,  which  is  some- 
times the  most  diaastrous.  instead  of  being  Ihe  safest.  Although  he 
would  not  take  up  the  divorce  as  a  Minisleria]  measure  when  he  was 
pressed  to  do  so  in  1818,— that  he  might  not  nllerly  quarrel  with  the 
Regent,  he  allowed  Sir  John  Leach  privately  to  frame  the  "  Milan  com- 
mission," he  provided  funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  it,  and  he 
from  lime  lo  time  read  the  ex  parte  evidence  which  the  commissioners 
collected  from  verv  suspicious  sources.  He  discussed  it  with  the  Prince, 
and  he  could  nol'deny  lhat,  if  it  were  believed,  it  established  the  gnilt 
(jf  the  Princess.     Tims,  while  he  refused  lo  originate  any  proceedings. 
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he  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  hia  Royal  higliiiesa  the  hope  of  a  divorce, 
and  he  prevented  a  aelllement  which  might  have  saved  (he  parlies  and 
ilie  nation  from  the  unheard-of  disgrace  now  to  be  cast  upon  them.*  I 
do  not  find  that  Lord  Eldon  tool:  any  part  in  these  proceedings,  from 
[he  formation  of  the  Milan  commission  till  the  accession  of  GeorgelV. 
The  evidence  being  then  laid  before  him,  he  most  unfortunately  joined 
in  the  resolution  to  exclude  the  Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy;  and, 
believing  that  she  never  would  return  to  England,  he  consented  that,  if 
she  did,  some  proceedings  should  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing her  misconduct:  but  he  still  resisted  the  notion  of  a  divorce,  see- 
ing that,  according  to  all  principle  as  well  as  precedent,  this  would  open 
the  door  for  recrimination,  and  might  he  dangerous  to  the  monarchy. 

Before  the  plan  of  operations  was  finally  agreed  upon,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  refer  the  papers  contained  in  the  Green 
Bag  to  a  secret  committee.  This  being  strongly  opposed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland,  and  other  peers,  Lord  Eldon  said, — 

"The  object  of  Ministers,  in  proposing  a  secret  committee,  was  lo 
prevent  injustice  towards  the  accused.  That  committee  would  not  be 
permitted  to  pronounce  a  decision  :  it  would  merely  find,  like  a  Grand 
■Fury,  that  mailer  of  accusation  did  or  did  not  exist.  Such  matter,  even 
if  found  to  have  esistence,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, alnct\y  so  c&\\e<\.  The  offence  of  a  Queen  Consort,  or  Princess 
Consort  of  Wales,  committing  adultery  with  a  person  owing  alle- 
giance lo  Ihe  British  Crown,  would  he  that  of  a  principal  in  high  irea- 
eon,  because,  by  statule,  it  was  high  treason  in  him  ;  and  as  accessaries 
in  high  treason  are  principals,  she  would  thus  be  guilty  of  high  treason 
as  a  principal.  But  as  the  act  of  a  person  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  could  not  be  high  treason  in  him,  so  neither  could  a 
Princess  be  guilty  of  thai  crime  merely  by  being  an  accessary  lo  such 
a  person's  act.  There  were  likewise  great  difficulties  in  a  Sovereign 
seeking  a  divorce  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  law.t  Yet  although,  for  this  reason,  there  could  be  no  judi- 
cial proceeding  in  such  a  case,  ttiere  might  be  a  legislative  one;  and  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  grounds  for  such  legislative  proceeding, 
was  a  matter  into  which  it  would  be  fit  thai  a  secret  committee  should 
inquire.  In  no  case  could  injustice  be  done,  because  that  committee's 
decision  would  not  be  final. ":j: 

The  motion  for  a  secret  committee  was  carried  without  a  division. § 

But  all  reasonable  men  were  alarmed  at  the  delirium  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  by  which  the  British  nation  was  to  be  punished;  and,  by  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proceedings  were  stayed,  in  the 
hope  of  a  compromise,  which  was  to  be  attempted  between  the  Duke 

*  Some  liave  supposed,  probably  witliout  any  aufficient  reason,  that  Lord  Li- 
verpool had  a  personal  grudge  against  the  Princess,  because  she  had  strongly  ex- 
erted her  influence  against  him  for  Mr.  Canning. 

t  Henry  VIIl.  was  divorced  from  Catherine  of  Arra?on  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court — and  also  from  Anne  Boleyn  between  the  day  of  her  conviction  and  exe- 
cotioa.  i  1  Hansard,  new  series,  6X.  5  lb.  303. 
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of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  acting  as  plenipotentiaries  Tor  the 
King,  anii  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denmao  for  the  Queen — upon  the 
basis  iliat  she  admilled  nothing,  and  he  retracted  nothing,  of  what  had 
been  charged  against  her.  While  this  was  pending,  Lord  Eldon  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter: — 

"It  seems  to  mo  that  both  houses  of  PaiHament  are  determined  to 
have  an  end  of  this  business  between  the  K.  and  Q.  without  inquiry 
and  disclosure.  All  seem  to  be  agreed  that  she  shall  not  live  in  this 
country;  but  there  is  nothing  but  difference  of  opinion  how  she  is  to 
be  treated  abroad.  'l"he  Ministers  will  be  compelled  to  gi?e  way  to 
Parliament, — and  they  are  in  a  pretty  case:  if  they  give  way,  the  K. 
will  remove  (hem  :  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  outvoted  in  Parliament, 
and  cannot  remain.     At  least  I  do  not  see  my  way  honourably  out  of 

this  difficulty To-murrow  will  be  a  very  busy  day,  if  the  Q. 

means  to  make  any  propositions  for  arrangement.  The  K.  will  malie 
none, — and,  if  he  can  find  an  Administration  that  will  fight  every  thing 
10  the  last  moment  at  any  risk,  he  will  receive  none," 

Such  an  Administration,  after  many  cabinet  councils  had  been  held 
upon  the  subject,  his  Majesty  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  already 
possessed ;  for  his  plenipotentiaries,  by  his  orders,  not  only  required 
ihat  the  Queen  should  ever  after  live  abroad,  but  still  insisted  on  ex- 
cluding her  name  from  the  Liturgy,  and  refused  the  concession  that  she 
might  be  introduced  officially  at  some  one  foreign  Court,  which  she  might 
select  for  her  residence.  The  negotiation  was  accordingly  broken  off 
before  a  single  article  had  been  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
war  a  Coutrance, 

The  Queen's  first  move  was  to  intimate  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
she  meant  to  come  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  her  case 
should  be  next  discussed  there — meaning  to  go  in  state,  with  half  the 
population  of  London  at  her  heels.  He  sent  her  back  word  that,  as 
Speaker,  he  could  not  permit  her  to  enter  without  the  authority  of  the 
House,  for  which  she  must  previously  apply.  She  then  desired  that  he 
would  deliver  a  message  to  the  House  in  her  name,  but  he  tuld  her  that 
"the  House  did  not  receive  messages  from  aiiy  hoily  but  the  King,  un- 
less ihey  were  sent  as  answers  to  addresses  from  the  House."  So  far 
lie  was  correct;  but  I  think  he  was  quite  wrong  in  refusing  to  present 
a  petiltnn  from  her  to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  ihe  Constitution,  every 
subject  has  a  right  to  petition  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  a  peli- 
lion  can  only  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the  House.  I  have  there- 
fore ahvays  understood  the  rule  to  be  {and  I  have  myself  always  acted 
on  this  rule,)  thai  if  a  petition  is  respectfully  worded,  and  is  upon  a 
subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  any  member,  when  asked, 
is  bound,  in  ihs  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duty,  to  present  it, 
however  much  he  may  disapprove  of  its  prayer.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
although  Speaker  of  the  House,  has  in  all  respects  the  duties  and  pri- 
vileges  of  other  peers.  Lord  Eldon  staled,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  "  When  they  brought  a  petiiion  from  Iter,  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  by  me, — this  1  declined  also;  and  for  this  Messrs.  Grey,  Lans- 
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Oowne,  and  Hollanii  abused  me  pretty  haii<lsomely.  However,  I  don't 
think  that  I  suffered  much  by  all  that,  and  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  be 
employed  in  any  way  by  this  lady." 

The  Queen's  petition  being  presented  by  Lord  Dairre,  with  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  presenting  rjj,jjg  agn 
it  had  been  cast  upon  him,  an  entire  stranger  to  her  Ma-  <- 
jesty,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  when  he 
declined  to  present  the  petition,  he  cnteriained  no  objection  to  its  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
better  that  it  should  be  presented  by  any  other  noble  lord  rather  than 
by  himself;  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  induced 
him  to  pause,  and  he  had  not  three  minutes  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question:  he  would  sooner  suffer  death  than  admit  any  abatement  of 
the  principle,  that  a  person  accused  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  her  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  were  then  called  in  to  support  the  petition,  whieh  prayed 
that  Iheir  Lordships  would  not  prosecute  a  secret  inquiry  against  hers, 
—and  they  began  that  series  of  orations  in  her  defence,  which  raised 
the  reputation  of  British  forensic  eloquence. 

The  following  day,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  country 
from  the  disgrace  about  to  be  heaped  upon  it.  having  moved  to  discharge 
the  order  for  the  appointment  of  the  secret  committee,  which  had  hitherto 
suspended  its  operations,— the  Chancellor  ably  vindicated  the  propriety^ 
of  inquiry  after  the  communication  from  the  Throne,  and  thus  more  svo 
concluded :  "  For  my  own  part,  ray  Lords,  if  after  this  inquiry  further 
proceedings  should  be  deemed  necessary,  I  shall  enter  upon  them  in 
the  spirit  so  ably  described  by  an  eminent  English  Judge.t  who  declared 
that '  he  had  made  a  coveriant  with  God  and  himself,  that  neither  affection 
nor  any  other  undue  motive  should  ever  make  him  swerve  from  the 
strict  line  of  his  duly.'  In  that  spirit  I  have  always  continued  to  act 
during  the  past,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  act  for  the  future.  The  con- 
sciousness of  doing  so  will  be  the  best  consolation  1  can  possess,  if  I 
should  appear  to  the  friends  whom  I  esteem  to  act  wrongly,  and  will 
form  my  best  title  to  pardon  ai  the  hands  of  that  God  before  whose  tribu- 
nal all  mankind  mustsooner  or  later  stand  to  be  judged."|:  Lord  Grey's 
motion  was  negatived  hy  a  majority  of  103  to  47 .§  This  was  (he  first 
division  on  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  and  gave  great  confidence 
to  the  King's  party. 

The  secret  commillee  proceeded  to  open  the  Green  Bag.  and  in  a 
few  days  reporled  to  the  House,  "That  allegations,  supported  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  persons  in  various  rj^i^^  4.1 
situations  of  life,  and  residing  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  "■ 
appeared  to  be  calculated  so  deeply  to  affect  the  character  of  the  Queen, 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
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try,  iliat  it  was  indispensable  ihat  they  should  becorae  (he  subject  of  a 
solemn  inquiry  which  would  best  be  offecled  in  the  course  of  a  leaida- 

live  urn^pCfliTKT  ■**  ^ 


Lord  Dacre  having  next  day  presented  another  peiition  from  the 
queen,  praying  to  be  immediately  heard  by  her  counsel,  the  Chancellor 
r  July  5  "I  ^^"^  "  ^^  ^""l''  ^^  S'a''  '^  know  where  in  the  history  of 
-"  Parliament  it  was  to  be  found  that  counsel  were  admitted 
10  be  heard  against  a  measure  of  some  kind  or  oiher  not  yet  submitted 
lo  their  lordships,  but  which  some  nohle  lord  was  expeclecl  to  propose, 
rheir  lordships  differed  from  the  practice  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
hamenl,  by  allowing  a  peer  to  lay  a  bill  on  the  (able  without  asking  pre- 
vious leave  to  do  so;  and  would  they  now  hear  counsel  against  thil  pri- 
vilege of  the  peerage  r't  The  motion,  that  counsel  be  called  in,  was 
negatived  without  a  division.^ 

Lord  Lii-erpoolfonhwiih  introduced  the  "Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  her  Majesty,"  which,  reeiiing  ihat  "she  had  carried  on  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Bergarai.  her  menial  servant."  enacted  that  she 
should  be  "degraded  from  the  title  and  station  of  Queen,  and  thai  her 
marriage  with  the  King  should  be  dissolved."  After  her  counsel  had 
been  heard  at  the  bar  against  this  mode  of  proceeding,  ihe  bill  was  read 
a  farst  time,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  lime  on  ihe  17ih  of 
August,— when  the  preamble  was  lo  be  proved,  and  (he  "irial"  was  to 

In  Ihe  meanwhile,  Lord  Erskine  having  made  the  very  reasonable 
molion,  that  the  Queen  should  be  furnished  with  a  lief  of  the  witnesses 
10  be  produced  against  her,  the  Lord  Chancellor  resisted  it  with  a  long 
[JiTLV  14.]  ^P^^*^'"'  '"  ^^'''^h  ''s  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  which 
this  practice  produces  in  trials  for  treason, — insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  extended  lo  oiher  cases— and,  reminding  iheir  lordships 
that  the  rank  of  the  party  accused  should  noi  weigh  with  them— in  spite 
of  his  early  failure  in  quoting  Shakspeare,  exclaimed — 
"The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  €lies."§ 

He  might  have  recollected  that  ihc  Queen  was  substantially  charged 
with  hig)i  treason,  and  that  in  Scotland  (of  which  she  was  Queen' as 
well  as  of  England,)  no  criminal  of  any  degree  can  be  brought  lo  trial 
wiihoul  the  advantage  which  she  claimed. 

1  ihink  he  likewise  erred  in  resisiing  a  molion  afterwards  made  by 
j.ord  Erskine,  Dial  as  the  charge  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  -. 
extended  over  several  years,  and  over  many  countries  in  <-  "''^  ^^'J 
Europe  and  Asia,  she  should,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  her  defence, 
l.e  furnished  with  a  specification  of  the  limes  and  places  when  and  where 
the  offence  was  supposed  lo  have  been  commiiled.  The  Chancellor 
said,  "there  w^is  no  analogy  between  the  common  law  of  Ibis  country 
and  a  proceeding  before  Pariiaraenl;  and  his  noble  and  learned  friend 

■  2  Hansard,  167.  }lb.  199.  J  lb.  907.  §  lb.  MO. 
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had  not  pointeJ  out  a  single  inslancfi  in  wliicli,  in  a  proceeding  like  the 
present,  their  lordships  had  gone  ihe  length  to  which  iheir  lordships  were 
now  requested  to  go:  Ihe  demand  for  a  specification  was  unsupported 
by  any  principle,  and  unsanctioned  by  any  precedent."*  But  surely 
he  had  not  consulted  his  oracle,  Sir  William,  that  great  Consisiorial 
Judge,  who  would  have  told  him  that  in  an  ordinary  divorce  suit  the 
libel  must  arlieulaleiy  set  forth  the  charges — with  time  and  place—  and 
that  to  these  charges  the  proofs  are  confined.  Indeed,  by  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House  of  Peers,  a  bill  to  dissolve  a  marriage  for  adultery 
cannot  be  introduced  till  there  has  been  a  sentence  of  divorce  a  mensd 
el  thoTO  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  after  such  specific  allegations  esta- 
blished by  evidence. 

These  violations  of  ihe  sacred  principles  of  impartial  justice  excited 
much  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  parly  accused,  and  inclined  the  public 
lo  be  incredulous  to  the  formidable  ease  that  was  afterwards  made  out 
against  her. 

When  the  trial  actually  began,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  it. 
Lord  Eldon's  conduct  as  President  of  the  Uourt  was  much  lo  be  ad- 
mired; displaying  cot  only  dignity  and  ability,  but  impartiality  and 
candour.  In  the  inidsi  of  great  provocation,  he  aiways  preserved  his 
equanimity;  and  while  he  firmly  checked  the  irregularities  of  counsel 
when  they  exceeded  the  latitude  lo  be  fairly  expected  in  the  discharge 
of  their  arduous  duly,  he  treated  them  wilh  uniform  courtesy.  He 
summoned  to  his  aid  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  many  diffi- 
cult questions  of  evidence  which  arose  he  always  decided  according  to 
their  opinion.  I  must,  likewise,  point  out  his  high  merit,  by  which 
every  good  lawyer  must  be  struck,  in  framing  the  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  these  sages.  It  should  be  remembered,  (hat,  being  oniy  ad- 
viser), there  is  a  jealousy  in  putting  lo  them  in  the  concrete  the  very 
point  which  ihe  House  is  lo  decide,  and  that  ihey  are  generally  con- 
pulied  by  an  abstract  question  arising  out  of  a  supposititious  case.  Some 
dexterity  may  be  evinced  by  ihe  framing  of  such  questions,  so  as  lo 
i)blain  an  answer  which  may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  framer;  bul  Lord 
Eldon — in  his  imaginary  ejeclmenis  and  trials  upon  ejectments — wilh 
ihe  greatest  fairness  and  felicity  submitted  the  exael  matter  in  contro- 
versy for  their  advice,  withoul  the  slighlesi  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  answer  might  operate.t  Amidst  the  humiliation  caused  by 
the  proceeding,  it  was  consolatory  to  observe,  not  only  ihe  unexampled 
display  of  lalent  at  the  Bar,  bul,  though  the  contending  parties  were  so 
unequal,  the  strict  regard  lo  the  rules  of  law  and  to  the  principles  of 
Lnlighlened  criminal  procedure  exhibited  by  the  Court. 

When  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  closed.  Lord  Eldon  very 
properly  resisted  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  laud- 
able zeal  for  his  client, — that  he  should  then  be  allowed  to  open  the 
evidence  for  the  defence,  wiih  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  to  euable  him  to 

*  2  Hansard,  576. 

f  Our  Law  of  Evidence  was  miieli  enriched  by  the  dpcisions  in  the  "  Queen's 
Case,"— although  two  or  three  of  them  have  since  been  doubted. 
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adduce  ii; — or  that  he  should  be  allowed  lo  divide  his  address  into  tivo 
halves — one  commenting  on  the  evidence  already  given,  to  be  spoken 
immediaielj' — and  the  other,  opening  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  to  be 
spoken  after  the  adjournment.  The  natural  anxiety  was,  that  the 
powerful  summing  up  of  the  King's  case  by  the  Solicitor  General. 
Copley,  should  not  remain  so  long  unanswered ;  but  the  alternative  was 
very  fairly  given,  lo  adjourn  at  the  coacluaion  of  it  for  as  long  a  time 
aa  her  Majesty  should  require  to  prepare  fully  for  her  defence,  or  to 
proceed  continuously  till  her  defence  should  be  closed.  A  delay  till  the 
3d  of  October  was  asked  by  her  Majesty's  counsel,  and  to  lliaC  day  the 
House  adjourned. 

While  Lord  Eldon  was  exhibiting  so  much  coolness  on  the  woolsack, 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  some  very  absurd  attempts  personally  to  annoy 
him  by  the  worst-judging  section  of  the  Queen's  friends,  who  {among 
other  schemes)  projected  purchasing  for  her  use  the  house  next  to  his, 
in  Hamilton  Place,  where  it  was  intended  (hat  she  should  keep  a  court, 
the  mob  mounting  guard  over  her. 

Having  heard  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  intended,  on  a  specious 
representation,  lo  assist  her  in  procuring  this  place  of  residence,  he  ac- 
tually wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  threatening  instantly 
to  resign  if  Ihey  did : — 
"My  dear  Loud, 

"I  understand  upon  inquiry  that  the  transaction  as  to  the  Hamilton 
Place  house  cannot  lake  effect  without  Government  making  tliemselves 
a  party  to  it.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  slate  any  thing  offensively, 
but  I  cannot  but  express  my  confidence  that  Government  will  not  aid  a 
project  which  must  remove  the  Chancellor  from  bis  house  the  next 
hour  that  it  takes  effect,  and  from  his  ofHee  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
confident  that  !  can  satisfy  you  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
of  me  that  I  should  adopt  any  other  conduct  if  this  matter  takes  effect, 
much  as  I  should  in  every  way  wish  to  prove  myself, 

"Yours,  most  truly, 

"Eldon," 

Lord  Liverpool  withdrew  the  assistance  of  Government  from  the 
scheme ;  but  il  was  about  lo  be  completed  by  means  of  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription,— when  il  was  defeated,  after  the  terms  had  actually  been 
agreed  upon,  by  Lord  Eldon  himself  becoming  the  purchaser,  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  In  consequence,  he  wrote  lo  his  daugbler, — "1  had  no 
other  means  of  prepenling  the  destruction  of  my  present  house  as  a  place 
in  which  1  could  live,  or  which  any  body  else  could  lake.  The  pur- 
chase-money is  large;  but  1  have  already  had  such  offers,  that  I  shall 
Dot.  I  think,  lose  by  it." 

He  now  went  to  enjoy  some  repose  al  Encombe.  On  his  journev 
thither  he  was  conslanl'ly  saluted  by  cries  of  "  Queen  Caroline  for  ever !" 
and  in  ihe  country  he  found  that  public  opinion  was  all  against  ihe 
King,  the  people  saying  sweepingly,  "  Iialians  are  not  lo  be  believed." 
He  was  still  confident,  however,  in  his  tribunal,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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one  misgiving— Ihe  dread  of  repriminaiion.  On  tliia  subject  he  wroM; 
ihe  loJlowiiig  leiler  to  Sic  William,  in  wliich  hia  reasoning  ia  most 
sophistical,  and  ia  evidenlly  al  variance  with  his  own  private  convic- 

"  I  have  long  thought  thai  the  effect  of  recrimination  will  be  produced, 
even  if  evidence  of  recrimination  should  be  refused.  But  I  wanted 
some  scrap,  to  enable  me  to  argue  the  poinl  whether  it  should  be  re- 
fused, for  I  can  hardly  escape  without  being  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing about  it.  In  ordinary  bills  of  divorce,  they  are  not  tendered  to  [be 
House  in  the  first  instance  by  a  lord;  the  husbanti  petitions  for  leave  to 
have  a  bill  brought  in:  the  proceeding  is  therefore  in  the  nature  ot  his 
suit.  As  against  him,  it  is  fair  to  show  that  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved  ; 
he  is  a  party,  in  somewhat  of  a  strict  sense,  in  the  pioceeding;  he  baa 
therefore  no  right  lo  complain  if  his  actions  are  examined  in  that  pro- 
ceeding; of  his  actions.  Commons,  Lords,  and  King  are  to  judge.  Bui 
in  this  proceeding,  the  King  is  no  petitioning  party  {more  than  one 
foolish  thing  has  been  said  by  those  who  should  not  have  said  it,  at- 
tending to  this  circumstance) — the  bill  is  not  brought  in  upon  leave  at 
his  suit—a.  lord  brings  it  in  upon  his  own  responsibility — might  bring 
it  whether  he  wOdt!  or  not — he  has  not,  as  a  petitioner,  placed  himself 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  has  submitted  his  actions  to  eXaniinalion  in 
a  proceeding  in  which  he  can  repel  imputation  by  proof,  even  if,  as  a 
King,  he  could  submit  his  actions  to  examination — he  has  iioihing  to 
do,  in  form  and  upon  principle,  with  the  proceeding,  till  the  bill  is 
tendered  to  him  for  his  assent  to  what  Commons  advise  and  Lords  ad- 
vise: they  can't  try  his  condnct.  The  received  notion,  that  this  would 
be  treason  if  committed  here,  is  lo  be  looked  to.  Suppose  it  had  been 
committed  here,  adultery  on  bis  part  would  have  been  no  defence — 
could  not  have  been  given  in  evidence.  See  iben  what  would  be  the 
case ; — she  is  convicted — does  he  pardon,  so  as  to  save  her  life !  If  he 
can't  have  a  divorce  because  of  adultery  on  his  part,  he  must  either  lei 
the  law  take  its  course  against  her,  and  divorce  by  execution,  or  lake 
the  pardoned  traitor  lo  his  arms  to  love  and  to  cherish.  NotwiihStand- 
ing  all  that  can  be  said,  I  should,  if  I  was  lo  decide  to-day,  argue  the 
case  as  if  recrimination  had  been  proved.  But  il  is  very  essential  to 
setde  the  point  whether  il  shall  be  admitted:  for,  whatever  notoriety 
[here  may  be  in  this  case,  it  would  be  monstrous  in  «  possible  case  to 
admit  it:  the  case  for  insiance  in  which,  after  shameful  notorious  adul- 
tery in  a  wife,  the  husband,  suing  for  a  divorce,  had  in  a  single  instance, 
in  an  unfortunate  moment,  sinned, — righteous  allogeiher  before  his  wife's 
adultery." 

He  here  admits,  that  if  the  bill  had  been  introduced  al  Ihe  King's 
suit,  recrimination  could  not  be  refused;  and  he  is,  obliged  lo  resorl  lo 
ihe  miserable  subterfuge,  that  the  bill  was  brought  in  by  a  lord,  on  his 
own  responsibility — forgetting,  that  in  point  of  form,  even,  as  well  as 
substance,  the  King  was  the  petitioner,  or  aclor,  by  (he  message  he  had 
sent  along  with  the  "  green  bag."  Then  the  supposition,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding was  hke  a  criminal  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  where  the  per- 
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sonal  coikI         f   1      p  1       h    h      p     fi      ff 

rhargeil,  w      IJ  b  I  ly         h    h     f 

bui  wiih  all  I  ghp  fhpdg 

To  sucli  in  yhd  tjjhgl  fm 

ill  combaii  g  !  I  f    I  g        h  d  h 

kw  of  God      d  m  d  f   f      d    11    1    m         h  dy  i      M 

ters  were  n         b  1  ggl       lo    b        f     1  m 

When  th    H  f        h      d  m  d    h 

rOcT.3.1     P  Ihddpl  —    hh 

-'  It  inainia  ed  I  he  ev  dence  had  been  dosed,  and  every 
thing  had  been  urcred  by  le  co  isel  on  either  side,  whicb  could 
TNov  Si  ^^  ™S&f  ed  by  zeal  learning  and  genius.  The  question 
\        '^    '->     being  t  e     p    ,      Tha    this  bill   be  now  read  a  second 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  leaving  the  woolsack,  delivered  a  long  and  able 
speech  in  support  of  it.  After  vindicating  the  mode  of  proceeding  by 
•■  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,"  which  he  said  was  very  favourable  lo 
the  accused  parly,  and  arguing  thai  the  Queen  had  not  been  prejudiced 
by  a  refusal  of  "a  list  of  ihe  witnesses,"  or  a  "specilicaiion,"  such  as 
she  had  demanded,  or  by  any  of  her  supposed  grievances,  he  took  a 
masterly  view  of  the  evidence,  and  contended,  that  while  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  disbelieve  the  witnesses  whose  credit  had  been  im- 
peached,—according  to  all  the  rules  of  inference  by  which  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  guided  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  the  case  was  abundandy 
established  hy  evidence  allowed  to  be  sinceie.  Without  having  once 
shed  lears,  or  appealed  lo  his  conscience,  he  thus  concluded  in  a  very 
manly  and  dignified  strain; — 

"  One  word  more,  my  Lords,  and  I  have  done.  As  fo  what  has 
passed  or  is  passing  out  of  diiora,  I  will  lake  no  notice  of  it,  for  I  am 
not  supposed  to  hear  it,  or  lo  know  any  thing  about  it;  only  this  I  will 
say,  that,  whatever  has  happened,  or  whatever  may  happen,  I  will  per- 
fiirm  my  duty  here.  But  in  the  course  of  this  solemn  inquiry,  your 
Lordships  have  heard  from  the  bar  of  this  House  what  I  was  very  sorry 
10  hear,  and  what  I  believe  was  never  before  addressed  to  a  court  of 
justice.  Something  like  a  threat  was  held  out  to  your  Lordships,  that 
if  yoM  passed  judgment  against  the  Queen,  you  would  never  have  the 
power  of  passing  another  Judgment.  1  do  not  profess  lo  use  the  words 
•  ■(  Ihe  speaker,  but  the  impression  is  distinct  upon  my  mind.  My 
Lords,  however  ihaf  may  be,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  declare,  that 
an  address  of  such  a  nature,  such  an  address  of  intimidation  to  any  court 
<.f  justice,  was  never  until  this  hour  considered  to  be  consistent  with  the 
<luiy  of  an  advocate;  and  that  such  an  address,  whether  an  advocate  has 
a  right  to  make  it  or  not,  ought  lo  have  no  effect  whatever  on  your 
Lordships.  You  stand  here  as  the  great  and  acknowledged  protectors 
of  Ihe  liberties,  the  character,  the  honour,  and  the  lives  of  yoiu  fellow- 
subjects,  and  you  cannot  disclfarge  that  high  trust  a  moment  longer  than 
while  you  can  say  to  one  another,— and  for  myself,  if  I  had  not  a  mo- 
ment longer  to  live,  1  would  say  lo  you,--'  Be  just  and  fear  not!'    My 
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LorJs,  I  know  ihc  |ieople  of  this  country.  I  am  sure  ihal,  if  your  Lord- 
ships <io  your  duly  to  tlieiii,  by  preserving  liieir  liberties  and  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  handed  down  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  the 
lime  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  do  iheir  duty  to  you:  when  they 
will  acknowledge  that  those  who  are  inresied  with  (he  great  judicial 
I'unctions  of  the  stale  ought  firmly  lo  meet  all  the  reproaches  to  which 
the  faithful  performance  of  those  functions  may  expose  themj  lo  court 
no  popiilariiy;  to  do  (heir  duly,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  lo  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  who  guides  the  feelings  ami  actions  of  men, 
and  directs  the  course  and  consequences  of  all  human  affairs."* 

On  the  division,  after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  only  of  28. t 

Lord  Liverpool,  and  most  of  his  colleagues,  now  cried  "Craven;" 
but  Lord  Eldon,  whose  courage  ever  grew  with  difficulty,  like  a  sioiii 
champion,  was  eager  lo  coniijiue  the  combat,  and  thus  unbosomed  him- 
self to  Sir  ■William:— 
"  Dkar  Brother, 

"  1  complain  not  only  of  a  deadly  want  of  energy  in  the  public,  but 
a  want  of  it  in  the  Administration.  Moat  expressly  I  romplained  of 
the  hitter  want.  I  think,  if  the  latter  did  not  exist,  we  should  not  see 
quite  so  much  of  the  former;  whereas  most  of  those  who  are  infected 
with  the  latter,  attribule  their  own  conduct,  I  think  erroneously,  to 
necessity  arising  out  of  the  apathy  of  the  former. 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  Ministers  can  help  the  propagation  of  re- 
ports ?  How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  avoid  delerminalions,  in  given 
cases,  to  go,  out  ?  Their  friends,  as  they  call  ibemselves,  are  constantly 
complaining  that  the  Cabinet  don't  let  them  know  how  much  they  make 
a  point  of  this  or  that  matter,  excusing  their  lukewarmness  and  their 
non-atlendance,  because  they  were  not  informed  that  this  or  that  point 
was  material ;  if  they  had  been  so  informed,  oh !  they  would  have  been 
in  their  places,  and  have  given  the  most  entire  support!  Ministers  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  state  upon  what  they  put  iheir  existence,  lo  those 
they  believe  lo  be  their  friends;  but  it  docs  so  happen  that  some  of 
those  whom  they  fancy  to  be  such  are  living  with  all  parlies,  wishing 
to  be  well  with  sll  parties,  and,  therefore,  some  studiously  and  some  by 
surprise  upon  themselves,  giving  to  the  opponents  of  Ministers  the  in- 
formation which  Ministers  meant  lo  give  exclusively  to  friends,  and 
which  they  have  been  compelled  lo  give  them.  It  is  some  such  friend 
who  has  told  Brougham,  or  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  what  has 

been  told  to  Lady ,  who  has  been  as  willing  as  any  body  to  keep 

herself  out  of  a  scrape,  of  being  a  whness  on  a  late  occasion.  If  Minis- 
ters do  mean  to  insist  upon  ihe  Clueen's  being  kept  out  of  the  liturgy, 
could  they  permit  all  whom  ihey  call  friends  to  be  pledging  themselves, 
before  Parliament  meets,  that  they,  (heir  friends,  will  make  no  point  of 
Ihe  Lilurgy?  The  King  maybe  false,  but  he  has  told  me  twenty 
times,  and  within  these  forty-eight  hours  once,  that  lie  will  take  no 

'  3  Hansard,  1439.  t  1^3  lo  U5. 
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Miniatry  that  will  inlrodiice  her  into  llie  Liturgy.     J  liave  no  reason  to 
believe,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  King  has  sent  for  Lord  Spencer. 

"  I  only  add,  that  1  know  the  Ministers  think  they  have  been  driven 
by  lukewarmness  of  friends  (excnaing  il  by  eoniplaining  (hat  communi- 
cations were  not  made  to  them  of  points  on  which  they  put  their  ex- 
istence) to  communicate  what  it  may  now  be  represented  to  have  been 
very  foolish  to  communicate.  I  think  withdrawing  the  bill,  if  any  thing 
has  that  effect,  is  what  will  destroy  the  Administration,  to  whatever 
cause  the  friends  or  foes  of  Administration,  or  neutrals,  may  attribute 

Lord  Eldon  prevailed  so  far,  that  the  bill  was  carried  through  another 
stage;  but  in  the  commiiiee  it  encountered  fresh  difficulties,  from  a  re- 
ligions scruple  respecting  the  divorae  clause,  on  which  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Prelates  were  divided  in  opinion— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Llandaff  speaking  for  it;  and  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Tuam,  and  the  Bishops  of  Chester,  Worcester, 
and  Peterborough  against  it.  In  sad  perplexity,  Lord  Eldon  proposed 
10  omit  the  divorce  clause  altogether,  so  that  the  bill  might  only  degrade 
ihe  Queen  from  her  royal  rank  and  dignity,  without  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage: but  many  of  ihe  King's  friends  objected  to  his  being  placed  in 
the  unprecedented  condition  of  continuing  the  husband  of  a  woman  con- 
victed of  adultery;  and  some  of  her  friends  said  that,  though  they  be- 
lieved her  innocent,  they  would  vole  for  the  clause,  that  the  bill  might 
be  defeated  by  il. 

The  Committee  dividing  on  the  queslion,  "  That  the  divorce  clause 
stand  part  of  the  bUI,"  the  costents  were  129,  the  not  contents,  62, 
— Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  all  the  Ministers  voting  in  the 
minority.* 

When  the  division  was  over.  Lord  Holland  seated  himself  beside 
Lord  Eldon  on  the  woolsack,  and  said  to  him, — "  Lord  Chancellor, 
your  bishops  have  made  but  an  indifferent  figure  to-night, — one-half  of 
tliem  saying  that  a  man  will  be  damned  if  under  certain  circumstances 
he  lives  with  his  wife;  and  the  other  half,  that  he  will  be  damned  if, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  he  puis  her  away."  Lord  Chancellor: 
"  I  am  only  ceriain  of  one  thing,  which  is — that  th(y  will  all  be 
damned." 

Undismayed,  he  was  for  pushing  the  bill  forward,  and  sending  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  with 
which  it  was  threatened  there;  but,  at  a  Cabinet  held  in  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  November.  Lord  Liverpool  peremptorily  declared  his  resolu- 
tion not  to  proceed  farther  with  the  measure.  Lord  Eldon  maintained 
his  own  opinion  with  boldness,  and  some  hot  words  seem  to  have 
passed  between  Ihem.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
House  by  taking  a  division  on  the  third  readmg,  the  Chancellor  having 
first  tried  (o  iix  waverers  by  agam  remmding  them  of  the  evidence  of 
the  unimpeached  wilnesses,  and  the  neressarj  inferences  to  be  drawn 

•  3  Hatt'arJ,  t72G. 
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He  accordingly  spoke  very  emphatically  in  the  debale  on  the  third 
reatling.  contending,  that  no  peer  who  had  voled  for    „„  -^ 

the  second  reading,  and  thus  declared  his  conviciion  L^*^^'  ^'''  ^^^""J 
of  the  Queen's  guilt,  could  now  be  justified  in  withdrawing  his  support 
Irom  it.     He  said: — 

■'  Are  there  any  of  your  Lordships  who,  on  such  a  subject,  will  not 
besniisfied  with  circumstantial  evidence?  Murders  are  proved  lo  thesa- 
lisfaciion  of  juries  by  circumsfaniial  evidence.  !  recoiled  a  case  in  vi-hicli 
a  man  was  found  dead  in  the  iiighway— shot  through  ihe  head — the 
wadding  of  the  pistol  cioited  Jn  his  hair;  on  the  head  being  washed,  a 
piece  of  paper  was  found  unconsumed;  this  proved  to  be  part  of  a  bal- 
lad ;  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  found  in  (he  pucket  of  another  person, 
who  was  apprehended  on  suspicinn  of  being  the  murderer.  Was  noi 
this  a  safer  ground  for  couoiciioii  Iban  ihe  oaih  of  a  man  swearing  ihat 
he  saw  the  shot  fired?  Suppose  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  interrupted 
in  a  criminal  purpose,  and  afterwards  lock  themselves  up  in  a  room  for 
some  hours,  or  are  found  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  what  infer- 
ence is  to  be  drawn  ?  I>aying  aside  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  Demont, 
•■iiu\  (hat  class  of  witnesses, — if  there  is  not  enough  remaining  to  estab- 
lish the  cliai^e,  1  have  grievously  erred  in  allowing  divorce  bills  to 
jiiiss  through  this  House.  But  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  of  your  Lordships  lo  lay  your  hands 
on  your  heart  and  say, '  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour.'  "* 

When  he  sat  down,  Lord  Liverpool  ihrew  lo  him  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
ihe  following  words; — "  Most  admirably !  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  it — and  sorry  if  what  I  said  last  night  gave  you  pain."t 

Nevertheless,  upon  a  division,  the  third  reading  was  carried  only  by 
a  majority  of  nine.;]: 

Thereupon  Lord  Liverpool,  instead  of  moving  "That  this  bill  do 
pass,"  said,  that  "  Had  the  third  reading  been  carried  by  as  considera- 
ble a  number  as  the  second  reading,  he  and  his  noble  colleagues  would 
have  fell  it  their  duly  to  persevere  in  the  bill,  and  lo  submit  it  lo  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
however,  and  with  opinions  so  nearly  balanced — just  exemplified  by 
their  Lordships — ihey  had  come  lo  the  determination  to  proceed  no 
farther  with  it,"  He  accordingly  moved,  "  That  the  farlher  considera- 
lion  of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to  this  day  six  months." 

Lord  Eldon  put  the  question  from  the  woolsack,  and  with  an  abject 
countenance  said,  "  The  contents  have  it," 

Heartily  dissatisfied  with  the  issue,  and  with  his  brethren  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  thus  addressed  his  daughter: — 

"I  thought  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 

•  3  Hansard,  1739, 

t  On  the  back  of  this  was  found  the  following  memorandum: — "Liverpool 
asked  me  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  circumstantial  evidence  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Queen's  trial.  I  did  bo.  He  then  handed  this  to  me,  apologizing  for 
angry  language  at  the  Cabinet  the  night  beforCj  when  he  communicated  his  in- 
tention of  relinquishing  the  husiness," 

t  108  to  99.    3  Hansard,  1T44. 
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Lords  to  dose  the  most  solemii  inquiry  ever  entertained  in  that  House 
by  doing  nothing.  The  bill  should  eidier  have  been  rejected  or  pasaec!. 
But  lo  have  upon  our  Journals  four  different  resolutions,  all  founded 
upon  our  avowed  conviction  of  lier  guilt,  and  then  neither  to  withdraw 
those  resolutions,  nor  to  act  upon  ihem,  appears  lo  me  perfei-tly  absurd, 
and,  both  lo  the  country  and  to  her.  unjust.  To  her,  surely  it  is  so. 
We  condemn  her  four  times;  she  desires  at  our  bar  ihat  we  will  allow 
her  to  be  heard  in  her  defence  before  the  Oommona;  we  will  neither 
do  that,  nor  withdraw  our  condemnations;  for,  ihough  the  bill  is  with- 
drawn, the  votes  of  condemnation  remain  upon  our  Journals.  This  iw 
surely  not  pretty  iteatmenl  for  a  lady.  Report  says,  that  in  a  petition, 
which  Lord  Daere  would  have  presented  if  die  bill  had  not  been  with- 
drawn, she  signs  herself  thus— 

'Caroline,  Qubbn  in  spite  of  you.' 
This  thing,  which  has  so  long  kept  the  coiiiitry  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
will  probably  die  away,  like  all  other  nine  days'  wonders— except  thai. 
when  Parhament  meets,  MinMer^  wdl  be  abused  heiiuly,  and  somt 
wiines-ies  on  both  sides  wdl  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  " 

He  was  mtsUken  m  supposing  thnt  the  memorv  ol  this  scindaloiis 
proceeding  would  so  soon  pass  away,  lor  it  produi,ed  a  deep  disgusi 
in  Ihe  public  mind,  which  was  not  effjced  during  the  current  'e't!".— 
and  not  until  examples  of  purity  and  of  all  the  dnmesiic  sirlues  had  af 
lerwards  been  displayed  on  the  throne,  was  it  ihit  the  people  of  thi- 
country  were  again  afleclionaiely  attached  to  ihe  monarr-hica!  govern 
menl  under  which  thej  and  their  forefathers  had  so  long  flourished 
Lord  Eldon  himstlf,  though  liiile  gnen  to  change  his  opinion,  or  lo 
confess  ihat  he  had  been  wrong,  seems  in  his  latter  dajs  to  have  re 
Kretied  "  the  proceedings  upon  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  again'i 
Queen  Cirohne,"— which  he  goes  so  fir  as  to  denominate— "  proceed 
ings,  perkt^s  more  just  than  prudent  "*  Happdv,  I  am  not  talle  1 
upon  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  ac 
cused,  or  to  say  how  far  hei  disregard  ol  the  opinion  of  others,  and  hci 
habitual  refusal  lo  submit  to  the  conventioml  rustrainis  imposed  upon 
her  rank  and  sex  mav,  in  her  case,  repel  the  inference  usoallv  drawn 
from  certain  tran'gresMons  of  the  niles  of  delicacy,  and  so  redeem  her 
from  the  highest  imputation  ol  miaconduot  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
ill  usage  she  experienced  lu  the  e^rlv  p^rt  of  her  mirried  litf  then 
probably  would  have  been  little  hesitaiion  in  coming  lo  an  unfavourabh 
conclusion  upon  the  evidence  produced  against  her,  and  in  that  ca*.? 
whatever  the  fact  might  he,  she  would  have  had  no  jnst  reason  to  com 
plain  for  a  woman  must  he  prepared  to  see  the  infLrences  di.wn 
agamst  her  whuh  niturally  ari^e  from  the  siluilions  in  which  sht 
chooses  to  place  hersell,  and  if  she  has  raised  a  general  belief  of  gud! 
It  IS  really  not  very  importmt  to  others  that  she  rel  uns  a  consciousnesis 
ia  her  own  breast  of  not  having  actually  consummated  her  infidehly. 

•  Anecdote  Book. 
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This  was  the  most  wretclied  part  of  Lord  Eldoii'a  life.  His  suf- 
ferings must  liave  been  malerially  aggravaied  by  the  consideration  lliat 
the  individual  whom  he  was  now  called  upon  to  villify  and  (o  degrade 
was  the  same  Caroline  of  Brunswick  who  received  him  so  hospiiahly 
Bi  BJacliheath — and  he  must  have  felt  some  envy  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Canning  sacrificing  office,  and  daring  the  King's  displeasure,  rather 
than  assist  in  the  proceedings  against  her. 


CHAPTER  CCV. 


rCTlON   < 
£  YEAR  1S33. 


DdRiN'G  the  Christmas  vacation  which  followed  the  Qncen's  trial, 
Lord  Eldon  enjoyed  a  short  repose  at  Encombe;  and,  after  .  .„„„  , 
the  exciting  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  took  I-**"'  J 

delight  in  meditaiing  for  honrs  together  on  the  hearth,  "  with  the  fancy 
very  bnsy  in  finding  out  likenesses  of  the  human  visage  in  ihe  fire," 
lie  concludes  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  giving  an  account  of  this  "sleep 
of  the  mind,"  by  announcing  his  speedy  return  to  the  turmoils  of  busi- 
ness; "  In  an  hour's  time  I  shall  he  among  the  lawyers,  who  are  no 
favourites  of  yonrs;  and  I  would  much  rather  see  my  poinlers,  &c., 
and  listen  (o  the  sounds  with  which  they  express  their  joy  at  seeing 
tlieir  master,  than  to  the  eloquence  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  babblers, 
to  whom  now,  for  a  long  lime  possibly,  I  must  lend  unwilling  ears.  I 
say  possibly,  because,  till  ihe  temper  of  Parliament  is  tried  in  the  sub- 
sequent week,  our  fate  remains  mighty  uncertain." 

The  zeal  of  the  Whigs  in  opposing  the  "  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penallies" 
no  doubt  had  been  sharpened  by  the  hope  that  the  Ministry  would  be 
either  beaten  in  Parliament  by  persisting  in  it,  or  would  quarrel  with 
the  King  by  abandoning  it — so  that  either  way  their  gain  was  certain. 
But  Lord  Liverpool  baffled  them  completely.  The  King,  upon  reflec- 
tion, became  satisfied  that  more  could  hardly  have  been  done  to  gratify 
him;  and  his  Majesty  looked  with  some  displeasure  on  Sir  John  Leach, 
by  whose  sanguine  prophecies  he  had  been  buoyed  up.  For  his  pre- 
sent servants  lie  had  no  great  regard ;  but  he  decidedly  preferred  them 
to  ihe  "  early  friends,"  against  whom  he  was  now  much  exasperated, 
as  ihey  had  defeated  him  in  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  and  he  im 
pnted  their  conduct  to  purely  factious  motives.     The  -  -. 

Queen's  popularity  likewise  considerably  declined  when  L*  ^  ''-''J 
her  dangers  were  over;  the  excesses  of  the  multitude  enlisted  in  her 
cause  had  excited  alarm  in  the  minds  of  moderate  men,  and  a  general 
feeling  prevailed  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  public  lianquilhtj 
to  rally  round  the  Government. 

VOL.  vii.  20 
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For  these  reasons  the  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  expected  to 
be  so  stormy,  and  to  which  Lord  Eldon  had  looked  forward  with  so 
much  apprehension,  was  one  of  the  quietest  known  for  many  years. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  delivered  a  very  elaborate  argument  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  prove  tlie  illegality  of  the  continued  exclusion  of  the 
Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy;  but  a  resolution  to  ihateflect  was  there 
negatived  by  a  large  majority,*  and,  when  the  subject  came  lo  be  men- 
rr  2fi  1  ''""^^  '"  ^^^  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Eldon,  giving  no  rea- 
L  ■  ■-'  sons,  contented  himself  with  dopmaiically  asserting  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  "  after  having  obtained  every  information  that  could  be 
acquired,  and  applied  lo  it  the  deepest  research. "t 

The  only  serious  difEcully  to  be  encountered  was  "Catholic  Eman- 
cipation," which  beg      t  me        ery  f  rmidable  aspect      Hiiberto 
there  had  been  only  R  ra 
resolutions  for  taking                 m  m 
But  a  bill  for  remov    g                  d                                              H 
Commons,  and  {hor                        )                        p 
Lord  Eldon,  at  the                       H                                  MP 
auihor.     His  lords                    d                                            m 
self-command.     On 
broken  voice,  the 
lordships  was  asked        d 
it  would  be  impossi                         m 
ficalions,  ever  to  in              m 
best  reflection  on  th 

When  the  motio  d       d  — 

inducing  the  Duke       Y  d  d  g 

any  change  in  "  th  C  6  8  h 

iivered  what  is  cons  h     g  g 

after  praising  the  old  Whig  peers,  who  had  framed  the  Act  of  Setils- 
ment,  with  Ibis  earnest  prayer ;  "  May  1  e  poiter  y  of  those  noble 
lords  find,  in  the  preservation  of  our  p  e»ienl  la  vs  n  those  wise  and 
fnndanienlal  laws  which  require  the  Tl  one  tl  e  (  overnment,  and  the 
Churcli  lo  be  unalterably  and  for  ever  Pro  eslant  that  solid  security  for 
their  liberties  which  they  can  never  f  nd  exolud  a  a  Papist  from  the 
throne,  but  surrounding  a  Protestant  K  ng  v  tl  j  op  sh  advisers  ! "  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  what  was  considered  the  auspicious  majority  of 

THIRTY-NINE.  J 

Next  day  Lord  Eldon  wrote  to  Sir  William  :  "  The  Duke  of  York 
rA  i-r  1S91  1  has  done  more  to  quieUhis  matter  than  every  thing 

LAPRiL  17,  laji.j  ^^j  together.  It  has  had  a  great  effect.  I  have  no- 
thing further  (o  delay  your  drinking  to  the  '  thiuty-nine,  who  saved 
the  THIRTY-NINE  articles' — a  very  fashionable  toast"  Shortly  after, 
being  requested  by  hini  to  correct  and  publish  his  speech,  he  wrote 
back  an  answer,  showing  his  uneasy  suspicions  of  Lord  Liverpool's 

*  4  Hansard,  219.  t  lb.  799.  t  159  lo  120,  5  Hanaard,  356. 
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sincerity,  and  his  own  resolution,  which  being  really  founded  on  prin- 
ciple, ewer  proved  indomilable;— "1  have  no  great  appetite  for  print- 
ing.* At  Ihe  same  time,  the  papers  have  printed  such  nonsense,  that  I 
am  uneasy  about  il.  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 
To  please  Grenville,  lie  makes  a  RegiLis  Professor,— friend  to  the  Catho- 
lics. To  please  Lansdowne,  he  makes  a  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Regius 
Trofessor,— friend  to  the  Catholics.  He,  therefore,  I  dare  say,  will  not 
stir  a  siep  beyond  pronouncing  in  words  his  speech.  I  am  not  quite 
content  wilh  this — and  yet  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  Bui  what  lie  does 
or  does  not  do,  I  think,  should  not  regulate  me.  Can  a  man  who  makes 
such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  we  have,  and  two  such  Regius  Profes- 
sors aiid  such  a  bishop,  be  serious?  With  me  this  thing  about  the 
Catholics  is  not  a  matter  of  consistency,  but  of  conscience.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  religious  matters,  I  cannot  otherwise  regard  it."t 

The  only  other  measure  which  excited  much  interest  during  the  pre- 
sent session  was  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
This  Lord  Ekion  strenuously  opposed,  although  it  was  supported  by  his 
colleagues.  He  aait!  that "  the  present  bill  was  eomplelely  irreconcilable 
with  tile  law  and  constitution  of  this  country.  It  was  'a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,'  and  an  ex  post  facto  law,  for  it  inflicted  on  innocent  men 
the  punishment  due  only  to  the  guilty,  and  a  severer  punishment  than 
any  existing  law  provides  for  the  guilty. "J  However,  on  the  ground, 
not  ofpnnishing  crime,  but  of  taking  the  elective  franchise  from  a  place 
which  could  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it  longer  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  public,  the  bill  passed,  and  formed  a  precedent  for  the  bill 
to  disfranchise  Sudbury,  lately  carried  through  with  the  sanction  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

As  the  session  drew  to  a  close,  preparations  began  to  be  made  with 
a  view  to  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  which  the  Queen's  arrival  had 
inlerrupted  the  preceding  year.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Eldon  was  very 
filly  raised  to  an  Earldom.  He  said  that  "  George  IIL  and  George  IV. 
had  previously  often  pressed  the  dignity  upon  him,  and  that  even  now 
liis  '  young  master'  was  obliged  to  say,  'If  you  wili  not  make  out  your 
own  patent,  1  will  get  some  one  else  to  do  it;  and  when  I  send  it  lo 
you,  I  will  see  if  you  dare  to  return  it.'"  He  sent  a  formal  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  Majesty  and  received  an  answer  testifying  the  favour  in 
which  he  was  then  held, 

»  It  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  as  corrected  by  liimEelf,  and  it  is  reprinted  in 
Hansard,  v.  235. 

t  In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  an  application  for  a  place  for  an  idle  yovine 
lawyer,  he  gives  such  admirable  advice  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it  :-- 
^'  The  truth  is,  that  upon  F.  there  ranst  be  impressed  the  necessity  of  his  work- 
ing for  himself.  These  lads,  who  give  each  other  great  dinners,  with  their  ciaret, 
champagne,  &o,,  must  learn  that  this  will  not  do,  if  they  are  to  pursue  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  they  must  learn  that  if  they  want  the  aid  of  a  profession,  they  must 
submit  to  the  privations  which  young  men,  who  are  to  get  forward  in  professions, 
have  always  submitted  to.     This  is  a  truth  of  which  thev  are  not  aware  " 

t  5  Hansard,  695. 
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"  Hamilton  Tlacej  Saturday,  July  7th,  1821. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  having  been  informed  that  your  Majesty  has 
heen  pleased  to  sign  ilie  warrant  for  his  promotion  in  the  peerage,  can- 
not permit  himself  to  delay  the  expressing  to  your  Majesty  his  most  grale- 
lul  thanks.  He  is  too'sensilde  of  the  many  imperfections  which, 
during  the  vigour  of  life,  have  occurred  in  his  attempts  to  discharge  (he 
duties  of  that  great  station,  in  which  his  gracious  Sovereigns  have  been 
pleased  to  plate,  and  so  long  to  continue  him,  not  to  feel  tiiat  he  is 
wholly  and  entirely  indebted  for  this  distinciion  to  royal  favour;  and  he 
cannot  hope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  render  any  services  which  can  be 
in  any  degree  an  adequate  return  for  it.  He  trusts  that  your  Majesty 
will  permit  him  to  olTer  to  your  Majesty  his  warmest  gratitude,  to  tender 
to  you  the  duty  and  attachment  of  a  devoted  servant,  and  the  homage 
and  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject," 

"Carlton  Palace,  Saturday  night,  July  7th,  1821. 
"  Mv  DEAR  Friend, 

"1  must  Ihardt  you  for  your  affectionate  letter,  which  is  very  accept- 
able to  my  feelings:  God  grant  (hat  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the 
honours  so  justly  due  to  your  eminent  talents  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices! I  shall  hope  to  see  you  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you. 

"  Always,  my  dear  friend, 

"Very  affectionately  yours, 

"G.  R." 

The  patent  was  dated  the  7lh  of  July,  1821,  the  consideration  recited 
in  it  being  "the  distinguished  abihty  and  integrity  which  he  had  invari- 
bly  evinced  in  administering  ihe  laws  in  his  office  of  Chancellor  during 
the  period  of  nineteen  years."  Two  days  afterwards  he  took  his  seal 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  Earl,  and  received  the  warm  congratula- 
tions of  peers  of  all  parties ;  for,  on  account  of  the  striking  amenity  of 
his  manners,  he  was  very  generally  beloved  in  that  assembly.* 

•  The  following  is  the  ceremonial  of  hla  installation  as  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nals 1—"  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  signified  to  the  Hoase  that  hia  Majesty  had  heen 
pleased  to  create  John  Lord  F.ldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain,  a  Viscount  and 
Earl  of  the  nnlted  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Viscount  Encombe  and  Earl  of  Eldon.  Whereupon  his  Lordship,  taking  m  bis 
hand  the  purse  with  the  Great  Seal,  retired  to  the  lower  end  of  the  House,  and 
having  then  put  on  his  robes,  was  introduced  between  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (also  in  their  robeaO  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rott,  Clarencieus  King  of  Arms  (in  the  absence  of  Garter  King  of  Arms,) 
carrying  his  lordship's  patent  {whlcli  he  delivered  to  him  at  the  steps  of  the 
Throne,)  and  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  preceding. 

"His  Lordship  {after  three  obeisances)  laid  down  his  letters  patent  upon  the 
chair  of  Elate,  kneeling,  and  from  thence  took  and  delivered  them  to  the  clerk, 
who  read  the  same  at  the  table. 

"  The  said  letters  patent  bear  date  the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  His  Lordship's  writ  of  summons  was  also 
read."  {Here  follows  the  writ  verbatim.)  "Then  his  Lordship,  at  the  table, 
took  the  oatbSj  and  made  and  subscribed  the  declaration,  and  also  took  and  sub- 
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On  reference  lo  tho  Heralds,  it  vvas  resolved  ihal  the  lille  of  "  Vis- 
count Encomtie,"  at  the  same  lima  bestowed  upon  him,  should  be  borne 
by  his  grandson;  and  he  communicated  ihe  intelligence  in  a  dreadfully 
long,  aiiff,  and  prosy  epistle*  Co  the  promising  youth,  whose  excellent 
disposition  was  proof  against  all  the  temptations  to  pride,  idleness,  or 
extravagance  arising  ont  of  his  new  rank. 

At  the  same  lime  the  house  of  Scott  was  further  honoured  by  Sir 
William  being  created  Lord  Stowell — with  the  universal  approbation 
of  the  public.  His  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  conferred 
a  lasting  obligation  on  his  country,  and  his  elegant  accomplishmenis  and 
delightful  social  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  nf  private 
friends.  The  public — although  much  given  to  envy,  yet  not  without 
generosity — were  pleased  lo  see  two  brothers,  who  had  raised  them- 
selves from  obscurity  by  their  own  merits,  bolh  invested  with  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  stale. 

There  were  serious  apprehensions  that  the  coronation  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Queen.  She  claimed  lo  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  with 
the  King;  but  I.ord  Eldon  and  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Brougham,  on  her  right,  unanimously  reported  against  her. 
She  then,  against  the  strong  remonslrancea  of  her  more  prudent  ad- 
visers, resolved  lo  force  her  way  into  Westminster  p,  ,„  ,„-.  -, 
Abbey,  and  insist  oa  a  crown  being  placed  on  her    L  '  '-' 

head.  Eumours  of  this  projfct  caused  much  uneasiness,  but  the  cere- 
mony went  off  auspiciously,  as  we  may  know  from  the  following  lively 
iiniice  of  it  from  the  Earl  of  Eldon  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  F.  J. 
Banks:— 

"JulyaOtli,1821." 

'■  It  is  all  over,  quile  safe  and  well.  The  Queen's  attempt  to  make 
mischief  failed.  She  sent  a  message  lo  say,  that  she  would  be  at  the 
Abbey  by  8  o'clock.  To  take  the  persons  there  by  surprise,  she  came 
between  6  and  7.  After  trying  every  door  of  the  Abbey  in  vain,  she 
came  to  the  Hall;  there  she  was  also  denied  entrance.  A  few  of  the 
mob  called  'Queen  for  ever!'  1  am  informed  that,  on  ihe  olher  hand, 
there  was  great  hissing,  cries  of  '  Shame,  shame,  go  to  Bergami !'  and 
a  gentleman  in  the  Hall  told  us,  that  when  her  Majesty  got  into  the  car- 
riage again,  she  wept.  Yesterday  must  have  iDformed  her  how  fleeting 
is  popular  favour.  Her  friends  broke  Londonderry's  windows,  Mon- 
ii'ose's,  and  various  olher  people's  windows,  who  were  preparing  illu- 
Niin:itions.  We  h^d  a  very  handsome  illumination:  John  Bull  spared 
lis;  indeed  his  family  were  very  civil  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  transit 
from  the  Hall  lo  the  Abbey.  The  business  is  certainly  over  in  a  way 
nobody  could  have  hoped.  Every  body  went  in  the  morning  under 
very  unenmforlablo  feelings  and  dread.  I  think  the  fiiligue  of  it  would 
have  killed  dear  Mamma.     William  Henry  was  a  capilul  figure  in  the 

scribed  liie  oath  of  abjuration,  piirsnant  to  the  atatotes,  and  was  afterwards  placed  on 
Ihe  lower  end  of  Ihe  Earls'  hench,  and  from  thence  w«nt  to  the  npper  end  of  the 
same  bench,  and  sat  there  aa  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  his  Lordship  returned  to 
the  woolsack."— Jonra.  liv.  573.  '  TwiBs,  ii.  43t(. 
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dress  of  an  ancient  Bamn  of  the  Ciiiqne  Porls.  He  loolied  amazingly 
well,  and  performed  his  duty  well.  John's  delight,  I  ihink,  was  the 
Champion,  and  Ihe  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
going  on  horseback  for,  and  returning  on  horsebadc  with,  the  King's 
dinner." 

The  new  Earl's  fatigues  at  the  coronation  brought  on  a  lil  of  the 
gout.  He  would  have  been  almost  completely  consoled  by  the  follow- 
ing most  gracious  note  from  his  "young  master,"  if  he  could  have  placed 
entire  reliance  on  its  sincerity  : — 

»  Ttiursday  evening,  6  o'clock,  July  26, 182J ." 
"My  dear  Chancellor, 

"I  delay  rot  a  moment  thanking  you  for  your  affectionate  note.  I 
have  known  you,  and,  with  truth  Idoadd,  that  I  have  loved  and  esteemed 
you  as  a  friend,  much  too  long  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a  thought 
that  you  would  not  have  presei^ted  yourself  both  at  the  levee  yesterday, 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  this  day,  if  it  had  been  morally  possible 
for  you  to  have  done  so.  If  there  be  any  blame,  it  rests  with  me,  for 
not  having  sent  to  enquire  after  you,  but  which  I  desire  you  will  not 
impute  to  forgelfulness  on  my  side,  but  to  the  constant  worry  and  hurly- 
burly  I  have  been  perpetually  kept  in  for  the  last  fortnight. 
"I  remain,  ray  dear  Lord, 

"  Always  your  most  affectionate  friend, 
'■G.  I{." 

"P.  S.  I  shall  rejoice,  if  you  are  able  fo  come  to  me,  to  see  you  on 
Sunday  as  usual." 

But  he  had  to  suffer,  along  with  the 
speedy  changes  in  the  Cabinet;  and,  \ 
he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Stowell; — 

"Somebody  brought  to  my  ladies  a  report  that  all  the  Ministers  were 
going  out  but  Lord  Sidmoulh  and  the  Chancellor.  That  any  changes 
have  been  determined  upon,  I  take  to  be  quite  unfounded;  that  many 
must  take  place  soon,  if  the  King  and  Liverpool  continue  in  the  temper 
in  which  they  respectively  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  the  thing  may 
wear  on  as  it  is  till  his  excursions  are  over.  The  bulk  of  the  Ministers 
are,  I  think,  convinced  Ihfit  the  K.  means,  and  that  my  neighbour*  wiU 
induce  him,  to  change  them ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great 
confidence  that  he  lias  this  meaning,  they  were  lo  retire  before  he  knew 
liow  to  execute  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that  the  thing  must  fall  lo 
pieces.  This  is  so  strongly  the  conviction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Ihe 
Administration,  that  I  think  that  conviction  will  of  itself  almost  produce 
the  change." 

However,  the  King,  without  making  any  change,  set  forth  on  hia  visit 
i-,  ia9r  n  '"  Ireland,  when  he  heard  of  "the  greatest  of  all  pos- 

LAUGusT,  iHii.j  gjijjg  deliverances"t— the  death  of  the  Queen.     This 
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threw  his  Ministers,  ns  well  as  himself,  for  some  time  into  a  transport 
of  joy,  but  Lord  Eldon  was  soon  diaiurbed  by  aceounls  that  his  Majesty 
in  Ireland  was  showing  marked  kindness  lo  the  favourers  of  Catholic 
emancipation, — and  that  Mr,  Canning,  on  wliom  he  looked  with  more 
and  more  aversion,  and  from  whom  he  thought  he  was  for  ever  safe,  by 
tlie  part  which  this  "emancipator"  had  taken  in  favour  of  Caroline,  was 
aizain  coming  into  office.  In  sad  perlurbation  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Slowell: — 

"I  think  there  is  a  great  alteration  in  ihe  opinions  of  some  where  I 
did  not  look  for  it"  (the  King)  "about  Canning,  and  even  Sidmouth 
thinks  the  death  of  the  Queen  has  removed,  in  a  great  degree,  all  objec- 
tion lo  Canning.  But  suppose  the  King  and  Liverpool  cannot  settle, 
their  ditferenees,  wliat  is  to  be  done?  Who  is  to  be  at  the  head?  Iti 
the  House  of  Commons,  you'll  say  Londonderry,"  (Lord  Castlereagh, 
now,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Marquess  of  Londonderry,) — "but  that 
won't  do.  For  many  of  the  peers,  who  have  great  parliamentary  in- 
terest, will  not  support,  as  Prime  Minister,  any  person  who  stands 
pledged  lo  remove  Caiholic  disabilities,  and  I  have  persuaded  myself 
thai  they,  with  Ihe  Duke  of  York  at  the  head  of  them,  will  never  agree 
to  that.  If  you  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  ran  you  have'  Sid- 
mouth's  last  determination  as  communicated  lo  me,  was,  that,  whether 
there  were  or  were  not  any  other  changes,  he  would  not,  ni  any  office, 
meet  the  Parliament  at-  its  next  meeting.  They  talk  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  thai,  if  there  were  no  objec- 
tions, he  would  have  nothing  lo  do  with  it.  Indeed,  I  ilimk  he  id,  the 
most  of  all  of  ua,  convinced  thai  the  King  is  inclined  lo  sweep  the  cabinet 
room  of  the  whole  of  us,  and  that  he  feels  very  strongly  that  we  have 
all  experienced,  and  ate  likely  to  esperience,  treatment  not  very  easy  to 
bear.  If  Sidmouth  goes,  I  shall  go.  With  a  new  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  a  new  Chancellor,  a  change  of  Prime  Minister, — who 
can  suppose  things  to  be  in  a  setded  slate?  In  truth,  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  go  on  without  some  explanation  as  lo  what  all  the  occurrences 
in  Ireland  mean — as  to  the  Catholic  question,  unexplained.  With  a  de- 
lermination  in  many  in  the  Cabinet  to  resist  claims  to  the  utmost,  we 
are  continuing  parts  of  a  Government  apparendy  daily  in  every  way 
encouraging  them. 

"I  understand  the  King  was  partieular  and  lavish  in  his  attentions  to 
Plunkett;  he  certainly  laealia,  if  he  can,  lo  bring  him  into  office — another 
Papist!" 

It  turned  out,  that  although  ihe  King,  in  his  exuberant  spirits,  arising 
from  a  late  event,  and  captivated  by  ihe  novelty  of  the  enthusiastic  po- 
pularity which  he  experienced,  had  incautiously  given  hopes  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  that,  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  he  had 
no  serious  thogigbts  of  changing  either  measures  or  men, — and  his  visit  to 
Ireland,  instead  of  bringing  about  an  equality  of  civil  righlsin  that  conntry 
by  quiet  and  conslilulional  means,  soon  caused  deeper  discontents,  and 
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quickened  the  agilalion  which  in  a  few  years  mischievously  estorted  wlial 
mighl  sooner  have  been  beneficially  conceded.  On  his  return  he  gave 
Lord  Liverpool  assurances  that  he  would  continue  lo  preserve  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  anii-calholic  part  of  ihe  Cabinet,  and  that  upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  would  he  admit  any  addition  lo  it. 

When  Christmas  came  round,  he  sent  the  following  invitation  to  the 
Chancellor,  which  places  his  Majesty  in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view, 
and  makes  us  deeply  regret  that  his  good  qualities  were  uot  always  so 

"  Brighton,  Dec.  S6,  Ifi-Jt. 
"My  dear  Friend, 

"You  flattered  me  that  when  you  had  relaxation  from  business  you 
would  make  me  a  short  visit,  ll  strikes  me  thai  next  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  the  two  most  probable  days  to  afford  you  such  an  oppor- 
tunity; therefore,  if  this  should  he  so,  and  unless  you  have  formed  any 
pleasanier  scheme  for  yourself,  pray  come  lo  me  then.  I  believe  it  wilt 
he  necessary  for  you  to  swear  in  one  or  two  of  my  stale  servants,  ihe 
most  of  whom  you  will  find  assembled  here ;  therefore  pray  be  properly 
prepared.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  how  (roly  happy  I 
should  he,  if  our  dear  and  good  friend  Lord  Stowell  would  accompany 
you.  A  hearty  welcome,  good  and  warm  beds,  turkey  and  chine,  and 
hist,  though  not  least  in  love,  liver  and  crow,*  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
"Ever,  my  dear  Lonl. 

Moat  sincerely  yours, 
"  G.  R. 
"P.  S. — N.  B.  No  church  preferment  will  be  requested  upon  the 


The  negotiations  for  strengthening  the  Government  ended  in  the  ac- 
r  !«'>■>  "I      cession  oftheGrenville  parly;  and  Mr.  Peel  was  placed 

|_A.  D.  ifiii._i  j^i  jjj^  ^^^^  ^j.  ggp^gtary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. This  last  appointment  was  very  agreeable  to  Lord  Eldon,  for 
he  had  not  yet  found  out,  what  was  ere  long  proved,  that  the  new  Se- 
cretary was  a  law  reformer, — stil!  leas  did  he  suspect  the  dangerous 
liberality  of  his  principles  upon  other  subjecls.t  But  our  Chancellor 
was  much  chagrined  by  the  interloping  of  the  Grenvilles,  who  had  been 
.|-j  , .  -ono  -1  eootaminaled  by  the  Whigs,  and  with  whom  he  had 
<-  '  '°-*''-J  been  at  enmity  almost  ever  since  he  held  the  Great 

Sea!.  He  wrote  to  his  daughter:  "This  coalition,  I  think,  will  have 
consequences  very  different  from  those  expected  by  the  members  of  A  d- 
ministration  who  have  brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions."  And  he 
subsequently  sent  her  the  following  mots  against  their  new  allies, — the 
llrst  alluding  to  the  number  of  offices  they  had  required,  and  ihe  other 
rpp  21  1822  1  'o  a  personal  defect  of  one  of  them,  who  is,  neverthe- 
L      "'      '  '-I     leas, averyableas  wellashonourableman:  1.  "Lord 

"  A  Newcastle  dish,  more  savoury  than  delii^ate,  to  which  the  Chancellor  was 
much  attached.  . 

f  Now  began  the  official  correspondence  between  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Peel, 
from  which,  through  the  kindness  Qf  the  latter,  this  and  the  two  following  chap- 
ters are  much  enriched- 
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Holland  says,  'all  articles  are  now  to  be  had  at  low  prices  except  Grm- 
vilkn.''  2.  Lord  Erskine,  alluding  to  Charles  Wynti'a  voice,  says 
'  Ministers  are  hard  run,  bnt  ihey  still  have  a  squeak  for  it.' " 

Lord  Eldon  hail  rejoiced  much  that  Mr.  Canning  had  been  kepi  out 
of  office  on  the  laie  Ministerial  arrangements,  but  was  soon  alarmed  by 
a  notice  which  this  quasi  Whig— animated  by  private  resentment  as 
well  as  public  principle— gave,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reinslale  Catholic  peers  in  their  legislative 
privileges.  The  move  was  very  skilful;  for  Catholic  peers  had  been 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  till  they  were  disfranchised  by  a  factious  effort 
of  the  prolligale  and  irreligious  Sbaftesbury  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
and  ihe  present  representatives  of  the  Catholic  famiUes,  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  their  heod,  were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  not  less 
ihau  for  their  ancient  blood.  The  Chancellor,  who  Ihouitht  that  this 
measure  would  be  as  dangerous  as  allowing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be 
upon  the  throne,  wrote  to  Lord  Sioweil,  with  more  point  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  his  epistles:  "Peel  is  studying  much  the  objeclions  to 
Canning's  motion.  Canning  says  the  peers  should  be  first  restored,  be- 
cause they  were  last  excluded.  The  I'apist  King  was  the  last  ex- 
cluded."* 

He  was  sadly  distressed  that  the  Bill  was  to  he  considered  by  a  mixed 
Cabinet,  and  was  to  be  left  "an  open  question."  To  his  daughter,  I-ady 
Frances,  he  now  writes: — "I  am  going,  as  usual,  to  Carlton  House; 
the  King  is  still  confined  by  ihe  gout.  How  he  is  to  manage,  with  some 
Ministers  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  others  foes  of  his  Holiness,  I  cati't 
lell;  but  if  I  was  a  King,  1  would  have  my  servants  all  of  one  mind, 
....  Great  uncertainty  as  lo  the  event  of  next  Friday  on  the  Catho- 
lic business,  f  think  it  will  pass  the  Commons,  and  whilst  individuals 
;ite  voting  for  it  there  under  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  Lords, 
there  is  reason,  very  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  doubt  that, — for  lords 
are  beginning  to  think  it  foolish  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  other 
persons  may  vote  dishonesdy." 

The  Bill  having  passed  the  Commons.t  was  brought  up  lo  the  Lords, 
and  allowed  to  be  read  a  first  time ;  but  a  strenuous  resistance  to  it  was 
to  be  made  upon  the  second  reading,  with  respect  to  which  Lord  Eldon 
was  unnecessarily  very  nervous.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Frances:—" I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  your  Bishop  (the  Bishop  of  NorwichJ  is  coming,  though 
I  am  far  from  wishing  him  to  be  indisposed.  He  brings  his  own  vote, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Kochester's  proxy;  and  two  is  two  too  mucli."J 

"  Ha  seems  to  have  beeu  in  a  happy  vein  at  this  time.  In  refereni^e  lo  sppli- 
-■rttions  to  him  for  livings,  he  adds,  "  My  applying  clergy  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes—applicants  who  have  hegot  twelve  children,  and  applicants  who  ara 
most  anxious  to  marry  in  order  to  teget  twelve  [  and  every  man  of  each  class 
thinks  the  Chancellor  bound  to  provide  for  him  and  his,  that  are  and  are  lo  be," 
From  a  most  exaggerated  notion  prevailing  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  be- 
longinft  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  l.have  now 
Ihe  honour  to  hold,  T  can  easily  conceive  how  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  marneJ 
and  the  marry  in  2. —1848. 

f  7  Hansard,  itH,  67:t. 

X  He  subsequently  wrote  in  a  very  kindly  strain  respecting  this  same  Prelate  :— 
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When  the  liay  came,  he  made  a  very  able  speech  against  ihe  bill,  dwell- 
rJoNE  2]  18231  '"^"'''^*'  "'"''^  ^"^'^^  "P°"  'li^  fact  that  the  exduBiou 
'  ■-'of  Koraan  Catholic  peers  was  re-enacted  at  ihe  Ee- 

vohilion  as  essential  to  our  liberties.  Having  gone  over  all  the  Blalules 
oil  the  subject,  and  observed  that  if  Catholics  were  allowed  to  ait  in  the 
House  of  Lords  they  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  thus  concluded  : — "  Will  tJie  mover  of  this  bill  abrogate  any 
of  those  enaclmenls.  with  respect  to  religion,  which  affect  the  Sovereign  ? 
Will  he  allow  the  King  to  marry  a  Papist?  If,  from  a  conaciemions 
feeling,  he  would  prevent  his  Sovereign  from  marrying  a  Papist,  he  must 
equally,  from  a  conscientious  feeling,  object  to  the  introduction  of  Pa- 
pists info  this  House.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  agree  to  this  measure  I 
can  resist  no  other.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  motion  for  gene- 
ral emancipation,  and  therefore  I  cannot  consent  to  its  adoption.  In  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  what  I  do  consent,  or 
to  what  I  do  not;  but  while  I  retain  the  power,  !  will  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge my  duly  firmly.  It  is  constantly  urged  that  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation wilt  be  carried  sooner  or  later.  I  do  not  believe  it;  and  I  think 
that  the  oftener  the  aaseriiou  shall  be  made,  the  less  will  be  the  chance 
of  its  being  fulfilled.  Though  these  were  the  last  words  I  had  everto 
speak,  I  would  still  say  thai,  if  this  measure  be  carried,  the  liberties  of 
my  country  as  setded  at  the  Revolution,  the  laws  of  ray  country  as 
established  by  the  securities  then  framed  for  the  preservation  of  her  free- 
dom, are  all  gone;  but  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  I  have  not 
been  accessory  to  their  destruction,  'I'hoae  laws  and  tiberties  of  Eng- 
land I  will  maintain  lo  the  utmost;  and  therefore  I  will  give  my  decided 
opposition  to  this  measure."*  The  second  reading  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  171  to  VZ9,f 

The  only  other  bill  on  which  Lord  Eldon  spoke,  during  the  session 
of  1832,  was  a  moat  excellent  one — to  validate  marriages  celebrated  in 
ihe  face  of  the  church,  without  certain  required  formalities, — -where  the 
parlies  believed  that  they  were  regularly  contiacting  matrimony,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  lime  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  This  he  «n- 
accouniabiy  opposed,  and  he  waa  quite  furious  against  the  clause  giving 
il  a  retrospective  operation,  which  he  said  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  properly.  He  divided  the  House  against  it,  and,  lo  his  great  sur- 
prise and  mortification,  being  left  in  a  small  minority, — after  declaring 
the  numbers,  he  exclaimed  : — "  My  Lords,  leii  days  ago  I  believed  this 
House  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  as  ihe  mediator  be- 
tween ihem  and  the  laws  of  the  country:  if  this  bill  pass  to-night,  I 
hope  in  God  that  this  House  may  sldl  ha«e  that  good  opinion  len  days 
hence.  Bui,  lo  say  the  best  of  this  measure,  I  consider  il  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  legal  robbery,  so  help  me  God.  I  have  but  a  short  time 
to  remain  with  you,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  hereafter  known  that  I  used 
every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  passing  into  a  law."f 

"  The  Eisfiop  of  Norwich  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  aod  always  talks  delightfully 
about  you.  If  the  Jays  of  Popery  should  return,  we  will  vote  him  into  the  Papal 
chair."        *  7  Hansard,  1^30.       f  "j-  JSOS.        f  Ih.  1141 ,  i  VJB,  1373, 1453, 145i5. 
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He  became  rather  sulky  wiiN  his  colleagues,  ami,  when  he  had  any 
decent  excuse,  declined  atiendingCabinela.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Peel : — "  I  have  received  your  summons  (o  attend  a  Cabinet  on  the 
Alien  Act,  on  Friday  next,  at  two  o'clock.  I  cannot  possibly  atiead  il, 
the  orders  of  this  House  requiring  me  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  to  be  upon  the  woolsack,  in  this  plnce,  hearing  causes,  from 
(en  till  four.  My  absence,  however,  can  be  of  lilde,  and  possibly  of  no 
consequence."*  These  orders  of  the  House  have  not  been  considered 
by  his  successors  as  precenlinfr  iheni  from  attending  a  Cabinet,  and  he 
would  very  little  have  regarded  them  if  he  h^d  been  summoned  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  deliberate  on  the  formation  of  a  new  Govern- 
As  soon  as  tlie  session  was  over,  the  King  set  forward  on  his  voyage 
10  Scotland,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Leith  Roads,  received  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Casllereagh,  who,  with  all  his  faults  of 
oratory,  had  proved  himself  a  very  useful  Minister,  and  had,  for  a  number 
of  years,  creditably  supported  (he  important  part  of  Government-leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Eldon,  on  this  occasion,  feelingly  wrote 
to  his  daughter.  Lady  Frances : — "  Our  own  country  and  Europe  have 
suffered  a  loss,  in  my  opinion  quite  irreparable.  \  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  he  deserved  il  from  me,  for  to  me  he  showed  an  uni- 
form kindness,  of  which  no  other  colleague's  conduct  furnished  an  ex- 
ample. I  learn,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  for  two  or  three  days  he 
was  perfectly  insane;  and  the  medical  men  attributed  (hat  fact  to  the 
operation  upon  his  head  of  the  unceasing  attention  to  business,  which 
the  last  harassing  session  to  him  called  for." 

He  again  wrote  on  the  day  of  the  funeral : — "  This  morning  I  have 
been  much  affected  by  attending  Lord  Londonderry  to  his  grave.  The 
concourse  of  people  between  St.  James's  Square  and  the  Abbey  was 
very  great,  the  great  bulk  of  ihem  behaving  decorously,  some  behaving 
otherwise;  but  I  protest  I  am  almost  sorry  to  have  lived  till  I  have  seen, 
in  England,  a  collection  of  persons  so  brutalized,  as,  upon  the  taking 
the  coffin  at  the  Abbey  door  out  of  the  hearse,  to  have  received  it  with 
cheering  for  joy  that  L.  was  no  more.'' 

The  remodelUng  of  the  Administration  now  caused  him  much  per- 
plexity. He  deeply  regretted  that  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  was  preparing  for  his  departure, 
had  not  actually  set  sail,  although  he  did  not  think  that  there  could  be 
any  very  serious  danger  fiom  a  man  who  was  not  only  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  ultra- high-church  pany,  but  who  was  supposed,  from 
his  intimacy  with  Queen  Caroline,  to  be  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
King.  Hitherto,  upon  such  emergencies.  Lord  Eldon  had  shown  pecu- 
liar skill  in  bringing  about  an  arrangement  according  to  bis  own  wishes, 
tmd  still  he  was  in  good  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  interest. 

The  first  check  he  received  was  a  letter  from  George  IV.,  who,  after 

'  Peel  MS3. 
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lamenting  Lord  Castlerengh's  ileath,  thus  admonished  him :  "  My  great 
object,  ray  good  friend,  in  writing  to  ynii  to-night,  is  to  leH  yon  that  I 
have  written  lo  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to  lend  yourself 
to  any  arrangement  whatever,  nntil  my  return  to  town.  This,  indeed, 
is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal;  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  /  have 
joined  mo-ii  cordially  in  the  proposition,  'it  will  require  the  most 
prudent  foresight  on  my  part  relative  lo  the  new  arrangements  (hat 
must  now  necessarily  lake  place.  You  may  judge  of  the  slate  of  my 
mind."* 

In  conseqnenee,  deeming  himself  bound  by  his  allegiance,  under  such 
a  strict  injunction,  to  obey — he  actually  did  abstain  from  political  con- 
versation and  correspondence  till  ihe  King's  return.  Although  his  sit- 
tings in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  closed,  he  continued  in  London  to 
await  the  event, — trying  to  work  up  some  judgments  which  were  in 
arrear,  but  thinking  more  "  who  was  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons!"— and  "how  (he  Church  Establiahmeul  might  be  protected?" — 
with,  perhaps,  now  and  then  a  wandering  thought  towards  his  own 
securily.  During  this  interval  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  expected  a  visit  from  him  in  the  country :  "  The  busy 
worid,  having  nothing  better  to  think  about,  has  employed  itself  lately 
in  informing  me  and  others  what  are  likely  to  be  my  political  move- 
ments, and  my  corporeal  movements ;  and  as  lo  both,  thai  busy  world 
has  suggested  mucli  that  I  am  yet  a  stranger  lo.  I  wish  to  go  to  En- 
tombe.  I  have  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Eldim.  I  neither  know, 
nor  ever  heard,  one  syllable  about  political  movements,  T  have  spoken 
10  nobody  upon  the  subject,  noi*  is  it  my  intention  to  say  one  word 
about  them  to  any  body,  unless  my  royal  master  forces  a  word  out  of 
my  mouth  when  he  comes.  I  cannot  quit  this  place  till  he  does  come ; 
and  when  he  and  Sir  William  Curtis  are  to  cease  exhibiting  in  the  full 
Highland  garb,  I  cannot  be  sure."t 

The  King  having  returned  from  his  northern  metropolis,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  about  to  press  upon  him  the  promotion,  lo  the  vacant  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  hail  won  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  lale  debate  upon  the  Catholic  Peers, — when,  to  his  un- 
speakable chagrin,  he  found  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  nol  only  himself 
resolved  to  prefer  Mr.  Canning,  but  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
dislike  to  him  in  the  royal  bosom,  by  representations  that  this  was  the 
only  arrangement  effectually  lo  exclude  the  Whigs,  and  by  an  assurance 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  though  left  an  open  question,  should  be  re- 
solutely opposed. 

The  unhappy  Chancellor's  mortifications  did  not  here  end ;  for  with- 

•  15th  Augnst,  laae,  dated  from  Leith  Roads. 

f  awth  August,  1633 — To  the  mother  of  the  Roverend  C.  Stuart,  of  Sunning 

Dale,  Berks,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  original In  the  last  sentence  Lord 

Eldon  alludes  to  the  King  having  assumed  the  Stewart  tartan  at  Edinburgh,  and 
having  heen  imitated  by  Sir  William  Curtis,  the  fat  alderman  of  London,  who 
Bctompanied  him,— to  the  great  amusement  of  the  publi«,  and  benefit  of  the  cari- 
CaturislE. 
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(!  Upon  the  subject,  he 


)  the  CabiDet, — if  possible, 
i  lowering  fit  of  indigna- 


"  Dear  Broti 

"The  'Coi  g  t  announces  Mr.  Hnskisson's  inlroduc- 

lion  iDlo  the  t,  —  nteiilion  or  the  fact  [  have  no  other  cora- 

municatinn.  L       S  dmonth  haaor  not,  I  don't  know;  but  re- 

ally tbi'i  is  rat  Looking  at  the  whole  history  of  this  gen- 

1  I  d  roduction,  without  a  word  said  about  the 

I  have  done  with  respect  to  some  persons 

111  m    h  ought  inio  Cabinet, — but  turning  out  one 

d  n  the  lyay  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the 

h        11       h  t  give  ihem  the  (rouble  of  disposing  of 

h       b       h         (  da  Chancellor)  cease  to  be  a  Chancellor. 

Wh  k  ,  he  great  man  cf  all  has  a  hundred  times 

1        ly  d    1      d,  that  no  eonnesions  of  a  certain  person's  should 
m  rh  10  believing  one  word  any  body  says — and  what 

k      1  11  worse  is,  that  every  body  acquiesces  most  quietly, 

d  w  11  h       lity  and  patience  til!  (heir  own  turn  comes. 

I  1  Liverpool  (before  this  news  came,  and  therefore 

h  d    f  his  fact,)  that  1  have  no  wish  to  remain  Chancel- 

1  d  y  h      uth,  I  thhik  those  who  do  romain,  and  especially 

ihat  officer,  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  disgraced." 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  was  rather  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  his  retiring  to  that  repose  for  which  he  had  been  long  panting,  in 
;t  letter  written  to  his  brother  before  the  storm  arose,  he  had  said,  in  the 
roost  unqualified  terms,  "As  Chancellor,  I  wUl  not  meet  another  session 
of  Parliament."  We  have  no  direct  information,  and  it  would  he  wrong 
to  conjecture  wiih  any  confidence,  respecting  the  means  used  to  shake 
his  resolution.  We  are  bound  to  believe  thai,  if  he  had  only  consulted 
liis  own  inclination,  he  would  instantly  have  resigned;  but  tlial  he  was 
persuaded — for  the  good  of  his  country — lo  pocket  the  affront,  and  to 
consent  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet, — with  Canning  on  his  right  hand,  and 
lluskisson  on  his  left! 


CHAPTER  CCVL 


e  PliOCBEDlNOS  AOfti 


■HECATUOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 


r  DED  Eldon  'iicnficed  no  public  principle  by  remaining  Chiincellni 
md  n  was  still  well  iinderstooi  that  the  Government  was  to  be  anti 
(  diholic;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  more  tor  his  dignity  if  he  had  now  resigned. 
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had  not  only  been  tliwarlei],  but  sligliieil  in  these  late  arrangemenls, — 
&ad  he  might  have  seen  that  his  influence  was  gone. 

Accordingly,  while  Catholic  emancipation  coniinued  (o  be  steadily 
opposed  till  tfie  year  1889,— from  this  era  there  was,  in  other  respects, 
a  marked  alteration  in  the  inteinal  policy  ol'  the  country.  We  have  no 
more  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus; — "  the  Six  Acts  "  were  al- 
lowed to  expire  or  fall  into  desuetude; — soon  after  began  the  Attorney 
Generalship  of  Sir  John  Copley,  dating  which,  while  plenty  of  libels 
were  published,  not  one  single  criminai  information  was  filed ; — and, 
although  not  much  was  yet  done  to  reform  the  law,  the  horror  of  cor- 
recting ancient  abuses  was  sensibly  declining,  so  that  men  could  descry 
the  dawning  of  a  belter  day.  Lord  Eldon's  colleagues  continued  to 
treat  him  with  perfect  courtesy;  and,  respecting  his  character,  and  va- 
luing Ihe  credit  which  his  name  brought  to  them,  uotwiihatanding  mo- 
tions about  his  delays  in  Chancery,  and  sarcasms  upon  his  antediluvian 
theories  of  government,  they  were  desirous  of  humouring  him  as  far  as 
ihey  decently  could; — but  lieuceforth  the  dread  of  shocking  his  preju- 
dices was  considerably  diminished, — and,  very  little  consulted  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  task  of  trying  to  work  ofi'  his 
Chancery  arrears,* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  thai  the  improved  spirit  of  the  age  made 
|-  iQ'21 1  ^*'™^   impression    even    upon    Mm,   and    thai,   if    he 

<-  '    '  'J  still  resisted  all  mitigation ,of  the  letter  of  the  criminal 

law,  he  was  much  softened  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  enforced, — showing  himself  in  advance  of  at  least  one  man 
ill  the  kingdom.  Being  asked  to  look  over  the  cases  of  capital  convic- 
tions at  the  Old  Bailey  before  they  were  submitted  formally  to  the  King, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel:  "I  think,  from  the  Recorder's  com- 
miini.caiion  to  me,  he  is  much  more  bloody-minded  than  I  am,  after 

three  times  reading  all  the  cases Times  are  gone  by  when  so 

many  persons  can  be  executed  at  once,  as  were  so  dealt  with  twenty 
years  ago."t 

I  am  likewise  grateful  to  him  for  the  good  advice  which  he  gave  when 
consulted  about  one  of  the  excellent  judicial  appointments  in  Scotland, 
which  distinguished  the  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Peel: — "For  aught  I 
know,  the  individual  named  may  be  a  very  fit  person  at  a  period  when,  I 
believe  I  am  justified  fully  in  saying,  nothing  can  be  of  more  consequence 
to  the  lieges  of  Scotland  than  selecting,  for  the  Bench  the  ablest  man  at 
the  Bar,  let  his  politics  be  what  they  may,  if  he  does  not  act  upon  them 
in  the  seal  of  judicature.  To  the  credit  of  the  English  Bar,  when  you 
give  the  ermine  (o  an  opposition  lawyer,  you  never  make  an  opposition 
judge:  but  whether  ibis  would  also  be  the  case  if  you  make  a  Scotch 
opposition  lawyer  a  judge,  is  what  I  can't  answer  for.  I  am  sure  much 
mischief  has  been  done  in  Scotland  by  their  old  system  of  party  and 

•  One  who  had  a  near  view  of  what  was  going  on,  although  not  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  writes  to  me— "I  was  struclt  with  the  inilicationa  of  great  want  of 
cordial  good-will  to  Lord  E.  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Ministers." 

t  Nov.  1833.    PeelMSS. 
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parlioular  families  filling  the  Bench.  To  do  Lord  Melville  jnslice,  in 
his  time  there  have  been  some  very  fit  appointments  of  lawyers  to  the 
Bench,  not  altogether  addicted  to  Administration,  but  acting  on  the 
lieneh  ably  and  impartially."* 

The  session  of  1823  passed  oiF  very  (jnietly,  the  chief  measure 
brought  forward  having  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  hearing  of  appeals 
ill  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Liverpool  staled,  that  since  1813,  whea 
the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  sitting  to  hear  appeals  three  days  in  the  week 
was  eatabiiahed,  the  number  of  new  appeals  entered  much  exceeded  the 
number,  of  old  ones  decided,  and  that  it  would  take  several  years  of  con- 
tinual sitting  lo  hear  those  from  Scotland  alone.  'I'he  subject  was  le- 
lerred  lo  a  select  commiitee,  who  in  their  report  recommended  ihat  the 
House  should  sit  on  appeals  five  days  every  week  during  the  session, 
and  that,  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  attend  in  his  own  eourl,  a  Deputy 
Speaker  should  be  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  resolutions  to  this  eifecl  were  moved,  Lord  Eldon  took  the 
opportunity  to  vindicate  his  own  judicial  conduct,  which  had  been  much 
questioned  on  the  score  of  doubts  and  delays,  and  lo  repel  the  indecent 
aiiacks  which  had  long  been  yearly  made  upon  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  said  that — 

"When  they  were  deciding  causes  in  the  last  resort,  and  their  deci- 
sions were  to  give  the  law  to  other  Courts,  they  could  not  he  loo  cau- 
tious. The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  his  uatiiral  life  must  ter- 
minate; and  for  his  judicial  life,  it  had  already  been  too  long;  but 
when  the  termination  of  his  natural  life  did  arrive,  that  degree  of  cau- 
tion, which  was  called  rfwjfif  &dA  hedtation,  would  be  his  greatest  com- 
fort; because,  by  means  of  that  caution*  he  had  reversed  decrees,  and 
prevented  the  injustice  of  A  keeping  possession  of  property  which  of 
right  belonged  to  B.  If  their  Lordships  would  compare  his  conduct 
during  the  twenty  years  which  he  had  sat  on  the  judicial  bench,  with 
the  conduct  of  any  of  hia  Ulustrious  predecessors — and  he  did  not  fear 
the  comparison,  on  the  contrary  he  invited  it — he  was  sure  that  the 
comparison  would  not  turn  out  to  his  discredit.  On  that  account  he 
cnuld  not  but  fee!  indignation,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  language 
in  which  his  conduct  had  been  arraigned  in  another  place,  by  those  who 
ought  lo  have  known  better.  It  had  been  pubhcly  asserted,  that  ap- 
peals in  the  House  of  Lords  were  noihin^  more  than  appeals  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  one  place  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  another.  He 
should  hke  to  know  whether  the  persons  who  deglt  in  such  asseriions 
were  aware  that  there  were  many  appeals  to  their  Lordships  from  the 
Chancery  in  cases  which  had  never  been  heard  at  all  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
rellor,  but  which  had  been  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the 
Vice  Chancellor?  He  would  undertake  lo  say,  that  not  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  who  had  sat  before  him  upon  their  Lordships' 
woolsack  had  shown  the  slightest  reluctance  to  reverse  his  judgment 
when  il  was  shown  to  be  incorrect;  and  he  would  fearlessly  ask,  whe- 
ther he  himself  had  ever  exhibited  any  unwillingness  lo  reconsider  be- 

'  Peel  MSS. 
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f        h       L     n  }    any  of  tiie  decisions  to  which  lie  might  have  pre- 
11  ly  oihev  piace?     He  could  say  moat  conscientiously 

h      h  Id    and  lor  that  very  reason,  the  insinuations  which 

I  db  I  w  t  against  his  judicial  coniluct  were  as  cruel  and  vex- 
as  !  y  unfounded  and  Hojusi.  He  had  never  upon  any  oc- 
casion declined, — on  the  contrary,  he  had  made  it  his  coniinual  practice, 
to  slate  at  lenglh  the  various  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  deci- 
sions, in  order  thai  the  Bar  might  be  enabled  to  declare  to  iheir  clients 
whether  those  decisions  were  correct  or  not.  And  he  defied  any  man 
lo  poinl  out  a  single  case  where  the  correctness  pf  them  had  beet: 
doubled  in  which  he  had  not  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  party  who 
suggested  die  doubt.  If  persons  acquainted  with  the  piaciice  of  his 
Court  had  made  upon  his  conduct  ihe  observations  which  had  been 
made  upon  it  by  those  who  were  totally  UD^icquatnled  with  it,  he  should 
indeed  have  fdt  (hem  acuiely ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  those  ob- 
servations did  not  proceed  from  those  who  had  the  best  opportnnilies  of 
marking  his  conduct.  They  came  from  those  who  knew  little  or  no- 
thing of  thesiibject,  wiio  had  scarcely  ever  put  a  fool  into  his  court,  and 
who  were  not,  Uierefore,  particularly  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  would  add,  that,  upon  that  very  accoanl,  (hey  were 
bound,  in  common  honesty,  to  abstain  from  throwing  out  random  insi- 
nuations, which  were  calculated  to  hurt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's 
subjects,  an  individual,  who,  if  he  was  not  a  great  judge — and  be  did 
not  venture  to  call  himself  a  great  judge — at  least  filled  a  great  judicial 
situation." 

The  resolution  passed,  and  Lord  GitTord  was  appointed  Deputy 
Speaker.  With  a  view  of  simplifying  and  improving  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the 
number  of  appeals,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  examine  the  matter.  When  this  bill  came  to  be  debated 
in  Ihe  Commons,  Mr,  Brougham  replied  wiih  great  freedom  to  the 
Chancellor's  laie  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords; — 

"This  bill,"  he  said,  "had  been  carried  through  the  other  House 
with. the  support  of  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  who  would  have  done 
well  to  consider  whether  its  piinciples  might  not  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  for  he 
believed  the  forms  of  process  in  Scotland  were  not  more  prolix  or  ob- 
jectionable than  those  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  When  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  thai  Court  did,  in  the  other  House, 
in  carrying  the  resolutions  on  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  evince  a  great 
anxiety  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  Scotch  law,  he  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  process  of  the  Court  over  which  he  himself  presided 
was  as  fit  an  object  for  inquiry  as  that  to  which  those  resolutions  re- 
ferred. But  perhaps  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  not  agree  with 
him,  that  inquiry,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home.  Yet  he  ought 
surely  to  have  kept  in  view  the  Chiistian  maxim  ;  and  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  mole  out  of  the  eyes  of  our  Scotch  brethren,  he 
should  have  taken  the  beam  out  of  his  own.     Why  had  not  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  and  the  great  ornameDls  of  ilie  Court  of  Chancery  been 
Oiilled  upon  lo  siale  their  ideas  of  its  abuses  and  of  the  remedies  ?  Tn 
looking  over  the  report  which  he  had  mentioned,  il  was  rar.ious  to  ob- 
serve how  summarily  it  disposed  of  a  matter  of  grave  diapule,  which 
elsewhere  was  still  vexata  quwstio.  ll  declared,  unreservedly,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  discharge  all  bis  duties  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Such  had  not  been 
the  opinion  of  Sir  S.  Roinilly.  In  1813,  Sir  S.  Rorailly  had  not 
thought  that  a  Vice  Chancellor  was  necessary,  but  a  new  Chancellor: 
he  had  admitted  the  great  legal  talents  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  denied  his 
fitness  for  the  office  he  filled :  he  had  complained  that  Lord  Eldon  did 
not  confine  himself  to  his  judicial  duties,  but  that  his  ministerial  duties 
crossed  and  josiled  them  on  the  way,  and  interfered  with  their  progress ; 
he  had  objected  that  Lord  Eldon  was  required  to  be  not  only  in  hia 
own  Court  but  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  the  King's 
closet;  ill  short,  that  his  other  avocaiions  look  up  so  much  of  hjs  time, 
that  Lord  Eldon  could  not  devote  his  high  talents  and  hia  unequalled 
learning  to  the  cases  of  suitors  in  Eqnity.  He  {Mr.  B.)  joined  in  these 
sentiments  most  heartily.  He  wished  to  speak  with  all  due  respect  of 
the  incorruptible  inlegrily  of  the  learned  lord  in  the  discharge  of  ordi- 
nary judicial  business.  A  man  who  stood  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world  could  not  well  be  guilty  of  any  acts  of  corruption;  but  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  him  to  judicial  offices  formed  quite  a  different 
question.  There  (he  politician  interfered,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
Westminster  Hall  that  Lord  Eldon  carried  the  politieiau  too  much  into 
court,  in  disposing  of  the  patronage  attached  to  his  station.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  also,  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  another  office,  namely, 
that  of  Prime  Minister."  '■  As  lo  Lord  Liverpool  being  Prime  Minis- 
ter," (coniinoed  the  learned  gentleman,  not  aware  of  the  ascendency 
Lord  Liverpool  had  lately  acquired,  and  of  Lord  EHon's  declension,') 
"  he  is  no  more  Prime  Minister  than  I  am.  I  reckon  Lord  Liverpool 
a  sort  of  member  of  Opposition ;  and,  after  what  has  recently  passed,  I 
should  designate  him  as  'a  noble  lord  in  another  place  with  whom  [ 
have  the  honour  lo  act.'  \jA  laugh.'}  Lord  Liverpool  may  have  col- 
lateral inilueiice,  but  Lord  Eldon  has  all  the  direct  influence  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  is  Prime  Minister  lo  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  he 
stands  alone  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  influence  of  .that  high  situa- 
tion. Lord  Liverpool  has  carried  measures  against  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. So  have  I;  therefore  I  say  that  we  art  together.  If  Lord  Liver- 
pool carried  the  Marriage  Act,  I  carried  the  Education  Bill ;  and  if 
Lord  Liverpool  surceedad  against  Lord  Eldon  iu  some  poitits  on  the 
Queen's  trial,  I  sny  that  !  totally  defeated  him  on  that  odious  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties.  I  might  just  as  well  call  myself  Prime  Minister 
as  Lord  Liverpool.  He  has  no  more  claim  to  the  distinction  than  I 
have.  He  acta  with  me,  and  I  with  him;  and  I  call  him  'my  noble 
coadjutor,'  and  I  trust  we  shall  enjoy  a  long  course  of  co-operaiioji,  [ 
am  sincerely  glad  of  it;  and,  long  as  I  have  sal  and  fought  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  I  never  welcomed  a  recruit  to  our  body  with  greater  sa- 
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tisfaclioti.  With  such  powerful  aaaistance,  I  should  not  wonder  if  we 
were  to  make  head  against  our  opponents,  and  in  time  turn  out  the  Mi- 
nister." 

While  the  Chancellor  was  ihu^  thought  by  others  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ler  or  Dictator,  he  was  himself  labouring  under  the  consciousness  of 
diminished  influence,  and  was  actually  afraid  of  being  ejected  from 
the  Cabinet.  He  particularly  dreaded  the  rising  consequence  of  Can- 
ning. The  following  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Siowell  shows  that  this 
affeetionale  brother  had  been  trying  to  soothe  his  uneasiness,  and  had 
quoted  to  him  the  advice,  "  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito," 
— but  that  a  masterly  stroke  (as  he  conceived  it)  of  his  chief  enemy  had 
almost  driven  him  into  despair: — 

"The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
thing  to  affect  him,  and  will  assuredly  ena.ble  him  to  turn  those  out 
wliom  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom 
that  one  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  The  person  that  has  got  *  *  *  *, 
after  having  in  conversations,  I  beheve,  uttered  nothing  that  was  kind 
about  Canning,  was  one  of  his  voters  for  his  cabinet  office.  The  devil 
of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in  any  body.  Again,  upoa  'ne  cede 
raahs,'  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be  turned  out ! !  which  will  assuredly 
be  the  case.     God  bless  you ! " 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  to  Lord  Eldon's  credit,  that  eager  as  he 
had  ever  been  for  carrying  on  the  late  war  till  Napoleon  was  laid  low, 
he  now  entirely  approved  of  iUr.  Canning's  pacific  policy  upon  the  fool- 
ish invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army,  about  the  present  time.  When 
this  measure  was  threatened,  and  many  exclaimed  that  England  should 
send  an  opposing  army  to  the  Peninsula,  the  worthy  old  peer  thus  sen- 
sibly addressed  his  grandson: — 

"I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you,  France  and  Spain  are  so  foolish 
as  to  go  to  war  with  eacli  other,  and  probably  they  may  both  sorely  re- 
pent it  before  it  concludes.  I  hope  old  England  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  know  the  value  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  not  suffer  its  repose  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  pamphlet  written  many  years  ago,  says  that 
men  forget  the  actual  miseries  of  war — the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure — and  delude  themselves  by  supposing  that  it  consists  wholly  in 
a  '  proclamation,  a  battle,  a  victory,  and  a  triumph.'  Of  the  soldiers' 
widows  and  the  soldiers'  orphans,  after  the  fathers  and  husbands  have 
fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  survivors  think  not."* 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1824,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dangerous  storm  rising  against  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
With  little  blarae  personally  imputable  to  him,  beyond  not  providing  a  le- 
gislative remedy  for  the  evils  daily  before  his  eyes,  the  slate  of  business 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  still  most  deplorable,  and  there  really  was 
a  denial  of  justice  to  the  suitors  there.  This  grievance  afforded  a  plau- 
sible ground  of  attack  to  the  political  opponents  of  the  Government,  who 

*  Marcli  31,  1833, 
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were  parlirularly  pleased  whli  an  oppor[uni(y  of  wounding  ihe  man  who 
had  so  zealously  and  so  successfully  ihwarled  all  their  elforts  lo  return 
to  power.  The  effect  of  the  annual  motion  against  liim  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  considerably  impaired  by  the  ridicule  attached 
to  the  character  of  the  mover,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  who  was 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Chicken  Taylor,"  and  of  whose  pompo- 
sity many  laughable  stories  were  familiar  lo  his  hearers.*  But  a  notice 
of  moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  delays  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  now  given  by  Mr.  John  Williams.f  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  aa  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Queen  Caroline,  and  as  author  of  several  excellent  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  like  to  intrust  his  defence  against  this  formidable 
antagonist,  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
applied  to  one  whose  sentiments  he  considered  more  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  whose  rise  he  had  patronised.  In  a  letter  lo  Mr,  Secretary 
Peel,  after  ob?ervations  respecting  the  Recorder's  report,  he  said,  "I 
hope  yon  will  he  ao  good  as  to  take  some  care  of  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ryin  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  possible  logo  on  in  my  office, 
the  object  of  constant  attack, — which  will  never  cease  till  the  present 
Chancellor  is  removed.  It  is  a  nuisance,  therefore,  lo  the  Administra- 
lion."t 

Forthwith  he  received  the  following  kind  answer ;  — 

"February  lOth,  1824, 
"  My  dear  Chancellor, 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you  on  the  motions  respecting 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  Every  consideration,  arising  out  of  my  sincere  esteem  for  you,  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  those  who  attack  you,  would  induce 
me  zealously,  at  least,  to  co-operate  with  more  able  and  competent  de- 
fenders in  resisting  these  attacks. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Chancellor,  they  can  maliC  no  impression. 
Men  ask  themselves,  who  is  the  ablest  and  the  honesleat  man  who  ever 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  decisive  answer  to  that  ques. 

•  On  some  point  of  law  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Taylor  had 
answered  the  great  lawyer,  Bearcroit,  but  not  without  an  apology,  "  that  he  him- 
self,  who  was  then  but  a  joung  practitioner,  and,  as  he  might  phrase  il,  a  ckicHen 
in,  the  lau>,  should  venture  on  a  fight  with  the  cock  of  Westminster  Hall '  "'  He 
then  acquired,  and  he  never  lost,  the  name  of  "  Chicken  Taylor."  Althougb 
very  short  m  stature,  he  was  of  athletic  proportions,  and  Lord  EllenboroQeh  said 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  skilful  artist,  had  produced  Mm  as  "  a  pocket  Hercu- 
les."~BuC  he  was  more  celebrated  as  an  Amphytrion,  and  I  can  testify  that  he 
gave  the  best  dmners  of  any  man  in  London,  One  of  these  was  the  ruin  of  a 
great  motion  for  Pariiamentary  Reform ;  for  while  the  leading  patriots  were  par- 
taking of  it,  the  House  of  Commons  was  counted  out.  The  occurrence  gave  rise 
to  a  very  scurrilous,  but  very  witty,  song  in  "John  Bull,"  written  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boswell,  afterwards  killed  in  a  duel  for  a  similar  production. 
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lioii,  if  it  does  not  silence  malignily  and  poliiicai  hostility,  at  least  dis- 
arms them  of  the  power  to  rob  you  of  your  hardly -earned  and  justly- 
acquired  honours.  Believe  me, 

"With  sincere  attachment  and  regard, 
"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"Robert  Peel." 

On  the  day  before  the  motion  was  to  be  made,  a  long  consultation 
was  held  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor.— as  we  know  from  the  follow- 
ing good-humoured  note  to  his  daughter,  showing  that  his  equanimity 
was  undiaiucbed.^and  exciting  an  interest  in  his  favour. 

"Monilay,  (February  93d,  1824.) 

"Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  had  two  hours  of  my  company,  and  Mr. 
Peel  and  four  lawyers  two  more:  the  former,  to  make  my  face  look  as 
well  on  canvass  as  might  be;  the  latter,  to  be  enabled  to  make  me  hok 
in  well  as  might  be  in  the  debate  on  Chancery  lo-morrow  night,  which 
will  he  carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  one  side,  and,  I  think,  with 
much  zeal  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Williams  ceminly  did  lead  on  a  merciless  onslaught,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Peel,  who,  affecting  a  convenient  igno- 
rance of  details, — "  only  to  be  understood  by  a  professional  lawyer,'  — 
dwelt  upon  the  profound  learning,  unsullied  integrity,  and  earnest  de- 
sire  10  do  justice,  which  distinguished  this  venerable  magistrate,— and 
intimated  that,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject, 
a  commission  was  forthwith  to  be  issued  by  the  Crown,  upon  which 
some  Chancery  practitioners  not  in  Parliament  might  be  placed,  and 
which  would  be  much  better  qnalified  to  sift  the  evils  of  the  present 
sysiem,  and  lo  suggest  the  proper  remedies,  than  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  speeches  from  Mr.  Abercromby  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  admitting  the  personal  good  qualities  of  the  Chancellor,  but 
pointing  out  the  enormous  grievances  which  had  accumtilaied  under 
liim.— bv  iheir  advice  Mr.  Williams  withdrew  his  motion,  in  the  hope 
that  some  good  would  arise  out  of  the  promised  commission.* 

Next  morning,  while  not  yet  quite  correctly  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  the  Chancellor  wrote  to  hia  daughter: — 

"Wednesday,  (Feliruary  SSth,  1834.) 

"  Mr,  Williams  made  his  attack  last  night,  as  savage  as  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, with  whom  we  are  gone  to  war.  He  lold  a  great  many  ****  which 
dissalisSed  attorneys  had  thrown  into  his  mouth,  and  a  great  many 
thinira  which  neither  I,  nor  any  person  interested  about  me,  ever  heard 
of  before,— mentioning,  however,  some  tilings  which,  in  the  lazy  mo- 
menta of  twenly-two  years,  appeared  like  (and,  perhaps,  really  consti- 
tuted) negligence  on  my  part,  which,  however,  could  not  much  affect 
or  sully  ihe  tenour  and  character  of  a  long  industrious  life.  He  then 
abused  all  the  Masters  of  the  Court,  and,  indeed,  every  body  belonging 
to  the  Court;  and  then  moved  for  a  commiltee  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
deeds and  misdoings  of  all  of  us. 

•  10  Hansard,  373-437. 
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"  In  June  last,  I  had  commimicaled  to  the  House  of  Lords  my  purpose 
of  having — not  a  Comniitlee  of  Inquiry  and  Vengeance,  but — a  commis- 
sion lo  inquire  whether  any  and  what  improvements  could  be  made  for 
thefiiluie  in  the  practice  of  the  courl  of  Chancery,  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
whether  the  Chancellor  could  be  relieved  of  any  part  of  his  buslnesa 
by  sending  aufih  parts  to  other  Courts,  At  my  instance,  therefore,  Mr. 
Peel,  in  a  most  admirable  speech,  moved  for  such  a  commission,  as  a 
great  merit  on  my  part  in  aiming  at  i  m  pro  vera  en  t,  instead  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  Vengeance ;  and  this  threw  Mr,  Williams,  &c.,  upon  Iheir 
backs,  and  they  did  not  venture  lo  divide.  So  for  the  present  tfiu  storm 
is  over,  and  mailers  will  be  tolerable  till  the  next  begins  lo  rage." 

On  a  subsequent  day,*  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  debate  in  the  Commons  has  done  me  much  good.  Peel's  speech 
\  9  I  le  at:ind,  moat  eloquent,  and,  towards  me,  expressive  of  regard 
a  no  t  ng  to  affection  :— Lord  Siowell  came  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
n  8  I  ears, — he  was  so  much  affected  by  it.  The  speech  did  much 
good — I  y  1  forming  the  House  that  the  Chancellor's  income  was  hard- 
1}  more  tha  a  third  of  what  nine-tenths  of  the  members  thought  it  was 
.—by  I  form  ng  them  how  much  1  had  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket  to 
sa  e  ll  o  p  blic.  The  newspapers,  too,  had  charged  me  with  hearing 
1  nat  cadi  ankrupi  petitions  rather  than  other  matters,  in  order  to  get 

oney  lie  let  the  House  of  Commons  know  that  I  had,  for  tweniy- 
two  jears  administered  alt  matters  in  lunacy  without  receiving  one  far- 
thing— and  as  to  petitions  in  bankruptcy,  12s.  Gd.  was  all  that  was 
paid  for  a  petition,  which  sometimes  occupied  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  even  ten  days.f  In  short,  he  set  me  np,  in  the  public  opinion, 
against  what  I  hold  in  utter  detestation,  being  influenced  by  sordid  mo- 
tives and  feelings;  and  so  do  I  detest  such  meanness,  that  being-set  right 
in  this  view  of  my  character  will  render  me  happier  than  I  have  been 
as  long  as  I  live."  •  •  •  "  Saturday,  28.  Peel  tells  roe  that  the  people 
he  lives  with  most  are  quite  astonished  to  find  the  Chancellor's  income 
so  very  far  short  of  what  they  had  always  believed  it  to  be;  and  he  will 
have  it,  that  the  late  House  of  Commons  business  has  been  a  most  for- 
tunate thing  for  your  father.  How  that  may  be  I  cannot  be  sure;  but 
I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  have  taken  more  pains  about  il  if  I  had 
heen  !m  father.  I  still  regret,  however,  that  there  was  no  division,  not- 
withstanding that  before  they  could  have  got  10  a  division  there  must  have 
been  an  immense  quantity  of  foul  abuse.  There  are  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing, in  a  small  pamphlet,  contradictions  to  Williams's  and  Abcr- 

■  Thursday,  36th  February,  from  the  bench. 

t  This  19  an  amusing  instance  of  "  dressing  up  a  case  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 1  most  potently  believe  that  the  charge  against  Lord  Eldon,  of  jirefer- 
ring  to  dispose  of  bankruptcy  business  because  it  was  more  profitahle,  was  a 
calumny  1  but  this  business  andoubtedly  was  very  profitable  to  him.  Although 
hiB  fee  on  the  "petition"  was  only  ISj.  6^.,  his  fees  upon  the  mass  of  "  affida- 
vits "  for  and  against  it  might  amount  to  20/,  Then,  one  would  suppose  that  part 
of  the  consideration  for  which  he  received  his  salary  as  Chancellor  was  "  admi- 
nistering matters  in  lunacy" — a  labour  he  is  supposed  to  ha»e  undergone  gratui- 
tously for  twenty-two  years ! 
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Rromby's  mis  repress  illations.  1  was  surprised  at  ihe  I'iti^uige  of  tl  e 
lalter.  Upon  his  father's  fail  in  Egypt,  I  sent  him  a  comnii''<iioner=h]p 
of  bankrupts,  which  he  keeps  till  this  hour.  He  might,  therefore, }  ive 
been  commonly  civil,  if  not  just." 

The  "  next  storm  was  to  rage  "  after  a  very  short  lull  Lord  Eldon 
IiaJ  been  much  irritated  by  having  been  truly  told,  that,  on  Mr.  Peel's 
announcing  the  intended  commission,  Mr.  Abercromby  had  said  their 
opponents  had  "capitulated  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign;"  and  it  ao 
happened  that  on  Ibis  very  Saturday,  while  be  was  sitting  on  the  beneh 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  a  newspaper  was  put  into  liis  band,  containing  an 
inaccurate  account  of  Mr.  Abereromby's  speech,  in  which  the  learned 
gentleman  was  represented  lo  have  averred  that  the  Chancellor  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  deciding  appeals  and  ve-hearings  from  Sir  John  Leach, 
ihe  Vice  Chancellor,  on  fresh  evidence.  He  thereupon  very  impru- 
dently and  unwarrantably  burst  out  with  the  following  invective:  "With 
respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearings,  it  is  supposed  that  I  have  heard  them 
on  new  evidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some  part  of  the 
Court.  It  is  an  utter  falsehood  1  Onre-Aeann^sit  is  always  com- 
petent to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause,  though  il  was  not  read 
in  the  Court  below,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  Judge.  Further 
than  that  the  Court  does  not  go.  On  appeals  it  only  reads  what  has 
heen  read  in  the  Court  below,  and  that  practice  I  have  never  departed 
from  in  any  one  instance.  Therefore,  really,  before  things  are  so  re- 
presented, particularly  by  gentlemen  with  gowns  on  their  backs,  Ihey 
should  at  least  take  care  to  be  accurate,  for  it  is  their  business  to  be  so.'' 

IMr.  Abercromby,  who  was  known  by  all  present  lo  be  aimed  at,  hap- 
pened at  that  moment  to  be  attending'  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Gray's 
Inn  Hall,  but  was  soon  informed  by  his  friends  of  what  had  happened 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.     Thereupon,  with  the  firmness,  decision,  and 
high  sense  of  hoiiour  which  have  ever  distinguished  him,  he  insfandy 
resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach 
of  privilege,  although  not  unaware  of  the  injury  likely  lo  be  done  to  his 
own  professional  prospects  by  such  si  fracas  with  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor,— and  he  called  on  Master  Conrtenay,  now  the  Earl  of  Devon,  re- 
questing him  lo  communicate  the  inten  1dm'  i '    L    d  1 '      h 
he  might  be  prepared  lo  meet  it  by  his                   N 
following  letter,  fully  explaining  his  pu  p                    m 
the  Chancellor: — 

N 
"My  dkar  Cottrtbsay, 

"The  interval  which  has  elapsed  sine  m  h  y 

terday  at  your  office,  has  only  tended  t  fi  m 

due  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and 

long,  impose  on  me  the  necessity  of  com  P        m  w 

ihe  Lord  Chancellor  said  on  the  bench  H 

day.     1  must  therefore  entreat  you  lo  h  g 

ihe  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  is  my  fix      d 
in  order  that  he  may  apply  lo  you  or  t  p 
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him  faithfully  what  I  shall  feel  it  to  be 
happy  that  I  applied  to  vou  as  early  as 
to  slate  that  th           I           I  h          k 

i  my  duty  lo  stale.     I  am  very 

I  did,  because  it  will  enable  you 

h           1     f  h              Ih 

of  the  injustice   h      1       b        d 
upon  me  of  vi  d             my    1 
templed  to  be       dp 

"  I  do  assur     y         p 
man  living  up       1 
lion,  although                    1       I  1 
raenlary  cours      fp          d    g 

■'■I  find  mys  If 

1 

h 
h    h 

f   h         J 

1       Ih 

f  d  f     1 
1    d      h 

f  1 

h  1          p     d 
h     h     h 

I  d     y 

^  1  p^ 

any  person  wl  !      p    f  h  1     b     I 

ihink  that  the  principles  whidi  ought  to  govern  my  cunduct  are  plain, 
and  by  them  I  shall  be  guided.  I  shall  certainly  fee!  (hat  I  must  ex- 
press myself  strongly;  but  my  best  defence  for  that  will  be  found  in 
the  terms  ihat  have  been  applied  to  me.  If,  in  the  execution  of  the 
commission  you  have  so  kindly  undertaken,  you  think  that  it  will  af- 
ford you  any  facility  lo  show  or  read  this  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
you  may  do  so,  for  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
lo  show  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear. 

"  Yours,  ever  truly,  &c. 

"  J.   AjJERCROMDY." 

Lord  Eldon  thou!;bt  that  to  offer  any  apology  then  might  be  construed 
into  timidity,  and  the  motion  was  made. 

Mr.  Abercromby  tlius  began: — 

"  Sir,  a  sense  of  the  duly  I  owe  to  myself  as  an  individual,  a  sense 
of  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  as  one  of  its  members,  and 
a  sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  profession  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  member,  concur  lo  impose  upon  me  the  task  of  complaining  to 
this  house  of  one  of  the  most  gross  and  unwarrantable  attacks  thai  was 
ever  made  on  the  freedom  of  debate — made  from  the  seat  of  public  jus- 
tice, by  liie  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain."  After  detailing 
what  he  himself  had  aclually  said  in  the  debate,  what  Lord  Eldon  had 
imputed  lo  him,  and  the  other  facta  of  the  case,  he  proceeded: — Lord  El- 
don says,  that  with  respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearings,  he  does  not  hear 
ihem  on  new  evidence.  Not  appeals  from  decrees,  and  further  direc- 
tions, certainly-  I  never  said  that  he  did.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  put 
lliem  in  distinct  contrast  lo  motions,  which  I  again  declare  the  Lord 
Oliancellor  frequently  hears  on  fresh  evidence.  I  think,  therefore,  Sir, 
thai  ihe  House  will  agree  wish  me,  that  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  says  I  have  been  guilty  of 'an  utter  falsehood,'  puis  into 
my  mouth  not  only  what  I  did  not  say,  but  the  very  reverse  of  what 
I  did  say.  [VTeor,  /tear!')  The  noble  and  learned  lord  altogether  ab- 
stains from  noticing  my  distinctions,  and  confounds  that  which  I  stated 
on  the  subject  of  motions  with  ihat  which  I  stated  on  the  subject  of 
decrees.  Lord  Eldon  has,  therefore,  falsely  put  into  my  mouth  what  I 
did  noi  utter ;  and  has  declared,  that  in  what  I  felt  il  lo  be  my  duly  to 
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stals,  in  my  plat 
are  the  facts.     I 

was,  and  where  il  was,  Iha    L    d  El  1  d    h      f    ]     alumny 

againat  me?     Was  I  prescn  ?     H  d  1       y  f    1  ble  and 

learned  lord's  iiilentjon?     B  f  1    m  d  d  1  1         lumny? 

Before  persona  whose  unfav        hi       p  f  I  h  d         m  aus  feut 

what  I  derive  from  my  piofe  m         fl       my  [/fear, 

Aewr.']  In  what  form  did  th  1  m  y  g  f  !  1  p  pi  of  Eng- 
land ?  In  that  of  a  report  m  d  b  p  f  j  (ice,  at- 
tending on  behalf  of  the  piibl  wl  k  d  1  d  as  oon  as 
they  were  uttered,  and  sent  tl  m  ffi  h  h  y  printed 
before  the  ink  with  which  ih  y  w  d  y  1  vaa  the 
place,  such  was  the  occasion  I  h  m  by  h  I  he  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  h  II  fy  1  d  1  of  the 
humblest  members  of  his  o\  C  ]f  S  I  h  d  h  d  o  be  in 
ihe  Court  at  the  time,  what  gh  h  1  pp  d  I  h  p  id  I  be- 
lieve, I  should  have  been  abl  1  in  f  1  g  If  1  wever.  I 
liad  not  done  so,  it  would  ha  b  1  p  f  h  hie  and 
learned  lord  to  silence  me.  If  1  h  d  p  d  dd  g  him,  he 
might  have  committed  me  10  h  F!  If  h  li  dl  ed  lord 
had  stopped  me,  would  it  not  have  been  an  act  of  (he  grossest  injusuce 
and  indecency,  after  having  calumniated  a  member  of  his  own  profes- 
sion and  of  his  own  Court,  by  doing  what  he  could  to  induce  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  that  individual  had  been  guilty  of 'an  utter  ftdsehood,' 
to  prevent  hiin  from  replying  lo  so  monstrous  and  injurious  an  accuaa- 
tion?  But  if  Lord  Eldon  had  thought  fit— as  lie  could  not  have  ab- 
stained from  doing  without  the  grossest  injustice — lo  allow  me  to  reply 
upon  him,  what  a  spectacle  it  would  have  been,  to  have  aeen  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Eng-land  engsgeil  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the  hum- 
blest practitioners  in  his  own  Court,  reapecling  worda  «aed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Lord  Eldon  thought  fit  to  impute  to  me,  that  I  did  nol 
uae  due  caution  before  I  made  those  statements  which  he  attributed  lo 
me.  In  whiuh  case  was  the  defect  of  caution  most  signal?  In  the 
case  of  myself.  Sir,  who  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  honourable 
and  learned  gentlemen,  every  way  my  superiors,  especially  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who,  if  1  had  been 
guilty  of  any  misrepresentation,  would  have  instantly  detected  and  re- 
futed it  to  my  utier  confusion  and  shame,— *r  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon, 
who,  invested  with  all  the  power,  and  patronage,  and  authority  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  presumed,  on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  false  representation  of  the  words  of  an  humble  individnal, 
lo  pronounce  upon  him,  without  inquiry,  the  sort  of  censure  best  cal- 
culated to  destroy  his  fame,  and  at  a  time  when  no  one  bad  the  means 
of  interfering  to  avert  ihe  effect  of  that  most  unjust  censure?  [//ecr, 
hear.'2  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  Sir,  of  the  delicacy  of  Lord  Eldon, 
of  his  anxious  desire  of  justice,  of  that  amiable  weakness  of  mind,  too 
sensitive  to  the  fear  of  possible  wrong  to  others,  and  too  cautious  to  de- 
cide lest  he  should  decide  erroneously.     If  this  had  been  a  case  in 
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which  the  right  of  private  parlies  had  been  coiiperneil,  iheve  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  argument  after  argument,  atlidavit  and  supple- 
mental afRdavil,  months  anil  years  would  have  passed,  and  the  'too  sen- 
sitive' mind  of  Lord  Eldon  wnuid  have  abstained  from  settling  thope 
claims  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  on.  Dut  what,  Sir,  was  his  mode 
of  pioceeding,  when  iJiere  was  an  occasion  to  pronounce  from  the  seal 
of  justice  an  anathema  founded  on  a  false  statement  of  fads,  to  destroy 
the  character  of  an  individual  whom  he  supposed  lo  have  censured  him- 
self! Then,  indeed,  lo  the  jusi  mind  of  the  just  Lord  Eldon,  tlieie 
seemed  no  room  for  caution— no  time  for  inquiry.  [Hear,  hear!'}  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  decide,  lo  pronounce,  and  to  esecule  his  sentence. 
From  whom,  1  should  be  glad  to  know,  did  Lord  Eldon  receive  his  in- 
formation? From  what  legilimaie  source  did  he  derive  it?  The  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General  were  present  in  the  Hou^e:  neither  of 
them  could  have  given  She  learned  lord  the  sUlement  which  he  dared 
to  attribute  to  me.  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  the  member  for 
Exeter  (Mr.  Courlenay,)  and  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  whom 
I  saw  just  now  in  the  House,  the  member  for  Tewkesbury  (iWr. 
Dowdeswell,)  were  also  present  during  my  speech;  and  if  ihe  Lord 
Chancellor  had  chosen  to  resort  to  them  for  information  aa  lo  what  hail 
passed  in  these  walls,  he  would  have  learned  how  unlike  what  I  uttered 
was  that  which  he  attributed  lo  me.  [Wea^  hear!}  Bui  now.  Sir,  let 
me  ask,  what  authorit}',  what  right,  has  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  Judge,  to  undertake  to  comment,  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  on  the  debates  of  this  House  ?  Where  does  Lord  Eldon,  who  is 
so  cautious,  find  a  precedent  for  this?  How  can  he  say  he_  is  not 
puillv  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  t  It  is  not  a 
formal,  but  a  substantial,  lireach  of  privilege,— a  direct  attack  on  ihe 
security  anti  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
privilege.  What  is  the  situation  of  any  member  of  this  House,  if  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Chief  Jualice  of  the  King's  Bench,  may  pre- 
sume lo  put  false  statements  into  his  month,  and  send  him  forth  a  dis- 
graced, and,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  judgment  seat  can  go,  a  ruined 
individual?  By  what  tenure  shall  we  then  hold  the  freedom  of  deliate, 
but  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  Lord  Chancellor  and  any  Chief  Jus- 
tice ?  If  this  condition  be  intolerable  to  all  the  members  of  the  House, 
how  much  more  fatal  must  il  be  to  tliose  members  who  also  belong  to 
Ihe  profession  of  the  law.  if  they  are  subject,  for  what  they  ssy  in  this 
House,  to  be  denounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  bench — if  any 
of  the  judges,  when  any  thing  is  uttered  in  the  House  which  touches 
their  feelings,  are  to  denounce  in  the  Court  where  he  practises  a  man 
who  exists  only  by  his  honest  exertions  in  his  profession,  and  lo  de- 
stroy, in  a  moment,  by  a  false  statement,  his  character  not  only  as  a 
professional  man,  but  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour?  [_Hear, 
hear.']  If  the  House  do  not  protect  its  members  from  this  tyranny  and 
despotism  (for  what  can  be  greater  tyranny  and  despotism  1  cannot 
conceive.)— nay,  if  it  do  not  secure  itself  against  all  control  of  this  kind, 
if  Lord  Eldon  be  allowed  to  extinguish  any  member  of  this  House,  by 
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utlering  things  of  Iiim  from  llie  judgment-seat,— of  what  avail  is  the 
freedom  of  debatei — particularly  to  any  man  who  shall  at  once  be  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  of  the  profession  of  the  law?  If  the  House 
shall  think  the  facts  that  I  have  staled  to  be  clearly  proved  (and  I  will 
adduce  evidence  to  put  ihem  out  of  doubt,)  it  must  be  incumbent  on  il 
to  take  decided  and  vigorous  steps  to  secure  its  own  privileges,  lo  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  debate,  and  to  jmt  on  a  secure  footing  the  inde- 
pendence, the  spirit,  sad  the  usefulness  of  Parliament.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  House  pass  by  this  gross  violation  of  its  privileges  without 
interfering,  how,  I  ask,  can  we  expect  that  there  shall  remain  any  ves- 
lige  of  independence,  public  spirit  or  usefulness  in  this  House?  If  my. 
appeal  be  neglected,  what  wrong  can  be  offered  to  a  member  of  this 
House  against  which  he  can  think  there  is  any  hope  in  calhng  on  the 
House  for  protection?  The  result  will  be  to  lay  the  Bar  of  England 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Eldon, 
which  I  shall  substantiate,  is  a  gross  attack  on  the  freedom  Of  debate; 
for  if  I  had  uttered  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  this  House,  the  Lord  Ofiaii- 
ceilor  has  no  right  to  animadvert  on  them  on  the  judgment-seal.  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  I  offer  Ihe  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
notice  of  the  House;  and  if  the  House  be  prepared  to  pass  it  by,  let  it 
say  distinctly  that  there  shall  be  no  longer  freedom  of  debate," 

The  feelings  of  all  present  were  much  roused  by  this  appeal,  and 
party  was  nearly  forgotten  in  the  general  excitement— so  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  when  he  rose  to  put  a  negative 
on  the  motion.  Bui  he  very  skilfully  explained,  and  mitigated,  and 
soothed,  without  at  all  compromising  the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  party 
accused : — 

"  We  have  not  here,"  he  said,  "  a  great  officer  of  the  Crown  attempt- 
ing to  intimidate  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons— but  an  indi- 
vidual, feeling,  perhaps  too  sensibly,  for  his  character,  after  a  public, 
life  of  great,  and  spotless,  and  irreproachable  merit,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  wears  bis  heart  upon  his  sleeve  '  for  daws  to  peck 
at,'  and  dreads  loo  much  every  trifling  attack,  as  striking  al  the  vitals  of 
his  reputation.  It  is  a  fault  to  be  too  sensitive- il  is  a  fault  in  a  pub- 
lic man— but  it  will  be  hard  on  public  men  that  it  should  be  so  severely 
visiied  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  proposes;  for  i  am 
sure  thai  the  course  he  points  out  can  lead  us  to  little  less  than  an  ac- 
cusation of  the  most  serious  kind.  I  certainly  wish  that  a  different 
course  had  been  taken  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  that  in  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  debate  in  this  House  and  the  end  of  the 
week  he  had  recurred  to  other  testimony,  which  might  have  set  him 
right  as  to  the  words  actually  uttered  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  [fleer/  keuTj  from  the  Opposition.]  That  it  is  lo  be  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  neglected  this  precaution,  I  ad- 
mit; but  that  he  could  treasure  up  the  mis-statement  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  an  individual,  is  what  no  man 
would  believe  of  another,  and  what  any  one  who  knows  the  character 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  will  not  dream  of  attributing  to  him." 
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The  mntion  was  finally  rejected  by  |  f   J  51   to   102.* 

"  Lord  Eldon's  sufFerings  on  that  memo  bl  gh  f  med  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  his  precipitation.     Durin       n  d  protracted  de- 

bate he  was  seen  hovering  about  the  lobb  f  the  most  anx- 

ious suspense.  On  the  explanation  of  M  Ab  n  by  however,  and 
the  failnre  of  his  motion,  the  Chancellor  resumed  his  wonted  equanimity 
and  gond  humour,  the  sudden  departure  from  which  had  startled  the 
public  like  a  tlaah  of  sheet-lightning  on  a  calm  summer's  day."t — I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  lay  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  lo  Mr.  Abercromby  next  morning,  and  which  redounds 
highly  to  his  honour ; — 

"Taesday  morning. 
"  My  Dear  Sib, 

"  When  Mr,  Courtenay  communicated  o  me  he  s  bstan  e  of  your 
letter  to  him,  I  expressed  then  what  Iwhto  eoyunov.  I 
could  not  authorize  him  to  represent  ah  e     h     I  d  I    1  en  so 

express,  because  I  (bought  it  did  not  be  o  me  op  en  1  step 
being  taken  which  I  understood  it  lo  be  y  u  p  p  ee  o  lop  At 
present,  I  shall  relieve  my  own  feelings  b  u  yo  I  I  1  e  too 
long  Icjiown  the  respect  which  is  justly  d  y  u,  o  fo  b  a      epro- 

senting  that  I  regret,  that,  among  the  words  which  fell  from  me,  I 
should  have  used  an  expression,  which,  if  applied  to  you,  1  ought  to 
reiraci,  as  inconsislent  with  all  the  feelings  towards  you  with  which  I 
am,  Dear  Sir,  yours,  truly, 

"Eldon." 
The  following  is  Mr.  Abercromby's  answer: — 

"  New  Street,  Tuesday  evening. 
"My  Lord, 

"I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  I  found 
on  returning  home  this  afternoon.  I  appreciate  as  I  ought  the  motives 
which  induced  you  to  delay  writing  to  me  until  this  morning;  I  can 
derive  nothing  but  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  sentiments  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express,  and  I  assnre  you  that  my  personal  feelings 
shall  always  remain  as  untainted  by  any  recollection  of  the  words  to 
which  you  allude,  as  if  they  had  never  been  used. 

I  have  the  honour  lo  be,  My  Lord. 

"Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"J.  Abercbomby." 
■Pari.  Deb.  X.  571. 

1  2  Townsend's  Tweli-e  Judges,  440.  The  feeling  of  the  nsiial  supporteTS  nf 
fioverntnetit  eeeme  to  have  been  strong  against  the  Chancellor  on  this  occasion — 
and  there  must  have  been  a  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  them  to  vote  for  bim.  Mr. 
WJlberforce,  in  his  Diary,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  scene  : 
"March  1,  1834.  Abercromby  came  forward  with  a  case  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege against  the  Chancellor  for  charging  him  on  the  bench  with  ftlsehood. 
Brougham  spoke  admirably,  and  Abercromby  excellently;  indeed,  Scarlett  also, 
nnd  all  the  lawyers,  did  well.  Canning  spoke  admirably  in  mitigation,  and  Peel 
defended  as  well  as  conid  be,  but  the  case  was  too  strong  to  be  pot  by  without  an 
authorized  apology.  So,  though  I  longed  to  go  away,  I  staid  and  voted,  1(13  to 
150.  I  seldom  recollect— certainly  not  for  many  years— suffering  so  much  pain." 
—Life  af  Wilber/orce,  v.  214. 
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The  writnr  of  this  leiter,  who  has  since  filled  the  chair  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  with  distinguished  ability,  and  now,  a,3  Lord  Dunfermline, 
enjoys  ihe  universal  respect  of  his  counlrymen,  in  kindly  communi- 
caiing  lo  me  the  ahove  correspondenee,  concludes  with  the  gratifying 
staiement — "In  all  my  subsequent  intercourse  with  Lord  EMon,  I  per- 
ceived neither  any  unusual  constraint  ia  his  manner,  nor  any  failure 
of  courtesy." 

Lord  King,  not  knowing  how  this  matter  had  been  accommodated, 
PMiRCH  2  1  ^^'^'''P'^'^  ^  '^"'"  tl"^  Chancellor  info  some  indiscretion 
'-  'J  by  saying,  in  tlie  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  matinet  of 

hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "The  noble  and  learned  lord  is 
a  very  great  friend  to  ihe  Church  ;  but  what  would  he  say  to  a  rector 
who,  wishing  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  his  clerical  duties,  should 
get  a  curate  to  perform  them  for  him  and  instead  of  paytng  the  curate 
out  of  his  own  emoluments  should  leave  him  to  be  paid  by  the  pansh' 
What  wotild  he  ihouglit  of  a  bishop  who  should  declare  from  the  pul 
pit  that  a  person  whom  he  disliked  had  stated  an  niter  falsehood  ? 
What  would  the  noble  an  I  learned  lord  thinli  of  the  rght  reverend 
-dignitary  who  should  thus  express  htmself  respecting  the  character  of 
another,  in  a  phce  where  what  he  said  could  not  be  ai  swered'  I  am 
sure  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  be  Ihe  listmmm  theworlJ  to 
give  his  approbation  to  svoh  conduct  *  The  noble  and  learned  lord, 
however,  verj  prudently  remained  silent 

I  wish,  f  (r  hi<"  fair  fame  that  he  had  observed  the  sime  course  when 
ifie  Dissenters  Marriage  Bill  was  debated  as  the  sentime  1 1  he  then 
uttered  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  intolerance  and  an  ent  re 
ignorance,  or  disregard  ol  the  best  uilercits  ol  the  Established  Church 
and  of  (rue  religion 

The  object  of  this  measure  which  the  Archb  shop  nf  Canfcrbury 
and  several  other  pious  prelates  supported  and  wh  ch  has  since  with 
more  extensive  enactments  been  earned  almct  unanimouslj  \\3.9  to 
enable  those  who  objected  to  be  mirried  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  lo  be  married  by  their  own  pastors,  in  their  own 
places  of  relgious  worship  lawfully  licensed  But  after  it  hid  been 
ably  supported  by  the  Primate,  the  Chancellor  declared  thai,  "  notwith- 
standing his  sincere  respect  for  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  he  could  not 
concur  with  him  on  this  occasion.  The  biii  contained  principles  which 
were  not  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  Established  Church.  On 
account  of  the  Dit^seniers  themselves  he  should  oppose  it,  as  there  could 
not  be  eulightened  loleraiion  without  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
said  that  the  persons  calling  themselves  'Unitarians'  had  real  scruples 
of  conscience  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  had  Deists,  Atheists, 
and  others.  If  he  understood  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  all,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  greater  repugnance  be- 
tween any  doctrines  than  there  was  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  that  of  the  Unitarians.  The  Unitarians  must  think  the 
Chucch  of  England  idolatry.     What,  therefore,  woulJ  be  the  sort  of 

•  10  Hansard,  641. 
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comprehension  that  it  would  effect?  Their  lordships  might  pass  the 
hill,  but  he  had  discharged  bis  duty  in  giving  his  opinion  on  it ;  and  he 
ihonght  a  worse  bill  had  never  been-  submilted  to  Parliament." — He 
Eucceed&d  in  throwing  it  out  by  a  majority  of  105  to  66,* 

The  ascendency  he  now  enjoyed  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  his  successful  opposition  to  the  next  liberal  measure 
brought  forward  there,  allhongh  it  was  supported  by  ihe  Prime  Minister, 
This  was  a  Bill  which  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  introduced  merely 
to  give  to  Roman  Catholics  in  England  the  right  of  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament, — which  Roman  Catholics  had  enjoyed  in  Ireland 
since  the  year  1793.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  represented  this 
concession  as  highly  dangerous  to  (he  Protestant  Establishment,  and 
confirmed  his  opinion  by  an  historical  statement  of  the  struggles  between 
the  two  religions  from  ihe  rejgnof  Henry  VliL  downwards.  He  said, 
'  If  they  gave  to'  the  Catholics  of  England  a  portion  of  the  privileges 
conceded  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  ihey  must  go  on  and  give  them  all  the 
other  privileges  which  the  Irish  Catholics  possessed,  and  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  more  mischief  should  be  done  now  because  there  p„  „  -, 
had  been  some  mischief  done  before.  For  the  last  twenty  L™-^^  ''■J 
years  ihere  had  been  incessant  attempts  1o  take  the  Church  of  England 
by  storm  ;  these  shocks  it  had  withsiood:  let  it  not  now  be  deslroytd  by 
sapping  and  mining," 

Ijord  Liverpool  said  "he  did  not  yield  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  woolsack  in  his  zea!  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Establishment, 
or  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  but,  although  he  still 
maintained  the  necessily  of  having  a  Protestant  Parliament,  he  saw  no 
danger  from  the  present  measure;  nay,  he  believed  that  the  granting  of 
such  privileges  to  the  Catholics  of  Eogland  would  streogihen  the  Pro- 
teatant  Establishment, — as  a  cause  of  discontent  would  thus  be  removed, 
as  a  reproach  perpetually  thrown  in  their  teeth  would  be  taken  away, 
and  as  by  these  safe  concesyions  strength  would  be  obtained  to  resist 
dangerous  encroachments."  However,  upon  a  division,  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  rawjority  of  139  to  10!,t 

Lord  Eldon's  speech  on  this  occasion  called  forth  from  advocates  of 
Roman  Catholic  claims  some  very  free  remarks.  To  these  (which  had 
not  been  accurately  reported  to  him)  he  thus  indignantly  refers  in  the 
"Anecdote  Book."  "In  (he  House  of  Commons  Mr,  Canning  or 
]\Ir.  Plunketl,  or  both,  thought  proper  to  treat  this  as  a  sort  of  speech 
which  an  almanack-maker,  reciting  past  events,  might  make ;  and  which, 
therefore,  might  deserve  no  answer.  And  Canning.  I  think,  called  it  a 
■  pettifogger's  speech,'  as  he  thought  all  lawyer's  speeches  were."  After 
some  remarks,  proceeding  from  an  entire  misconception  of  the  beaudful 
allusion  to  an  old  almrtnack  which  had  really  been  made,^:  he  pro- 

'  11  Hansard,  78—438.  f  lb,  817— 84S, 

t  Mr.  PlHnkett,  instead  of  calling  Lord  Eldon  an  "almanack  maker,"  had, 

without  even  referring  to  him,  uttered  one  of  the  pointed  sayings  which  will  make 

him  for  ever  remembered.     After  showing  how  governments  should  watch  and 

direct  the  changes  of  public  sentiment,  he  observed,  "  It  this  were  not  the  spirit 
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ceeds  :  "As  to  Mr.  Canning's  '  poltifogging  lawyers,'  I  should  have 
treated  that,  if  (he  terms  had  been  applied  to  me  in  my  preseuce,  with 
the  scorn  and  contempt  which  insolence  Toerils.  Politicians  are  fond  of 
representing  lawyers  as  most  ignorant  politicians:  they  are  pleased, 
however,  to  represent  politicians  as  not  being  ignorant  lawyers,  which 
they  most  undouhtediy  generally  are — and  this  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  by  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  on  Ihe  Roman  Catholic 
question."* 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Lord  Eldon's  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  next  measure  which  was  brought  forward,  and  it  furnishes  almost 
the  only  instance  in  which  his  consistency  can  be  questioned  during  his 
long  and  eventful  life.  In  the  lale  debate  he  not  only  had  generally 
warned  the  Huuse  against  any  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
however  small,  but  he  had  specifically  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against 
allowing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  the  head  of  ihe 
English  peerage,  to  exercise  his  hereditary  office  of  Ear!  Marshal,  with- 
out taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  making  the  declaration  against 
transubslanliation, — stating  his  objection  to  be,  that  "if  their  lordships 
were  lo  go  step  by  step,  taking  a  little  here  and  taking  a  little  there,  they 
would  be  doing  gradually  what  they  could  not  have  done  at  once,  and- 
creating  danger  without  the  salutary  alarm  which  should  precede  it."t 
Yet  within  a  little  month  he  actually  sanctioned  a  bill  introduced  by 
Lord  Holland  for  this  express  purpose.  When  the  second  reading  was 
moved,  although  he  could  instantly  have  thrown  it  out  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  he  contented  himself  with  mildly  suggesting  that  it 
rJuME  iS  1  ^f"'"''^  ^^  postponed  to  a  future  session, — in  consequence  of 
L  '-I  which  only  10  voted  against  it, — and  the  third  reading  he 

allowed  lo  pass  without  any  show  of  opposidon.  This  naturally 
alarmed  his  "  youug  master,"  who  had  never  once  been  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  and  who  seems,  from  the  following  very  stern  note,  in  which 
pj  ,g  -.  nothing  is  lobe  found  about  "liver  and  crow,"  really  to  have 
I-  'J  thought  that  the  worthy  old  Chancellor  had  all  of  a  sudden 

forgotten  his  duty  both  to  the  altar  and  the  throne  : — 

"Carlton  House,  Jane  23d,  1324. 

"  The  King  desires  lo  apprize  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  King  has 
learned,  through  the  evidence  of  the  newspapers,  what  has  been  passing 
in  Parliament  relative  to  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

"  The  King  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  can 
approve  of  the  King's  dispensing  with  the  usual  oaths  attached  lo  that 

which  animated  them,  philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and  Histnty  no  better 

than  AH  OLD  ALMANACK." — 7  Hmtsard,  808. 

*  In  a  letter  whicli  he  wrote  soon  after  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Frances,  he  says — 
"Pugilists,  you  will  read  in  the  papers,  when  they  have  got  a  great  advantage 
over  tlieir  adversaries,  say  they  have  '  put  thera  into  Chancery.'  I  could  have 
put  Canning,  as  to  some  of  his  points,  into  Chancery,  if  I  had  had  a  set-to  with 
him.  But  brother  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  don't  seem  to  like  hitting 
hard  against  each  other,  and  yet  nothing  but  determination  will  do  in  a  contest  of 
this  kind."  f  11  Hansard,  839. 
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or  any  other  Iiigli  office;  but  if  the  King  should  be  mistaken  in  this  slip- 
position,  the  King  desires  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  state  his  reasons 
in  writing,  why  ihe  King  ahoiild  be  expected  to  give  his  consent  to  such 
ail  unusual  and  unprecedented  measure.  "G.  R." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  by  wlial  means  we  do  not  know,  contrived  to 
satisfy  both  himself  and  the  King,  that  in  this  instance  a  Roman  Catho- 
]ic  might  exercise  a  high  office  without  danger  lo  the  Church ;  for  the 
bill,  having  passed  both  Houses,  received  the  royal  assent,*  and  he  more- 
over look  an  opportunity  expressly  to  declare  his  good  opinion  of  it 
when  Lord  Holland  brouglit  before  the  Houae  the  very  intemperate  terms 
in  which  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  had  entered 
a  protest  against  it.  He  said, — "  that  if  the  House  was  supposed  to  have 
acted  hastily  in  passing  the  act,  the  only  course  now  was  lo  bring  in  a 
bill  lo  repeal  it.  He  was  far,  however,  from  insinuating  iliat  such  a  course 
would  be  proper  in  the  present  case;  his  opinion  was  decidedly  other- 
wise." He  then  made  a  most  important  statement,  which  1  am  most 
anxious  that  all  true  friends  of  the  Church  should  bear  in  remembrance: 
"With  respect  to  ihe  OalhofJllegiance  lo  be  taken  by  the  Earl  Marshal, 
1  must  eay,  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  contains  in  it  every  thing  included  in  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was,  in  fact,  added 
as  an  explanation  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  "or,  as  I^ord  Hale  has  ex. 
pressed  it, '  was  passed  to  unravel  the  errors  that  had  crept  in.'  "t  Upon 
such  high  authority,  I  do  trust  thai  we  shall  ere  long  return  to  the  Oat/i  of 
.Allegiance  as  all-sufficient  to  testify  the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  and 
iliat  such  idle,  I  had  almost  said  irreligious,  oaths  as  abjuring  the  de- 
scendants of  James  H.,  who  have  been  extinct  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal  of  York,  in  the  year  1807,  and  all  declarations  distinguish- 
ing between  religious  persuasions  as  a  qualification  for  civil  offices,  will 
be  entirely  swept  away. if 

However,  Lord  Eldon  soon  recovered  from  this  fit  of  liberality  by  an 
alarming  proposal  made  lo  him  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  that  a  Roman 
Calhohc  nobleman  should  he  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  following  was  his  answer: — 

"Upon  inquiry  I  find  there  are  very  few  CHlholics  in  the  existing 
commissions.  My  inquiries  into  that  are  not  finished,  but  there  is  a 
notion  afloat  that  some  of  them  have  contrived  to  procure  the  capacity 
of  acting  wilhoul  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  this  is  said  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  I  do  not  hear  the  same  of  any  other  of  the  R.  Catholic 
robility,  who  for  compliment  are  put  into  some  of  the  commissions,  but 
don't  act.  But,  if  they  can  acquire  an  acting  capacity  without  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  trust  to  the  annual  Indemnity  Bill,  all  is  over;  for 
if  this  can  be  done  with  justices  of  the  peace,  then  in  the  case  of  every 
magielrale,  where,  though  there  is  constant  usage,  there  is  not  an  express 
law  requiring  that  oath,  and  ^very  person  holding  office,  where  there  is 
no  such  express  law  requiring  that  oath  to  be  taken  before  they  act,  the 

■  5  George  IV.  e.  lt)9.  t  IL  Hansard,  1933. 

f  This  is  the  advice  given  Ijy  the  able  commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  approved  by  him. 
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whole  policy  of  England  of  supporliiig  the  King's  supremacy  is  gone, 
or  may  be  gone,"* 

Being  further  pressed,  however,  he  yielded — in  ihe  hope  that  his 
concession  would  he  unmeaning  ceremony:  — 

"If  Lord  Pembroke  recommends  Lord  Arunrlel  to  he  placed  in  the 
commission,  I  shall  iiot  refuse  lo  insert  his  name.  I  find  tlia  conside- 
rable Catholics  In  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  are  in  (he  commission, 
but,  by  reason  of  the  Ant  of  Supremacy,  have  not  qualified  to  act;  and 
the  case  may  probably  be  the  same  with  this  nobleman  if  his  name  is 
inserted."! 

In  consequence  of  this  anti-Catholic  steadiness  and  zeal  the  Chan- 
cellor again  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  Sending  an  ac- 
count to  his  daughter  of  a  grand  dinner  he  had  given  soon  after  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  "celebrities."  he 
says, — "  The  King  Sent  me  a  massage  by  the  Duke  of  York  that  ha 
would  have  dined  with  me  if  he  had  been  asked.  He  should  certainly 
have  been  asked  if  I  had  been  aware  that  he  would  have  condescended 
,  lo  permit  me  to  send  him  an  invitation.  I  have  not  heard,  however, 
of  his  dining  out  since  the  crown  descended  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  is 
better,  great  as  the  honour  would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  know  that 
he  would  have  conferred  it;  for  as  lo  these  things,  such  a  condescen- 
sion would  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  in  some  men's  minds ; 
for  there  are  such  feelings  in  the  minds  of  some  (notwithstanding  all 
the  prayers  they  offer  up  lo  be  delivered  therefrom)  as  feelings  of 
malice,  hatred,  envy,  and  uncliarilableness;  and  that,  loo,  where  there 
is  no  ground  or  excuse  for  harbouring  such  feelings." 

His  Majesty's  late  ebulHlion  against  the  Earl  Marshal's  bill  must 
have  inspired  the  highest  confidence  in  his  Protestant  zeal ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  Chancellor  still  thought  him  unequal  (o  his  father.  Giving 
an  account  of  a  review  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  very  rainy  day,  Lord  Eldon 
says  to  his  daughter — "  Our  sovereign  lord  the  King  did  not  attend. 
No  weather  would  have  prevented  George  IH,  from  being  at  the  head 
of  his  iroops."  Again:  staling,  soon  after,  how  the  Dulse  of  York  had 
been  cheered  at  another  review  in  Hyde  Park  he  adds, — "  My  royal 
master  was  in  Carlton  House,  i.  e.  within  half  a  mile  of  this  scene,  but 
dill  not  approach  it.  Il  is  astonishing  what  is  lost  by  this  sort  of  deal- 
ing, and  it  is  grievous  that  the  popularity  which  might  be  so  easily 
earned  and  acquired,  st  so  small  an  expenditure  of  lime  and  trouble, 
yhould  not  only  not  be  secured,  but  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  reproach  be 
engendered  towards  a  person  with  respect  to  whom  a  very  different 
feeling  most  easily  might  and  ought  lo  be  created."  Nay,  Ihe  wary 
Chancellor  seems  even  lo  have  had  serious  doubts  as  (o  his  "  young 
master's"  sincerity,  and  to  have  aulicipaled  that  a  lime  might  come 
when  he  would  prefer  a  "Keeper  of  his  conscience"  with  no  predilec- 
tion for  "  liver  and  crow,"  or  for  "  Protestant  ascendency."  Thus  he 
treats  royal  civilities: — "At  about  eleven,  Sir  William  Knighton  called 

'Sept.  1834.     FeelMSS.  fib. 
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npon  me — ordered,  he  said,  'to  give  me  the  King's  rpju,,^  15   1824.1 
affeclionale  regards;'  and,  if  al!  Sir  William  said  is  L        *      ' 
truth,  very  affectionate  indeed  they  must  be!"" 


CHAPTER  CCVII. 

CONTINUATION  O 


When  Parliament  was  about  to  assemble  in  the  beginning  of  1825, 
considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  ^-p^^  .^^  1835."| 
the  Caiiiolic  Association  in  Ireland,  which  from  ofl  ^ 
deferred  hope  had  become  very  dangerous.  The  day  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  the  Chancellor  wrote  to  his  daughter:  "  To-day  we 
have  a  Cabinet  in  Downing-street  and  council  at  Carlton  House,  to  try 
if  we  can  make  a  good  speech  for  the  King.  But  there  are  loo  many 
hands  at  work  to  make  a  good  ihing  of  it,  and  so  you  will  think,  1  be- 
lieve, when  you  read  il."  He  contiDued:  "  It  is  10  be  regretled  that 
associations  should  exist  in  Ireland,  which  have  adopted  proceedmgs 
irreconcilabie  with  the  spirit  nf  the  Constilution,  and  calculated,  by 
exciting  alarm  and  by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  society  and  to  relard  the  course  of  national  improvement."  Next 
morning,  before  going  down  to  the  House,  he  thus  describes  the  result 
of  their  joint  labours:  "The  King's  speech  was  settled  yesierday  in  ihu 

■  About  this  time  the  Chancellor  was  ohliged  to  hehave  very  discourteously  to 
a  lady  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  daughter  of  ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother 
of  George  III.,  and  styling  herself  ihe  Princess  Olivia  of  Cumberland.  Shs  at 
last  presented  a  "  Petition  of  Right"  to  the  King,  praying  that  her  title  might  be 
recognised ;  and  the  Chancellor,  being  consulted  as  to  how  this  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel :— "  Instead  of  a  Petition  of  Right,  this 
looks  like  a  case  for  Monro  or  Warbuiton  to  be  asked  to  take  care  of  that  illus- 
triona  personage.'"  ■    ,      r. 

It  has  been  said  that  whenever  a  Petition  of  Bight  iB  presented,  the  Sovereign 
should  be  advised  to  write  upon  it  "  Soit  droit  fait,"  whatever  may  be  the  prayer 
of  it_leaving  it  to  the  Chancellor  or  other  Judges  to  say  whether  it  discloses  any 
ground  for  relief.  But,  with  great  deference,  I  deny  this  doctrine.  By  the  law 
and  conslitntion  of  England  a  suit  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  Sovereign 
without  the  Sovereign's  express  consent.  That  consent  cannot  he  I^roperly  with- 
held where  there  is  any  feasible  ground  of  suit,  but  ought  to  be  withheld  where 
clearly  and  certainly  no  relief  can  be  given.  The  Attorney  General  is  answerable 
to  Parliament  for  the  advice  he  offers  upon  this  subject,  as  he  would  be  respecting 
the  granting  of  a  writ  of  error  or  a  nolle  prosequi.  There  is  no  authority  for  the 
contrary  doctrine  (—it  is  not  at  all  supported  by  the  analogy  of  a  writ  sued  out 
by  one  subject  against  another,— and  in  some  instances,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  advantage  to  the  petitioner,  it  may  lead  to  a  grievous  waste  of  public  mo- 
ney and  of  public  time. 

'  Nov.  1824.    Peel  MSS. 
VOL.  VII.  23 
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ante-room  to  his  bed-room, — lie  having  too  much  gout  lo  come  down 
B[airs.  I  don't  much  admire  the  composition  or  the  matter  of  the 
speech.  My  old  master,  the  late  King,  would  have  said  that  'it  re- 
quired lo  be  set  off  by  good  reading.'     It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  it,  and 

1  should  read  it  better  if  I  liked  it  better." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  debate  on  the  Address  went  off  very 
smoothly,  and  there  was  no  personal  allusion  lo  the  Chancellor;  but,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brougham  forcibly  pointed  out,  that  relief 
from  the  penal  laws  was  the  only  cure  for  the  Catholic  Association; 
and,  having  advised  the  section  of  ihe  Cabinet  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sure to  act  with  vigour,  he  thus  proceeded  to  pour  forth  the  phials  of 
his  wrath  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

"Of  what  are  ihey  afraid!  What  is  their  ground  of  alarm?  Are 
they  apprehensive  that  the  result  would  be  the  resignation  of  any  of 
their  colleagues  ?  Do  they  think  that  any  one  of  their  coadjutors,  some 
man  of  splendid  talents,  of  profound  learning,  of  unwearied  industry, 
would  give  up  his  place?  Do  they  think  he  would  resign  his  office? 
that  he  would  quit  the  Great  Seal?  Prince  Hohenloe  is  nothing  to  the 
man  who  could  effect  such  a  miracle  \_Hear!  and  a  laugh.']  A  more 
chimerical  apprehension  Dover  entered  the  brain  of  a  distempered  poet. 
Any  tiling  but  that.  Many  things  may  surprise  me ;  but  nothing  would 
so  much  surprise  me,  as  that  the  noble  and  learned  individual  to  whom 
I  allude  should  quit  his  hold  of  office  while  life  remains.  A  more 
superfluous  fear  than  thai  of  such  an  event  never  crossed  the  wildest 
visionary  in  his  dreams.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  i  think  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  greallv  underrate 
the  steadiness  of  mind  of  the  noble  and  learned  individual  in  question. 
1  think  they  greatly  underrate  the  firmness  and  courage  with  which  he 
bears,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  the  burdens  of  his  high  and  important 
station.  In  these  qualities  the  noble  and  learned  lord  has  never  been 
excelled, — has  never  perhaps  been  paralleled.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
forbearance  which  he  has  manifested.  Nothing  can  equal  the  con- 
stancy with  whieli  he  has  borne  the  thwarts  that  he  has  lately  received 
on  the  question  of  trade.  His  patience,  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances, can  be  rivalled  only  by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bears  the 
prolonged  distress  of  the  suitors  in  his  own  Court.  But  to  apprehend 
that  any  defeat  would  induce  him  lo  quit  office,  is  one  of  the  vainest 
fears,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  apprehensions,  that  was  ever  entertained 
by  man.  Let  him  be  tried.  In  his  generous  mind,  expanded  as  it  has 
been  by  his  long  official  character,  there  is  no  propensity  so  strong  as 
a  love  of  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  no  doubt  convinced  that, 
the  higher  an  office,  the  more  unjustifiable  it  is  lo  abandon  it.  The 
more  splendid  the  emoluments  of  a  situation, — the  more  extensive  its 
patronage, — the  more  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  a  wise 
and  good  man  to  tear  himself  from  it.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  underrate  the  firmness  of  their 
noble  and  learned  colleague.  Let  them  make  the  experiment;  and,  if 
they  succeed  in  wrenching  power  from  his  gripe,  I  shall  thenceforward 
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m        h  in  aa  nothing  short  of  miracle-mongers.     His  present  sta- 

!         ble  lord  holds  as  an  estate  for  life.     That  is  universally  ad- 

d      Tl  e  only  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  appoint  hia  successor. 

Bj  s  supposed  ihal  he  has  actually  appointed  him,  and  I  own 

1  1  b      ved  several  symptoms  of  such  being  the  case.     If  it  be  so, 

1  h      successor,  that  he  will  he  exceedingly  disappointed  if  he 

p  ep  into  the  office  a  single  moment  before  the  decease  of  its 

p  I    Ider.     [^^  laugh.']     However,  I  do  entreat  that  the  perse- 

f  his  eminent  person  may  be  put  to  the  teat.     Let  the  right 

1  1    gentleman  say  he  will  resign  if  the  Catholic  question  is  not 

d  e  Cabinet;  let  the  noble  and  learned  jord  say  that  he  will 

g     f       s  carried, — 1  am  quite  sure  o(  the  result,     The  Catholic 

w    dd  tie  carried ;  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would  retain 

I      pi  He  would  behave  with  (he  fortitude  which  has  distinguished 

1  h    other  instances  in  which  he  has  been  defeated;  and  the 

y         1(1  not,  be  deprived,  for  a  single  hour,  of  the  inestimable 

I       ti     f  h  8  services.     [M  laugh.]     To  return,  however,  to  the  state 

f  I    1     d      The  speech  talks  of  Associations  in  the  plnral.     That  is 

1        an  object.     I  warn  the  House,  however,  not  to  be  taken  in 

I  ivance.     That  little  letter  s  is  one  of  the  slyest  introduc- 

h     B  hal  evec  resorted  to,  in  any  of  those  speeches  which  are 

1    I     d 

'  make  tbe  worse  appear 
The  better  reason ;  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matnreat  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  are  low.' 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  by  whom  that  s  was  added.  I  know  the 
handwriting.  I  know  the  reflection  which  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  writer, — '  I  must  put  the  word  in  the  plural ;  it  will  then  be  consi- 
dered as  applicable  to  Orange  as  to  Catholic  Associations,  and  the  ad- 
versaries of  both  will  be  conciliated.'  Let  not  that  little  letter  s,  how- 
ever, deceive  a  single  person.  However  it  may  be  pretended  (o  hold 
the  balance  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Orange  Associations,  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  be  only  a  nominal  equity.  It  will  be  like  one  of  (hose 
'  subtle  equities,'  so  well  known  in  (he  Court  over  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  to  whom  I  have  been  alluding,  presides.  Let  the  proposed 
measures  be  carried,  and  the  Catholic  Association  will  be  strongly  put 
down  with  one  hand,  while  the  Orange  Association  will  receive  only  a 
gentle  tap  with  the  other."* 

I  introduce  this  satire  upon  the  Chancellor,  to  show  the  character- 
istic sensitiveness  and  good  nature  with  which  he  bore  it.  Thus  he 
comments  upon  It,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter: — 

"  Saturday,  (Feb.  5th,  1835.) 

"  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  seen  the  debates  of  the  Commons  on 

Thursday  night.     When  you  read  them  you  will  see  that  Brougham 

has  had  no  mercy  upon  the  Chancellor.     Laughs  and  cheers  he  pro- 

dticed  from  the  company,  repeatedly,  with  his  jokes;  which,  however, 

*  12  Hansard,  51. 
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he  meant  to  play  off  in  bitter  malinnily,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  some  of  the  jokes  pretty  heartily  myself.  No  young  lady 
was  ever  so  unforgiving  for  being  refused  a  silk  gown,  when  silk  gowna 
adorned  female  form,  as  Brougham  is  with  me,  because,  having  insulted 
my  master,  the  insulted  don't  like  to  clothe  him  with  distinction,  and 
honour,  and  silk.  In  ihe  slraightforward  discharge  of  my  public  duly, 
I  shall  defy  all  my  opponents :  iheir  wil,  their  sarcasms,  their  caluniiiies 
1  regard  not,  whilst  conseiotis  1  have  a  great  duly  (o  perform  ;  and  that 
I  have  now,  in  support  of  the  Conslitoiion  in  Church  and  State.  I 
shall  do  what  I  think  right— a  maxim  I  have  endeavoured  in  past  life  to 
maliC  the  rule  of  conduct — and  trust  the  consequences  to  God. 

'■  Now,  for  digression  from  the  serious  to  the  lighter  metiers,— having 
first  noticed  that  Canning  answered  every  part  of  Brougham's  speech, 
except  what  concerned  his  colleague,  myself.  But  this  is  what  I  should 
have  expected."  «  *  * 

The  Chancellor  strenuously  defended  the  Bill  to  put  down  unlawful 

m,! •>    iQos  1  Associations  in  Ireland,  allhoUKh  he  declared  that 

L  -I  he  had  taken  no  part  whatever  m  drawmg  it.     He 

said  "  be  would  not  endure  that  a  Roman  Catholic  body  should  assume 
a  representative  character — that  they  should  proceed  to  tax  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  that  ihey  should  exercise  a  control  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice:  as  th'e  bill  applied  to  all  associations,  it  would  equally 
put  down  any  disposition  to  violence  which  might  be  displayed  by 
Orangemen,  and  would  show  that  all  classes  of  the  community  must 
pay  obedience  to  the  law."* 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  humane  and  enlightened  sentiments 

fMAiicit  7,  1835.]  'f't  ^^  ^^^IT^"^,  *"  ^'"""^  "*■  ^  ^'"  "'""fi  'P^""^'^ 
^  -'  the  House  oi  hords  almost  unanimously,  but  was 

thrown  out  by  the  'squires  in  the  House  of  Commons — to  prevent  the  . 
setting  of  spring-guns  to  shoot  poachers.  He  said  "  he  wished  to  see 
property  protected,  but  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  an  advocate 
for  spring-guns.  There  had  been  no  occasion  for  these  engines  in 
former  li  mes ;  hut  now  every  plantation  was  turned  into  a  poultry  yard, 
and  a  sportsman  was  thought  nothing  of  unless  he  could  kill  his  thou- 
sand birds  a  day ;  and  thus  arose  the  demand  for  these  new  sorts  of 
protection.  Now  that  so  many  plantations  had  been  made,  and  so 
well  slocked  with  pheasants,  how  could  their  lordships  expect  that 
people  who  had  a  taste  for  game — and  he  never  knew  an  Englishman 
who  had  nol — would  not  go  and  took  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found? 
Poaching  was  the  consequence  of  game  being  preserved  and  protected. 
He,  for  one,  never  could  defend  the  praclice  of  setting  engines  to  en- 
danger ihe  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  for  the  sake  of  a  partridge  or  a 
pheasant,  "t 

The  Duke  of  York's  celebrated  declaration  now  made  against  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  concluding  with   a  solemn   oath  "that  he  never 

•  13  Hansard,  8G6.  f  Ibid.  939. 
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was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  him  by  Lord  Eldon; 
bm  his  Lordship,  atthough  he  expeediugiy  rejoiced  in  it,  denied  all  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  it,  aad  it  cannol  be  supposed  ihal  he  wculd  have 
advised  a  step  so  very  unconstitutional  and  improper.* 

In  spite  of  the  vow  of  ihe  Heir  Presumptive,  which  was  justly  sup- 
posed not  to  be  disagreeable  lo  the  King  on  the  throne,  a  bill  tn  remove 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  soon  after  passed  the  Lower  House 
by  a  majority  of  31,  A  single  touch  in  a  letter  from'  ihe  Chancelior  to 
bis  daughter  enables  us  to  form  a  lively  notion  of  the  scene  when  the 
bill  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords;  "  The  Commons  stared  me  very  im- 
pudently in  the  face  when  tiiey  delivered  lo  me  the  Oalbolic  bill  at  tbe 
bar  of  the  House."  He  has  his  revenge  by  adding, — "  This  hill,  how- 
ever, I  ibink  those  eenllemen  will  never  see  again!" 

The  prophecy  was  verified  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading — when  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  48. |  Lord  El- 
don's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  more  than  usually  zealous;  and  he 
had  an  advantage,  of  which  he  dexterously  availed  himself,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  accompanying  measures  called  the  "wings,"  then 
considered  esuential,  had  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Com- 

This  must  have  been  a  very  happy  period  of  his  life.  He  received 
letters  of  congratulation  and  thanks  from  several  dowager  duchesses, 
and  be  was  universally /e7e</  by  all  the  Protestant  grandees.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  account  of  one  of  these  entertainments : — 

"  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  set-out  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  on  Saturday — twenty-four  rejoicing  Protestants  round  the  table 
— and  such  a  magnificent  show  of  plate  as  even  eclipses  the  King's  ex- 
hibition of  that  article,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  eclipses  all  of  the  same 
ariicle  which  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  presented  to  the  Duke 
of  WeiUrigEon.  We  drank  the  48,— the  year  1688,— and  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  William  HI. — but  without  noise  or  riot.  I 
saw  the  King  yesterday,  wbo  is  much  batter,  and  not  a  little  relieved  in 
point  of  anxiety  by  the  vote  on  the  Catholic  question." 
"  But  pleasures  are  lilte  poppies  spread — 

You  seize  the  flower—its  btooni  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  gnow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moriienl  white — then  melt  /or  ever ; 

Or  like  the  Borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  Oie  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovelf^'orm. 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm:" — 

— "  If  the  D.  of  T.'s  speech  was  impriiilent, 
UrmneBB  and  boldness,  placed  him  on  a  pin- 
not  blind  lo  the  failings  of  the  "  Protestant 

,,     ... ,      .    _    is  at  Newmarket,     It  is  lo  be  regretted  that 

lu  his  highly  important  and  lofty  sitnation,  he  spends  so  many  days  with  black- 
Ipiis,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards,— among  which  we  know  there  are  hiavcs,  as 
vvhII  a^,  what  are  better  company  for  him,  Mngs  and  giiefna." 
I  178  to  139.    13  Uanaaril,  766.  J  lb.  762. 
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Lord  Eldon  soon  apprehensively  wrote  to  his  daugliler ;  "  My  old  foes, 
nWi^9'i  isiin  1  ^■■-  Denman  and  Mr.  Williams,  are,  on  next  Tues- 
LMAYij,  130U.J  j^^  ^j^jjj^  j^  ^ii^^j^  ^^^  Chancery  and  the  Chancel- 
lor. Wiahiag  lo  live  the  rest  of  my  time  in  the  shade,  I  liad  raiher 
be  excused  this  annual  attack;  for,  though  I  care  not  what  they  say  of 
me  as  a  political  character,  I  am  very  nice  and  touchy  about  my  judi- 
cial larne." 

Forlhwith  he  made  this  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary,  on  whose 
aid  he  chiefly  relied ; — 

"(Confidential;  in  haste.) 
"Dear  Mk.  Peel, 

"I  obaerve  that  Mr.  W'"*  is  again  moving  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  what,  I  learn  from  the 
papers,  passed  upon  his  mention  of  the  subject.  1  cannot  forbear,  how- 
ever, troubling  you  for  a  few  minutes  upon  this  subject;  not  upon  the 
motion,  whatever  it  may  be,  meiejy,  but  upon  whal  I  cannot  but  think 
is  a  matter  much  more  material  to  the  public  than  any  thing  which  may 
affect  my  individual  character.  Can  it  possibly  be  endured  that  a  bar- 
rister, because  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
instructed,  for  ao  the  fact  may  be,  (I  will  not  say  ihat  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is,)  by  a  person  (his  character  I  say  nothing  of)  in  an  inferior 
rank  of  the  profession,  is  lo  hold  a  surveillance  over  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  and,  ite  anno  in  annum,  to  atlack  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Judges  of  that  court?  and  call  upon  the  judges  annually  to 
explain  their  conduct,  which  he  can't  possibly  understand?  Can  any 
man  remain  a  Judge  in  that  court  under  such  circumstances?  Is  he  lo 
go  into  court,  day  by  day,  to  attend  to  his  duty,  not  in  ihe  persuasion 
that,  if  he  decides  immediately,  or  lakes  lime,  be  it  short  or  be  it  long, 
in  intricate  and  difficult  cases  to  be  sure  that  he  is  right  before  he  de- 
cides, with  a  conviction  thai  he  is  watched  by  those  who  are,  annuallv, 
to  bring  him  before  the  public  upon  charges  of  delay,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  the  causes  which  have  operated,  and  should  operate,  to  de- 
termine him  as  lo  what  his  conduct  should  be ;  and  where,  unlesFi  he  is 
brought  forward,  or  comes  forward,  as  a  person  accused  and  under  trial, 
he  cannot  possibly  explain  that  conduct,  either  lo  those  who  are  pre- 
sent when  the  annual  attack  is  made,  or  to  the  public?  Whal  would 
have  been  said  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  lime,  if  he  had  been  called  upon 
by  a  barrister,  aided  by  a  solicitor,  the  worst  or  the  best  in  his  couri,  to 
account  why  he  had  delayed  his  judgments,  in  particular  eases,  for  so 
long  a  time,  as  it  appears  from  the  printed  Reports  he  thouglit  some 
cases  required  eonsideration  before  he  gave  his  judgmenls? 

"  It  is  impossible  to  submit,  wiih  any  comfort,  to  this  sort  of  degrada- 
tion; but  the  personal  consideration  is  as  nothing,  when  one  attends  to 
the  consequences  of  bringing  into  hatred  and  contempt  ihe  tribunals  of 
the  country,  with  the  co-operaiion  of  ihe  House  of  Commons,  or  suffer- 
ing them  lo  be  brought  into  contempt  because  John  Williams  hates 
John  Scoll. 
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.  "  His  molion,  as  I  read  it  in  the  papers,  is  calculated  to  do  all  poat^i- 
ble  tniBcliief,  without  its  being  possible  to  preventit.  When  he  moves 
for  a  List  of  Causes,  he  knows  thai,  in  my  d  p  f  U  1        b 

my  hands  of  other  important  business  ah  d      b 

brought  before  me  in  the  period  he  mei 

"  When  he  asks  how  causes,  or,  if  k         h  h      b 

has  been  disposed  of.  he  means  to  arg  m  h  p 

and  what  no  other  man  in  the  House      n    uffi      n  y      p     n 
what  are  the  reasons  which  have  dela     d         fib 
matters  that  have  been  brought  before  C  d  h 

been  finished. 

"TheextremenicetyanddiffiMliyof     m    q  d         h 

has  been  before  the  Court,  the  imperfec  m  w  ]      d    ^ 

have  been  brought  before  the  Court,  to  give  scope  to  the  chance  of  finish- 
ing matters  in  litigation  by  amicable  arrangement,  the  discovery  by  the 
Court  of  matters  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  ihe  Bar,  and  which 
call  for  an  entire  new  consideration  of  the  case,  the  necessity  for  new 
evidence,  the  interruption  of  ihe  Judge's  attention  to  judicial  matters, 
from  his  obligation  to  attend  to  other  matters  ; — in  short,  the  innume- 
rable matters  which,  in  equity  cases,  retard  decision,  render  it  impossi- 
ble lo  answer  imputations  without  much  time  employed  to  answer 
them,  and  utterly  impossible  to  answer  thcia  without  much  reason  to 
despair  whether  the  answers  be  understood,  except  by  persons  skilled 
in  equity  practice.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Judge,  the  Court,  and  the 
general  administration  of  justice,  is  cruelly  calumniated;  the  business 
can  never  be  set  right — quite  right— in  public  opinion,  and  when  Par- 
liament dismisses  it,  the  calumny  continues  to  be  propagated  in  pamph- 
let after  pamphlet,  review  after  review,  &c.  &c. 

"You  may  hear  tliat  I  have  heard  nothing  but  motions,  and  this  is 
not  very  far  from  being  true.  Then  it  is  said,  motions  are  matters  of 
course.  Now,  many  of  them  have  occupied,  before  me,  two  or  three, 
I  believe  some,  four  days, — and  the  matter  of  the  cause  in  which  the 
molion  has  been  made,  has  been  decided  on  the  motion,  whilst  decision 
could  not  have  been  had  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  as  a  cause,  for  years. 
A  molion,  for  inslanee,  is  often  made  to  stay  proceedings  upon  an  ap- 
peal from  a  decree  from  the  Bolls  or  the  V.  Chancellor,  because  it  is 
appealed  from  to  ihe  Chancellor;  and  because  the  proceedings  would 
be  expensive  and  thrown  away,  if  the  Chancellor  reverses  the  decree. 
Now,  when  such  a  motion  is  made,  the  merits  of  the  decree  appealed 
from  must  be  entered  into,  because,  if  the  appeal  has  not  sufficient  me- 
rits, the  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  stayed.  It  happens,  therefore, 
that  I  give  my  opinion  upon  the  appeal  by  my  judgment  upon  the  mo- 
tion, and  there  is  an  end  of  the  appeal;  and  yet  a  common  lawyer,  as 
ignorant  as  a  post  of  equity  proceedings,  publishes  lo  Ihe  world  tiiat  the 
appeal  is  not  disposed  of. 

"At  all  events,  if  this  annual  motion  io  the  dishonour  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Court  is  to  be  granted,  it  is  expedient  that  one  shoulii  know  what 
it  is,  that  it  may  he  added  to  or  amended,  in  order  to  make  the  return 
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iblelotheJi 

idge; 

!  anil  Ilie  Court  as  it 

can  be;  to  do  justice 

y  reliirn  lo  il 

;is  a 

.bsolulely  impossible 

:. 

"Yours,  dear  Sir, 

most  faithfully, 

"Eldon."* 

The  attack  was  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  according  to  the  fashion  o 
that  time,  on  presenting  a  petition  ;  and  a  long  debate  was  lerminated 
by  the  motion  being  carried,  "That  this  petition  do  lie  upon  the  table." 

Several  unaccountable  cases  of  a  delay  of  judgment  after  the  hearing 
had  been  coneluded,  were  brought  out;  but  the  attempt  failed  to  impute 
10  the  Chancellor  the  general  arrear  of  causes  which  stood  for  hearing. 
He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  who  excited  the  hopes 
of  the  country  by  deelarins  himself  a  friend  to  rational  reform,  and  ex- 
plaining the  measures  which  he  had  in  contemplation  for  improving  the 
criminal  code.f 

The  Chancellor  had  scarcely  recovered  his  composure,  when  it  was 
again  ruffled  by  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill  once  more  coming  up  from 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  and  hy  finding  a  considerable  accession  of  Pre- 
lates in  its  favour.  He  gives  his  daughler  the  following  indignant  ac- 
count of  its  reception  and  its  fate: — "The  Unitarian  Bill  came  on  in 
Ihe  House  of  Lords  last  night.  Botii  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ihe  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  voted  for  it.  Shameful,  surely !  However,  we  threw  out 
the  bill,  56  to  50.  It  would  have  been  about  100  to  50  if  we  had  di- 
vided upon  the  third  reading  instead  of  the  second ;  but  our  good  or- 
thodox friends  were  absent — most  at  Ascot — so  that  how  a  horse  runs 
is  much  more  important  than  how  the  Church  fares." 

It  appears  from  Hansard,  thai  aiihoiigh  he  spoke  after  all  the  Ri'ihops 
h       pp      d  h    L  11  h   b  Idly  d  d         m     h  d       k 

I  bl    g        d    1    t,    1  h     gh  h  f  W  II  d       g 

I       Itfldyh!  hT       yidb  pll         hd 

I  m    d  m  1      $ 

ri  1}      h  h    h      11   1     p       h  f    w    d 

lb  f  P    1  g        d 

m  !h       ffilg       —    hh       p  dhmlf  «f 

p  yp  fwbhld         iG  IH 

d'  y  hhdb  dIdChll 

Id!  dl  m  fphill        jydll 

IBldh  i         IB  dkph  11   Id 

1         1        Imlydldhhldnb  hll  p  m 

hhw  h  m  whdghffi^Gywl  n 

1  h  1  d  h  m  n       h  ,  I       wh  Hy 

■  Peel  MSS.  f  "  Hansard,  959— lOOB. 

t  In  Lady  Hewley's  case,  the  clear  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  was,  that 
.nnce  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  William,  Unitarians  are  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  Protestant  Dissenters;  and  on  this  principle  proceeded  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
admirable  measure  of  the  "  Dissenters' Chapel  Bill"  in  18-14, 
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at  a  loss  lo  conjecture;  for  his  fee-book  proves  that  the  largest  sum  he 
ever  received  in  any  one  year,  while  Attorney  Geoeral  was  13,140/.  15s. 
— the  average  receipt  being  little  more  than  10,000/. ;  whereas,  the  re- 
turns he  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  official  income  as  Chan- 
cellor show  that  in  1810  it  reached  22.730/.,  and  that,  subject  to  all  tle- 
ciuctions,  it  exceeded  on  an  average  17.000/.  a  year — to  say  nothing  of 
the  lucrative  offices  and  reversions  he  had  been  able  lo  bealow  upon  his 
family.  He  now  alleged  that  the  misrepresentation,  res  peeling  (he  emo- 
luments of  his  office,  was  the  reason  for  reluctantly  retaining  it.  "Pei- 
Jiaps  it  was  thought,"  he  said,  "that  this  mode  of  calumnious  misrepre- 
sentation was  Ihe  way  to  get  me  out  of  office  :  they  are  mistaken  who 
ihink  so;  I  will  not  yield  to  such  aspersions,  nor  shrink  from  asserlmg 
what  I  owe  to  myHClf.  Had  I  been  treated  with  common  justice,  I 
should  not  now,  perhaps,  have  remained  Chancellor;  but  I  wil!  not  be 
driven  from  my  office  by  calumnious  attacks.  Let  me  only  be  treated 
with  common  justice,  and  in  five  minutes  my  office  will  be  al  any  body's 
disposal."* 

Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  long  vacation  arrived;  but  En- 
combe  h.d  lo«  .11  it.  ch.ra.,  ky  io..on  of  bo  order  ^^^^  j  j^^ ^ 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  very  close    <-  -■ 

of  the  session,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdelt,  without  any  op- 
position by  the  Government, — "That  there  be  laid  before  (his  House  a 
list  of  all  causes  that  have  been  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  wherein  judgment  lias  not  yet  been  given,  speci- 
fying the  time  when  heard ;  comprising  all  petitions  in  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy already  heard,  and  not  decided." 

He  first  wrote  the  following  letter  lo  the  Home  Secretary:— 

("Private.)  July  30,  1825. 

•'Dear  JMr.  Pekl, 

"I  have  given  orders  about  Lord  Verulam,  and  sJiall  duly  attend  lo 
what  you  mention  as  to  the  Recorder's  report. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  kind- 
ness on  many  occasions  towards  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
unjustly,  I  think,  attacked.  I  have  not  yel  intimated  to  any  other  per- 
son thai  I  have  almost  come  lo  a  determination,  after  employing  myself 
in  my  vacation  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  my  arrears  in  Novem- 
ber, to  request  permission  lo  place  ihe  Great  Seal  in  his  Majesty's  hands. 
.Sir  Francis  Burdett's  molion,  unopposed  by  any  lawyer,  and  relating  to 
the  transactions  of  eighteen  years,  in  its  terms  has  held  me  up  to  the 
public,  as  probably  a  great  delinquent,  for  at  least  six  months  to  come. 
If  you  meet  with  Courtenay,  he  will  tell  you  how  much  or  how  little 
I  have  lo  apprehend  from  the  information  to  be  given  in  consequence  of 
that  motion;  but  my  character  is  suffering  in  the  mean  time,  and  com- 
municalions  from  all  parts  daily  satisfy  me  that  such  is  the  case.  I  feel 
great  pain  about  giving  way  to  unmerited  abuse,  but,  upon  principle,  1 
6e;i^-in  lo  doubl  whether  an  abused  and  calumniated  Chancellor  can,  upon 
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a  juat  view  of  liis  duly  to  the  public,  as  well  as  that  Cue  lo  himself, 
remain  in  office.  Time  was  when  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  woulii 
not  have  suffered  a  person  in  thalsiation  to  have  been  exposed  lo  unjust 
surmises  in  ihe  public  mind,  or  have  failed  to  hafe  the  grounds  of  Buch 
a  motion  shown  lo  be  weighty  before  it  was  granted.  I  am  aware  that 
it  might  be  mere  inattention  that  the  matter  passed  sub  silentio — and 
confidently  believe  (hat  no  unkinduess  was  meant.  Bui  this  has  been 
a  very  unforiunale  and  distressing  transaction,  and  I  know  it  has  occa- 
sioned much  remark. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  see  you  at  Ihe  Recorder's  report — if  not,  I  only  add, 
that  if  the  Cabinei,  about  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  requires,  in 
your  opinion,  my  attendance,  pray  let  me  kno 


"  Eldon."* 

Mr.  Peel  seems  to  have  referred  him  to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom 
he  wrote  several  limes  during  the  long  vacation,  without  receiving  any 
satisfactory  answer.  At  last,  on  his  retiira  to  town,  he  sent  the  foUow- 
lelter,  conditionally,  tendering  his  resignation; — ■ 

"Dear  Lokd  Liverpool, 

"In  our  little  correspondence  during  the  vacation,  yon  advised  me 
not  to  trouble  myself  about  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion.  I  can  most 
rw  iS9'i  "I  sincerely  assure  you  that  I  feel  the  greatest  uneasiness 
LWov.  18^5.J  ^^  account  of  ihe  trouble  which  my  colleagues  and 
friends  endure  on  my  account.  If  your  Lordship  recollects  for  how 
many  sessions  I  have  been  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
looks  lo  the  effect,  as  I  know  it,  of  its  proceedings  upon  the  business  of 
the  Court  and  upon  the  minds  of  tiie  public,  you  may  make  some  esti- 
mate of  their  effect  upon  myself.  If  that  motion,  as  made  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, is  to  command  obedience  from  the  officers  of  my  Court,  that  obe- 
dience must  either  be  paid  to  it,  or  the  order  must  be  rescinded:  if 
the  order  is  to  be  considered  as  falling  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  is 
to  be  reneived  by  Sir  F.  B.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  obedi- 
ence must  then  be  given  to  it.  Now,  my  dear  Lord,  allow  me  lo  say, 
with  perfect  kind  feeling,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  lo  any  notions  which 
I  can  form  of  my  duty  lo  the  public,  lo  sit  at  the  head  of  one  high  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  if  I  either  continue  lo  be,  or  am  again,  placed 
in  such  circumstances  as  that  order  placed  me  in,  or  a  renewal  of-itwill 
place  me  in.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  a  resolu- 
tion accusatory  in  its  nature,  and  meant  to  be,  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
will  authorize  it,  the  foundation  of  a  positive  and  express  accusation. 
If  this  be  so,  how  can  I,  with  Iionour,  continue  to  preside  in  the  Court 
in  which  I  sit,  prejudiced  and  damaged  in  public  opinion,  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  unopposed  by  any  individual  in  it?  Or  how 
can  I  continue  to  sit  in  that  Court,  with  all  the  subordinate  officers  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  materials,  under  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  for  an  accusation  against  the  person  at  the  lieaJ  of  the  Court, 
aided  by  the  bitterness  of  every  solicitor  or  counsel  whose  conduct  I 
have  had  occasion  to  reprehend?  As  to  the  abuse  of  the  public  prints, 
the  licentiousness  of  which,  against  the  Judges  of  the  land  and  Chancel- 
lor, apppeara  to  me,  as  lo  all  matlers,  sanctioned  by  the  sufferance  which 
is  given  to  it— and  the  correspondence  which  this  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  brings  to  me  every  day  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  more 
blameable  than  the  licentious  press,  if  possible— I  repeat  that  they  would 
rather  provoke  me  to  remain  in  office,  if  permitted,  than  to  think  of  quil- 
ling it.  But,  my  Lord,  1  find  myself  placed  in  my  Court  by  this  pro- 
ceeding in  a  state  tn  which  it  is  unfit  that  a  Chancellor  should  be  placed ; 
and,  with  respect  lo  the  public,  I  fear  I  am  doing  very  wrong,  in  letiing 
down  the  dignity  and  respect  due,  not  lo  me,  but  lo  the  Chancellor,  who 
holds  an  office  which  should  be  filled  with  a  person  reapeeted  by  the 
public,  and  protected,  if  he  deserves  ao  lo  be,  against  resolutions  which 
clearly  mean  to  impute,  or  lo  lay  the  grounds  of  imputation  against  him. 
I  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  every  feeling  of  good  will  and 
kind  regard  towards  every  individual  to  whom  I  am  associated  as  a  ser- 
vant of  his  Majesty;  and  1  trust  I  need  uot  mention  what  are  my  feel- 
ings towards  yourself, — but  to  all  of  them  and  to  you  I  owe  it  as  a  duty 
to  lake  care  that  the  abuse  thrown  upon  me  daily  should  not,  through 
me,  affect  their  and  your  utility.  What  obedience  to  that  vole  might  fur- 
nish, of  information  with  respect  lo  my  conduct,  I  know  not. — but  if  it 
furnished  all  that  1  could  wish,  the  mischief  that  must  be  done  before  i(s 
result  could  be  known  is  incalculably  great.  Thai  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  years,  for  such  is  the  period  to  which  this  vote  refers.  1  cannot 
doubt  (I  cannot,  however,  but  hope  that  they  may  be  such  as  my  gene- 
ral conduct  in  office  might  atone  for)  thai  there  may  be  many  things  re- 
presented as  omissions  of  duly  during  eighteen  years,  which  are  not 
such,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  means  al  this  day  of  satis- 
fiictorily  accounting  for,  must  be  obvious :  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  rauhi- 
plicity  of  my  engagements  may  have  led  lo  omission  and  neglect  as  lo 
some  of  ihem. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Lord,  I  wish  very  much  lo 
know,  and  to  know  now,  whether  ihe  Motion  of  Sir  F.  B,,  if  it  does 
not  require  renewal,  is  to  be  attempted  lo  be  discharged  by  Government 
by  any  proceeding  when  the  House  meets;  or,  if  it  does  require  renewal, 
whether  it  is  then  to  be  suffered  to  be  renewed,  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Government.  My  object  in  seeking  this  now,  is,  that  I  may 
so  apply  myself  (without  engaging  further  than  I  must  in  new  business) 
10  what  is  depending,  as  lo  be  able  to  retire  about  the  lime  of  Parlia- 
ment's meeting,  if  the  King  will  graciously  please  lo  dismiss  me,  and 
not  then  to  leave  causes  which  have  been  heard  to  be  either  heard  over 
again,  or  the  judgments  of  a  retired  Chancellor  to  be  given  in  fact  though 
not  in  form,  as  I  myself  have  formerly  assisted  in  acting  for  a  retired 
Chani^ellor.  I  know  well  that  Sir  F.'s  motion  was  passed  (al  least  I 
sincerely  so  believe)  without,  on  the  part  of  Governtnent  and  its  friends, 
any  ill-will,  I  can  almost  say  wilhojl  any  positive  inattention,  lo  me. 
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but  by  actual  surprise.  The  eifecls,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  it,  are 
very  great — as  great  as  if  llie  cavises  of  it  were  different, — and  many 
have  been  the  mortifying  inquiries  made  of  me,  by  those  who  do  not 
know  how  this  happened, — how  I  account  for  not  having,  as  they  sup- 
posed, one  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  one  word  against 
such  a  proceeding;  for  of  ihe  fact  that  this  was  effected  by  surprise,  the 
public  cannot  be  conusant.  If  out  of  office,  I  can't  take  tlie  situation  of 
peputy  Spealier  of  the  House  of  Lords — but  I  should  attend  the  Scotch 
causes,  and  I  might  be  voted  into  the  chair  as  a  Peer." 

Lord  Liverpool's  answer,  (bough. civil,  very  distinctly  shows  thai  the 
Chancellor's  colleagues  thought  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  com- 
plaints made  against  him;  ihey  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  in  the  proceedings,  under  the  commission  appointed 
nearly  two  years  ago ;  and  thai  they  were  determined  to  suspend  the 
deprecated  "order"  over  his  head  in  terrorem,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
lainiiig  a  Report  from  the  commission; — 

"This  order  was  made  without  notice,  on  the  30th  of  June,  one  of 
the  very  last  days  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  alt  the  Ministers  and  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The 
motion  has,  however,  certainly  dropped  with  the  session.  It  must  be 
renewed  lo  have  any  force;  and,  considering  how  it  was  carried,  you 
are,  I  ihinti,  perfectly  justitied  in  wailing  for  its  renewal  before  you  act 
upon  it, 

"Mr,  Peel  assures  me  that  he  would  have  opposed  it  if  he  had  been 
in  the  House,  and  that  he  will  be  prepared  lo  oppose  the  renewal  of  it 
if  it  is  again  brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  Gut, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  his  inlention  into  effeci. 
the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
iiiusi  be  ready,  and  be  laid  before  Parliament  immediately  upon  its 
meeting. 

"In  saying  this,  1  am  not  giving  you  Mr.  Peel's  opinion  only.  Some 
time  before  1  received  your  letter  1  was  urged  by  oihers  well  acquainted 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  lo  take  measures  for  securing  the  produc- 
tion of  this  Report,  as  the  point  upon  which  would  turn  all  the  difficul- 
ties or  facilities  of  the  nest  and  last  session  of  Parliament. 

"Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  lo  spare  no  effort  for  the  completion 
of  this  Heport  without  further  delay.  It  is  really  become  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  that  ought  not  lo  be  in- 
curred for  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

"  Independent  of  the  complaint  of  neglect,  and  of  the  suspicion  which 
ihe  very  delay  in  making  tlie  Report  occasions,  the  Report  is  really 
necessary  in  order  lo  enable  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resist  effectually  the  unjustifiable  attacks  daily  made  upon  the  Court  oC 
Chancery. 

"  The  bus'iness  of  the  Court  is  not  like  other  business,  of  which  every 
person  may  he  supposed  to  have,  or  may  easily  acquire,  at  least  a  su- 
perficial knowledge.     Except  persons  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the 
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law,  all  others  are  wholly  ignorant  of  whal  relates  to  Chancery;  ihey 
do  not  even  know  where,  or  how,  to  oblain  informaiion. 

"  The  Report  would  not  only  speak  whh  more  or  less  of  authority  lo 
the  House,  but  il  would  inform  your  friends,  and  would  furnish  them 
with  a  Uxt  upon  which  they  conld  defend  you. 

"  I  hope  I  do  no{  appear  lo  press  this  uiatier  with  loo  raueh  impor- 
tunity, but  I  am  so  deeply  sensible  of  its  importance,  thai  I  should  not 
do  my  duly  if  I  did  not  urge  il  in  the  strongest  manner. 

"Let  us  but  have  the  Report,  and  all  other  difficulties  may  he  fairly 
encountered;  bui,  without  that,  no  person  (in  the  present  heated  stale  of 
the  public  fflmd  upon  the  subject)  can  answer  for  the  consequence."* 

Di.ring  the  last  long  vacation,  Mr.  Peel  had  ventured  to  consult  the 
Chancellor  on  the  bills  which  he  had  framed  for  the  impr>,vement  of 
the  criminal  law.  These,  without  iniroducing  much  change  into  its 
provisions,  moat  usefully  and  laudably  condensed  and  methodized  the 
scattered  and  disjointed  statutes  upon  the  subject,  which  had  been  passed 
[a,  d.  18361  '"  ^  ^""S  succession  of  ages.  More  could  not  at  that 
-I  time  have  been  prudently  attempted,  and  even  so  much 
seems  not  a  hitle  to  have  alarmed  the  Chancellor,— though  coming  from 
one  in  whom  as  yet  he  reposed  such  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  feh 
himself  under  deep  obligations.  The  following  was  his  coi.rleous  but 
very  cautious  answer;  — 

„  ,,       .,  "Wednesday  evenine." 

"Dear  Mr.  Peel,  ^  ^ 

"I  was  so  convinced'thatlshould  see  you  before  this  day,  (hat  I 
delayed  troubling  yon  with  any  communication  about  your  bills,  ihe 
heads  of  which  you  seul  me,  till  we  met,  as  I  supposed  we  should  meet 
in  town.  I  see  no  objection  to  your  laying  ihem  before,  and  procuring 
the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  them.  Indeed  I  think 
that  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  have  a  degree  of  information  upon 
such  sub|ect8,  derived  from  their  lermly  meetings  upon  criminal  cases, 
not  publicly  argued,  which  may  make  their  opinions  very  important. 
I  venture  lo  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  given  lo  me,  after  they  have  formed  their  opinions,  of  con- 
versing with  some  of  them;  for  it  does  so  happen,  that,  though  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  I  have  very  liiile  knowledge,  I  have  lived  so  much 
longer  in  the  profession  than  all  the  Judges  but  one,  that  on  some  sub- 
jects I  can  give  them  informaiion  derived  from  eminent  lawyers  now 
deposiied  in  the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality,  which  it  would  do 
them  no  harm  to  receive.  It  may  be  so  even  with  respect  to  the  Cri- 
minal Law. 

"I  have  not  heard  what  were  the  prevailing  reasons  as  lo  dissolution 
or  no  dissolution.  I  hope  it  was  fully  understood  that  we  were  not  lo 
be  assailed  upon  the  R.  C.  question.  We  shall  have,  in  a  last  session 
mischief  enough  without  that.  ' 

•Nov.  IGth,  1825. 
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"  We  have  very  few  partridges  here  ihis  season,  an(]  those  few  very 
wild.  "I  am,  dear  Mr.  Peel, 

"  Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  Elbon. 
"  I  kill  nolhiiig  hul— aa  Lord  Stowell  formerly  reported  of  me— 
Time."* 

When  Parliament  met,  the  Report  of  the  commission  was  announced 
o  .  =,„^  -1  10  be  forthcoming,  and  the  promise  of  it  stopped  the 
[tEB.  2,  lB2b.J  jnotjgjj  for  a  renewal  of  the  dreaded  order.  At  last, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  the  Report  was  actually  presented  to  both 
Houses,  and  ordered  to' be  printed.  As  it  was  awfully  voluminous, 
with  a  massive  Appendix  of  evidence,  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  give  a  reasonable  time  for  considering  it;  but,  there  being  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  person  very  properly  com- 
mitted for  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
sometimes  more  zealous  than  discreet,  created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Chancellor,  by  declaring  that  "the  greatest  curse  which  ever  fell 
nn  any  nation  was  lo  have  such  a  Chancellor  and  such  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery."t  The  Chancellor,  rather  pleased  with  this  attack,  treated  it  thus 
merrily  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Encombe: — 

"You  see  Mr.  Hume  called  your  grandfather  a  curse  to  the  country. 
r»T  o  looi-T  He  dignified  also  the  quietest,  meekest  man  in  the 
LMAY  H,  JBJti.J  country,  with  the  tide  of  a  ^re&j-a/irf,  i.  e.  the  Bishop 
of  London.  I  met  the  Bishop  al  the  Exhibition,  and  as  it  happened  to 
bean  uncommonly  cold  day,  in  this  most  unusually  cold  weather,  I  told 
him  that  the  curse  of  the  country  was  so  very  cold  that  I  hoped  he 
would  allow  him  to  keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  next  to  the/irebrand; 
and  so  we  laughed,  and  amused  ourselves  with  this  fellow's  imperti- 
nence." 

Mr.  Peel,  desirous  that  some  relief  should  be  given  to  the  suitors  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  aa  soon  as  possible,  wrote  to  Lord  Eklon:— 

"I  have  spoken  to  the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject  of  the  Report, 
and  entreated  him,  as  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  take  into  his  own  hands  any  measures  which  may  neces- 
sarily grow  out  of  the  Report,  should  it  he  fitting  for  those  measures  to 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  for  improving  the  process  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery 
costly.  This  was 
May,  and  opened  1 
withom  any  satisi 
brought  in,  and  ca 
who  then  knew  of 
the  Report  of  the  ' 
The  bill  was  on 
(ill  another  year. 

•  Peel  M; 
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lapse  of  lime,  and  there  waa,  as  usual  undersiidi  cireumstanees,  a  strong 
desire  to  put  oiT  all  measures  of  cousequence,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
disagreeable  discussions  on  the  hustings.  Lord  Eldoii  was  not  called 
upon  to  oppose  a  "Catholic  Relief  Bill,"  or  a  ■' Dissenters'  Marriage 
Bdl,"  or  a  "Criminal  Code  Mitigation  Bill,"  dnring  the  session,  which 
was  hrought  to  a  close  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  time  of  both  Houses 
had  been  almost  entirely  taken  up  in  devising  measures  to  meet  the 
commercial  distress  caused  by  ihe  unexampled  panic  in  the  money 
market  which  had  occurred  in  the  auluma  of  ihe  preceding  year ;  and 
ihe  Chancellor  had  never  been  called  upon  lo  take  part  in  debate. 

Mr.  Peel,  naturally  desirous  to  keep  him  in  good  humour,  and  lo 
soften  his  opposition  to  the  plan  for  reforming  the  penal  code,  wrote 
him  the  following  letter,  giving,  perhaps,  a  disproporiionate  importance 
to  a  common  incident; — 

<"  Private  and  confidential.)  Whitehall,  Juae  23,  1836. 

'■  Mv  BEAK  Chancellor, 

"I  cannot  help  reporting  to  you  the  manner  in  which  your  health 
was  received  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  about  700  persons,  who 
were  assembled  at  (he  mayor's  dinner  at  Norwich. 

"  I  never  witnessed  a  stronger  manifestation  of  attachment  and  respect 
—a  more  decided  proof  that  the  calumnies  of  disappointed  lawyers,  and    ' 
a  malignant  press,  have  not  abated  one  jot  of  the  real  estimation  in 
which  you  are  held.     I  wish  you  could  have  been  present. 
"Ever  yours. 

"Robert  Peel. 
"  The  dinner  comprised  the  whole  of  the  respectability  of  ihe  city  of 
Norwich,  and  many  of  the  first  famdies  of  the  county."* 

The  Chancellor,  much  gratified,  returned  the  following  answer;— 
("  Private  and  confidential.) 
"  Dear  Mn.  Pkel, 

"  Many  thanks  to  you  for  yonr  letti'r— and  for  another  proof  of  that 
Hilention  to  my  character  and  comfort,  for  which  I  have  been  so  oficn 
and  so  much  obliged.  I  am  as  much  aware  aa  any  other  person  can  be 
of  my  defects  as  a  Judge,  and  I  am  so  often  angry  al  myself  that  I  ought 
not  lo  be  surprised  to  find  that  others  are  not  pleased  with  me.  As  to 
my  political  conduct,  it  has  been  either  all  right  or  all  wrong,  for,  in  the 
forty-three  years  in  which  I  have  been  in  Parliament,  there  has  been  no 
change,  1  think,  in  the  character  of  that  conduct,  or  the  principles  bv 
which  it  has  been  regulated.  The  proceeding  at  Norwich  is  a  most 
comfortable  set-off,  as  we  lawyers  should  say,  against  the  malignity 
which  has  been  so  hitter  as  in  some  measure  lo  defeat  iis  own  purposes. 
"Sel-ofls  I  don't,  at  present,  like.  In  peerages  and  in  elections  we 
see  nothing  but  set-offs  of  Papists  against  Protestants— and  which  I  fear 
will  lead  to  propositions  about  compromises  in  Parliament,  which  will 
either  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  ii,  or  to  adoption  of  some  concessions  to 

■  Peel  MSS. 
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the  Clholi™  which  will  Siva  ihem  ihe  pl.ra  whereupon  they  '^  •'"•'■ 
ml  haieafier  remove  from  its  foniniulon!  our  Protest.nl  Est.bli.hment. 
"Yours,  clear  Sir,  most  truly  and  sincerely, 

"Eldon. 

"34th  June,  1826." 

Little  wasitthen  foreseen  ihat  within  three  years  these  distinguished 
men  now  so  cordially  united,  were  to  act  such  opposite  parts  on  a  sub- 
iecl  which  hilherlo  had  formed  the  great  bond  of  nnion  between  them  1 

Parliament  not  siHing,  the  Chancellor  had  now  only  to  attend  to  his 
husines.  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  seems  to  have  done  with 
much  vigour.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  long  vacaUon,  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Frances:— "I  have  worn  out  my  counsel  pretty  completely,  liioy 
seem  all  as  tired  as  a  pack  n  d         h        d       a       g    h  hi 

I  remain,  like  a  welLdiscip       d     nd  w  d  h  °       " 

least  fatigued  with  the  label  kpgpwh  in      wn 

perhaps,  to  make  the  world    h  nk  I  p 

heartily  wish  it  was  at  an  e  d     b      I  h  h    i\      u 

believe  that  the  cessation  of  w    k  g 

His  colleagues,  pleased  to  h       g      h      g     h  „        ,  , 

and  looking forw.ri  with  some  dismay  to  Ctancrj  «e/bm  being  used 

Tihegrand  "battle  horse"  In  the  new  Parliament,  earnestly  urged  on 

the  projected  measure,  and  wrote  the  following  loiters:— 

Mr.  lioUnson^  to  Mr.  Peel. 

"  August  20111,  1S2G. 

""lam'salisS'lhatwe  shall  be  involved  in  inextricable  dillicnUies, 
and  much  public  mischief  will  follow,  if  we  have  nothing  to  propose 
"e.t".s.ion  upon  the  subject  of  Chancery ;  and,  if  the  """/"""y  "' 
rangemcot  of  lliat  something  depends  upon  the  readme.s  of  the  Trea- 
sury 10  find  pecnniaiy  means,  the  moans  most  be  found. 
Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

"Fife  House,  Sept.  2d,  1826, 
"My  dear  Pebl,  .  ,     ,,,,.... 

"1  remrn  the  enclosed  papers,  and  I  can  entertain  no  dnubt  that  it  is 
our  duty,  at  the  very  earliest  praclicaUe  period  of  the  next  session  ol 
P.rliameut.  to  bring'in  measures  for  giviog  effect  lo  the  recomm.nda- 
lions  of  the  Chancery  commissioners.  ,..-«■ 

"There  may,  undiublc.lly,  be  points  on  which  ther.  may  be  differ, 
eno.  of  opinion:  but  in  all  case,  where  we  have  not  die  most  clear  and 
S°c,Sf,  reason,  to  urge  against  the  opinion  of  the  '™»-»""; 
we  onght  in  this,  as  w.  have  June  in  other  commissions,  to  assume  thai 
the  commissioners  are  riglit.  .       .      ,       .  ,u  ..r 

"Indeed  the  value  of  such  commissions  i.,  that  they  are  a  mod.  ol 
bringing  points  of  difference  to  a  decision,  which  are  never  likely  to  be 
decided  in  any  other  way. 

•  Now  Earl  of  Ripon,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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"With  respect  to  ihe  necessary  funds:  it  will  be  (he  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  myself,  to  propose  to  Parliament 
whatever  may  be  requisite  for  any  just  and  equitable  purpose.  Judg- 
ing from  the  past,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  disposilion  in 
Parliament  to  be  diiberal  on  this  head;  but,  if  we  should  be  mistaken, 
let  the  blame  Ihea  lie  with  Parliament,  and  do  not  let  us  bring  it  upon 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Chancellor. 

"  Whitehall,  Sept.  7tfi,  1626. 
"  My  dear  Chakcelloi!, 

"  I  sent  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Chantiellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  you  by  Courlenay,  and  which  you  sent 

"  I  begged  their  immediate  consideration  of  that  pari  of  Courienay's 
letter  in  particular  which  referred  to  the  expense  which  the  adoption 
of  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Chancery  commission  migiit 
entail. 

"Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  answers  which  I  received  from  them. 
They  intimate  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  provide  the  pecuniary  means 
of  giving  effect  to  the  Report  of  the  commission. 

"You  will  perceive  that  Robinson  suggests  thai  the  Suitors'  Fund 
might  possibly,  without  injustice,  be  drawn  upon ;  but  should  thpre  he 
valid  objections  to  the  appropriation  of  thai  fund  1o  the  purposes  in 
question,  neither  he  nor  Lord  Liverpool  would,  1  am  confident,  object 
to  propose  to  Parliament  to  malte  the  necessary  provision  out  of  the 
pnbhc  funds. 

"The  enclosed  letters  appear  to  roe  to  give  full  authority  to  proceed 
in  making  such  arrangements  as  can  be  made  without  the  intervention 
of  Parliament's  authority ;  of  course  I  mean  so  far  as  considerations  of 
expense  are  concerned." 

Il  would  seem  that  in  consequence  of  this  urgency,  or  for  some  other 
myalerious  reason.  Lord  Eldon  had  again  sent  in  his  resignation,  but 
probably  not  with  more  seriousness  than  upon  Queen  Caroline's  being 
about  to  purchase  the  house  next  door  to  him  in  Hamilton  Place,  or  upon 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  order  for  a  return  of  Chancery  arrears.  There 
had  been  a  rumour  of  Lord  Gifford  being  his  successor,  and  this  ar- 
rangement at  some  very  distant  day  he  probably  would  have  preferred 
to  any  other;  hut  I  cannot  believe  that  as  yet  he  had  any  serious  design 
to  retire.  His  health  and  vigour  were  unimpaired;  he  must  naturally 
have  desired  to  superintend  the  measures  for  the  reformation  of  his 
court;  and  if  personal  abuse  required  him  to  remain  in  office,  that  mo- 
tive must  now  have  operated  with  double  strength.  But,  while  affecting, 
or  really  entertaining,  the  purpose  of  resigning,  he  heard  the  melancholy 
news  of  r.ord  Gifford's  death.  The  first  letter  he  received  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  following,  from  Lord  Liverpool; — 

"  Coombe  Wooi),  Sopt.  5th,  isas, 
"My  dear  Lord, 

"You  will  of  course  have  heard  the  melancholy  and  unexpected  death 
VOL.  VII.  23 
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of  Lord  GiiTord.  He  is  a  very  great  loas  af  this  time,  both  public  and 
private,  I  send  you  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  of  his  illness, 
which  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  return  when  I  see  you. 

"I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  morning;  may  I  request  of  you  lo 
call  upon  nie  either  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  as  may  best  suit  ?  or,  if  any 
thing  should  detain  you  at  bome,  I  would  come  lo  you  in  Hamillon 
Place. 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  will  speak  to  no  one  upon  (he  consequences 
till  I  have  seen  you.  Having,  however,  received,  by  the  attention  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Latham  of  Dover,  an  account  yesterday  of  Lord  Gifford's 
extreme  danger,  it  was  impossible  I  should  not  turn  in  my  mind,  during 
the  night,  what  was  lo  arise  if  we  were  so  unforiunale  as  to  lose  him. 

"I  confess  to  you  the  present  inclination  of  my  mind  is,  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  made  to  accept  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls. 
He  has  no  competitor  at  the  Bar,  at  least  on  our  side,  nor  any  on  the 
Bench,  who  can  compete  with  him  in  the  highest  honours  of  the  pro- 
fession. Indeed  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  done  which  would  not 
increase  all  prospective  difficulties  lo  an  immense  degree. 

"  Do  not  return  any  answer  to  this  letter,  or  at  least  to  this  suggestion ; 
but  turn  it  well  over  in  your  mind,  and  let  us  talk  of  it  when  we  meet 
to-morrow." 

Lord  Eldon,  al  this  time,  was  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Drayton  Manor,  his  seal 
in  Staffordshire,  and  to  him  he  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

("  Most  private  and  confidential.) 
"My  dear  Mr.  Peel, 

"The  death  of  the  M.  Rolls  is  a  great  private  and  public  loss.  I 
think  he  would,  if  he  had  continued  to  live,  have  corrected  thai  opinion 
in  the  public  mind  which  had  certainly,  in  a  degree,  lately  laid  hold  of 
it;  and  which,  perhaps, poor  fellow,  was  generated  in  it  by  the  industry 
of  some  who  envied  his  rapid  professional  advancement,  more  than  by 
any  other  assignable  cause.  But  he  is  no  more — and  I  am  mistaken  if 
you  don't  find  him  much  lamented,  and  his  qualifications  for  profes- 
sional situations,  whatever  they  might  be,  now  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

"Of  course,  the  Min^  is  now  looking  for  a  successor — he  naturally 
looks  lo  Copley.  I  doubt  extremely  whether  he  will  accept  the  office 
of  M.  R.,  even  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  Great  Seal.  His 
professional  emoluments  must  be  very  great; — the  object  for  him  natu- 
rally lo  look  lo  is  the  King's  Bench,  and  report,  as  to  the  health  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  does  not  represent  the  prospect  of  attaining  that  object 
as  at  a  distance.  I  have  slated  to  Lord  L.,  who  has  conducted  himself 
10  me,  as  to  this,  very  respectfully,  my  apprehensions  that  he  will  de- 
cline the  Rolls — he  ought  not  perhaps — yet  a  man  of  his  eminence  in 
ihat  part  of  the  profession  in  whii'h  he  has  been  engaged  may  probably 
feel  unwilling  lo  go  into  a  Court  of  Equity  as  a  Judge,  never  having 
been  in  one  as  a  counsel — and  especially  in  that  Equity  Court  in  which 
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much  business  is  rather  business  of  form,  than  requiring  the  exercise  of 
a  powerful  intellect. 

"I  doii'l  know  why  I  have  written  what  you  have  read  before  you 
reach  this  part  of  this  sheet.  My  purpose  was  only  to  lell  you,  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  the  public  lo  menlion  to  Lord  L.  that,  as  it  was 
impossible  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  could  remain  long  in  office,  even  if 
1  wished  to  do  bo,  it  might  be  worth  his  considering  whether  it  might 
not  be  useful,  if  both  the  ChauP'  and  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  were  va- 
cant, and  a  general  arrangement  aa  to  the  Chancery  Offices  should  now 
be  made,  instead  of  that  interim  and  partial  arrangement  of  filling  up 
the  Rolls  only  for  a  time,  He  stated  some  weighty  objections  to  this, 
and  continues  to  object  lo  it.  He  thinks  that  Copley  would  go  better 
to  the  ChaneellorP'  with  a  httle  experience  gained  at  the  Rolls;  and  I 
think  ho  feels  an  unwillingness  that  my  departure  should  precede  what 
may  come  forward  upon  the  Catholic  question — there  could,  too,  be  no 
objection  to  Copley's  going  from  the  Rolls  to  the  K.  B.,  as  Kenyon  did. 
He  has  always  refused  briefs  in  Scotch  causes — which  looks  as  if  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  K.  B.,  and  not  to  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
who  must  hear  so  many  Scotch  causes. 

"  Unfortunately,  he  is  out  of  town,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible, — 
and  the  rather  because. it  is  not  known  where  he  is, — to  learn  what  his 
feelings  are. 

"The  notion  is  that  he  should  remain,  if  he  takes  the  office,  in  the 
H.  of  Commons,  at  least  till  the  Chancery  Bill  is  got  through  there. 
You  will  excuse  the  trouble  which  I  am  now  giving  you,  and  giving  you 
in  perfect  confidence.  But  I  wished  lo  stale  to  you,  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  allow  any  consideration  respecting 
myself  lo  obstruct,  impede,  or  delay  any  arrangement  which  should  be 
thought  for  the  public  interest.  I  do  feel  a  great  anxiety  to  protect  my- 
self upon  this  occasion  from  the  imputation  of  cliuging  to  office,  and  that 
too  in  my  76ih  year.  I  write  this  from  the  office  over  which  you  pre- 
side— not  finding  you  here.  I  say  what  I  learnt  in  my  schoolboy  days, 
'  Quod  dicere  noo  potui  scribere  jussil  amor.'  You  will  please  lo  con- 
strue this  word  amOT  as  Latin  for  cordial  and  affectionate  respect.  I 
have  detained  you  too  long.  I  have  uo  wish  to  remain  in  office,  and 
iherefoi'e  I  sacrifice  nothing  by  counteracting  any  wish,  if,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  most  desirable  object,  I  retire,  I  shaU  be  abused  for  remain- 
ing even  some  short  lime  longer;  but  the  same  considerations  of  public 
duty,  which  would  delermine  me  for  the  public  to  retire,  will  determine 
me  also.  If  that  be  right,  to  remain  for  awhile,  if  those  whom  1  respect 
think  that  I  ought  so  to  do  for  the  public  interest;  and  in  their  good  opi- 
nion I  shall  seek  for  shelter  against  the  storms  of  abuse,  which  repre- 
sent me  as  unreasonably  and  improperly  clinging  in  old  age  lo  office, 
'•lam,  dear  Mr.  Peel, 
"Y'-  faitW-  and  affec'e.  servant  and  friend, 

"Eldoh." 

Mr.  Peel,  good-naturedly  professing  lo  believe  ihat  the  Chancellor 
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really  wished  lo  retire,  and  was  only  reluctantly  induced  1o  hold  the 
Great  Seal  a  little  longer  for  the  public  good,  sent  him  this  answer:— 

"Drayton  Manor,  Sept.  10th,  I33B, 
"  My  dear  Chancellor, 

"I  am  confident,  that  on  every  accoijnt,  public  and  private,  you  have 
determined  wisely  in  not  now  pressing  your  resignation.  By  private  ao- 
couul,  I  mean  that  you  have  consulted  what  is  due,  not  lo  your  ease,  but 
10  your  high  and  unblemished  character,  by  consenting,  for  a  time,  to 
give  lo  the  public  the  continued  benefit  of  )^our  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, rather  than  subject  them  lo  the  inconvenience  of  having  two  new 
Equity  Judges  at  ihe  same  time. 

"Supposing  Copley  to  accept  the  Rolls,  what  must  be  done  as  to  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitorship  General?  Any  thing  which  you  may  write 
to  me  on  that  head  I  will,  if  you  shall  wish  it,  consider  most  strictly 
confidential.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Chancellor,  no  man,  whose  good 
opinion  you  value,  will  hear  of  your  continuance  in  office  with  any  other 
feelings  than  thdse  of  satisfaction. 

"I  doubt  whether  under  present  circumstances  you  could  overcome 
the  King's  reluctance  to  lose  your  invaluable  services— I  really  doubt 
whether  he  would  accept  the  Seals  from  your  hands." 

These  solicilations  were  not  to  be  resisted,  and  Lord  Eldon  once 
more,  multagemena,  suffered  the  Great  Seal  to  remain  in  his  hands. — 
He  thus  (I  think,  with  ill-suppresaed  giee)  announced  to  Lady  Frances 
the  violence  that  had  been  practised  upon  him : — 

"Copley  is  to  be  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  has  accepted. 
Upon  this  occasion,  as  I  thought  it  more  for  the  public  interest,  and  cer- 
lainly  for  my  comfort  and  happiness,  that  they  should  attempt  a  gene- 
s' and  permanent  arrangement  of  the  law  offices,  instead  of  making  ap- 
pOTntraenls  from  time  to  time  as  valiancies  happen,  I  have  strongly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  for  my  own  retirement  now  from  the  labours  I  un- 
dergo-: but,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I  am  unable  lo  succeed,  and 
abused  and  calumnialed  as  I  have  been,  they  are  puzzled  how  to  sup- 
ply my  place  if  they  let  me  go.     So  I  suppose  I  must  wait  awhile 

At  the  same  lime  the  Lord  Chancellor  sent  lo  the  Home  Secretary 
the  following  aecounl  of  llie  result  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Attorney 
General : — ■ 

"(Most  Private  and  Confidential.) 

"  Mt  bbar  Mb.  Peel, 

"With  respect  lo  Copley,  he  accepted  the  office,  and,  it  appeared  lo 
me,  without  any  doubt  about  accepting  it.  Indeed,  though  I  doubted 
wheOier  he  would  accept,  as  he  never  had  been  in  a  Court  of  Equity 
at  all,  and  never  would  lake  a  brief  in  a  Scotch  cause,  yel  recollecting 
that  the  Chancellorship  and  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench 
may  be  soon  open,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  change  of  Administration 
may  not  be  a  thing  so  impossible  in  the  mean  lime,  as  lo  make  the  ac- 
ceplanee  a  foolish  thing,  of  an  office  and  house  worth  £8000  a  year  for 
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life,  which  may  be  accepted  without  prejuJtce  lo  his  moving  to  either 
of  the  above  offices,  if  ihey  happen  to  be  vacant  in  due  lime,— I  think 
he  has  acled  very  prudently,  especially  taking  into  the  account  that  he 
goes  lo  school  in  the  lower  form  (the  Roils)  lo  qualify, him  to  remove 
into  the  higher,  if  he  takes  ihe  Chancellorship. 

"His  enroluments  at  ihe  Bar  were  very  considerable  before  he  was 
Solicitor — they  have  of  course  since  (for  such  always  happens  with  a 
Solicitor  General)  been  less— but  I  have  no  doubt,  thai  if  he  quitted  thai 
office,  such  eraolumenls  would  be  very  considerable.  During  the  several 
years  in  which  I  was  Solicitor,  I  received  annually  considerably  less  than 
my  profession  brought  me  before  I  accepted  the  office.  I  may  venture 
to  say  much  beyond  £2000  a  year  less,  ll  is,  therefore,  much  lo  be 
attended  fo  that  you  should  not  discourage  gentlemen  from  taking  the 
ofRce  of  Solicilorby  not  allowing  them  to  have  the  fair  advantage  whicli 
vacancies  of  higher  offices  may  offer.  Indeed,  such  encouragement 
should  generally  be  given  to  the  law  officers,  as  may  lead  the  profession 
to  think  thai  when  they  arrive  al  those  offices  they  are  'heirs  to  all 
things  good,'  as  they  have  always  been  reported  to  be. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully, 

"El»on." 

This  arrangement  being  completed,  and  Copley,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
remaining  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Eldon  took  (as  it  were)  a 
new  lease  of  office — likely  to  last  during  his  natural  life.  The  cry 
about  Chancery  Jieform  had  been  quieted  by  the  new  bill,  based  upon 
the  report  of  the  commissioners; — there  seemed  no  other  annoyance 
for  him  to  dread — and  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  Premiership, 
the  probability  is,  (hat,  often  again  talking  of  resignation,  he  would  have 
extended  his  Chancellorship  much  beyond  the  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  account  of  a  dreadful  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  accompanied  by  severe  commercial  distress,  an  order  in  coun- 
cil had  been  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  corn  duty  free,— and  Parliament  was  called  toge- 
ther in  November  lo  indemnify  Ministers  for  the  violation  of  law,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  people  had  obliged  ihem  to  resort.  The  biil  of 
indemnity  was  carried  with  Hide  opposition,  and  the  short  session  passed 
over  very  quietly, — without  the  Chancellor  being  ever  called  upon  lo 
open  his  lips,  unless,  as  Speaker,  to  put  the  question,  and  to  say,  "the 
contents  have  it,"* 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Canning  had  thrown  out  some  sneers 
against  ultra-Toryism, — which  induced  Cobbett  thus  lo  address  him, — 
"If  the  Chancellor  be  sound,  wind  and  limb,  and  thus  continue  (as  I  am 
told  he  is  likely  lo  do  for  several  years  longer,)  he  will  beat  you,  and  any 
other  enterprising  free-trader,  whatever  may  be  the  quantum  of  noise 
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that  nature  has  enabled  him  lo  make  with  his  tongue.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— and  his  brother  aiiU  less— is  not  a  great  talker ;  they  never  shone 
much  in  the  art  of  haranguing ;  but  they  have  had  three-fourlha  of  the 
governing  of  this  country  in  their  hands  for  a  great  many  years ;  and 
while  the  Chancellor  has  the  full  confidence  of  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  has  at  his  back,  sticking  to  him  ever- 
lastingly, that  body  called  the  Church,  of  which  you,  great  talker  as  you 
are,  appear  to  think  so  little." 

The  Chancellor  was  very  happy  in  such  anticipations;  but  on  the 
-n  -,  very  day  of  the  adjournment  a  notice  was  given  in  the 

[DuoDBiiE.]  j,^J,,  Jf  ConmoM,  by  Mr.  J.  William,,  "Th.t,  e.rly 
after  Ihe  recess,  he  would  move  for  a  return  of  the  stale  of  business  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery, — with  an  account  of  all  cases  argued  and  not 
yel  determined,  specifying  the  number  of  times  that  judgment  had  been 
promised  in  them — and  postponed." 

The  Chancellor's  peace  of  mind  was  again  disturbed;  and,  in  great 
agony,  he  thus  addressed  the  Home  Secretary: — 

("Prirate  and  c  oil  fide  ntial.)  Sunday  night. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Peel, 

"As  to  J.  Williams'  motion,  experience  has  taught  me  that  you  will 
rlo  what  is  right,  and  I  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  protection  your 
kindness  has  hitherto  thrown  around  me.  The  object  of  such  a  motion 
as  he  has  given  notice  of,  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that, overwhelmed  with  work  as  I  have  been — my  attention  drawn  from 
one  subject  before  it  was  disposed  of,  lo  another,  and  so  to  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  &•:.  &c. — counsel  absent,  parties  not  prepared — some  blame 
may  not  justly  be  imputed  to  me ;  it  is  equal  to  that  which  might  be 
imputed  to  my  predecessors.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  however,  that,  if 
such  a  motion  is  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can  find  the  time, 
while  in  office,  lo  look  into  the  vast  mass  of  business  which  has  been 
before  me,  so  as  to  be  able  to  amend  the  motion,  and  render  it  some- 
what more  just,  or,  if  the  motion  passes,  to  be  able,  whilst  in  office,  to 
get  together  the  materials  necessary  to  give  information,  such  as,  if  given, 
I  am  satisfied  would  reduce  my  culpability  lo  far  less  than  that  which 
might  he  imputed  to  some  who  have  gone  before  me,  if  not  to  reduce 
it  enlirely,  whilst  I  have  completed  a  quantum  of  work  much  greater,  I 
believe,  than  they  have  done.  But  to  do  this,  employed  in  the  constant 
duties  of  ofiice,  is  impossible. 

"Biit  there  is  one  view  of  such  a  motion  as  this,  which  allow  me  lo 
exhibit.  It  is  of  very  inferior  consequence  what  becomes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Eldon,  with  respect  I  mean  to  the  public,  compared  to 
what  becomes  of  the  character  of  the  Chancellor  remaining  in  office, 
with  respect  to  the  public, 

"I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  how  long  I  have  remained 
in  office  under  the  circnmslances  in  which  I  have  been  so  often  and 
so  many  years  placed  by  the  Houst  of  Commons — first,  by  M.  A. 
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Taylor's  coramitlee ;  2dly,  and  repeatedly,  by  motions,  which,  till  you 
took  me  under  your  protection,  were  neither  opposed  nor  grounded  upon 
any  reasons  given. 

"Ministers  with  whom  t  have  been  acting  have  said  nothing  in  op- 
position, and  al!  that  I  could  obtain  as  a  reason  why  they  did  not,  was, 
ihat  they  did  not  understand  the  matter.  But  did  it  require  great  exer- 
tion of  mind  to  be  satisfied  that  the  First  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
could  not  possibly  be  maintained  in  the  respect  that  was  due  to  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  if  attorniea,  solicitors,  &c.,  perhaps  those  whom 
in  the  dne  execution  of  his  duty  he  had  had  to  reprove,  were  day  by 
day  laying  complaints  before  Taylor's  committee  for  the  dishonour  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  if,  in  almost  every  year  since  that  committee 
was  defunct,  all  the  officers  and  dissatisfied  practisers  of  the  Court  in 
which  the  Chancellor  presides  have  been  employed  in  getting  together 
the  materials  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Commons,  founded  on 
the  motion  of  some  discontented  lawyer  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  which  materials  were  to  be  used  to  his  disgrace?  How 
can  the  Court  go  on  with  the  magistrate  so  disgraced  al  the  head  of  it 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  officers  of  his  Court,  who  should  have  no  feel- 
ing towards  him  but  that  of  unqualified  respecti  I  cannot  deny  that 
reflections  of  this  nature  have  often  made  me  extremely  miserable, 
though  that  misery  has  been  softened  by  a  conviction  that  it  required 
more  than  even  these  proceedings  to  destroy  that  just  feeling  towards 
me  which  I  believe  all  tlie  respectable  part  of  my  Bar  and  all  the  officers 
of  my  Court  entertain,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  I  have  endured 
for  years.  The  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  not  adverted 
to  this  view  of  the  subject — they  have  endeavoured,  and  for  that  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  them,  to  answer  case  by  case,  or  rather  to  explain 
the  cases  brought  forward, — a  thing,  however,  almost  impossible  to  be 
done  with  sufficiency,  when  matters,  long  ago  occurring,  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  neither  time  nor  means  can  be  procured  for  enabling  a  cor- 
rect understanding  to  be  formed  respecting  them. 

"I  have  agreed  to  lend  myself  for  a  short  time,  (al  the  period  of  life 
which  I  have  reached,  it  cannot  he  but  for  a  very  short  time,)  to  assist 
in  the  difficulties  to  which  Lord  Gifl"ord's  death  has  contributed;  but 
my  strength  decreasing,  my  ability  to  labour  not  now  being  equal  lo  ihe 
demand  upon  me  for  labour,  my  powers  of  struggling  against  the  vex- 
ations, which  injustice  and  calumnies  cannot  but  occasion,  not  remaining 
such  as  they  were,  my  conviction  being  strong  that  1  owe  it  to  the 
country  no  longer  to  exhibit  to  it  a  Chancellor  unable  to  proceed  with 
his  business,  because  those  whose  assistance  and  respect  is  necessary  to 
the  forwarding  of  business,  are  year  after  year  called  upon  to  employ 
themselves  in  collecting  materials  upon  which  censure  or  disgrace  is  in- 
tended to  be  inflicted  on  the  person  at  whose  feel  they  sit; — all  these 
and  many  Other  considerations  lead  me  to  say  that  I  must,  if  Mr.  W.'s 
motion  passes — not  for  my  own  gratification — but  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  public — remove  the  Great  Seal  from  the  hands  of  a  person  who, 
if  it  is  just  thus  to  treat  him,  certainly  ought  not  to  have  that  Seal  in 
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his  hands.  To  yoii  lei  me  again  express  my  gratitude,  I  sincerely 
hope  your  father  is  reeovered.  I  write  this  from  my  bed. room— rather 
better  than  I  have  been.  Yours,  failhrully, 

"Eldon,"' 

Mr.  Peel  promised  his  zealous  support,  and  tlie  Chancellor  hoped 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  "  Chaniiery  Reform  Bili,"  to  be  introduced  by 
the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls,  "  Williams  &  Co."  might  be  put  down, 
and  he  might  again  tide  over  the  session. 

But,  from  events  over  which  man  had  no  control,  bis  official  career 
r*.  D.  1827  1  ™^^  ""^  '■'^P''"3'  drawing  to  a  close.  The  first  of  these 
■-•  was  the  deaih  of  tlie  Heir  Presumptive  to  the  throne,  who 
had  vowed  eternal  resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  who  was 
naturally  much  attached  to  the  venerable  champion  of  the  anti-Catholic 
cause.  Lord  Eidon  alludes  to  this  melancholy  subject  in  a  letter  to 
l.is  grandson,  dated  January  2d,  1827:— "The  poor  duke  of  York  still 
exists,  contrary  to  what  medical  men  said,  as  long  ago  as  Sunday  last, 
could  be  the  case.  My  account  last  night  from  Arlington  Houset  inti- 
mated, ihai  his  constitution  was  still  so  strong,  that  his  existence  might 
eiidnre  for  some  days.  His  resignation,  his  composure,  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bears  his  present  stale,  are  very,  very  great.  Now  bis 
death  is  certain,  there  is  an  universal  gloom,  I  understand,  every  where 
ill  this  town,  very  striking.  His  death  must  affect  every  man's  poJiiicai 
situation, — perhajjs  nobody's  more  than  my  own.  It  may  shorten,  it 
may  prolong,  my  stay  in  office.  The  'Morning  Chronicle'  has,  I  hear, 
.  advertised  my  resignation." 

Lord  Eldon  had  been  often  with  the  Duke  during  his  Ulness,  and  en- 
joyed his  confidence  to  the  last.  He  was  much  affected  when  he  heard 
iif  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  some  years  afterwards  entered 
in  the  "Anecdote  Book"  this  affectionate  testimony  to  his  memory: — 

"  His  death  occasioned  an  irreparable  loss  lo  the  nation.  His  own 
personal  example,  as  to  great  polilical  questions,  would  have  done  much 
for  the  country.  He  had,  moreover,  great  influence  with  his  Majesty; 
he  showed  me  a  correspondence  he  had  had  with  his  Majesty  upon  po- 
lilical quesiions,  and  the  proper  persons  to  be  continued  or  lo  be  ap- 
pointed his  Ministers,  in  which,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  his  judgment 
was  much  governed  by  what  had  been,  and  what  ho  thought  would  be, 
the  conduct  of  each  person  as  to  the  Catholic  claims.  This  was  shown 
lo  me  shortly  before  his  death;  and  very  shortly  before  his  death  be 
predicted  that  change  of  Ministry  which  soon  after  his  death  took  place. 
I  firmly  believe  that  thai  change  would  not  have  taken  place  if  he  had 
lived.  We  never  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  His  existence  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  effectual  counleractirg  that  influence, 
which  soon  after  his  death  prevailed,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
nistration the  great  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  to  whom  the  greatest  aversion  had  been  often  expressed 
in  the  highest  place."! 

*  ^"'  ^P-  f  The  house  in  which  his  RoTal  Highness  died. 

I  There  la  added  a  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Canning,  for  having,  a  short  period  before 
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Lord  Eldon  attended  ihe  Duke's  funeral  in  Si.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  at  serious  risk  to  his  health  from  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
season  and  of  the  place,  but  effectually  protected  himself,  while  younger 
men  suffered,  by  laying  his  cocked-hat  on  ihe  flag-slones  and  stand- 
ing upon  il.  A  lejic  of  the  deceased  was  treated  in  Hamilton  Place  as 
if  it  had  belonged  to  a  Saint,  and  would  operate  as  a  charm  against  all 
evil : — "  We  had  a  lock  of  the  Duke's  hair  sent  us,"  says  the  Earl  lo 
his  grandson,  "  and  we  have  each  had  some  put  into  a  little  gold  case, 
which  we  wear  with  our  watch-chains.  Mamma  [Lady  Eldon]  would 
not  trust  the  lock  of  hair  out  of  the  house,  and,  therefore,  had  a  person 
from  Hamlet's  come  to  the  house  to  put  the  hair  into  the  golden  recep- 
tacles." 

This  calamity  was  sooa  followed  by  another,  which  produced  more 
immediate  consequences  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Lord  Li- 
verpool, who,  without  briHianl  talents,  well  understood  how  to  manage 
the  mind  of  George  IV,,  as  well  as  parliamentary  majorities,  was  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  spotless  integrity,  and  delicately  trimmed  the 
balance  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in  the  Cabinet, — but, 
while  little  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  with  health,  although  im- 
paired, permiiling  the  fuU  exercise  of  his  official  functions,  he  was  sud- 
denly  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  following  account  of  the  catastrophe 
was  next  day  sent  to  Lady  Frances  Bankes  by  her  father, — already 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  Canning: — 

"  We  are  at  present,  from  Lord  Liverpool's  slate,  in  great  trouble. 
Poor  fellow !  yesterday  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  servant,  surprised 
thai  he  did  not  ring  his  bell,  went  into  the  room  and  found  him  on  the 
floor  in  a  violent  apoplectic  fit,  quite  senseless.  I  never  saw  him  better 
or  more  cheerful  than  he  was  on  Friday  afternoon  in  the  House  of 

"He  is  very  little,  perhaps  a  shade,  better  to-day;  but  his  life  is  very 
uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  an  official  man,  he  is  no  more. 
This  is  a  most  treniEndous  blow,  under  present  ciTctimslances,  to  the 
public,  and  its  effects  upon  individuals  must  be  imporiant.  Heaven 
knows  who  will  succeed  him.  Peel  went  down  to  Brighton  to  inform 
the  King  of  the  event;  at  the  time  I  write  he  is  not  returned.  If  other 
things  made  it  certain  that  he  would  otherwise  succeed  him,  I  should 
mppose,  Canning's  health  would  not  let  him  undertake  the  labour  of  the 
situation.     But  ambition  will  attempt  any  thing." 

To  a  similar  statement,  which  Lord  Eldon  sent  to  his  grandson,  he 

"  This,  at  any  time,  would  be  an  event  of  importance:  so  immediately- 
after  the  Duke  of  York's  death,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  days  when  the 
great  questions  of  the  Corn  Trade  and  Catholic  Emancipation  are  to  be 
discussed  and  decided,  i(  is  of  importance  so  great,  that  nobody  can  be 

his  advaneewent,  courted  those  whose  principles  (save  on  the.  Catholic  question) 
he,  as  an  Anti-Jacobin  and  AnCi-Eadical,  had  been  combating  in  youth  and  in 
manhood. 
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certain  whether  it  is  not  of  ao  much  importance  as  to  render  almost  cer- 
tain wrong  decisions  upon  those  vital  questions. 

«  Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  can  conjecture  with  probability,  how 
soon  Ihe  illness  of  the  Minister  will,  as  it  seemingly  must,  dissolve  the 
Administration,  or  how  another  is  to  be  formed  and  composed.  Specu- 
lation, as  to  this,  is  very  busy,  and  politicians  are  all  at  work.  The 
Opposition  are  in  high  spirits,  and  confidently  expecting  to  enjoy  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes.  They  may — but  they  also  may  not — be  disap- 
pointed." 

Lord  Liverpool  ianguished  some  months,  but  his  recovery  was  known 
to  be  impossible,  and  a  ministerial  crisis  arose, — one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  parties  in  England.  Although  accounts  were 
given  out  to  the  public  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  betler,  and  business 
proceeded  in  Parliament  for  some  lime  as  if  he  had  only  been  disabled 
by  a  temporary  indisposition,  all  connected  with  IheJGovernment  knew 
his  true  situation  and  the  necessity  for  appointing  a  successor.  Mr. 
Canning  conceived  that  he  himself  had  the  best  claim  lo  the  vacant 
post,  as  since  the  death  of  Lord  Caetlereagh  he  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  been  considered  the  second  in  the  Cabinet, 
—but  he  was  obnoxious  lo  the  anti-Catholic  party  on  account  of  his 
principles,  and  he  was  personally  disliked  by  Lord  Eldon.  Mr.  Peel 
from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  resolved  that  he  would  not  form 
part  of  an  Administration  with  Mr.  Canning  as  its  chief,  but  did  not 
propose  to  step  over  his  head;  and  professed  a  wish  that,  to  preserve 
the  system  which  had  prevailed  under  Lord  Liverpool,  an  anti-CalhoIic 
peer,  fit  for  the  situation,  should  be  appointed,  the  other  Ministers  re- 
taining their  offices.  But  where  was  such  a  peer  to  be  discovered!  for 
as  yet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that  it  would  be  "  worse  than 
madness  for  him  to  aspire  to  be  Prime  Minister." 

Lord  Eldon  was  keenly  hostile  to  Canning,  though  by  no  means  de- 
termined not  to  serve  under  him:  but  he  did  not  venture  lo  propose 
Peel;  and,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  another  anti-Catholic 
chief,  contrary  lo  his  habit  on  similar  occasions,  he  remained  long  inac- 
tive, while  Canning  and  Peel  were  bringing  forward  their  separate  pre- 
tensions and  views.  The  King  in  his  heart  decidedly  favoured  the 
pnnciplea  of  the  anti-Catholic  section  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  was  under 
influences  which  inclined  him,  on  personal  conside rations,  to  their  op- 
ponents; and  if  it  had  not  been  from  his  standing  considerably  in  awe 
of  Lord  Eldon,  ho  probably  would  early  have  declared  for  Canning. 
His  object  was  lo  combine  both  advantages,  and,  selecting  the  pro- 
Calholic  candidate  for  Prime  Minister,  with  an  anti-Catholic  pledge,  lo 
induce  his  anti-Catholic  colleagues  to  submit  to  him.  Of  Lord  Eldon 
he  had  good  hopes  when-  it  should  come  to  the  pinch ;  and  the  grand 
effort  was  to  bend  the  inflexibility  of  Peel. 

As  yet  no  notice  had  been  taken  in  Parliament  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness,  and  the  business  of  both  Houses  proceeded  as  usual.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  Sir  John  Copley,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  introduced 
in  the  Commons  the  Bill  for  reforming  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
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Chancery,  which  had  been  much  improred  since  ihe  preceding  session; 
but  it  made  no  further  progress.  A  motion  was  then  made,  directed 
against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  "  a  return  of  all  the  arrears  in  his  Court, 
specifying  the  cases  standing  for  judgment — with  ihe  periods  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  hearings  were  finished — and  the  number  of  times  they 
had  stood  in  the  paper  for  being  finally  disposed  of." 

This  motion,  again,  caused  great  alarm  to  the  object  of  it,  but  it  was 
speciously  resisted  by  Mr.  Peel,  on  the  ground  that  all  useful  infor- 
mation respecting  ihese  matters  was  to  be  found  in  the  H«pore  of  (he 
Chancery  commission,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  132  to  66.* 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  too,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  "  turned  out  for 
a  day's  sport,"  as  some  styled  it, — or,  as  he  himself  said  in  the  New- 
castle phrase,  was  "hauled  over  the  coals."  In  allusion  to  the  pending 
negotiations,  he  was  represented  as  the  great  obstacle  to  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  being  made,  aud  the  House  was  taunted  wiih  being  go- 
verned in  all  its  resolves  by  his  influence.  In  answer  he  said :  "God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  the  factl  His  own  eonlident  opinion  was,  that 
their  Lordships'  decisions  were  those  of  a  Protestant  House  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  Protestant  empire,— paying  only  a  proper  attention  to  the 
honest  declarations  of  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  members  of  that  House 
— for  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  own  imperfections  (and  he 
said  this  as  a  man  approaching  to  his  grave}  to  suppose  that  their  Lord- 
sliips  were  guided  by  his  authorily  in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance. 
He  only  wished  so  to  conduct  himself,  that  the  subjects  of  a  Protestant 
King,  and  a  Protestant  Parliament,  might  be  convinced  that  he  went  to 
the  grave  without  having  lessened  the  security  which  the  country  had 
for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  hberty." — Becoming  deeply  af- 
fected, he  esfilaimed;  "  No  man  m  the  kingdom  is  a  greater  friend  to 
toleration  than  I  am.  Upon  this  ground  I  hope  and  trust  (I  should  say 
so  if  these  were  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  utter,— and  I  am  approaching 
quickly  to  the  end  of  my  days)— I  hope  and  trust  that  your  Lordships, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  this 
empire,  will  preserve  that  Constitution  which  has  been  earned  by  the 
exertions  of  your  ancestors.  In  conclusion,  I  will  stale  to  the  Koman 
Cathohcs,  that,  with  i  t    tl         1    11  1    ve  every  thing  except 

power,  in  a  Protestants    te     — T       w  h 

the  House  as  Chancell 

In  the  beginning  of  Ap  m 

so  long  without  a  Gov      m  P  X 

the  unreasonable  delay   w 
lending  factions.      Lo      E  d  m         d 

"  Weclnesdiiy." 
"  This  must  be  a  short  scrap.     I  cannot  help  it  in  the  distressed  state 
in  which  the  unsetded  state^  of  Administration  is,  and  the  necessity  of 
speedily  settling  it.     I  think — who  could  have  thought  it? — that  Mr. 
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Canning  will  have  his  own  way.     I  guess  that  I,  Wellington,  Peel, 
Bathursl,  Westmoreland,  &c.,  will  be  out." 

And  a  few  days  after,  when  his  apprehensions  were  sliJl  more  raised, 
he  wrote: — 

"There  seems  again  to.be  some  m ncer lain ty  whether  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  a  few  Whigs  have  joined  Mr.  C;  but  It  will  be  so,  I  have 
no  doubt 

"  The  whole  conversation  in  this  town  is  made  up  of  abusive,  bitterly 
abusive  talk,  of  people  about  each  other— all  fire  and  2ame.  1  have 
known  nothing  like  it. 

"To  be  sure  never  was  so  piebald  nn  Administration  as  this  is  likely 
to  be,  if  it  is  finally  formed  by  the  junction  of  some  of  the  Whigs.' ' 

He  had  now  seve  w    w  h  h    K  ig,  who  employed  him  to 

negoliale  with  Mr.  P  1  q  h    saw  this  resolute  Minister 

on  the  9th  of  April,      d     te         d  d    om  him  the  two  following 


D  be  laid  befo  I 


Wliitehall,  April  9th,  1827. 
mmit  to  writing  the  pur- 


"Mt  dear  Chancel     r 

"To  prevent  raise  n 

port  of  what  I  said  t  h 

"  My  earnest  wish  p  c     ernment  retained  in  his 

Majesty's  service  on    h  g  h  lood  at  the  time  of  Lord 

Liverpool's  misfortu  I    m      n        w      my  own  position,  and  wish 

for  no  advancement  oh  D  ff      g        he  Catholic  question  from 

every  one  of  my  coll  h  who  is  a  member  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  I  i»  e  been  enabled  to  act  cordially  with  them, 
and  much  to  my  satisfaction,  on  other  mailers.  I  esteem  and  respect 
them,  and  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  were  his  Majesty  to  lose 
the  services  of  any  one  of  them,  but  particularly  of  Canning. 

"t  can  say  with  truth  that  on     11  m  tt         f  d         t'         d  general 
Pol       (  p  h    C  q  )  m  ons  are 


d       0  C  H  C  ecently 

d   2  6      2  h     d  ae  who 


pp  to,  the 


Cah 

"  You  informed  me  that  the  King  had  mentioned  to  you  yesterday, 
that  I  feared  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in  remaining  in  office  if  Can- 
ning were  placed  in  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister.  As  his  Majesty 
has  mentioned  Ibis  to  you,  I  may,  in  writing  to  you  now,  break  that 
silence  which  I  have  hitherto  maintained  on  a  subject  of  so  much  deli- 

*•  The  difficulty  to  which  his  Majesty  referred  arises  out  of  the  Ca- 
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tholiR  question,  and  I  must  say  out  of  lliat  alone.  If  I  agreed  willi  Can- 
ning on  that  question,  or  if  his  opinions  had  been  the  same  wilh  Lord 
Liverpool's,  I  should  not  have  hesiialed  lo  remain  in  office,  had  his  Ma- 
jesty commissioned  Canning  to  form  a  Government,  and  had  Canning 
proposed  lo  me  thai  I  shouhi  form  a  part  of  it. 

"My  own  posiiion,  with  respect  to  tlie  Catholic  question,  and  with 
respect  also  to  the  particular  duties  which  my  office  devolves  upon  me, 
is  a  peculiar  one,  I  have,  for  many  years,  taken  a  leading'  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  opposition  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  claims;  ajid 
for  the  last  five  years  (God  knows  not  without  serious  difficulty  ami 
embarrassment)  I  have  filled  that  office  which  is  mainly  responsible  fof 
the  administration  of  affiiirs  in  Ireland. 

"Can  I  see  the  influence  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  transferred 
from  Lord  Liverpool  lo  Canning,  and  added  to  that  of  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  subjecting  myself  to  misconstruction  with 
respect  to  my  views  on  the  Catholic  question  ?  Can  it  be  so  transferred 
without  affecting  ray  particular  situation  as  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  my  weight  and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs?  It  is  with  deep  and  unaffected  regret  that  I  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  Yon  will  perceive,  at  the  same  lime,  ihat  no  small 
part  of  my  difficulty  is  a  peculiar  and  personal  one.  It  arises  partly 
from  the  very  marked  course  I  have  taken  on  the  Calhoiie  question — 
partly  from  the  particular  office  in  which  circumstances  have  placed 
me,  and  the  particular  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Ireland  and  Irish 
affairs.  Others  of  my  colleagues,  who  concur  wilh  me  generally  on  die 
Catholic  question,  may  not  feel  this  difficulty.  I  will  not  seek,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  influence  their  judgment;  my  first  wish  is  lo  see  the 
present  (perhaps  I  should  ralher  say  the  lale)  Administration  reconsti- 
tuted precisely  on  the  fooling  on  which  it  stood  when  Lord  Liverpool 
was  at  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can  it  be  reconsliluled  by  Can- 
ning, I  alone  retiring? 

"If  it  canj  I  shall  retire  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  without  the 
slightest  disappointment,  though  certainly  not  without  regret. 

"  I  shall  continue,  out  of  office,  to  act  upon  the  principles  on  which 
I  have  hitherto  acted ;  and  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  the  Government  shall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  my  former  colleagues,  I  shall  be  enabled,  in  con- 
formity with  those  principles,  to  give  it  a  genera]  support.  I  have  writ- 
ten this  in  great  haste;  and  as  you  are  so  soon  to  see  his  IMajesty,  I 
have  hardly  had  time  to  read  it  over. 

"Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  Robert  Peel." 

"  P.  S. — I  hope  that  I  e.tpJained,  entirely  lo  your  own  satisfaction, 
the  reason  why  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  state  of  aff'airs  as  connected  wilh  the  position  of  iho  Govern- 
ment until  this  morning." 
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Mr.  Feel  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"Whitehall,  April  9th,  1827. 
"My  dear  Chancellor, 

"  What  I  said  with  respect  to  a  Prolestant  peer  at  the  head  of  ihe 
Governmenl  was  this, — That  if  a  peer  of  sufficient  weight  and  influence 
coulil  be  found  whose  general  principles  were  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Lord  Liverpool — the  appointment  of  such  a  peer  to  be  head  of  the 
Government  would  be  quite  unobjectionable  to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned.  It  might  be  difficult  lo  find  such  a  person,  because 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  peer  of  name  snd  character,  and  ability  also 
auflicient  lo  sustain  the  part  of  Prime  Minister. 

"  I  certainly  did  say  to  his  Majesty  that  I  could  not  advise  the  at- 
tempt to  form  an  exclusive  Protestant  Government;  that  I  could  not  be 
a  party  even  to  the  attempt,  should  it  be  contemplated;  but  his  Majesty 
was,  i  am  confident,  of  the  same  opinion. 

"I  said,  also,  that  I  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment, under  thai  arrangement  which  I  consider  by  far  the  best  that 
could  be  made — namely,  the  leconstitution  of  the  late  Adminislralion ; 
because  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Canning  to  acquiesce  in  my  appoint- 

"  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am,  acting  with  him,  he  being  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  just  influence  and  authority  of  that  sla- 
ti6n,  subject,  of  course,  to  what  I  staled  in  my  first  letter. 

"Ever  yours, 

"Robert  Peel," 

Lord  Eldon  had  another  audience  of  the  King  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOth,  when  his  Majesty  intimated  to  him  that,  although  Mr.  Peel  was 
inflexible,  and  his  valuable  services  for  the  present  must  be  lost,  yet, 
as  there  seemed  no  way  in  which  the  Government  could  be  reconstructed 
on  the  principle  he  suggested,  his  Majesty  had  resolved  lo  commissioQ 
Mr.  Canning  to  lay  before  him  the  plab  of  a  new  Administration,  of 
which  himself  was  to  be  the  head,  it  ia  a  curious  fact,  that  Lord  El- 
don not  only  did  not  then  disclose  any  intention  of  resigning,  but  ac- 
tually gave  the  King  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  continue  in  office 
and  support  the  new  Prime  Minister.  Still  more  curious  is  it,  that  the 
same  day  he  held  the  same  language  to  Mr.  Canning  himself.  He  is, 
therefore,  entirely  free  from  the  charge — afterwards  moat  pertinaciously 
brought  against  him — of  having  combined  with  other  Anti-Catholic 
members  of  the  Cabinet  lo  deprive  the  King  of  the  choice  of  his  Minis- 
ters by  a  threat  that,  if  Mr.  Canning  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, they  would  all  resign, — although  he  seems  by  no  means  entided 
to  the  credit  he  took  lo  himself,  of  having  resolved  from  the  beginning 
that  he  never  would  hold  the  Great  Seal  under  a  Pro-Calholic  Prime 
Minister. 

What  changed  the  purpose  which  he  certainly  appears  lo  have  en- 
tertained on  the  lOlh  of  Aprd,  we  can  only  conjecture;  for  iho  next 
fact  which  we  positively  know  is,  that  early  on  the  I2lh,  without  any 
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previous  com  muni  cation  of  his  iulenlion,  he  sent  his  resignation  to  Mr. 
Canning, — who  received  it  when  he  was  actually  in  (he  King's  closet, 
about  to  kiss  hands  as  First  Lord  of  ihe  Treasury.  The  probability  is, 
that  Lord  Eidoa,  in  the  intermediate  time,  had  formed  his  resolution  to 
resign— finding  that  not  only  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  all  the  Anti-Catholic 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  had  resigned,  so  that  he  could  not  remain  with 
any  decency, — and  believing  that,  upon  such  a  general  defection,  Mr. 
Canning  could  not  stand, — so  that  they  must  all  be  speedily  restored. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  continued  to  hold  the 
Great  Seal  if  he  had  been  so  inclined;  for  George  IV.,  at  this  time, 
being  strongly  Ant j -Catholic,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  have  an 
Anti-Catholic  "Keeper  of  his  Conscience," — and  who  so  fit  for  (hat 
purpose?  But  no  farther  attempt  was  made  t,o  relain  him,  and  the  re- 
soluiion  was  formed  to  offer  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  John  Copley,  who 
— of  course  without  any  reference  lolhe  King's  opinion  on  the  requi- 
site condition  of  Anti-Catholicism  in  the  Chancellor— lucltily  happene<I 
at  this  moment  to  be  much  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  the  Church  from 
any  further  concession  to  the  Catholics. 

It  was  accordingly  slated  to  Lord  Eldon,  with  all  the  forms  of  civility, 
that  his  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  he  hiinself  announced  from  the 
bench,  that  he  only  held  the  Great  Seal  for  the  purposeof  giving  judg- 
ment in  cases  which  had  been  argued  before  him. 

He  continued  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  nearly  three  weeks 

the  time  being  prolonged  from  the  difficulty  Mr.  Canning  had  expe- 
rienced in  fiOing  up  his  Cabinet,  When  he  understood  that  the  minis- 
terial arrangements  were  nearly  completed,  he  courteously  wrote  to 
Lord  Lyntlhursf  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  inquire  when  it  would  be 
convenient  that  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  should  lake  place.  He 
received  the  following  becoming  answer; — 

"  George  Street,  April  3Gth. 
"My  dear  Lobd, 

"  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  kind  congratulations  with  respect 
to  the  change  of  the  custody  of  the  Seal.  Nothing  more  has  been 
Slated  to  me  than  a  wish  that  it  should  lake  place  before  the  meeting  of 
ilie  House  of  Lords.  I  beg  your  Lordship  will,  in  every  particular, 
consult  your  own  convenience,  to  which  it  will  be  ray  greatest  pleasure 
to  conform.  If  your  Lordship  will  permit  me,  I  will  wait  upoa  you 
after  I  have  made  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  inform  your  Lordship  of 
the  result.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  (with  the  deepest  sense  of  your 
uniform  kindness  to  me,)  to  remain,  with  unfeigned  respect, 

'•  Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 

The  Great  Sea!  was  actually  delivered  up  by  Lord  Eldon,  at  Carlton 
House,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May,  1837.     We  have  an  account  of 
this  ceremony  from  himself,  in  the  following  lelter  lo  his  daughter:— . 
"  May  ad,  1897. 

■'  MV  EVER  DEAR  FRAKCES, 

"1  took  my  final  leave  of  the  King  on  Monday.     The  King  to  me 
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personally  behaved  with  kindness.  He  sent  for  me  on  (he  Sundaj-,  as 
he  said  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  lo  part  with  rae  having  only 
the  short  interview  which  the  hurry  of  Monday,  when  ihe  whole  change 
was  to  be  made,  wonld  admit.  His  conversation  to  me  was  very  kind, 
certainly;  and  it  discovered  a  heart  tiiat'  had  snch  affectionate  feelings 
as  one  cannot  but  deeply  lament  should,  from  intrigue  and  undue  influ- 
ence, not  be  left  lo  its  own  operations  upon  the  head.  Bessy  will  have 
told  you  of  the  memorial  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  which  he  has  sent 
me;  and  her  pen  I  think  more  likelyto  describe  its  beauties  than  mine 
would  be,  and  so  I  leave  that  subject. 

"To-night,  I  presume,  we  shall  have  some  account  to  give  of  our 
eondnct  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Peel  did  last  night  of  his  in  the  Com- 
mons, ill  a  speech  you  will  of  course  see  in  the  papers.  We  who  are 
to  account  ln-night,jarfi  Wellington,  Bathurat,  Melville,  Westmoreland, 
and  myself.  Mine  will  be  short,  but  I  hope  satisfactory  lo  those  who 
I  should  wish  should  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct. 

"I  have  now  taken  my  farewell  of  office.  Johnson,  in  the  'Ram- 
bler,' or  '  Idler,'  1  forget  which,  in  his  concluding  essay,  speaks  of 
every  person's  being  affected  by  what  is  •'the  last,'  by  ihe  finishing  of 
his  labours.  Is  the  mind  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  that,  for  a  short  season,  the  change  from  a  station  of  labour  and 
vast  importance,  lo  a  state  of  comparatively  no  labour  and  no  import- 
ance, must  feel  strange?  I  bless  Grid,  however,  that  He  has  enabled 
rae,  in  thai  state  of  change,  to  look  back  to  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury spent  in  professional  and  judicial  situations  and  stations,  with  a 
conviction  that  the  remembrance  of  the  past  will  gild  the  future  years 
which  His  providence  may  allow  to  me,  not  merely  with  content,  but 
with  that  satisfaction  and  comfort,  and  with  such  happiness,  of  which 
the  world  cannot  deprive  me," 

Notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  Lord  Eldon  thai  the  complacent 
remembrance  of  the  past  would  gild  his  future  years,  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  when  he  drove  home  from  Carlton  House,  without  the 
Purse  to  bear  him  company,  he  suffered  under  what  he  considered  a 
sad  bereavement,  and  that  when  he  awoke  next  morning,  and  looked 
to  the  chest  in  which  the  bauble  had  been  so  long  carefully  guarded  by 
him,  he  felt  a  bitter  pang  at  the  recollection  that  it  was  gone,  and  that 
he  should  see  its  face  no  more.  What  a  sinking  of  the  heart  must 
have  come  over  him  when  Ihe  bout  arrived  for  his  train-bearer  and  his 
mace-bearer  to  announce  Xa  him  that  the  carriage  was  ready  to  take  him 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and,  instead  of  the  busde  of  the  daily  procession, 
he  was  left  undisturbed  in  his  break  fast- parlour,  to  pore  over  a  news- 
paper giving  an  account  of  the  installation  of  the  new  Ministers !  Now 
he  would  have  been  pleased  to  endure  the  eternal  "  din  of  the  longnes 
of  counsel,"  though  more  grating  than  the  drone  of  a  Scottish  bagpipe,* 

le  and  no  small  comfort  to-day  in  having  my 
lie  eternal  din  of  the  tongues  of  counsel.  I  am 
le  of  Lady  Gwydir's  Scotchmen  playing  under 
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C»!le<!  upon  to  sign  his  name — having  written  Eldon,  lie  inadvertently 
added  C. ;  and  when  he  blotted  out  iliis  letter,  llie  (hougbl  came  into 
his  mind  thai  signatures  would  no  longer  produce  fees,  and  that  quar- 
ter-day would  come  round  without  bringing  a  gale  of  salary. — But  what 
mnsi  have  been  his  sensaiions  when  be  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  walking,  as  if  by  instinct — from  the  habit  of  iweniy-five  years — to 
ihe  woolsack,  he  actually  found  it  occupied  by  another,  and  he  had  ii) 
lake  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  bench,  which  he  had  so  long  viewed 
with  eontempl  and  abhorrence!  Great  must  have  been  his  agony  in 
seeing  a  Pro-Calholie  the  organ  of  the  Government  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament-^nolwilhstanding  the  vaunieil  steady 
orthodoxy  of  his  successor  on  the  wooisacb. 

Nature  kindly  mitigates  our  severest  snfferings;  and  I  suspect  that 
Loni  Eldon,  in  the  sharpness  of  his  grief,  found  some  consolation  by 
aoticipaling  the  speedy  downfall  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  — all  Papists  bfing 
banished  from  power— the  establishment  of  a  purely  Protestant  Ca- 

Yet  he  was  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  valedictory  harangue  of  Mr. 
Peel,  "  whieli,"  he  said,  "might  have  come  from  the  (-,.  ,  ,(,■.„-! 
mouth  of  the  vilest  Whig."  "'rhe  fact  is  nndenis.  L'^»*'^  '>  ^"-^^-J 
bie,"  boasted  (he  retiring  Secretary,  "that  when  I  first  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  Home  Dep;n'tmpnt,  there  were  laws  in  existence  which 
imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm  unusual  and  galling  resiriclions; 
the  fiictis  undeniable  that  those  laws  have  been  effaced,  I  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  not  a  single  legislative  mea- 
sure connected  with  my  name  which  has  not  had  for  its  object  some  mi- 
tigation of  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law', — some  prevention  of  abuse 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  or  some  secuiily  for  ila  impartial  administration. 
I  may  also  recollect,  with  pleasure,  that  during  the  severest  trials  to 
which  the  manufacturing  inieresls  have  ever  been  exposed,  during  the 
last  two  years,  I  have  preserved  internal  tranquillity  without  applying 
to  Parliament  for  any  measures  of  extraordinary  severity."*  So  much 
was  Lord  Eldon  alarmed  by  such  latitudinarian  sentiments  respecting 
Suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Coercion  Bills,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  the  Criminal  Code,  thai  he  said  to  an  old  friend,t  "  You  and  I 
may  not  live  to  see  ii,  but  the  day  will  come  when  Mr.  Peel  will  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  democracy  of  England,  and  will  overthrow 
the  Church," 

Mr  Canning,  in  his  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated 
distmclly,  that  "  he  did  not  understand  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
the  eiening  of  the  10th  of  April,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign,  and 
tliat  so  fai  from  anticipating  his  resignation,  the  King  and  himself  were 

my  w  ndows  upon  the  Scotch  ir.strument  vulgarly  called  the  bagpipes;  but  there 
IS  music  in  f  I  at  droning  instrument  compared  to  the  battle  of  lawyers'  tongues." 
—Letter  to  Imdy  Frances.- 

•IT  Hansard,  411. 

t  Mr.  Penningtonj  the  apothecary,  who  physicked  Westminster  Hall  for  half  a 
century . 

VOL.  VII.  24 
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each  under  the  delusion  that  there  were  the  best  reasons  to  expect  the 
support  of  his  services  in  the  new  arrangement;  the  resignation  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  with  that  of  Lord  Besley,  only  reached  him 
when  he  was  in  the  King's  closet,  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  day  when 
he  kissed  hands  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury."  He  added,  "It  is 
bare  justice  to  Lord  Eldon  to  y  I  h'  nduct  was  that  of  a  man 
of  the  highest  feelings  of  hoi  nd  I       1  oughoul  it  had  been  above 

all  exception."* 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  own  expl  n  w        t  great  pains  to  refute  the 

j-„      „  -,    imputed  charge  of         nb  n      between  him  and  some 

|_Ma¥  ^.J  Qf  ijjg  late  coUeag  wh  h  h  denominated  "abase  and 
pross  falsehood."  He  said,  I  h  1  y  s  been  meditating  whether 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign.  Allowmg  ihe  King  lo  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  choose  his  ]Vlinist«rs,  every  subject  must  consider  whe- 
ther, under  the  selection  made,  he  could  usefully  serve  the  public?" 
Having  at  great  length  vindicated  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question, 
he  observed,  that  "  though  he  found  it  possible  to  serve  in  an  Adminis- 
tration having  sueh  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  as  Lord  Liverpool,  yet  in  an 
Administration  headed  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  (to  whom  he  gave 
full  credit  for  sincerity  of  opinion)  he  could  not  serve.  The  letter 
which  informed  him  who  was  to  be  Prime  Minister,  elated  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  to  be  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  Lord  Livei- 
pool's,  but  he  never  could  agree  that  it  was  so, — Lord  Liverpool  being 
a  zealous  opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  (he  present  Prime 
Minister  its  most  zealous  advocate.  He  trusted  that,  as  he  had  never 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  noble  lords  while  they  were  supporting  opinions 
opposed  to  his  own,  their  lordships  would  not  doubt  at  present  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  motives."  He  gracefully  concluded  with  expressing 
thanks  to  the  House  for  "the  kindness  with  which  they  had  always 
supported  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  from  which  he  had 
just  been  relieved. "+ 

In  a  few  days  after,  he  wrote  to  his  grandson  i— 

"We  ex-Ministera  have  been  as  much  abused  for  cabal  and  conspira- 
cy as  if  we  had  formed  another  Cato  Street  gang;  and  we  were  tried  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  if  we  had  been  a  band  of  culprits.  We  all  pleaded 
not  guilty,and  I  believe  we  were  all,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  most  honour- 
ablv  acquitted.  The  fact  is,  that,  with  my  principles,  to  remain  in  office 
under  a  Prime  Minister  of  different  principles  (either  his  principles  or 
mine  being, &«(  both  certainly  no(  being,  consistent  with  the  support  of 
the  pure  reformed  established  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  support  of 
.  its  political  liberties)  appeared  to  me  to  be  unworthy  conduct  on  my  pari, 
being  satisfied  that  my  own  principles  were  right.  I  look  back  to  forty- 
four  or  five  years,  spent  in  Parliament  with  perfectconsistency  in  conduct 
—no  deviation  whatever— I  have  been  either  always  right  or  always 
wrong,  ServetUT,  ad,  &c.  &e.  Not  that  consistency  in  error  is  other- 
wise than  most  blamable,  if  the  person,  observing  that  consistency,  has 

"  n  Haosftrd,  44C,  533.  f  Ibid.  450. 
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discovered  that  he  has  been  in  error.  This  discovery  I  have  not  been 
able  to  malie;  and  the  line  that  I  have  falcen  in  the  support  of  the  reli- 
gion and  political  constitution  of  my  country,  after  a  most  anxious  en- 
deavour to  inform  myself  aright  upon  subjects  so  interesting,  I  think, 
upon  severe  reflection,  was  the  line  I  ought  to  pursue  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  to  myself,  my  descendants,  my  fellow-subjeets,  their  descen- 
dants, my  Sovereign,  and  the  Throne ;  and,  with  all  due  humility,  I  add, 
my  duty  to  God.  Esto  perpetua,  is  my  prayer  as  to  the  Consiiliilion  in 
Church  and  Stale.  1  tremble  somewhat  when  I  see  a  Prime  Minister 
supported  by  those  individuals  who  have  been  thought  to  hold  Jacobinical 
and  radical  doctrines  for  years  past,  and  when  I  see  some  of  our  supposed 
Whigs  joining  them :  can  this  long  endure?  My  defensive  speech,  1  have 
reason  to  believe,  did  me  and  my  family  no  discredit,  and  1  think  it  will  do 
none  to  my  memory.  The  House  was  much  surprised  with  the  ability, 
clearness,judgment,andpowerwiih  which  (he  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke. 

"The  King  parted  wiih  me  in  a  very  kind  and  aJTeolionaie  manner. 
The  piece  of  magnificent  plate  which  he  has  presented  lo  me  upon  part- 
ing, will,  I  think,  very  much  please  you ;  and  ii  is  certainly  a  very  valu- 
able family  possession."' 

In  his  high  hope  at  the  outset  of  the  new  Government,  -n,  ,-„  -, 
that  its  duration  would  be  very  short,  and  (hat  he  him-  L'"*'^'  »««.J 
self  would  speedily  he  restored  to  office,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Frances: — 

"I  think  polilical  enmity  runs  higher,  and  waxes  warmer,  than  I  ever 
knew  it.  God  bless  us  all! — to  think  of  our  Prime  Minister's  principal 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  Burdeit  and  Brougham  ! 
Surely  such  things  can't  remain  long.  I  still  think  that  the  Minister  must 
either  fall,  or  be  borne  up  by  the  Lansdowne  party.  That,  however, 
seenis  very  small,  as  one  looks  at  Ihem  when  congregated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Think  of  Lord  King  silting  among  the  Bishops !  I  am  afraid 
that  tliai  Bench,  as  lo  some  of  them,  will  do  themselves  no  credit." 

He  was  right  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Government,  for  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  its  chief;  but  his  own  official  career  had  terminated  for 
ever.  He  ought  lo  have  been  contented,  however,  as  he  had  held  the 
Great  Seal  longer  than  any  Chancellor,  clerical  or  lay,  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquesl.f 

"  This  consisted  of  a  lanliard  of  silver  gilt,  its  lid  having  an  "accession  medal" 
of  the  King  placed  in  it ;  and  hore  the  following  inscription  ; — 
"The  Gift  ofHis  Majesty  King  Gsokge  IV. 
to  his  highly- valued  and  excellent  Friend, 

John  Eabi.  of  Eldoh, 

LoEc  High  Chascellou  of  Engi-akii,  &c., 

upon  his  retiring  from  his  Official  Duties  in  1827." 

The  key  of  the  case  in  which  it  stood  was  put  into  Lord  Eldon's  hand  by  the 

King  himself. 

Years,      Mentha.      mys. 
f  From  141h  April,  1801.  to  j7th  February,  1806,  -    -    4  9  24 

From  1st  April,  1S07,  to  30th  April,  1B27,    -    -    -  SO  0 29 

Tcta!  duration, 24  10  S3 
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II  is  unaccoa  11  table  tliat  on  his  final  retiremenl  (here  was  no  address 
lo  him  from  the  Bar,  by  whom  generally  he  was  very  much  respected 
and  heloved,  although  some  members  of  the  body,  particularly  among 
the  Tories,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  tho  stingy  manner  in  which  he 
had  liislribuled  professional  honours  among  them." 

The  Masters  in  Chancery,  all  of  whom  he  had  appointed,  sent  him  a 
touching  address,  to  which  he  returned  the  following  answer: — 

"May  Tth,  1837. 

"Lord  Eldon  has  received  with  great  satisfaetion  the  letter  which  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  have  been  pleased  to  address  to  him. 

"  He  reflects  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  fad,  that  he  has  given  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  all  these  gentlemen. 

"Separated  from  them,  as  being  no  longer  in  a  judicial  situation,  he 
trusts  that  he  may  carry  with  him  in  retirement  their  good  opinions;  and 
he  assures  them  tliat,  in  what  remains  to  him  of  life,  he  shall  most  anx- 
iously promote,  as  far  he  can,  their  honuur  and  welfare." 

I  may  here  likewise  appropriately  mention  a  grand  dinner  afterwords 
given  to  him  in  London  by  the  Northern  Circuit,  wbicli  was  attended 
rjBNE32  18^1  not  only  by  theexislingmembersof  thatdiatinguished 
L  '  ■-'  body,  but  by  contemporaries  of  Jack  Scoil,  who, 

having  been  initiated  in  its  mysteries,  bad  long  left  the  Bar.  All  were 
eager  to  do  honour  to  their  illustrious  guest,  and  he  was  as  merry  and 
as  boyish  as  he  had  been  when  assisting  to  play  off  tricks  on  Jack  Lee 
and  Jemmy  Boswell  half  a  century  before. t 

*  I  m3^elf  never  felt  personally  aggrieved,  although  lie  had  refused  me  a  eilk 
gown  when  I  had  been  for  years  leading  the  Oxford  Circuit  in  "  stuff."  There 
were  zealous  political  adherents,  and  even  personal  connexions  of  his  own,  who, 
from  as  strong  claims  being  as  little  attended  to,  were  very  bitter  against  him.  J 
was  included  in  a  batch  of  King's  counsel  made  by  the  new  Chancellor,  which, 
with  one  exception,  was  supposed  to  include  all,  whatever  their  politics,  who  had 
a  fair  claim  to  this  distinction.  Mr.  Denman  was  still  proscribed;  but  justice 
was  soon  after  done  to  him  through  the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
is  entitled  lo  our  gratitude  for  gallantly  giving  good  advice  to  the  Sovereign,  aa 
well  as  for  leading  our  armies  to  victory. 

f  I  have  heard  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  this  me- 
morable meeting;  but  the  court  sat  fon'bus  dansis,  and  1  am  not  at  liberty  to 
disclose  them.  From  the  records  of  the  Circuit  it  appears  that  the  following  late 
or  present  members  attended :— "  Earl  of  Clarendon"  (the  late  Karl,  who  was  at 
the  Bar  when  a  younger  brother;)  "Lord  Auckland"  (now  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  0  "  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal"  (late  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas;)  »  Sir 
John  Beckett"  (late  M.  P.  for  Leeds;)  "  Sir  James  Allan  Park"  (lafe  a  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas;)  -'Sir  John  Hullock"  (late  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;)  "Sir 
Joseph  Liltledale"  (late  a  Judge  of  King's  Bench;)  "Sir  James  Parke"  (now  a 
Baron  of  the  Excheiiuer;)  "Hon.  G.  Lamb"  (late  Under  Secretary  of  State;) 
"Raine"  (late  a  Welsh  Judge;)  "Brougham"  (my  noble  and  learned  friend  the 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux;)  "Pollock"  (now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;) 
"Wililains"(latea  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench;)  "Alderson"  (now  a  Baron  of 
the  Exshequer;)  "Collman"  (now  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas;)  "Patteson" 
(now  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Benehj)  "Cress  well"  (now  a  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleasi)  "Wightman"  (now  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Benchi)  "Dondas"  (now  So- 
licitor General.)— 1847, 
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CHAPTER  covin. 

C0NTINI7ATI0N    OF    TUB    LIFE    OF  LORB   ELDON  TILL  THE  PASSING   OF  THB 


We  are  again  lo  view  Lord  Eldon  in  lire  trying  situation  of  an  ex- 
Chancellor,  in  which  my  heroes  have  differed  much  more  r-  „„  -.. 
than  ill  office, — where  they  were  almost  all  alike  en-  L^'  "■  '"■^'■J 
grossed  by  the  common  objects  of  retaining  power,  and  doing  as  much 
good  to  their  country  as  was  consistent  with  their  own  eaae  and  ag- 
grandisement. It  would  have  been  very  delightful  to  me  if  1  eould 
have  recorded  that  this,  the  last  of  my  series,  taking  Lord  Somers  for 
his  model,  had  now  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  science, — and  had 
eclipsed  hta  great  judicial  reputation  by  reforming  the  laws  and  im- 
proving the  institolions  of  his  country.  It  really  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  pupil  of  Moises,  and  the  brother  of  Sir  William  Scotl, 
would  eagerly  return  to  a  perusal  of  the  classics,  when  duly  no  longer 
required  him  to  pore  over  the  interminable  tomes  of  Equity  Reports; 
and  that  although  hitherto — his  eyes  being  dazzled  by  the  bright  beam 
of  royal  favour — he  had  been  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  system  over 
which  he  had  presided,  he  would  at  last  distinctly  see  them  in  all  their 
deformity,  and  would  struggle  to  remove  them.  But,  alas!  he  had  for 
ever  lost  all  taste  for  any  reading  more  recondite  than  the  newspapers, 
— complaining  even  that  "  now-a-days  they  are  too  bulky,  and  presume 
to  discuss  subjects  which  should  be  left  to  pamphlets  and  reviews." 
Instead  of  framing  a  reformation  of  Chancery  procedure,  lo  be  known 
by  posterity  under  the  tide  of  "  Lord  Eldon's  Equity  Jeofails  Act,"  he 
gave  himself  no  farther  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  Report  of  the 
Chancery  Commission ;  and  though  he  had  been  driven  by  pressure 
from  without  to  show  it  some  countenance,  he  probably  thought  that  its 
suggestions  were  dangerous  innovations,  which  in  their  remote  conse- 
quences, might  lead  lo  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

When  ihe  "Advertisements"  in  the  "Times"  had  been  exhausted, 
I  am  afraid  that  he  had  no  resource  except  counting  over  the  money  in 
hia  chest— and  receiving  gossiping  visits  from  a  few  old  professional 
friends,  who  flattered  him  with  reminiscences  of  his  former  greatness, 
and  censures  of  the  proceedings  of  his  successor.  The  lisdess  day  ap- 
peared dreadfully  long  lo  hitn,  and  he  must  often  have  been  impatient 
for  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  he  cotjld  soothe  his  inaction  with  a  bottle 
of  "  Newcastle  Port  " 

But  the  full  m  s  y  of  dleness  a  va  ng  a  me  e  1  wye  nee  nent, 
was  not  exper  en  ed  by  I  n  II  f  er  1  e  fo  ma  on  of  1  e  Duke  of 
Welhngion's  Go  e  nme  he  beg  nn  ng  of    I  e  follow  ni"  j  ar — 

when  he  consid  1  h  elf  aba  do  ed  b  all  1  pol  al  assoc  ates, 
and  he  certainly  kn  w    I  a   he    e  e     v  s  aga       o  be   n  ofh  e 

For  the  presen  1  e  vaa  ex      d  bj    I  e  hope  of  see  ng  he  usu  pers  of 
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these  leaders,  forLdCy         h  y  hd  dl 

pledge  to  support  Cah  1     Em       p  d      d        g     d  1     p    in 

of  the  new  Chief  to  postpone  it — with  the  appointment  of  a  professing 
Anti-Catholic  Chancellor, — as  strong  reasons  for  withholding  confidence 
from  the  present  Government;  but  he  hoped  that  without  concert  there 
would  be  co-operation  between  them,  and,  knowing  the  King's  in- 
creased dislike  to  the  "  early  friends,"  be  anticipated  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  true  old  genuine  Tories  would  be  in  possession  of 
undivided  empire. 

He  was  made  more  sanguine  when  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Portugal,  was  condemned  by  these  opposite 
leaders;  and  still  more  so  when,  by  their  simultaneous  though  inde- 
pendent efforts,  the  Government  bill  for  a  relaxation  of  the  corn  laws, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.:j; 

The  only  alloy  to  these  joys  was,  that  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill 
again  coming  up  from  the  Commons, — although  the  ex-Chancellor 
abused  very  handsomely  the  measure  itself  and  the  Bishops  who  sup- 
ported it — upon  a  division  there  was  now  a  majority  in  its  favour,^ 

•  17  Hansard,  434. 
,  f  Ibid,  720.    This  is  said  to  have  made  the  new  Premier  so  angry  that  he  actu- 
ally wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  asking  a  peerage,  tliat  he  might  come  anii  answer 
il,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  that  his  friends  eould 
drive  him  from  this  purpose. 

X  17  Hansard,  984,  1217,  lass.— I  regret  verj'  much  that,  in  a  note  which  1 
carelessly  appended  to  my  Life  of  Lord  Northington  {Vol,  V.  p.  207,)  in  com- 
paring Lord  Rockingham's  first  Administration  in  1766  to  Mr.  Canning's  Admi- 
nistration in  1827, 1  used  language  from  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  1  repre- 
sented the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey  acting  against  Mr.  Canning  in 
toacerl,  with  a  view  to  turn  him  out.  Lord  Grey,  retaining  all  his  own  high 
principles,  did  (I  think  erroneously)  express  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  measures ;  hut  it  is  well  known  that  he  grounded  that  opinion 
upon  his  belief  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Canning  had  acted  would  tend  to 
retard  the  accomplishment  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  other  necessary  reforms. 
Hence  he  thought  that  he  could  not  support  an  Administration  of  which  he  had 
formed  this  judgment,  and  still  less  could  he  enter  into  any  alliance  with  those 
who  were  as  deeply  pledged  against  Catholic  Emancipation  as  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self, I  could  hardly  he  supposed,  by  any  one  who  knows  me,  to  intend  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  honour  or  consistency  of  Lord  Grey,— having  formerly  been 
proud  of  him  aa  my  political  chief,  and  now  venerating  his  memory. 

§  61  w  54.    17  Hansard,  1434. 
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and  it  actually  went  through  a  commilJee;  but  the  prorogation  being  at 
hand,  ihe  government  agreed  that,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bome 
'.imendineiils,  it  should  stand  over  till  another  session. 

Parliament  being  prorogued  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndfiurst,  Lord 
ex-Chancellor  Eldon  immediately  retreated  to  En-  -j  „  iS27l 
(rnmbe, — the  hall  of  which  was  no  longer  crowded  by  L  '  '-' 

King's  messengers,  carrying  Cabinet  boxes — by  b       11  ppl 

for  injunctions  and  commissions  of  bankruptcy — b       y  1 
concert  measures  for  Protestant  ascendency  —  n      b     p  1 

twelve  children,  coming  in  quest  of  livings.     Th  q    II        f    h 

place,  which  in  former  vacations  would  have  seem  d       d        bl 
now  felt  by  Lord  Eldon,  like  the  tameness  of  the  I    g       m  1 

hy  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  "  awful."     But  while,  i      I  f 

dictment  for  murder,-4ie  "  languishing  did  live,"    h  p  p       f   h 

lOth  of  August  unexpectedly  brought  him  the  ml      h  ly        II  g 
of  the  death  of  the  Prime  iVlinisler. 

His  strong  political  feelings  were  instantly  r  k    dl  d        1       h 
and,  in  imagination,  he  was  constructing  a  new  C  b  H        p       d 

to.  be  immediately  sent  for  to  London ;  but  no  sun  d 

He  then  became  alarmed  that  the  Whigs  were  to  h        h  h    d 

opened   lo  them  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  was  ly      raf       d  b 

hearing  of  an  arrangement  which  he  was  sure  coul  I        I  d  wh    h 

must  ere  long  matte  way  for  the  true  Tories — tha  L  d  C  d  }  (  w 
Earl  of  Kipon)  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  wiihoul 
any  real  accession  of  strength  in  the  Cabinet. 

He  was  a  good  deal  disgusted,  however,  by  an  occurrence  which  im- 
mediately followed — the  Duke  of  Wellington  consenting  to  resume  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which  he  had  indignantly  refused  to 
hold  under  Mr.  Canning.  The  ex-Chancellor  thus  betrayed  his  un- 
easy thoughts  lo  Lord  Encombe: — 

"  You  have  seen  thai  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  poor  Canning  is 
dead,  has  taken  the  command  of  the  array.  He  holds  that  this  con- 
nects him  no  more  with  Minisiers  than  if  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  as  I  hear.  This  is  not  inconsistent,  though  it  will  seem 
to  the  public  to  be  so,  when  i<  may  be  said,  'If  it  does  not  connect  him 
with  Ministers,  why  did  be  not  keep  it  under  Minister  Canning!  1 
happen  lo  know  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  difference  between 
those  two  cases.  I  wish  that  I  was  as  sure  thai  it  does  not  connect 
him  with  Ministers.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  it  does  not ;  for  an  honester 
mail  does  not  live.     But — I  say  no  more." 

He  fell  so  uncomfortable  in  his  sLispicions  of  the  Duke  not  being 
quit«  steady  in  his  opposition  to  the  existing  semi-liberal  Administra- 
tion, that  he  wrote  lo  him  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following 
esplanalion,  which  did  not  by  any  means  quiet  his  apprehensions: — 
"  Strathfieldsaje,  Sept.  let,  1837. 
"  My  dbar  Lord  Eldon, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter;  and  as  I  had  not 
heard  from  you  on  the  subject  of  that  one  which  I  had  desired  Lord 
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command  of  the  army — and  though  he  is  not  m  the  Cabinet,  and  dia- 
approves,  I  believe,  thoroughly  the  formation  of  an  Administration  com- 
posed of  persons  of  such  opposite  public  principles,  that,  if  they  are  all 
honest  in  their  professed  opinions,  they  never  could  agree  in  any  inte- 
resting public  matter, — yet  that  acceptance  cannot  but  be,  I  think,  a  strong 
prop  10  the  Administration,  as  the  present  Opposition  cannot  possibly,  1 
tliink,  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice  against  the  Administra- 
tion, if  they  choose  to  adopt  measures  which  he  may  think  ought  not 
lo  be  adopted,  but  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  obliged  to 
execute.  Besides  Ibis,  ail  experience  proves,  that  when  individuah 
come  frequently  into  company  and  contact  with  each  other,  they  soon 
like  each  other  better  than  they  did  before;  they  soften  as  to  their  dif- 
ferences; and  the  oU  and  vinegar  begin  to  lose  their  repugnant  proper- 
ties, and  lo  amalgamate  with  each  other  as  if  they  were  substances  of 
the  same  nature.  Among  those  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
were  the  determined  friends  of  Welhngton,  Pee!,  and  Eldon,  the  opinions 
as  lo  W.'s  acceptance,  are  various.  Some  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted, —some,  that  he  ought, — some,  that  he  should  have  made  con- 
ditions,— and  some,  that  he  should  have  told  his  Majesty  plainly,  that 
he  must  change  his  Administration,  and.  take  the  late  Ministers,  and 
that  upon  Chat  condition  only  he  would  command  the  army.     This  last 
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Opinion,  I  am  sure,  is  wrong;  for  I  liave  seen  enough  of  tlie  feelings  of 
tlie  people  of  this  country  lo  be  sure  that  they  wiU  have  their  King  (let 
ihem  ever  so  heartily  diahlte  measures,)  talked  lo  aa  a  King, — ihal  they 
will  not  bear  any  person's  dictating  lo  him, — that  Ihey  will  not  endure 
a  Sovereign  over  their  Sovereign, — and,  particularly,  that  they  would 
never  endure  a  person's  holding  such  language  lo  the  King,  whom  (hey 
would  consider  as  a  military  man,  confiding  in  the  attachment  of  the 
army  to  him;  which  army  he,  as  a  good  subject,  should  by  every  proper 
means  in  his  power,  endeavour  to  attach  lo  the  Sovereign.  After  all, 
thaugh  1  think  he  could  not  refuse  lo  accept,  because  the  counlry  has 
not  anoihec  man  in  it  fit  to  command  the  army,  I  ihink  the  acceptance, 
though  unavoidable  in  my  opinion,  will  neverlheless  he  ihe  cause  of 
much  that,  with  my  principles,  I  shall  have  lo  lament.  The  members 
of  the  motley  Administration  and  their  adherenls  ihink  they  have  gained 
a  vast  advantage.     So  much  as  to  the  salus  publiea." 

When  November  came  round,  and,  according  lo  the  usage  of  near 
sixty  years,  he  ought  lo  have  celebrated  the  "  Morrow  of  all  Souls"  in 
Westminster  Hall,  it  seemed  most  strange  to  him  lo  find  himself  still  in 
the  country;  and  he  was  evidently  much  depressed,  although  he  Iried 
10  put  a  good  face  upon  it  by  writing  to  his  friends:  r-^i^y  4  1327  n 
— "  The  loneliness  of  the  place  is  far  from  being  an  L        '    '  '-' 

object  of  distaste  to  me.  We  are  now  here  already  some  days  beyond 
the  day  to  which  in  any  former  year  we  could  remain  here.  It  is  at 
least  as  pleasant  as  sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  among  the  lawyers."" 

He  came  lo  London  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  hastening  his  jour- 
ney on  account  of  rumours  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  He  went, 
with  some,  by  the  name  of  the  "Stormy  Petrel,"  being  supposed  to  de- 
light in  such  convulsions.  The  newspapers  seem  to  have  prognosti- 
cated a  coming  change  from  his  appearance,  and  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
represenled  his  proceedings, — as  we  learn  from  the  following  paragraph 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Frances: — 

"  I  believe  the  world  here  ate  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that  I  have 
not  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  holding  con- 
claves for  political  purposes,  the  Ministerial  [papers]  having,  when  they 
staled  me  to  have  political  meetings  in  Hamilton  Place,  unluckily  brought 
company  togelher  of  many  who  have  nol  been  in  town." 

-Various  attempts  having  been  made  in  vain  to  strengthen  the  Admi- 
nistraiion,  Lord  Goderich  lost  courage  altogether  ;  and, — not  venturing 
to  meet  Parliament, — on  the  8lh  of  January,  1828,  he  resigned.  The 
same  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  confidence  in  himself  as  a 
debater  had  been  greatly  increased  by  several  excellent  speeches  he  had 
made  while  in  Opposition,  agreed  lo  be  First  Minister,  and  was  formally 

*  In  this  letter  he  is  very  severe  upon  his  old  friend,  pnor  Sir  Anthony  Hart, 
who  had  accepted  the  Irish  Great  Seal  without  conautting  him,  and  for  whom  he 
makes  this  excuse ;  "  Indeed,  commencing  a  Chancellorship  at  seventy-three  is 
90  foolish  a  business,  that  perhaps  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  he  silent." 
But  he  himself  would  not  have  been  at  all  sorry  lo  commence  a  new  Chancellor- 
ship when  considerably  above  that  age. 
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authorized  by  the  King  to  lay  before  him  the  list  of  a  new  Adffliiiistra-. 
tioii.  This  was  joyful  news  for  our  ex- Chancellor,  who  believed  that 
he  had  mainly  coniribuled  to  bring  things  to  this  pass,  and  who  expected, 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  inexperience  in  civil  affairs  and  great  re- 
liance upon  him,  to  become  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  been  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  But  dreadful  disappointment  was  in  store  for  him,  and 
he  was  about  to  suffer  more  severe  mortification  than  at  any  period  of 

At  first  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  The  Duke  wrote  to  him  a  very 
civil  note,  announcing  the  commission  he  had  received,  and  actually 
called  upon  him  in  Hamilton  Place.  Lord  Eldon  then  expressed  his 
readiness  to  resume  the  Great  Seal  if  Ihis  should  be  wished, — although 
r  ,  ggg  -|    if  they  had  any  one  else  to  hold  it  (which  he  no  doubt 

I-  '    '  '-I     thought  impossible!  he  did  not  set  up  a  claim  to  it — but 

he  clearly  and  distinctly  intimatea  his  desire  to  be  included  in  Ihe  ar- 
rangement, and  Jo  fill  a  Cabinet  office.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
embarrassment  in  the  manner  of  the  Duke,  who  talked  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  he  was  involved  from  the  pretensions  of  conflicting 
claimants.     They  parted  without  farther  explanation. 

From  that  hour  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  till  about  a 
fortnight  a  tier,  when  he  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  list  of  the  new  Ministry, 
beginning  thus: — 

"  CiiANCBLLOR,  Loud  Lynbhubst." 
The  only  other  offices  which  he  eould  have  filled,  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Council  and  the  Privy  Seal,  were,  according  to  this  reeord,  to  be 
held  by  Lord  Balhurst  and  Lord  Ellen  borough, —and  his  own  name 
was  no  where  to  be  found  or  alluded  to.  I  must  own  that,  considering 
his  age,  the  riches  and  honours  already  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  his  obstructing  any  liberal  measures  which  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  might  render  necessary,  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  in 
respectfully  declining  his  offer  of  future  official  service;  but  nothing 
can  justify  or  palliate  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  was  in  a  furious  rage,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sparing  in 
the  epithets  he  bestowed  upon  the  new  Cabinet  collectively,  and  upon 
the  individuals  who  were  to  compose  it.*  In  a  subdued  tone  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter: — 

"You  willobserve,  Dudley,  Huskisson,  Grant,  Palmerston,  and  Lynd- 
hurst  (five)  were  all  Cantdngites,  with  whom  the  rest  were  three  weeks 
ago  in  most  violent  contest  and  opposition.  These  things  are  to  me 
quite  marvellous.  How  they  are  alt  to  deal  with  each  other's  conduct 
as  to  the  late  treaty  with  Turkey  and  the  Navarino  batde,is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  As  the  first-fruits  of  this  arrangement,  the  Corporation 
of  London  have  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  lo  repeal  the  laws  which 
affect  Dissenters." 

'  I  do  not  find  him  yet  making  any  personal  complaint  of  his  "  Young  Master ;" 
but,  when  he  received  the  Tankard,  he  little  expected  to  be  so  cast  off  hj  him 
on  ihe  return  of  his  party  to  power. 
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His  revilings  and  threatenings  gelling  abroad,  and  influential  peers  of 
the  old  school  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  all  insulted 
in  his  person,  some  alarm,  and  perhaps  some  remorse,  arose  in  the  breasts 
of  his  old  colleagues. 

Mr.  Peei  tried  to  soothe  him  by  the  following  epistle;— 

"  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  36th,  1828. 
Saturday  night. 
"  My  bear  Lord  Elboit, 

"It  was  not  until  this  day  that  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary  of  State  was  completed  hy  my  taking  the  oalhs  in  Council. 

"My  first  act  ia  to  express  to  you  my  deep  regret,  that  any  circum- 
stances  should  have  occurred,  carrying  with  them  the  remotest  appear- 
ance of  a  separation  from  you  in  public  life.  All  the  impressions  of  af- 
fectionate regard  and  esteem  for  you,  derived  from  long  and  unreserved 
intercourse,  are  much  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  to  be  ever  ef- 
faced or  weakened.  . 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  have  experienced 
from  you  from  my  first  entrance  into  public  life,  proud  of  having  pos- 
sessed your  confidence,  and  most  anxious  lo  retain,  without  reference  to 
politics,  your  personal  good-will  and  esteem. 

«  My  return  to  public  life  has  been  no  source  of  gratification  lo  me. 
In  common  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hitherto  at  least,  I  have  had 
nothing  lo  contemplate  but  painful  sacrifices,  so  far  as  private  feelings 
are  concerned.  ,,  ,       ,■  .  l 

»  For  the  last  ten  days,  except  when  I  was  compelled  to  disregard  the 
commands  of  my  physician.  I  have  been  confined  lo  the  house.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  call  on  you  very  soon.     It  shall  be  ihe  first  visit 

"  With  Ihe  sincerest  prayer  for  your  health,  and  that  every  comfort 
and  happiness  may  attend  you, 

"BeUeve  me,  my  dear  Lord  Eldon, 

"  Wilh  hrue  esteem  and  aff'ection,  moat  faithfully  yours, 

"  KoBBRT  Peel. 
"The  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

The  Duke  of  Welhnglon  likewise  had  an  affecting  interview  with  him. 
Of  this  we  have  an  interesting  account  in  the  following  letters  to  his 

^"^  '"'  "Jan.  30th,  1838.    (Wednesday.) 

"My  dearest  Fan, 

-  "The  day  after  the  D.  of  W.  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to 
form  an  Administration,  he  sent  me  a  note  informing  me  of  that  event, 
and  telhng  me  that  he  would  wail  upon  me.  I  sent  an  answer,  saying, 
thai  if  he  would  name  any  time  for  my  waiting  upon  him  on  that  or 
any  other  day,  I  should  do  so.  However,  on  Friday,  I  think  a  fortnight 
ago  last  Friday,  he  called  upon  me,  and,  after  lie  had  sal  down  some 
time,  he  proceeded  lo  stale  the  difficulties  he  found  himself  involved  in, 
from  the  various  conflicting  claimants  lo  office,— and,  being  sure  that  I 
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could  not  be  mistaken  iii  what  this  was  to  lead  to,  I  told  him  thai,  as  I 
thought  he  was  coming  to  make  mention  of  the  Chancellorship,  I  de- 
sired him  no!  to  consider  me  as  a  conflicling  claimant /or  that  office — 
that  if  they  had  any  proper  person  to  (ill  it,  it  waa  obvious,  from  what 
I  said  upon  the  resignalion  of  it,  that  I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  office  (indeed,  no  serious  offer,  after  that,  could  be  made  of  it.)  No 
offer,  therefore,  was  made  to  roe  of  it,  and  the  Duke  left  me  without  more 
said,  except  something  of  repetition  as  to  his  difficulties  about  conflicting 
claims  generally.*  From  the  moment  of  his  quilting  me,  to  the  appear- 
ance in  the  papers  of  all  the  appointmenis,  I  never  saw  his  Grace.  I 
had  no  comnmnication  with  him,  either  personally,  by  note,  letter,  by 
message  through  any  other  person,  or  in  any  manner  whatever — and,  for 
the  whole  fortnight,  [  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  than  you  did  at  Corfe, 
—so  f  my    Id      11    g        ■       ffi      (     d  m     h    big  d  ) 

pass    gyd  lyh  yplyH  h  11 

ing    p  I  d    d  f  h  !1  d     p      m  p  h 

last  dyl  bfl  1  hppbf 

all  1   1    M  1    11         11  d     p        m       b  p  J         h 

lips  dllm         m  bdhlhd 

refu    d    //     ff  11  m  d  h  Id 


as  n    I  1  d  d        fli  11  11  1   d      K 

mou  d   h     I  b  T    y  Id 

clud  d      It  g  d  !       1  f  f     1  dy  1 

posed  hllfll  H  h  dgfd 

tent     d  p  f  h    h  I     pp  kg 

together  with  lis  having  been  somehow  communicated  that  I  was  mucfi 
hurt  at  (his  sort  of  treatment,  brought  the  D.  of  W.  to  me  again — and 
the  object  of  his  visit  seemed  to  be  to  account  for  all  this.  He  slated 
in  substance  that  he  had  fonnd  it  impracticable  to  make  any  such  Ad- 
ministration as  he  was  sure  1  would  be  satisfied  with ;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  he  should  only  be  giving  me  unnecessary  trouble  in  coming  near 
me,  or  lo  that  effect.  I  observed,  that  I  supposed  thai  he  had  notfound 
out  this  impracticability  at  the  time  he  came  to  me  about  ibe  Chancel- 
lorship; if  he  had,  that  visit  would  have  been  only  a  visit  of 'unne- 
cessary trouble.'  That  with  respect  to  its  being  impracticable  to  form  an 
Administration  thai  1  should  he  satisfied  with,  1  knew  no  reason,  founded 
on  any  former  conduct  of  mine,  which  should  have  led  him  lo  con- 
clude that  I  should  urge  impracticabilities;  and  that,  at  any  rale,  it  would 
have  been  not  loo  much  to  expect,  that,  during  a  whole  fortnight,!  should 
[not]  have  been  left  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  I  was  not 
lo  suppose  that  in  that  I  had  any  concernt — thai  though  I  should  have 
been  gratified  if  an  offer  had  been  made  to  me  of  the  Presidentship  of 

•  I  believe  that  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  waa  first  commissioned  to  form  a 
Government,  it  had  been  definitively  settled  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  Great  Seal,  a  strong  wish  to  this  effect  having  been  expressed 
by  the  King  himself.  t  Sic.  in  orig. 
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the  Council,  I  did  not  tinow  that  I  sliould  have  accepted  it,  and  lliat  I 
was  sure  lliat,  if  tlie  offer  had  been  made,  and  accompanied  with  an  in- 
timation thai  my  accepting  it  would  embarrass  ihem  with  respect  to  any 
other  person,  I  woijld  not  have  accepted  it.  He  mentioned  as  a  pro- 
bable proof  that  I  would  not  have  fallen  into  his  views  as  to  the  Admi- 
nistration, thai  he  doubted  that  I  did  not  approve  it  as  formed.     I  io!d 

him  he  was  right  there,  and  that  1  thought  it  a (I  must  cot  put  the 

word  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  or  any  body)  a bad  one.     We  conversed 

together  till,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  both  became  a  good  deal  aflecled ; 
he  mentioned  some  things  that  he  proposed  to  my  acceptance  as  pro- 
pitiatory—not of  much  consequent e— as  to  which  I  told  him  [  would 
consider  of  it;  for  I  can  do  nothing  which  can  authorize  the  public  to 
think  that  I  can  deem  any  thing  that  could  be  proposed  as  com  pensa tint' 
for  undeserved  neglect.  I  think  I  have  given  correctly  the  substance  of 
what  has  passed — the  very  words  it  is  impossible  (o  give.  I  (bund  it 
likely  that  ihey  were  not  going  to  restore  Wetherell  to  (he  Attorney  Ge- 
neralship, which  he  resigned  nobly  when  we  resigned,  and  by  which 
step  he  has  lost  the  Vice  Chancellorship.  The  D.  has  sent  me  wonl 
that,  as  he  understood  that  I  wished  that  Wetherell  should  be  restored 
to  that  office,  he  is  re-appointed.  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  country 
all  this  has  raised  me,  and  as  I  don't  want  office,  1  care  not  about  no'l 
having  it.  Lord  Bathnrst  has,  at  length,  been  also  with  me,  protesting 
in  the  most  strong  terms  against  any  intention  of  disrespect,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  greatest  concern  that  any  part  of  tlieir  proceedings  shonkl 
have  hurt  me.  I  have  not  the  least  doubl  that  they  have  heard  from  some, 
if  not  from  many,  remonstrance  upon  the  seeming,  if  not  real,  ill  treat- 
ment of  me,  and  that  there  is  at  least  something  like  contrition  on  that 
account.  With  respect  to  the  part  1  have  begun  to  take  and  to  pursue 
in  Parliament,  it  does  not  become  me  to  appear  angry  or  discontented, 
or  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Government,  by  treating  the  Administratiun, 
as  I  think  of  it,  as  not  a  desirable  one,  at  a  lime  when  I  think,  as  I 
avowed  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  person  sincerely  anxious 
for  his  country  must  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  interpose  nothing 
that  can  delay  fur  a  moment  the  most  active  measures  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Europe,  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  occurrences  with  the  Sultan, 
and  which  perhaps  may  be  secured,  if  the  present  moment  is  employed 
for  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  lost  in  a  sort  of  war  at  home  about 
places  and  offices." 

<"  February  9d,  1838.) 
"All  the  newspapers  seem  to  be  employed  in  representing  to  Ihe 
public,  that  I,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke,  when  he  wailed  upon 
me,  spontaneously  waived  all  office  and  all  sort  of  consultation  about 
pnblic  arrangements  or  matters.  Nothing  can  be  so  utterly  false — 
there  is  nol  even  (he  semblance  of  truth  in  it— but  there  having  been 
a  great  deal  of  public  feeling  upon  this  subject,  the  underlings  of  Ad- 
ministration have  resorted  to  these  means  of  quieuug  it.  They  begin 
in  the  papers  devoted  to  Government  and  in  its  pay,  and  the  nialler  is 
copied  into  other  papers.     1  don't  think  that  what  has  passed  has  dim= 
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me  any  harm.  I  have  been  verj  bu  f,  rece  g  ind  return  ng  Ihe 
calls  of  many  very  respectable  persons  a  tl  n  rece  v  g  and  answer- 
ing the  letters  of  others  of  the  same  class  of  pe  sons  I  tl  k  those 
who  have  treated  me  with  apparent  d  respect  are  ery  sorry  for  it,  and 
as  much  (at  hast)  hurt  about  I  as  I  1  a  e  been  Wl  it  s  the  real  rea- 
son for  what  has  happened,  I  k  o  v  o  a  d  t  probably  ne  ther  is,  nor 
ever  will  be,  avowed.  A  lady  probably  1  s  1  ad  some  h  g  to  do  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  there  may  1  e  soraelh  n<r  the  Duke  s  saying 
that  some  of  my  opinions  had  some  I  g  o  do  v  tl  th  s  for  obody 
can  read  the  late  speeches  of  Lo  d  Palmersion  and  Vezy  F  tzgerald 
without  being  apprehensive  ll  at  most  da  gprous  concess  o  s  a  e  about 
to  be  thought  of  to  the  Catholics  such  as  shortly  and  surelv  w  11  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  Protesta  1  CI  urch 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  Princess  Lieven  asked  me, 
at  the  Duchess  of  Kent's,  why  I  was  not  a  Minister,  An  impertinent 
interrogatory !  She  asked  me  for  a  sincere  answer.  I  told  her  I  would 
give  her  a  siiieere  answer.  My  answer  was, '  I  don't  know  why  I  was 
not  a  Minister!'" 

"  It  is  not  because  office  was  not  offered  me  that  I  complain — it  is 
because  those  with  whom  I  had  so  long  acted  and  served  did  not,  can- 
didly and  unreservedly,  explain  themselves  and  their  difficulties  to  me. 
And  Ihey  were  not  mine  adversaries  that  did  me  this  dishonour,  but 
mine  own  familiar  friends,  with  whom  I  had,  for  so  many  years,  taken 
sweet  counsel  together." 

He  now  considered  himself  ill  used,  not  only  by  his  old  colleagues, 
but  in  a  higher  quarter.  I  must  admit  that  he  considerably  overrated 
his  services  there  :  for  he  really  seems  to  have  thought  that  George  IV. 
was  indebted  for  his  crown  to  Lord  Eldoo,  instead  of  Lord  Eldon  being 
indebted  for  the  Gieat  Seal  to  George  IV. 

That  he  should  not  have  been  eagerly  recalled  to  be  "  Keeper  of  the 
Koyal  Conscience,"  when  this  step  seemed  so  easy  and  so  natural,  he 
could  not  comprehend.  Daily  and  hourlyhe  had  expected  a  summons 
to  Windsor  during  the  formation  of  the  Ministry ;  but  when  he  found 
that  the  King,  without  making  any  communication  lo  him,  had  con- 
sented to  his  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes," 

He  was  too  loyal,  however,  publicly  lo  show  his  resentment;  and  if 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  squeezed  in  the  royal  embrace,  and  to  be  be- 
dewed wiih  tears  of  affection  from  royal  eyes,  he  was  determined  to 
pass  before  his  Majesty  in  the  crowd  of  a  levee,  and  to  make  him  a 
bow.  We  have,  from  his  own  pen,  the  following  subdued  but  touchinf,^ 
account  of  his  reception: — 

"  Friday,  (March  SSth,  1836.) 

"  I  went  lo  the  levee  yesterday — form  requiring  that  ceremony  at  the 
first  levee  after  quilling  office.  The  multitude  there  was  very  great; — 
the  King,  1  thought,  did  not  look  well— he  could  not,  or  did  not,  stand 
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up  to  receive  his  company,  but       hp  p       d  h         lling  in  a  great 

chair;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  m      h  y  b  i  him  and  99 

out_  nf  100  of  the  company  w  m         h        h        uerely  bowing 

their  heads  lo  him  as  they  pas    d       d  h  b       ng  hia  head  to 

them.     It  came  to  my  turn  to  pas       I  1      ^h    I       ppeared  a  iitlle  of 
what  I  should  call,  for  want  of      b  I     fl  d ;' — he  could 

not,  1  think,  see  that  I  was  app        1         h         HI  close  lo  him. 

When  I  made  my  how,  he  held         I      h     d  d  shook  hands 

with  me,  and  said,  '  My  Lord,  f     I  [         d  ne  you  a  great 

deal  of  good.'     I  then  moved  d  h  II   I      passed  with  me 

at  that  moment  or  afterwards.     Id  L       mb     who  was  to  be 

introduced,  and  who  was  most  g    ly       II      d    m  ly  d  essed,  but  had 
been  by  the  multiiude  well  squ        d        h    d  d  injury  of  his 

laced  ruffles,  and  whom  the  p  II  mp     y  I  ad  made  not  a 

little  hot,  arrived  towards  the  K  d    I      M     j       of  Winchester 

having  announced  him,  he  kiss  d  h     d        d  w      n  off,  when  the 

King,  recollecting  him,  as  he  ^  h  I    w    g        I    h      face  towards 

his  Majesty,  as  ihe  usage  is,  n  dd  d      I  m       h    pp      nt  earneslness, 
and,  as  well  as  I  could  hear,  ask  d       y  k    dly  h       h  and  obviously 

meant  to  show  him  atieniion  and  kindness.     And  so  ends  my  account 
of  the  ceremonials  of  ihe  day,  upon  which  I  forbear  comment." 

However,  he  by  degrees  reconciled  himself  lo  his  fate;  and  when  he 
saw  some  of  the  measures  which  the  new  government  brought  l"orward 
or  supported,  he  derived  some  comfort  from  finding  that  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  offer  them  a  determined  opposition. 

He  was  first  horrified  by  the  news,  which  for  a  long  lime  he  declared 
he  could  not  believe,  that  Lord  John  Russell  having  brought   __  , 

a  bill  into  lb    H  f  G  mm  p    1   I      f       A       \-^       ^^  J 

Mr.  Peel,  afte        1    1      h         f  1    d  d    1      d  h  d 

lo  agree  (o  it  p       d  d    h 
cording  lo  th  f    h     ( 

safety  of  the  01       1  — b 
made  by  Diss  d  R  i 

There  was  o  I  d  h    b  11         h     H      "     f  C  r 

when  there  app        d  jyf45  f  tdh/>/ 

(joji  being  ve  yp    |lygd  p        dhgllLwH 

without  diffici  1  y      I  f  n       1  d    p       L    d  Eld 

thus  wrote  respectm^  its  approach  to  the  House  ot  Lords, — 

("April,  !828.) 

"I  suppose  the  Dissenters'  Bill  will  pass  the  Commons  to-day4  and 
be  brought  up  lo  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  I  presume,  we  shall  not 
debate  il  till  after  the  holidays.  We,  who  oppose,  shall  be  in  bul  a 
wretched  minority,  though  the  individuals  who  compose  it  will,  as  to 
several,  I  think,  be  of  the  most  reapeclable  class  of  Peers:  but  the 
Administration  have — to  their  shame  be  it  said — got  the  Archbishops 
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and  most  of  the  Bishops  (o  support  this  revolutionary  hill.  I  voted  as 
long  ago  aa  in  the  years.  I  ihinit,  1787,  178a,  and  1790  against  a  simi- 
lar meiisure;  Lord  North  and  Pitt  opposing  it  as  destructive  of  the 
Church  Establishment— Dr.  Priesily,  a  Dissenting  mioisier,  then  assert- 
ing, that  he  had  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  under  the  Church,  which 
would  blow  it  op,  and  Dr  Price,  another  dissenting  minister,  blessing 
God  ihal  he  could  depart  in  peace,  as  the  revolution  in  France  would 
lead  here  to  the  destruction  of  all  union  between  Church  and  State. 
The  joung  men  and  lads  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  too  young  to 
remember  these  things  From  1790  to  1827,  many  and  various  have 
been  the  atlenipf  lo  relieve  the  Catholics;  but  through  (hose  thirty- 
seven  years  nobody  has  thought,  and  evinced  thai  iliought,  of  proposing 
such  a  bill  as  ibis  in  Parliament,  as  necessary,  or  fit,  aa  between  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters.  Canning,  last  year,  positively  declared 
tiiat  he  would  oppose  it  altogether."  ■ 

("  April,  ISSe.) 

"The  Dissenters'  Bill  is  lo  be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
17lh~we,  who  oppose,  shall  fight  respectably  and  honourably;  but 
viclory  cannot  be  ours.  All  the  Whig  Lords  will  be  against  us:  as 
Government  began  in  the  Commons  by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away 
like  a  parcel  of  cowards,  I  suppose  Government  also  will  be  against 
us; — but  what  is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  Archbishops  and 
several  Bishops  are  also  against  us.  What  they  can  mean,  they  best 
know,  for  nobody  else  can  tell— and,  sooner  or  later,— perhaps  in  this 
very  year— almost  certainly  in  the  next, — the  concessions  lo  the  Dis- 
senters must  be  followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies.  That  seems  unavoidable,  though,  at  present,  the  policy  is  lo  con- 
ceal this  additional  purpose.  But  1  must  weary  you  on  this  subject." 
"Saturday^  April  13th,  183B. 

"  We,  as  we  think  ourselves,  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, mean  lo  fight,  as  well  as  we  can,  on  Thursday  next,  against  this 
most  shameful  bill  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  which  has  been  sent  up 
10  Its  from  the  Commons— a  bill  which  Peel's  declaration  in  the  House, 
aa  to  the  probability  of  its  passing  in  the  Lords,  has  made  it  impossible 
lo  resist  with  effect.  As  the  bill  is  constructed,  it  operates  not  merely 
for  Protestant  Dissenters;  but,  unless  the  language  of  it  can  he  materi- 
ally altered  in  the  Lords'  House,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  favour- 
able to  Roman  Catholics,  Deists,  Inlidels,  Turks,  Atheists.  How  the 
Bishops  can  have  overlooked  its  extensive  and  deplorable  effecla,  is  lo 
me  the  most  strange  thing  possible.  If  the  Lords  won'l,  at  least,  alter 
il,  which  I  dou't  believe  they  will,  I  don't  see  how,  if  the  Commons 
act  consistently  with  themselves,  Sir  F.  Burdett  can  fail  in  his  motion 
on  Ihe  39th,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  slate  of  mmds  and 
feelings  in  the  Tory  part,  and  aristocralical  part,  of  ihe  friends  of  Liver- 
pool's Administration,  is,  at  present,  excessively  feverish,  and  ihey  sup- 
port Minisiers  because  they  know  not  where  lo  look  for  others.     It  s 
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obvious  ihat  the  Ministers  who  were  Canning's  followers,  io  use  a  vul- 
gar phrase,  '  rule  the  roast,'  or  at  least  have  too  much  influence." 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reailing  of  the  bill,  Lord  Eldon  animad- 
verted very  strongly  on  the  conduct  of  Ministera  in  the  -,  ,_,-. 
other  House,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  bill,  although  they  ^  '-' 
pretended  to  disapprove  of  it;  but  he  said,  "he  should  perform  Jiis 
duty  by  acting  on  his  own  conscientious  conviction,  even  if  there  should 
be  a  majority  of  both  Houses  against  him.  Much  as  he  had  heard  of 
the  'march  of  mind,'  he  did  not  believe  that  the  march  could  have  been 
BO  rapid  as  to  induce  some  of  the  changes  of  opinion  which  he  had 
witnessed  within  ihe  last  year.  The  preamble  recited  that  the  bill  was 
'expedient,' — a  term  resorted  lo  when  nothing  else  could  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  a  bad  measure.  But  their  Lordships  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  bare  assertion  of  the  supposed  expediency.  Repealing  the  laws 
fir  safeguard  of  the  Church  could  not  be  the  way  to  preserve  it.  Tlie 
proposed  declaration  was  no  security  ;  it  might  even  be  made  by  a  Jew 
or  an  Infidel.  The  Sacramental  Act,  though  often  assailed,  had  remained 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  the  annual  iudemnily  took  away 
all  its  harshness.  The  obnoxious  act  did  not  ihteifere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  as  it  did  not  compel  any  man  to  lake  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording lo  the  riles  of  (he  Church  of  England,  and  only  deprived  him 
of  office  if  he  did  not.  The  proposed  enaclmenl,  he  was  prepared  to 
show,  would  endanger  the  Established  Church.  A  question  was  put, 
'  Why  pass  Annual  indemnity  Acts  rather  than  sweep  away  t)ie  test f 
But  the  Indemnity  Acta  were  a  recognition  of  its  necessity.  He  had 
voted  against  such  a  bill  before  some  of  iheir  Lordships  now  supporting 
ilwere  born;  and  he  might  say  the  same  of  some  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelates  who  were  so  strangely  showing  their  attachment  to  the  Church. 
The  last  time  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  1790,  when  there  was  a  majority  of  187  against  it.  Nothing  iiail 
occurred  since  lo  make  it  less  mischievous.  His  prayer  lo  God  was, 
that  the  individuals  who  supported  it  might  find  that,  as  they  intended 
no  mischief  to  the  Church,  no  mischief  had  ensued.  Giving  them 
credit  for  sincerity,  he  claimed  a  similar  allowance  for  himself  when  he 
solemnly  said,  as  he  then  did  from  his  heart  and  soul,  not  content." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  followed,  handling  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
rather  roughly,  and  defending  the  measure  with  admirable  good  sense. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division.* 

However,  Lord  Eldon,  on  a  subsequent  day,  opposed  the  motion  for 
going  into  .  commill..  nn  Ih.  bill      In  .nswer  to  ihe    ^^^^^^ 
objection  that  such  testa  were  degrading,  "he  re-    '■  '  ■> 

minded  their  Lordships  that  his  Majesty  was  obliged  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment before  he  began  lo  exercise  the  royal  functions.  He  entreated 
those  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  Church  lo  pause  before  they  allowed 
her  !o  be  stripped  of  these  safeguards  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
protected,  lest  those  miseries  from  which  she  had  been  so  happily  res- 

■ISHinsard,  1497— 1517. 
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cded  should  relurn,  in  which  case  they  woulJ  have  to  look  again  to 
ihe  restoration  of  the  Constitution  such  as  it  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  look  perhaps  for  such  restoration  ia  vain." 

In  the  committee  he  had  a  very  sharp  altercation  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (now  Bishop  of  London,)  who,  pointing  out  the  inconsistency 
of  some  of  the  amenclraenls,  was  recommended  by  him  "to  attend  to 
his  own  inconsistency,  and  not  gratuitously  to  lender  advice  to  others." 

Lord  Eldon's  main  amendment  was  to  exclutJe  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  benefit  of  the  bill,  by  inserting  in  the  declaraiion,  "I  am  a 
Protestant." 

Being  now  accused  by  Lord  Lyndburst,  the  new  Chancellor,  of  "ex- 
ercising his  talents,  his  zeal,  and  his  influence  mischievously  in  opposing 
this  bill,"  he  said,  "1  trust  1  have  too  long  engaged  the  attention  of  noble 
lords  in  thia  House,  not  to  receive  from  them  a  patient  hearing,  while  1 
reply  to  such  a  charge,  coming  from  such  a  place,  and  such  an  autho- 
rity, I  have  served  my  country  to  the  best  'of  my  abilities ;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  be  a  useful  servant  to  my  Sovereign,  and  if  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  any  ihing  calculated  to  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  I  pray  to  God  that  1  may  be  forgiven; — but  I  solemnly  declare 
my  belief,  that  I  can  never  be  engaged  in  any  thing  so  mischievous  as 
the  forwarding  of  this  measure.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  the 
amendment  which  I  now  propose ;  but  such  is  ray  conviction  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  ihal,  if  1  stand  alone,  I  will 
go  below  ihe  bar  and  give  my  vote  against  it;  and  were  I  called  upon 
this  night  to  render  my  account  before  Heaven,  I  would  go  with  Ihe 
consoling  reflection  that  I  have  never  advocated  any  thing  mischievous  to 
my  country.  I  cast  back  the  imputation  which  has  been  sought  to  be 
thrown  upon  my  conduct,  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, with  all  the  scorn  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  injured." 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  117  to  55.  But  so  eager  was  he 
for  it,  that  he  renewed  it  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  Ihe  con- 
TBHTS  were  Sa,  not  contents  154.  Still  he  entered  on  the  Journals  a 
violent  protest  against  the  bill,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  nine  other  peers,* 

He  soon  forgave  Lord  Lyodhurst,  but  he  continued  highly  incensed 
against  the  Bishops,  from  whom  he  had  expected  belter  things.  After 
the  bill  had  passed,  he  thus  wrote  lo  his  daughter: — 

"  I  am  hurt,  distressed,  and  fatigued,  by  what  has  lately  been  passing 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  hope  reflection  may  enable  me,  but  1  fear  I 
cannot  reasonably  hope  that  it  ever  wiU,  to  account  rationally  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops.  It  is  not  rationally  accounting  for  it  lo  say  that 
they  were  afraid  that  something  worse  would  happen  if  they  did  not 
agree  lo  this  measure:  fear  and  timidity  produce,  in  slate  matters,  (he 
very  consequences  which  they  are  alarmed  about.  In  Charles  I.'s  lime, 
Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  expressed  his  astonishment  lo 
the  virtuous  Falkland,  that  he  could  give  a  particular  vote  against  the 

*  18  Hansard,  1573—1616;  13  lb.  39, 109, 156, 
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Church.  The  answer  was,  in  ihe  very  language  of  this  day,  'Indulge 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  ihis  vole,  and  they  will  ask  no  more.' 
Such  is  the  very  talk,  the  foolish  talk,  of  this  day.  The  historian  ob- 
serves, that  after  this  was  granted,  every  tiling  more  was  asked  that  could 
be  asked ;  and  though  Falkland  had  also  said  that  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment  would  successfully  oppose  every  thing  more  thai  was 
asked,  they  durst  not  venture  oppbsition  to  any  one  fnrther  demand  of 
the  discontented.  History  is  written  for  our  instruction ;  but  we  may  as 
well  not  trouble  ourselves  with  reading  the  pages  of  history.  ****** 
I  have  fought  like  a  lion,  hut  my  talons  have  been  cut  off, 

"  The  bill  is,  in  my  poor  judgment,  as  bad  as  mischievous,  and  as  re- 
volutionary as  the  most  captious  Dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be." 

Were  he  now  alive,  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  we  have  got  rid  of  the  desecration  of  one  of  the 
most  solemn  riles  of  our  religion, — freedom  uf  conscience  has  been  pro- 
tected,— and  the  Church  of  England  has  become  more  popular  and  more 
secure  than  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation, 

As  soon  as  this  measure  was  carried,  all  the  world  acknowledged  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  sagaciLy  in  declining  the  offer  of  Lord  Eldon  to 
return  to  office;  for  if  that  sturdy  adherent  to  ancient  prejudices  had 
been  Lord  Chancellor  or  President  of  the  Council,  the  Goveniment 
must  either  have  been  speedily  dissolved  by  internal  dissensions,  of 
overthrown  by  a  vain  resistance  lo  the  popular  voice. 


CHAPTER  CCIX. 


CONTINUATION   OF  TliE  Hl'E  OF  LORD  ELDON  TILL  THE  PASSINO  OF   THE 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  next  move  was  highly  agreeable  to  Lord 
Eldon,  but  it  must  now  be  regretted  by  all  stanch  Conservatives,  for  it 
certainly  led  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Had  he  consented  to  the  transfer  of 
the  forfeited  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Manchester, — with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  right  of  sending  members  lo  Parliament  would  gradually 
be  taken  from  the  decayed  boroughs  and  vested  in  the  ^  isasi 

greatunrepresentedmanufacturingiowns, — hemighthave  L*-  ^'  -J 

continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  many  years,  lo  eairy  this  plan  into 
effect.  But,  now  making  a  stand  against  all  change  in  the  representalive 
systein,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  exclusive  support  of  the  high  Tory 
parly,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  them;  and,  being  driven  to  yield 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  fell, — lo  make  way  for  eleven  years  of  Whig 
rule,  and  measures  of  innovation  which  might  otherwise  have  been  post- 
poned for  a  century. 

The  first  effect  of  this  error  was  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Mr.  W,  Lainb, — afterwards  hiai- 
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self  Prime  Miaisler.  Lord  Eldoii  was  well  pleased  lo  see  the  Cabinet 
purged  of  some  of  those  whom  he  considered  its  most  dangerous  mem- 
bers,— but  he  prophetically  wrote  to  his  daughter,  in  communicating  this 
intelligence, — "The  Minister  will  have  great  difficulties  to  strHggle  with. 
The  Whigs,  the  C'anniiigites,  and  the  Hiiskissonites  will  jom  and  be 
-^  very  strong.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  the 
1_May  ^U.J  g^g^j  .p^^y  parliamentary  lords  are  not  propitiated  by  the 
new  arrangements,  and  many  of  them  will  either  be  neuter  or  adverse." 
Soon  after,  he  found  himself  associated  (and  for  the  last  time)  wiili 
his  old  Tory  colleagues  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the  Koman  Catholics. 
The  question  being  again  brought  forward,  io  the  hope  that,  from  the 
in  1  spirit  displayed  in  the  late  debates  on  the  Test  Act,  it  might 
[June  lO.J  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  House  of  Lords,  the  Protestant  champion's 
courage  rose  as  the  danger  thickened,  and  he  defended  what  he  called 
the  "bulwarks  of  the  Church"  with  increased  energy.  He  said  "he 
would  hazard  the  rislc  of  being  again  taken  for  an  'almanack-maker.' 
when  he  had  Lord  Bacon  to  share  the  honour  with  him  ;"— and  having 
given  a  history  of  the  penal  statutes,  he  thus  continued;  "  A  noble  lord 
has  alluded  to  the  necessary  rejection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  account 
of  his  faith,  should  he  present  himself  in  that  House,  to  assume  the 
ur  to  m      If  ■  d'  -I     11     I  1 


P        m  m  —      M 

I        th  his  di  >,  a 

f   1     R    lan  Catholics,  he  would  be  under  as  solemn  an  obligation  as 
y  m        ou!d  ever  be  placed  under,  to  refuse  that  consent,  although 
h       bU    should  have  passed  both  Houses."*     He  had  the  fleeting 
f  of  finding  the  motion  rejected  by  a  majority  of  181  to  137.t 

B       1         as  the  last  division  in  either  House  of  Parliament  against  our 
R  m      C  tholie  fellow-subjects. 

rh         sel  of  state  being  at  this  time  on  the  Conservative  lack.  Lord 
1Q101  Eldon  entertained  a  sanguine  hope,  although  he  had 
LJuLT  6,  IS^H.J  ijggj^  cruelly  thrown  overboard.— that,  struggling  in  the 
waters,  he  might  be  picked  up  by  his  old  messmates. 

While  such  meditations  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was  much 
excited  by  a  message  from  his  "Young  Master,"  who  had  hitherto 
wholly  neglected  him  sine*  his  resignation,  intimating  that  "he  should 
eall  upon  him  as  a  friend,"  He  no  doubt  thought  all  his  influence  in 
Ihe  royal  closet  was  about  to  be  revived,  but  he  came  away  grievously 

•19  Hansard,  1379.  f  lb.  1294. 
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disappointed.  Having  told  his  daughter  that  he  had  a  conversation  of 
some  length  with  the  King,  he  adds:  "It  had,  however.no  matter  in  it, 
but  civil  speeches  and  professions  of  friendship  and  regard;  but  no 
word  to  account  for  what  I  don't  think  very  consistent  with  such 
speeches  and  professions.  So  much  for  that  which  I  mention,  because 
■    ■  I'k  ly  th  t  th    p  pe  s  may  make  mention  of  my  visit,  with 

iji  dg  h  ould  be  about." 

jj     J    p     w  ly  gu   1    d  by  a  slight  whicli  he  soon  after 

p  d       d       vr      1  h     I  f  rs:— "The  King  gives  a  grand 

dn  h         h[fAg]'\V    dsor  Castle.     He  has  not,  as  one 

f         g  dp  fwlml  can  be  bold  enough  to  say 

I        h     r    g  1  b    d         h  n  he  is  to  any  other  subject  he 

hi  1  d  p     m         —  dd  ng,  by  way  of  showing  a  little 

md  Id    xp  1        h  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it.'" 

In    h    f  11         g  n       !    1  h  own  into  absolute  despair  by  a 

1       h     E    1    f  W      m      I     d,  who  had  been  omitted  in  the    • 
gnifffl  hM         >w     now  to  have  an  office.     "If  this 

np       tn  f  W  1     d      k      place,"  says  he,  "Lord  Eldon 

blip  C    inet,  formerly  working  with  the 

present  Mmisler,  totally  set  aside.  Tl  se  things  naturally  make  London 
very  disagreeable  and  irksome  to  me.  You  mention  a  person  you  have 
seen  at  Worthing  very  shy  as  to  talking  politics.  That  forms  a  sample 
of  the  uncomfortably-cold  treatment  one  meets  with  from  persons,  all 
over  attachment  and  love,  as  it  were,  some  htde  lime  ago.  I  love 
grumbling  here  in  solitude,  when  ray  own  mind  happens  to  turn  to  the 
contemplation  of  these  things— at  least  1  prefer  it  to  having  that  grumbhng 
called  forth  in  every  street  where  one  meets  an  old  political  brother 

A  rumour  was  soon  after  spread,  that  he  was  actually  about  to  re-enter 
the  Cabinet.  To  this  he  refers  ia  the  following  letter  lo  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Surtees: — 

"  I  hear  nothing  from  town,  except  what  I  know  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for,  viz.— that  it  is  reported  that  I  am  to  come  into  office  i 
I  mean,  reported  in  town,  for,  except  thai  I  learn  from  London  Cor- 
respondence that  it  is  so  reported,  I  have  heard  nothing  respecting  any 
such  matter.  Indeed,  if  any  such  offer  was  made,  there  is  much  to  be 
Bxplained  before  I  would  give  any  answer.  Thai  no  such  offer  will  be 
made  I  am  as  cerlain  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  that  I  do  not  positively 
know, — and  I  am  so  because  I  think  I  can't  be  mistaken  when  I  be- 
lieve that  the  inllexibihty  of  my  opinions  respecting  the  Catholic  claims 
was,  with  those  who  are  not  inflexible  as  to  those  claims,  the  reason, 
m  at  least  one  of  the  reasons,  that  produced  that  silence  towards  me, 
which  look  place  on  ihe  change  of  Administration,  and  it  remains  very 
well  known  lo  be  the  fact  that  that  inflexibility  cannot  be  s/iaken." 

I  doubt  not  thai  he  would  have  proved — 

<■  The  man  reaolv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
lajtexihle  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just." 

■  Letter  to  Lord  Stowell,  Sept.  18S8. 
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But  he  was  evidenlly  most  cruelly  mortified    n     a      g    a  va     fo 
attempt  to  be  made  upon  his  virtue. 

He  was  further  disturbed  by  hearing  that,  n  compl  a  ce  w  ha  e 
commendation  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  M     Peel  ha  i  do 

commissions  with  a  view  to  juridical  improv  neat, — o  e  o  exam  e 
■'  the  Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  d    he  o  he        he 

Tenure  and  Transfer  of  Real  Property," — mo  e  pa  c  la  !y  w  hen  he 
was  told  that  at  the  head  of  the  latter  commis  o  as  pi  ced  a  Wl  g 
who  had  lately  received  a  silk  gown  from  f.ord  Lyndh  s  — He  con 
sidered  such  proceedings  as  unsettling  the  foundations  of  ali  law,  and  as 
subversive  of  all  principle. 

But  a  much  more  immediate  danger  now  threatened  the  State  from 
Mr.  O'Connell's  election  for  the  County  of  Clare.  With  the  polilical 
prescience  which  certainly  belonged  to  him,  he  thought  that  Ministers 
would  speedily  give  up  further  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
thus  he  wrote : — 

"Nothing  is  talked  of  now  which  inleresis  any  body  the  least  in  the 
world,  except  (he  election  of  Mr  O  Connell  and  the  mischief  that  it  will 
produce  among  debaters  m  the  House  of  Common*  and  the  more  serious 
mischief  it  will,  in  all  human  probibihty  excite  in  Ireland,  As  O'Con- 
nell  will  not,  though  elected  be  allowed  to  lake  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  he  will  take  the  oalhii  &e  (and  that  he  won't  do, 
unless  he  can  get  absolution  )  his  rejection  from  the  Commons  may  ex- 
cite rebellion  in  Ireland  At  ali  events  this  hnf.mes«  must  bring  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  which  has  been  so  often  di'cussed,  to  a  crisis 
and  a  conclusion.  The  natuie  of  that  conclusion  I  don't  think  likely 
to  be  favourable  to  Protestantism 

"O'Connell's  proceedings  tn  Ireland  which  >ou  U  see  in  the  papers, 
and  the  supposed  or  real  ambiguity  which  marked  the  D.  of  W.'s  speech, 
have  led  to  i  very  general  persuasion,  that  Mmistry  intend,  or  at  least 
that  ll  e  D  ke  i  tends  ne\t  session,  to  emancipate  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  he  has  he  D  «senters    and  the  world  is  uneasy." 

I  look  on  tl  e  Roman  Catholic  question  as,  bit  by  bit,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  1  ide  lo  be  ull  naiely,  and  at  no  distant  day,  carried.  I 
have  no  coucep  on  that  even  Oxford  will  struggle  effectually  against 
the  great  Church  in  eres  s  which  will  patronise  that  question,  and  those 
wl  o  support  It  a  1  irl  an  enl."t 

The  o  ly  k  ndred  sp  r  I  that  he  found  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  letters  lo  I  ord  Ke  yon  against  any  concession  to  the  Catholics 
pleased  him  much.     He  says, — 

"It  is  well  worth  reading.  He  must  expect,  that  whilst  many  people 
will  admire  his  spirit,  and  think  his  observations  very  just,  multitudes 
of  Radicals  and  Liberals  will  abuse  him  unsparingly ;  whilst  the  friends 
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and  foes  of  Minislera  will  praise  him  and  blame  him  with  all  zeal  and 
Rarnesinese.  He  ia  a  fellow,  at  all  events,  of  good  spirit,  and  no  flincher 
—he    p    k  b  Idly       Vh  p     y  m  y  h    k    f  him 

as  a  p  1  p     y  f  h  m    I       h  f      m  st  ex- 

ceile         d  m  p  i  f       If        1  fault 

to  be  m     h  id        h    E     bl        d  Oh      h  hink, 

he  is  ly  h  h  d  aa    ny  b  dy  1       g  Wl     her  he 

wiil  p         d    1  lly  I  I      0!  1     desires 

top  lb  h      m  I      h     1     k    1       1     S        isas 

muc        m  d      by   I  m         f   h    CI  !     CI       h        If.  am 


H  E  b  d  d    I  everal 

raonl     Iffl        g    h         1  wl    h  h    b  d  1      1  One  of 

his  1  h         te      1         I     d  S    w  II  y  f         y  and 

plan    My  h     bj  I        m       I    f  R  m      C    h  I     d     b  1    es  :— 

"  If,  as  the  Liberals  say,  religions  opinions  ought  lo  have  no  influence 
on  the  exercise  of  political  power,  why  should  the  Sovereign's  profess- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  Prin- 
ceis,  be,  as  by  law  it  is,  a  forfeiture  of  ihe  Crown?  If  this  be  a  just 
principle,  how  can  opposition  to  restoring  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
establishment  which  formerly  belonged  to  them  and  their  priesthood  be 
justified  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  religious  opinions  ou^ht 
to  have  such  influence  where  the  religious  opinions  may  lead  persons 
to  do  what  is  wrong;  still,  if  making  both  Houses  of  Parliament  replete 
with  Roman  Catholics  (nothing  religious  opinions  withstanding}  would 
not  lead  them  to  do  wrong,  why  ia  it  lo  he  taken  for  granted  that  a 
King,  being  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  his  Parliament,  will  do 
wrong?  The  project  of  emancipaiion  seems  lo  me  to  be  founded  on 
assumptions  which,  if  just,  render  much  which  was  done  in  1088,  and 
the  Act  of  Seldement  on  the  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body 
being  Protestants^ — the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  by  conversion  or  mar- 
riage,— altogether  unjust;  and  that,  if  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  advise 
his  Majesty  to  consent  lo  emancipaiion  as  it  is  asked,  they  advise  him 
lo  give  his  assent  lo  a  hbel  on  his  title  to  the  throne." 

But  he  was  summoned  from  solitary  reveries  to  repel  what  he  con- 
sidered a  deadly  assault  upon  the  Church,  led  on  by  the  p,  , -.q  -i 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel.  These  chiefs,  it  is  L''  '  ■  _  'J 
believed,  had  become  convinced,  ever  since  the  Clare  election  in  the 
preceding  summer,  of  the  necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation  for  the 
safely  of  the  empire;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they  could  wilh 
any  propriety  make  known  their  altered  views  till  they  had  gained  the 
King's  consent  to  the  measure,  and  Parliament  was  rp  g  18391 
abonl  to  assemble.     After  much  difficulty  the  King's  L        '    '  '-J 

written  consent  lo  it,  signed  wilh  his  own  hand,  was  given, — and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  session,  these  thrilling  words  were  spoken  by  Lord 
(Miancellor  Lyndhurst  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament:  "His  Majesty 
recommends  that  you  should  take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the 
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whole  condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  yoo  should  review  the  laws 

WHICH  IMPOSE  CIVIL  DISABILITIES   ON   HIS    MaJESTy's    RoMAN  CaTHOLIC 


Lord  Elilon  lost  no  time  in  expressing  his  hi^h  disapprobation  of  the 
intentions  thus  announced,  lu  the  course  of  a  long  and  animated 
speech,  in  opposiiion  lo  the  Address,  he  said, — 

"I  should  betray  my  duly  to  my  fejjow-subjecls,  and  to  tlie  principle 
of  Protestantism  as  established  at  ihe  Revolution — which  it  now  appears 
was  conducted  by  bigots  in  religion  and  politics  (your  Lordships  will 
also  permit  me  to  say,  t/iere  may  be  bigots  in  liberality  and  laxity) — 
if  I  do  not  protest  against  the  proposed  measure — if  I  do  not  raise  my 
voice  loudly  and  earnestly  against  it.  Since  the  Bill  of  Rights,  no  mea- 
sure so  important  has  been  submilled  lo  Parliament  by  the  ruling  autho- 
rity in  the  state.  The  barriers  of  our  Constitution  then  established  are 
lo  be  broken'down,  and  the  law,  the  religion,  and  ihe  liberty  of  the 
country  are  to  be  subverted.  But,  if  the  people  will  rouse  themselves, 
a  hope  slill  remains,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they  are  not  made 
conscious  of  the  dangers  which  surround  them.  If  I  had  a  voice  that 
would  sound  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  empire,  I  would  re-echo  the 
principle,  that  if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  is  permitted  to  form  part  of  the 
legislature  of  this  country,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  great  executive  offices 
of  the  Government,  fr6m  that  moment  the  sin  of  Great  Britain  is 
SET  FOR  EVER.  [^  laugh.']  Mj  op  nions  may  be  leceiied  w  ih  con 
tempt  and  derision — opprobrium  may  be  heaped  «pon  iheir  author- 
but  they  shall  not  be  stifled;  and  whatever  calamities  may  befiU  the 
nation,  it  shall  be  known  that  iheie  was  one  Ei^lishman  who  boldly 
strove  to  avert  them."t 

There  was  no  amendment  moied  to  the  Address— ipon  the  under 
standing  that  every  one  was  lo  be  at  liberty  on  revifu  mg  tl  e  law  s 
which  impose  civil  disabilities  upon  lie  Roman  Catholics  lo  contend 
that  they  ought  to  be  continued  without  any  relaxation;  and  ihere  was 
no  trial  of  strength  between  the  contending  parlies  till  ihe  election  for 
the  University  of  Oxford — the  result  of  which  gave  new  spirit  to  the 
Anli-Catholics.  When  Mr.  Peel  chivalrously  vacated  his  seal  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  repr  *      f      II  d  b  dy       w 

first  proposed,  out  of  complim  IP  h      p  b     g 

forward  as  a  candidate  his  g      d         L    d  E       mb        1  llj 

and  laudably  inherited  his  op  n  d  h  d       d    h         If  h 

respected  while  resident  as  a        d  d  L    d  Eld       h        [ 

wrote  to  him: 

"  I  am  lold  here  that  som        II        h        h  d  O  f    d 

Ihink  of  you  on  (he  vacancy      Tl      w  I     w   h        mj  1. 

ledge;  for,  though  my  warm        ff  db       w    h  11 

tend  you,  I  should  not  have    I      g       h  1      p    p  j 

standing  and  time  of  life,  would  d  p|  M     P    1(         y 

thing  would  do  in  opposition       1       )      d  y  1  1        h 

*  SO  Pari.  Deb.  p.  4.  f       H 
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attempl  to  change  their  member  at  Oxford  shouW  nol  fail.     But  infinise 
exertions  of  great  men  will  be  made  for  thai  purpose." 

The  young  nobleman  was  gallantly  ready  lo  enter  the  lists,  but,  upon 
consideration,  at  was  thought  advisable  to  start  an  opponent  lo  Mr.  Peel 
of  more  experience  and  weight;  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  selected— 
a  thorough  Church-and-King  politician  of  the  old  school,  who  was  uni- 
versaUy  beloved  for  his  social  quahlies  and  genuine  goodness  of  heart. 
1  his  arrangement  could  not  be  censured  by  Lord  Eldon— but  it  discon- 
certed him  a  lillle,  and  he  wrote  to  his  grandson : 

"I  griev    th      h"  g   i        b  unluckily  managed  about  Oxford. 

1  quite  appo  y  to  be  nominated;  -„        ,„,^„„^ 

I  think  you  d  d  q  gh       B     I    m  very  anxious  ^^^^-  '**■  ^^^^O 

to  slaiid  acq  y  m  n  to  you.     Since  the  idea  was  dis- 

missed, I  ha      b  d    h     people  here  thought  of  it,  and  now 

think   that  m  gh  ded,  and   that  Sir  R.  I.  will  nol 

Your  siatem  d        d         u        uslify  the  conviction  thai,  if  voii 

were  ever  in  P        n         y      w   u  d  oppose  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  present  C  They  will  commence  again  ihere 

after  Mr.  P  s  m     p       -Ox     d  or  some  olher-is  returned  lo 

Parliament 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Peel  was  defeated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
driven  to  lake  refuge  in  Weslbury.  Lord  Encombe  was  soon  after  re- 
lumed for  Truro,  and  he  represenied  that  place  lil!  after  the  passing  of 
the  Kelorm  Bill,  supporling  his  grandfather's  principles  with  much 
aleadmess  and  modesty. 

The  preliminary  measure— to  put  down  the  Catholic  Associalion— 
passed  through  both  Chambers  very  quiedy.  Lord  Eldon  could  not 
well  offer  it  any  opposition,  although  he  knew  to  what  it  led ;  but  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  and  he  absented  himself  when  it  was  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

A  war  of  petitions  went  on  here  for  several  weeks,  while  the  Catho- 
lic Rehef  Bill  was  depending  in  the  Lower  House.  Lord  Eldon  was 
supposed  to  have  presented  about  a  thousand  against  the  measure,  and 
in  presenting  them  he  made  many  speeches  lo  explain  and  enforce  ihe 
Benliments  of  the  petitioners.  In  these  skirmishes  he  seems  generally 
to  have  had  the  advanlage,  though  sometimes  (according  to  his  own 
phrase)  "his  head  was  put  into  Chancery."  One  petition  which  he 
presented  was  from  die  Company  of  Tailors  at  Glasgow.  Lord  Lvnd- 
HURST  {aside,  m  a  stage  whisper,  while  silting  on  the  woolsack;) 
"Whatl  do  Ihe  tailors  trouble  themselves  about  such  meamres?  " 
Lord  Eldon:  "No  wonder;  you  can't  suppose  that  (aifo»-s  like  iwm- 
coals."     [^  laugh.'] 

On  another  day,  after  presenting  an  immense  number  of  petitions,  he 
at  last  said,  "  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  my  Lords,  another  which  I  do 
nol  know  how  lo  treat.  It  is  a  petition  signed  by  a  great  many  ladies. 
I  am  not  aware  wheiher  there  be  any  precedent  for  admitting  ladies  as 
peiiiionera  to  your  Lordships'  House,  but  I  will  search  the  Journals, 
and  see  wheiher  they  have  ever  been  prevented  from  remonslrating 
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agaiist  measures  which  they  consider  injurious  lo  the  Constilulion." 
Lord  Kino  :  «  Will  the  noble  and  learned  earl  inform  the  House,  as  il 
may  miCerially  influence  your  Lordships'  decision,  whether  this  peti- 
tion espressea  the  sentiments  of  young  or  of  old  ladies  ? "  Lord  El- 
don  I  cannot  answer  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  exact  age  of  these  pe- 
titioners ,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  (hat  there  are  many  women,  both 
young  and  old,  who  possess  more  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and 
more  common  sense,  tlian  some  descendants  of  Lord  Chancellors.'  [A 
laugh.'] 

Lord  Eldon  having  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the  inefficiency  of 
oaths  prescribed  to  Roman  Calholics  as  a  security  to  the  Church,  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  aficr  ably  vindicating  them  from  the  charge  of 
refusing  or  disregarding  oaths,  ihua  proceeded:  "The  charge  is  not 
made  in  direct  terms  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  ray  noble  and 
learned  friend  did  insinuate  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  unwilling  to 
swear  that  they  will  support  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  crown  of 
these  realms.  My  lords,  I  deem  it  my  imperative  duly,  considering  ihe 
insidious  manner  in  which  these  insinuations  are  thrown  out  day  after 
day,  not  to  suffer  them  to  pass  without  notice.  I  maintain  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  ready  to  support  the  Constitution  as 
strenuously  as  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  on  account  of 
ray  confidence  ia  them  that  I  will,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  up- 
hold the  measure  which  my  noble  and  learned  friend  so  loudly  con- 
demns." 

Lord  Eldon,  after  answering  at  great  length  certain  arguments  of 
Lord  Plnnketi,  said,  "  I  offer  no  answer,  my  lords,  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack.  If  that  noble  and 
learned  lord  says  that  my  honest  opinions  are  uttered  with  an  insidious 
design,  my  character — known  to  my  country  for  more  than  fifty  years 
— is,  I  feel,  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  so  unfounded  a  charge."* 

At  last  the  bill  was  to  be  delivered,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
rUT  ^1  1  ^"*'°  '^^  hands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.     The  messengers  of 

L.viARCH  di.j  ^jjg  Commons  recollected  that  while  he  sat  among  them 
he  had  strenuously  opposed  the  measure,  and  that  he  had  been  mada 
Chancellor  as  an  Anti-Catholic,  yet  they  knew  thai  he  had  seen  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Accordingly,  instead  of  the  scornful  grins  and  dark 
scowls  which  had  formerly  been  witnessed  on  similar  occasions  in 
Lord.  Eldon's  time,  there  was  now  a  reciprocation  of  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles,  as  the  purse  with  the  Great  Seal  was  rested  on 
the  bar,  and  the  announcement  was  made,  "The  Commons  have 
passed  a  bill  to  relieve  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  from 
their  civil  disabilities,  to  which  they  pray  the  concurrence  of  your 
Lordships."  This  message  being  gaily  recited  by  the  Chancellor,  on 
his  return  lo  the  woolsack.  Lord  Eldon  shooli  his  head  and  looked  me- 
lancholy, having  the  worst  anticipations  of  the  result.  Resolved,  ne- 
vertheless, lo  do  his  duty,  he  opposed  the  first  reading,  although  he  did 

•aOHansard,  1027— 1042. 
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not  divide  upon  it:  and  he  made  a  struggle  for  postponing  the  second 
reading  lo  a  distant  day.  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what 
"agitation"  had  yet  done  to  stir  up  resistance  to  the  measure,  and  was 
highly  indignant  at  what  he  considered  the  general  apalhy.  Thus  he 
addressed  Lady  Frances : — 

"Tlie  newspapers  seem  all  employed  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
country  to  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  measures,  and  the 
language  those  papers  address  to  the  public  on  this  matter  seems  proof 
enough  that  the  country  cares  very  litde  about  the  matter.  We  fear 
there  is  a  failing  off  in  the  Lords  which  will  reduee  the  former  majority. 
Some  say,  after  what  you  have  done  for  the  Dissenters,  the  republicans, 
we  won't  vote  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are,  at  least,  friends 
to  monarchy:  other  lords  say,  we  can't  continue  for  ever  in  a  contest 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  so  long  engaged  in:  and  though  some  folks 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  great  Anti-Catholic  feeling  in  the  people,  we  per- 
ceive no  signs  of  it;  and  it  looks  as  if,  ere  long,  the  great  body  who 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  will  wake  some  morning  from  their 
sleep,  and,  hearing  the  news  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  succeeded, 
will  dispose  of  the  mailer  with 'Oh,  dear,  who  could  have  thought  ill'"* 
When  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  came  on,  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  ex-Chancellor,  which  should  have  had 
the  advantage  of  following  the  oiher.  The  former,  being  often  per- 
sonally appealed  to  by  Anti-Catholic  speakers,  was  forced  up,  and  out- 
did the  ability  of  his  admirable  speech  on  the  other  side,  for  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  indebted  lo  the  pamphlet  of 
Dr.  Philpotts.  He  now  very  boldly  charged  Lord  Eldon  with  incon- 
sistency, in  having  agreed  lo  several  bills  giving  benefits  to  Roman 
Catholics  when  he  was  Attorney  General  under  Mr.  Pitt;  and  more 
particularly  with  having  made  such  an  outcry  against  ihe  Whig  Bill  irt 
1807,  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  held  the  Great  Seal  cordially  agreeing  to  the  very 
same  measure.  He  then  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  for  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  and  during  five  Protestant  reigns,  Roman  Catho- 
lic peers  had  been  allowed  (o  sit  and  vote  in  that  House.  Lord  Eldon  : 
"Did  the  noble  and  learned  lord  know  thai  fact  last  year?"  Lort> 
LvNDHDRST  (wiih  most  enviable  coolness;)  "I  must  own,  my  lords, 
ihat  I  did  not;  bnt  I  have  since  prosecuted  ray  studies.  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  and  iu  wisdom,  and  perhaps  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  might  improve  himself  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 

When  Lord  Eldon  rose  he  is  said  lo  have  been  much  exhausted,  and 
to  have  been  snlTering  from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  he  still  displayed  spirit 
and  energy.  He  reiorled  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  showing  the 
rapid  changes  of  his  accuser  under  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
the  DuUe  of  Wellington.     He  added, — "  I  ceased  to  call  the  noble  and 
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learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  '  my  noble  and  learned  friend,'  because 
he  accused  me  of  disingenuous  insinuations  and  a  designed  mystifica- 
tion of  the  articles  of  Union  with  Scotland — this  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  did  in  language  which  I  felt  lo  be  extremely  disrespectful.  But,  if 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  can  make  up  the  difference  between  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  himself  in  this  place  respecting  (he  pre- 
sent measure,  I  am  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  to  forget  all  that 
has  passed.  I  feel,  in  making  these  remarks,  that  there  is  a  sort  ,of 
indecorum  in  such  a  dispute  between  a  Chancellor  and  an  ex-Chancel- 
lor, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  astonishment  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  should  attempt  to  show  that  he  himself  had  been 
consistent  by  preferring  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  me.  I  have 
read  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  General — not  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  independent  men  of  the  profession — but  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  now  on  the  woolsack,  Attorney  General  in 
June  last.  From  that  speech  I  have  drawn  almost  all  the  arguments  I 
have  used  in  defence  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  to  prove 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  concessions  now  proposed.  Since  then 
there  is  no  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  although  there 
is  a  great  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
His  sudden  conversion  may  be  sincere  and  disinterested,  but  surely  he 
is  not  the  man  to  taunt  me  with  inconsistency.  Laying  my  account  to 
encounter  obloquy  while  I  was  in  office,  I  hoped  to  have  escaped  it 
when  I  retired  into  private  life ;  but  I  1 1    fi  d  tl    t  it  is  still  thought 

a  pleasant  thing  in  Parliament  to  hav        d    h  ex-Chancellor. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote  h  h  h  gh  ot  perhaps  well 
suited  lo  this  serious  question,  I  will,  w  1     I      p  e  of  the  House, 

take  the  liberty  lo  mention.     I  was  on  B  h  my  venerable 

friend  Lord  Thurlow,  who  went  there  f  h  b  fi  f  the  waters.  I 
called  on  him  one  evening  at  the  inn     1        h  siding,  when  he 

told  me  that  he  had  heard  there  were  sis  or  eight  persons  in  the  house 
who  meant  to  have  a  dash  at  the  ex-Chancellor  in  the  bath  the  next 
morning.  I  asked  him  what  course  he  intended  to  lake,  and  he  re- 
plied prudently,  '  that  he  meant  to  keep  out  of  the  way.'  The  mis- 
fortune is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  put  of  the  way  of  those  who 
have  been  anxious  lo  have  a  dash  at  me."  [^Hear,  and  a  laugh.']  He 
then  referred  to  the  difierent  concessions  to  the  Catholics  lo  which  he 
had  assented,  showing  how  trifling  they  were,  "  whereas  the  present 
sweeping  measure  was  more  monstrous  than  any  Whig  government 
would  have  dared  to  propose."* — He  did  not  explain  how  he  came  to 
support  the  very  measure  on  which  he  had  contrived  to  turn  out,  "  all 
the  Talents." — After  three  nights'  debate,  the  second  reading  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  committee  Lord  Eldon  was  very  palhelic  upon  the  clause 
which  dispensed  wilh  the  necessity  of  an  oath  from  Roman  Catholics, 
that  the  Pope  has  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  this  realm.    "  I 

•aiHansard,  41— 394. 
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beg  your  Lordships,"  aaid  he,  "  lo  thiak  indulgently  of  me,  who  have 
sworn  over  and  over  again— ay,  forty  times. — that  his  Majesty  has  the 
supremacy  now  denied  lo  him ; — I  beg  your  Lordships  lo  think  indul- 
gently of  me  if  I  cannot  presume  to  take  away  a  supremacy  which  has 
been  recognised  as  an  indisputable  right  of  the  Crown  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  I  cannot— I  will  not — break  the  oath 
which  I  have  taken."  This  reasoning  was  moat  undoubtedly  fallacious, 
and  Lord  Eldon  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  so.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  strongly  animadverted  upon  it,  and  intimated  that  Lord  Eldoit 
had  been  arguing  against  his  better  knowledge;  "  Now,  my  Lords," 
continued  he,  "  are  we  to  be  overborne  by  the  talent,  the  learning,  and 
the  name  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  who  conies  down  here  and 
deals  with  subjects  of  so  much  importance  in  this  way?"  Lord  Eldon  : 
"  My  Lords,  the  authorities  would,  I  think,  fully  support  my  reason- 
ing. I  have  now  been  twenly-nine  years  in  this  House,  and  have  on 
all  public  questions  spoken  my  opinions- sometimes  perhaps  in  lan- 
joiage  too  strong — but  always  with  sincerity;  and  1  have  now  lo  tell 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  that  I  have  never  borne 
down  the  House,  and  i  will  not  now  be  borne  down  by  him  nor 
twenty  such."* 

Tl     D  k      f  W  II    g       1  aving  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
L    d  Eld         dd         d    1      House,— probably,  he  said,  for  the  last 

r.,  ^      ^  ^        It  M'TJ^l'^rTlfi""'"^  [AprilIO,  1829.1 

P!  Ik.     the  presenl,  he  was  '-  J 

k      1       fi     1     ppormnity  of  staling  his  opinion  and  (he 
g        d      f  H  1   he  House  that  after  this  bill  should  have 

1  d  d    p  d  as  were  his  objections  to  it,  he  should 

f    I     h     d  d  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  soothe 

^  ^      g  1     fi      hid  crealed,  to  let  hia  countrymen  know 

I        1  the  laws,  however  they  might  have  been 

pp      d        I    m     1  I  progress  through  Parliament,     Ii  was 

h      d         — G  d  f    b      —  o  add    nay  way  whatever  to  the 
?  1111  ed    n  1         u  to  'an  extent  at  which 

1  ffhdH  db  iido  pass  the  remainder  of 

d  m    p  bl      1  f  —       sfied  that  during  the 

y  y  1     [    h         d  b  d  in  public  life  he  had 

d  d        dld}ndhled  done  it  sincerely  and 

ly  pp       g  he  p       n   b  1!      During  a  long  course  of 

hhd  dd  anl        dnvof  such  a  bill  as  this 

h    11   1  I      p  d    h     gh  he  admitted  that  con- 

he  g      tes  bl  hich  could  attach  lo  the 

I  f  —     d  though  he  should  be  ashamed  to  claim 

If  y  y    pinion  if  he  could  for  an  inslant  see  that 

I     h  h  Id         justify, — yet,  with  every  disposition  to 

d  h  h       p       n,  if  error  there  was,  he  had  considered 

d  in  in  every  possible  point  of  view  ;  and 
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after  all  that  conslileratioc,  he  would  say,  that,  so  help  him  God !  he 
would  rather  perish  ihat  moment  than  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  before 
iheir  lordships.  He  thought  this  bill  the  most  dangerous  that  had  ever 
been  presented  to  the  consideraiion  of  Parliament.  Could  it  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pleasure  or  of  comfort. to  him  to  stand  ia  the  situation  he  did,  in 
opposition  to  the  noble  dnke  and  those  other  friends  from  whom  he 
now  differed  so  widely  on  this  point?  He  owned  it  would  have  given 
him  pleasure  to  support  them,  if  he  could  have  done  so  conscientiously." 
After  reviewing,  and  insisting  upon,  the  settlement  made  of  the  Con- 
atitulion  by  the  Revolution  of  1 688  and  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland, 
and  indicating  his  doubts  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  disfranchise- 
ment which  was  intended  to  accompany  this  relief  bill,  he  protested 
against  the  present  measure,  as  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  purest  Church 
and  the  purest  system  of  Chrislianiiy  which  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Thus  he  concluded,  with  much  emotion: — 

"I  believe  that  I  know  something  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  of  Iheir 
feelings  towards  our  Protestant  Church;  and  though  it  is  late  in  lifefor 
me  to  alter  my  opinion,  1  should  be  willing  to  think  better  of  them  if  I 
could.  But  I  do  declare,  my  Lords,  that  I  would  rather  hear  at  ihi^i 
moment  that  to-morrow  my  existence  was  to  cease — an  illustration,  how- 
ever, which  !  put  as  of  no  great  force,  since  I  should  look  upon  that  eveiii 
as  any  thing  but  an  affliction— than  to  awake  to  the  reflection  that  1  had 
consented  lo  an  act  which  had  stamped  me  as  a  violator  of  ray  solemn 
oath,  a  traitor  to  my  Church,  and  a  traitor  to  my  Constitution!" 

Nevertheless,  the  (bird  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  313  to 
109.*  A  strong  protest  against  it,  which  Lord  Eldon  drew,  was  signed 
by  him  and  many  other  peers.  * 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  but,  in 
his  zeal,  he  was  determined  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  he  had  promulgated 

thai  the  King,  if  he  personally  disapproved  of  the  bill,  ought  lo  put 

his  veto  upon  it,  although  it  had  passed  both  Houses.  Accordingly,  he 
had  two  audiences  of  George  IV., — lo  present  petitions  praying  that  his 
Majesty  would  withhold  the  royal  assent  from  the  bill, — and  lo  advise 
him  to  comply  with  this  prayer.  The  attempt  was  by  no  means  a  des- 
perate one,  for  the  King,  notwithstanding  his  early  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  of  late  years  formed  a  strong  opinion 
against  removing  iheir  disabihlies ;  and,  although  he  had  given  in  writing 
a  promise  to  support  this  bill,  he  had  been  told  thai  such  a  promise  was 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  was  not  binding.  The  ex-Chancel- 
lor alone  thought  that  he  could  reject  the  bill  on  his  own  scruples,  with- 
out the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  ;  but  a  plan  was  pointed  out  to 
him  for  rejecting  the  bill  eonslitutionally, — for  "he  might  dismiss  his 
present  Ministers,— call  in  olhers  who  had  a  due  respect  for  the  Prote^i- 
anl  Establishment, — and,  paying  Le  Eoi  s'avisera,  he  might  dissolve 
Parliament; — there  might  be  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  but  the  >  No  Popery 
cry  '  was  now  so  strong  in  Great  Britain  thai  he  might  safely  rely  upon  a 

■  SI  Hansard,  613—697. 
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Proleslanl  House  of  Commons  being  returned,  who  would  s 
Church,  if  the  empire  should  be  dJBmembered." 

We  have,  from  Lord  Eldon's  own  pen,  a  very  interesting  act 

ibese  conferences.  Oftlw  first,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  ofMarcli, 
and  lasted  four  hours,  he  says, — "His  Majesty  employed  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  staling  all  that  he  represented  to  have 
passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  Minister,  and  expressly  slated  that 
Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that  he  had  engaged  that  he  would  never, 
ailow  him  lo  be  troubled  about  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He 
blamed  all  the  Ministers  who  had  retired  upon  Ca  appointment;  repre- 
sented, in  subslance,  Ibat  iheir  reniemeiit,  and  not  he,  had  made  C. 

Minister.     He  excepted  from  this  blame,  in  words,  myself." The 

memorandum,  afier  using  the  freedom  to  question  this  re  presents  I  ion 
respecting  the  appointment  of  Mr  Canning  as  Prime  Minister,  goes  on 
with  the  grievantes  sulTered  by  his  Majesty  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
lon: 

"That,  at  the  lime  the  Administration  was  formed,  no  reason  was  given 
him  to  suppose  that  anj  measures  for  tberelief  of  the  Eoman  Oaiholics 
were  intended  or  thought  of  by  Ministers— that  he  had  frequently  him- 
self suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  potting  down  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Association,  of  suspending  the  Hdbeas  Corpus  Act,  to  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  members 
of  it,  and  particidiriy  at  the  lime  that  Lawless  made  his  march, — that 
instead  of  following  what  he  had  so  sirongly  recommended,  after  some 
(the  exact  time  I  cannot  recollect  that  he  mentioned,  but  some)  time, 
not  a  very  long  lime,  before  the  present  session,  he  was  apphed  lo  lo 
allow  his  Ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  an  united  Cabinet,  the  opening 
the  Parliament  by  sending  such  a  message  as  his  speech  contained: — 
that,  after  much  struggling  against  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been 
strongly  pressed  upon  him  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented 
thai  the  Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  so  persuade 
themselves  lo  act,  might  join  in  such  a  representation  lo  him,  but  iJiat 
he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  recomniendalion  to  Parliament,  pledge 
himself  to  any  thing.  He  repeatedly  meniioned  that  he  represented 
to  his  Minislers  the  infinite  pain  il  gave  him  lo  consent  even  so  far 
as  that.  *  *  * 

"  He  complained  ihal  he  had  never  seen  the  bills — that  the  condition 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration — that  ihe  Association 
Bill  had  been  passed  through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it — that 
il  was  a  very  inefficient  measure  compared  lo  those  which  he  had,  in 
vain,  himself  recommended— that  the  other  proposed  measures  gave  dim 
the  greaiest  possible  pain  and  uneasiness — that  he  was  in  the  slate  of  a 
person  with  a  pislol  presented  to  his  breast — that  he  had  nothing  lo  fall 
back  upon— that  his  Minislers  had  threatened  {I  think  lie  said  twice, 
at  the  lime  of  my  seeing  him)  to  resign  if  the  measures  were  not  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  that  he  had  said  lo  them,  •  Go  on,'  when  he  knew  not 
how  to  reheve  himself  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed:— and 
ihat  in  one  of  those  meolings,  when  resignation  was  threatened,  he  was 
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urged  to  ihe  sort  of  consent  he  gave,  by  what  passed  in  the  intei'Mew 
between  him  and  his  Ministers,  fill  the  interview  and  the  tallt  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about,  when 
he,  after  several  hours,  said, '  Go  on.' — He  then  repeatedly  expressed 
himself  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly  saying,  '  What 
can  I  do!  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon :'  and  musing  for  some  lime, 
and  then  again  repeating  the  same  expression.  *  *  * 

"In  this  day's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show  me  many  papers 
that  he  showed  me  in  the  second.— I  collected,  from  what  passed  in  the 
second,  that  hia  consent  to  go  on  was  in  writings  then  shown  to  me. 
After  a  great  deal  of  time  spent,"  (still  in  the  first  interview,)  "in  which 
his  Majesty  was  sometimes  silent— apparently  uneasy — occasionally 
stating  his  distress — the  hard  usage  he  had  received— his  wish  to  extri- 
cate himself,— that  he  had  not  what  to  look  to— what  lo  fall  back  upon 

lliat  he  was  miserable  beyond  what  he  could  express, — I  asked  him 

whether  his  Majesty,  so  frequently  thus  expre-sing  liimseSf,  meant  eiiher 
10  enjoin  me,  or  to  forbid  me,  considering  or  trying  whether  any  thing 
could  be  found  or  arranged,  upon  which  he  could  fall  back.  He  saidi 
'I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so;  but,  for  God's 
sike,  take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  being  again 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  1  must  submit  again  to  pray  of  my 
present  Ministers  that  ihey  will  remain  with  me.'  He  appeared  to  me 
to  he  exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see  me  again. 

"  I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the  9th  April, 
with  more  addresses.  In  the  second  interview,  which  began  a  little 
before  two  o'clock,  the  King  repeatedly,  and  with  some  minutes  inter- 
posed between  his  much  repeated  declarations,  musing  in  silence  in  iha 
inlerirt,  expressed  his  anguish,  and  pain,  and  misery,  that  the  measure 
had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often  declared  that  he  had  been  most 
harshly  and  cruelly  treated  as  a  man  whose  consent  had  been  asked 
with  a  pistol  pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  give  it, 
to  leap  down  from  a  five-pair  of  stairs  window.  What  could  he  do? 
"What  had  he  lo  fail  back  upon  ?  «  •  * 

"I  told  him  that  his  late  Majesty,  when  he  did  not  mean  that  a  mea- 
sure proposed  lo  him  should  pass,  expressed  his  determination  in  the 
most  eaiiy  stage  of  the  business:— if  it  seemed  to  himself  necessary 
to  dissent,  he  asked  no  advice  about  dismissing  his  Ministers;  he  made 
that  his  own  act — he  trusted  to  what  he  had  lo  hope  for  from  his  sub- 
jects, who — when  he  had  placed  himself  in  such  circumstances,  and 
protected  them  from  the  violence  of  party,  if  parly,  meaning  to  be  vio- 
lent, should  get  uppormost,- could  not  leave  him  unsupported:— that, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  but  he  great  difficulties  in  finding 
persons  willing  to  embark  in  office,  when  matters  had  proceeded  lo  the 
extent  to  which  the  present  measures  had  been  carried,— as  was  sup- 
posed and  had  been  represented,— after  full  explanation  of  them  to  /lis 
Majesty,  and  he  had  so  far  assented. 

"This  led  lo  his  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  say  as  lo  his  as- 
sent.    In  the  former  interview  il  had  been  represented  that,  after  much 
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conversation  (wke  with  his  Ministers  or  such  as  had  come  down,  he 
had  said, 'Go  on;'  and  upon  the  latler  of  i/iose  two  occasions,  after 
many  hours'  fatigue,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  eoni'ersation,  he 
had  said, '  Go  on.'  He  now  produced  two  papers  which  he  represent- 
ed as  cbpiea  of  what  he  had  written  (o  (hem,  in  which  he  assents  to 
iheir  proceeding  and  going  on  with  the  bill,  adding  certainly  in  each, 
as  he  read  them,  very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the 
proceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  al  llie  time  that  I  should,  if  I  had 
been  in  office,  Jiave  felt  considerable  difficulty  about  going  oi\  afier  read- 
ing such  expressions;  but  whatever  might  be  fair  observaiion,  as  to 
giving,  or  not,  elfect  to  those  expressions,  J  told  im  Majesty  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  his  assent  had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure 
ihe  evils  which  were  consequential,  after  the  bill,  in  such  circumstances, 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  Lords'  House,  with  a  majority 
of  105.  This  led  hira  to  much  conversation  upon  that  fact,  thai  he  had, 
he  said,  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  falher — 
that  instead  of  forly-five  against  ihe  measure,  lliere  were  twice  thai  num- 
ber of  peers  for  it — that  every  thing  was  revolutionary — every  thing  was 
tending  to  revolution — and  the  peers  and  the  aristocracy  were  giving 
way  lo  it.  They  (be  said  more  than  once  or  twice  more)  supported  his 
father;  but  see  what  they  had  done  lo  him.  i  look  the  liberty  to  say 
that  I  agreed  that  matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  revolution — that  I 
had  long  thought  that  this  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  meant 
to  be  and  would  certainly  be  a  slep  towards  producing  it — thai  it  was 
iwowed  as  such  with  the  radicals  in  1734,  \Ti5,  and  1720;— that  many 
i)f  the  Catholic  Association  were  understood  to  have  been  engaged  in  al! 
ihe  transaclions  in  Ireland  in  1798  ;  and  what  had  they  not  been  threat- 
ening lo  do  if  this  measure  was  nol  carried,  and  even  if  il  was  carried  ? 
I'lUl  I  thought  it  only  just  for  some  of  the  peers  who  voted  for  the  bill 
lo  suppose  ihat  they  had  been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe  that  his  Majesty 
had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 

"He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  coronation  oath.  On  ihat  I  could 
only  repeat  what  I  before  said,  if  his  Majesty  meant  me  to  say  any  ihrng 
upon  the  subject.  Understanding  that  he  did  so  wish,  I  repeated  that, 
as  far  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  a  matter  between  him,  God,  and 
his  conscience,  whether  giving  his  royal  assent  to  this  measure  was  'sup- 
porting, to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  the  Protestant  reformed  religion.' 
That  it  was  nol  my  opinion,  nor  the  opinions  of  the  archbishops, 
Kiahops,  or  lay  peers  {all  which  he  must  know,  as  well  the  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  measure  as  those  against  it,)  that  were  lo  guide  and  govern 
him;  but  he  was  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscienlious  view  of  the 
obligations  under  which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 

"Little  more  passed,  except  occasional  bursts  of  expression, — 'What 
canldo?  Whatcanlnowfallbackuponi  What  can  I  fall  back  upon? 
1  am  miserable,  wrelched;  my  situation  is  dreadful;  nobody  about  me 
to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  lo  ihe  baihs  abroad,  and 
from  thence  to  Hanover;  I'll  return  no  more  to  England— I'll  make  no 
Roman  Catholic  peers— I  will  not  do  what  this  bill  will  enable  me  lo  do 
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— I'll  return  no  more— lei  ihein  get  a  Calliolic  king  in  Clyrenee.'  I  think 
Ije  also  roeiitionetl  Susses,  '  The  people  wiU  see  tliat  I  did  not  wish  this.' 
"There  were  (he  strongest  appearances  certainly  of  misery.  He, 
more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  ihe  time  came  that 
I  was  to  go,  he  threw  fiia  anus  round  my  neck  and  expressed  great 
misery.     1  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  berore  five. 

"1  certainly  thought,  when  I  left  him,  that  he  would  express  greal 
difiiculty,  when  the  bill  was  proposed  for  the  royal  assent  (great,  bui 
which  would  be  overcome,)  about  giving  it.  I  iear  that  it  seemed  lo  be 
given  as  matter  of  course." 

Lord  Eldon's  hopes  had  been  high,  but  when  the  commission  forgiving 
the  royal  assent  lo  the  bill  came  down  to  Windsor,  the  King  had  nol 
the  courage  to  refuse  to  sign  it, — and,  on  the  13lh  of  April, — instead  of 
"Lelioy  yavisfrn,'" — the  words  were  pronounced  over  il,  "Z,e  Hoi 
le  ueu(."~Next  day  Lord  Eldon  wrote  lo  his  daughter: — 

("  April  14th,  1829.) 
"The  fatal  bill  received  the  royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon.     Afier 
all  I  had  heard  in  my  visits,  nol  a  day's  delay !     God  bless  us,  and  His 
Church  ! " 
He  had  the  poor  consolation  of  finding  that  ihe  King  had  acied  con- 
laooT    irary  to  his  own  strong  inclination,  and  that  he  was 
LApril  .Jtl,  lb<!9.J    ^y|,j,  eni-agej  against  his  Ministers  and  iheir  sup- 
Soon  after,  the  ex-Chancellor  wrote  to  Lady  Frances: — 
"I  went  lo  ihe  levee  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that  it  was 
much  desired  that  I  should  do  so  by  the  King.     I  was  grieved  that  my 
visit  was  a  visit  of  duty  to  a  Sovereign  whose  SDpremacy  is  shared  by  that 
Italian  priest,  as  Shakspeare  calls  the  Pope.     Bui  I  heard  thai  he  mucii 
wished  il,  and  I  understood  that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  I  would  go.     I  was 
certainly  received  with  a  very  marked  attention.    I  followed  those  who  are 
in  ihe  high  places  of  office,  lo  whom  one  bow  was  made.     When  I  was 
about  to  pass,  expecting  the  same  slight  notice,  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily,  speaking  with  great  kindness.     It  was  very  much 
remarked  that  he  showed  lo  the  late  minority  a  degree  of  atienlion  not 
manifested  lo  those  who,  I  understand,  he  much  complained  of,  as  having 
forced  him  lo  the  late  disastrous  measure.     1  have  been  lold  this  morn- 
ing, ihal,  at  his  dinner,  he  expressed  great  pleasure  at  having  had,  his 
friend  Lord  Eldon  by  the  hand  at  his  lev^e—  *  *  * 

"lie  is  certainly  very  wretched  about  the  late  business.  It  is  a  pity 
he  has  nol  the  comfort  of  being  free  from  falame  himself.  The  ladies 
to-day  are  swarming  to  the  drawing-room;  but  I  don't  go  to-day,  my 
visit  of  yesterday  being  occasioned  by  particular  circumstances,  which 
I  have  mentioned." 


"The  universal  talk  here  is  about  the  manner  in  which  the  King,  at  the 
levee,  received  the  voters  for  the  Catholics— most  uncivilly -markedly 
so  towards  the  lords  spirilual,  the  bishops  who  so  voted, — and  the  ci- 
vility with  which  he  received  the  Anti-Catholic  voters,  particularly  the 
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bishops.  It  seems  (o  be  very  general  talk  now,  (hat  his  Ministers  wenl 
much  beyond  what  they  should  have  said  in  Padianienl  as  to  his 
consent  to  the  measure.  Consent,  however,  he  certainly  did ;  but  with 
a  language  of  reluctance,  pain,  and  misery,  which,  if  it  had  been  repre- 
sented, would  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  railing  which  carried 
the  measure. 

"  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  dined  with  me  yesterday.  No  company 
but  IManirrla  and  Bessy." 

The  following  is  his  last  letter  upon  the  subject,  containing  prophe- 
cies which  I  hope  never  will  be  verified: — 

"!f  your  scrap,  laudatory  of  jouf  father,  which  came  in  your  letter, 
is  not  returned  in  ibis,  you  may  be  assured  it  will  be  relumed  p„  -, 
in  some  other  epistle.     I  fought  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  am   ^  ■> 

not  what  I  was;  and  I  never  was  what  a  staiesman — an  accomplished 
Blalesman — ought  to  be.  Indeed,  a  lawyer  hardly  can  be  both  learned 
in  hia  profession  and  accomplished  in  political  science.  The  country 
will  feel— deeply  feet— ihe  evils  arising  from  this  lale  measure.  Not 
that  those  evils  wdl  be  felt  in  ils  immediate  effects.  Those  in  whose 
favour  Ihe  measure  has  taken  place  are  loo  wary — far  loo  wary — to  give 
an  alarm  immediately;  but  few  years  will  pass  before  ils  direful  effects 
will  be  made  manifest  in  Ihe  rain  of  some  of  our  most  sacred,  and  most 
reverenced,  and  most  useful'  eatablishmenls." 

Had  (he  measure  been  carried  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  ai 
the  lime  of  ihe  Onion,  it  would  have  been  safe  and  efficacious.  The 
long  delay  eerlainly  impaired  its  healing  tendency,  and  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous by  llie  example  of  successful  agitation ;  but  we  may  yet  hope  to 
see  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoying  equal  rights,  and  equally 
attached  to  the  Oonsiiluiion. 

Those  who  ililfer  in  opinion  wilh  Lord  Eldon  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  must  respect  the  sincerity  and  admire  ihe  energy 
wilh  which  he  opposed  ii.  There  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  him 
any  fanatical  attuchmeat  to  Protestantism,  or  horror  of  Popery.  He 
viewed  il  much  more  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  question,  nnd  his 
great  object  was  to  prevent  power  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  he  thought  would  abuse  it.  In  the  fervour  of  his  Anti-Catholic 
zeal,  and  when  actually  within  hearing  of  the  Bishops,  he  persisted  in 
the  habit  of  profane  swearing,  to  which  he,  along  witli  moat  of  his  con- 
lemporariea,  was  addicted.  "In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Catholic 
question,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "when  we  were  either  equal  or  within 
one  (I  forget  whitsh)  I  had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  ball,  which 
I  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  emancipate  five  millions 
of  people.  I  came  in  lale,  and  did  not  go  immediately  into  the  body 
of  the  House,  but  stood  just  behind  the  woolsack.  Lord  Eldon  turned 
round,  and  catching  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a  peer  who  had  come 
tb  him  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  friends, 

'D n  them!  they'll  have  it  now!     By ,  the  vote  that  is  jiisi 

come  in  will  give  il  ihem  ! "  * 

'  Moore's  Life  of  Byron. 
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The  noMe  poet  afterwards,  in  some  lines  which  he  wrote  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Devil's  Walk,"  showed  that  he  had  taken  a  very  un- 
favourable view  of  the  ex-Chancellor's  feelings  and  wishes  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"  And  ha  saw  the  tears  in  Eldoii's  eyes, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise, 
In  spite  of  his  tears  and  his  prophecies." 
But,  in  Iruih,  I  believe  ihe  noble  and  learned  lord  was  well  pleased 
lo  find  that  his  prophecies  were  falsified.     Thus  he  very  good-humour- 
edlv  refers  i  '  "  "      — 

"I  don't  li  ou  are  in,  in  London,  but  here,  one  should 

think  that  a  ■  been  ordained:  and  a  tenant  of  mine,  of 

a  house  in  I  /s,  'It  is  all  owing  to  the  bill  in  favour  of 

like  unto  what  was  reported  of  a  maid- 
[Sbpt.  1826  ^^jy  Gojerich,  who,  complaining  of  wet 

weather,  wa:  '-  servant,  'Why,  madam,  you  know  that 

Lord  Eldon  ao.u,  .i  -  ui^  u...     passed,  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was 

Meanwhile,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  Anli-Catholic  party  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  his  extraordinary  exeriioua  in  the  cause,  he 
received  the  freedom  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other 
cities  and  c orpora lions ;  many  children  were  named  after  him  by  pious 
parenis ;  addresses  were  sent  to  him  from  bodies  of  the  clergy,  hailing  him 
as  the  truest  friend  of  the  Church ;  a  school  was  endowed  at  Vauxhall 
'■  to  commemorate  his  able,  zealous,  and  constant  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant reformed  religion  against  every  innovation;"  and  the  "Eldon 
Law  Scholarship"  was  founded  by  a  munificent  subscription  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

I  am  glad  to  relate  thai,  by  an  administration  of  reciprocal  flattery, 
the  sharp  disputes  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  ex -Chancellor,  which 
had  arisen  during  the  discussions  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  were  ad- 
justed, and  they  were  again  designated  the  "noble  and  learned  friends  " 
of  each  other.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  during  a  debate 
on  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  equity  judge.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  said,  very  handsomely, — 

'■  [  owe  it  to  the*  noble  and  learned  lord  to  observe,  that  the  same 
evil  exists,  to  the  same  extent,  in  my  lime,  as  it  existed  in  his.  It 
is  impossible  for  me, — notwithstanding  the  political  differences  which 
now  divide  us, — it  is  impossible  for  me,  I  say,  having  once  mentioned 
the  name  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  not  to  add,  that  no  man,  sitting 
OIL  the  same  bench  which  he  so  long  filled,  and  considering  the  nature 
of  his  decisions,  can  refrain  from  admiring  his  profound  sagacity,  hia 
[Treat  erudition,  and  his  extraordinary  attainments.  It  has  been  often 
SLvid  in  the  profession,  that  no  one  ever  doubted  his  decrees  except  the 
imbie  and  learned  lord  himself.  I  am  sure,  from  the  short  opportunity 
which  I  have  had  of  judging  of  them,  that  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
had  a  more  complete  command  of  the  whole  complicated  system  of 
•  Letter  from  Encombe  to  Lady  Frances  Bankea,  Sept.  1839. 
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equity  than  that  noble  and  learned  per  g  I  h  C  f  1  mj  1 
bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the  d  1  y       h    h  h  It       pi 

in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  noble  ea  I  b  h     y      n        bl    1    1 

in  that  Court.     I  say  that  there  has  nev     b    n      fli  p  w  1 

juiJge,  to  dispose  of  causes  when  read  h         g 

establishment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

Lord  Eldon,  after  requesling  that  ti  I     b      11        d  f        d 

consideration  of  the  measure,  adverted         h  pi  I    g 

employed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  &    d,  h  h  mghlhaie 

been  the  political  differences  between  himself  and  the  noble  lord,  he  was 
not  the  person  unwilling  to  be  reconciled;  particularly  when  more  had 
been  said  in  his  praise  than  he  deserved.  He  had,  indeed,  done  all  in 
his  power  to  administer  justice  with  industry,  diligence,  and  fidelity: 
beyond  thai  he  must  claim  no  credit." — Further,  in  reference  to  the 
narrow-minded  notions  of  some  Chancery  practitioners,  that  the  present 
Chancellor  was  unfit  for  the  woolsack  because  he  had  not  been  brought 
lip  to  draw  bills  and  answers  in  an  equity- draughtsman's  office,  the 
ex-Chancellor  emphatically  said,  "some  Judges  from  the  Common 
Law  Courts  have  formed  almost  as  good  Jttdges  in  Chancery  as  any 
THAT  EVER  SAT  IN  THAT  CouRT."* — Lawyers'  are  like  Lovers'  quarrels. 


CHAPTER  CCX. 


A  -LVTA.  succeeded  the  tempest  created  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill; 
and  the  session  which  commenced  in  February,  1830,  was  ,- 
comparatively  quiet.  '  The  only  measure  on  which  Lord  L*-  "■  1830.] 
Eidon  took  a  prominent  part  was  the  excellent  bill  prepared  by  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  then  Attorney  General,  for  abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,— for  increasing  the  number  of 
the  Judges  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, — for  enabling  these  Judges 
to  go  eireuils  in  Wales,  as  in  England, — and  for  introducing  several 
other  palpable  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This 
was  of  course  opposed  by  Lord  Eldon.  Ahhough  Welsh  judgeships, 
from  being  considered  political  appoinlmenla,  had  produced  a  very  de- 
moralizing efTect  among  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Welsh  Courts  were  almost  unanimously  condemned  as  inefficient,  inso- 
much that  some  said  landed  properly  in  Wales  was  worth  several  years' 
purchase  less  than  in  England  on  account  of  the  consequent  insecurity 
of  title, — he  galiandy  defended  ihem,  because  they  had  both  a  legal  and 
an  equitable  jurisdiction — asserting  that  they  had  long  salisfaclorily 
•ai  Hansard,  1^74,  1499. 
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brought  home  jualice  lo  the  doors  of  the  inhabilanls  of  ihe  Princi polity.* 
However,  he  did  not  venture  lo  divide  against  the  bill,  being  afraid  of 
walking  out  alone.   - 

Bui,  his  courage  rising,  he  did  call  for  a  division  against  the  bill  for 
appointing  a  new  Vice-Judge  in  ihe  Conrt  of  Chancery — when  the  Au- 
tocrat who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  dictated  the  decisions  of  the  House 
uf  Lords  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  four.'\ 

This  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  There  had  been  no  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
■'  younir  master"  since  his  appearance  at  the  levee  on  the  passing  of  the 
TM  I8<in  1  Koman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,— and,  after  a  barst  of  ill- 
^Way,  ladO.J  jjy^jm^^  hig  Majesty  had  become  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  Ministers  who  advised  that  measure.  Lord  Eldoo  was  deeply  hurt 
at  finding  himself  neglected  by  him  whom  he  had  faithfully  counselled 
on  many  trying  occasions;  but  he  never,  for  supposed  wrongs  to  him- 
self, relaxed  from  his  loyal  attachment  to  the  person  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  ihe  Sovereign.  He  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  aceounia 
now  received  from  Windsor,  indicaiiog  that  a  demise  of  die  Crowa 
could  not  be  far  distant;  and  he  assisted  in  suggesting  amendmenta 
to  the  bill  ailowing  the  use  of  a  stamp  for  the  King's  signaiure,  10  be 
applied  to  documents  which,  by  the  ordinary  law,  required  the  sign 

He  was  comforted  by  observing  that  some  symptoms  of  a  coalition 
between  the  existing  Ministry  and  the  Whigs,  which  had  alarmed  him 
very  unnecessarily,|:  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  a  pure  Tory 
Government  was  likely  lo  be  restored  in  the  new  reign.  Although  the 
"  early  friends  "  had  continued  excluded  from  office,  he  complained  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  George  IV.  Ihey  had  been  in  (he  enjoyment 
of  power i — and  he  yet  hoped  to  live  lo  see  the  day  when  an  effectual 
check  should  be  given  lo  innovation,— libels  should  be  again  prosecuted 
with  due  severity — and,  in  case  of  any  danger  to  the  public  peace,  he 
might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  "Habeas  Corpus  Act"  and  in 

.  other  wholesome  measures  of  coercion.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  on 
whose  vow  he  had  fondly  relied,  was  gone;   but  although  he  had  no 

,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  next  in  suc- 
ceiision,  he  bad  good  hopes  of  him  from  the  part  which  bis  Royal 
Highness  had  formerly  taken  along  with  himself  in  defending  the  slave 
trade.5 

*  23  Haoaard,  925.     23  lb.  H29.  t  91  lb.  1138. 

t  In  June,  1839,  he  had  written  to  Lady  Frances  Baiikes,— "  We  understand 
that  Lord  Hosslyn  ia  to  be  Privy  Seal.  It  is  believed  that  the  wish  was  to  have 
Lord  Grey;  but  tAal  not  being  likely  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  King,  they  took 
Eosslyn  as  another  Whig."  He  had  likewise  been  muth  perturbed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Abercromby,  a  ngtorious  Whig,  ss  Lord  Ciiief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 

§  However,  it  would  appear  that  bis  Royal  Highness  had  spoken  very  slight- 
ingly of  the  fast  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord  Eldon,  only  a  year  or 
two  before  his  own  death,  ileclaced  that  he  had  never  conversed  with  William 
IV.  except  twice, — adding  this  curious  anecdote  of  the  Sailok-Kimo  ;— "  I  went 
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On  the  26lh  of  June,  George  IV,  expired — iiol  very  deeply  regreiled 
by  any  class  or  any  party  in  Iho  slate.  Possessing  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, both  of  person  and  of  intellect,  along  with  his  exalted  rank, — 
if  lie  could  have  exercised  self-control,  he  might  have  been  respected 
and  beloved — but,  giving  way  to  every  inclination  and  caprice,  he  dis- 
gusted his  subjects  by  an  utter  disregard  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life, 
and  he  displayed  no  firmness  in  maintaining  any  principles  of  govern- 
metit.  'I'he  glories  of  his  Regency  ihe  people  ascribed  to  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  King,  still  supposed  to  be  on  the  ihrone;  from  the  time 
that  he  began  to  rsigri  in  his  own  right,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  un- 
happy contest  with  his  wife;  and  of  late  years,  shut  up  in  his  palace, 
and  as  much  as  possible  shunning  the  public  gaze,  he  had  been  regarded 
as  a  heartless  voluptuary. 

At  the  accession  of  William  IV.  there  was  general  joy,  from  his 

■  popular  manners,  his  straightforward  character,  and  the  appellation 
given  to  him  of  the  "Sailor  King."  Lord  Eldoii,  who  had  been  tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  two  preceding  Sovereigns,  was  in  hopes  that  he  should 
have  been  specially  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and 
probably  restored  to  the  Cabinet, 

The  Great  Seal,  I  really  believe,  he  now  would  have  declined,  wn/ej« 
it  had  been  forced  upon  him;  but  he  would  still  have  been  highly 
pleased  to  be  President  of  the  Council,  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve that  William  at  first  showed  no  inclination  for  the  Whigs;  but  at 

,  the  same  time  he  was  disappointed  and  mortified  in  finding  that  he  him- 
self was  not  sent  for  to  be  consulted  at  Court,  and  that  hia  old  colleagues 
seemed  entirely  to  stand  aloof  from  him.  Under  these  cireumatances 
he  entered  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Ullra-Pro- 
testant  party,  who  deeply  resented  what  they  called  the  treachery  of 
[he  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  respecting  the  Catholic  question, 
and,  exclaiming  "  Nushuam  tuta  fides  I"  vowed  revenge, — even  at  the 
risk  of  the  Whigs  being  for  a  lime  admitted  to  office.  He  believed  that 
this  most  be  a  short-lived  evil,  and  he  declared  that  an  obnoxious  party, 
whose  bad  principles  were  avowed,  would  be  less  formidable  to  the 
Church  than  her  pretended  friends. 

An  opportunity  soon  arose  for  our  ex-Chancellor  to  show  his  pro- 
pensities ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  heard  loudly  cheering 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs. 

In  answer  to  William  IV. 's  maiden  message,  recommending  the  two 

with  Dr.  Grey,  the  late  Biehop  of  Bristol,  to  present  an  oddreae.  After  it  had 
been  presented,  as  I  was  passing,  the  King  stopped  me,  and  said,  'My  Lord,  po- 
litical parties  and  feelings  have  run  very  high,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  ob- 
servations upon  your  Lordship  whieh  now  ■ '    I  immediately  said,  'I  entreat 

f'our  Majesty's  pardon  ;  a  subject  must  not  hear  the  language  of  apology  from  the 
ips  of  his  Sovereign,' — and  passed  on." — Ttaiss,  ch.  liiL  It  must  be  very  ha- 
zardous to  criticize  the  lad  of  sueh  a  consummate  master  of  courtly  arts ;  but  to 
the  aninitiateiJ  it  would  seem  better  if  the  Subject  had  not  abruptly  stopped  the 
SavereigJi,  and,  assuming  superiority,  prevented  him  from  finishing  a  prepared 
speech,  which  might  have  been  as  pointed  as  that  of  James  II.,  when  he  said  that 
"aKingof  Enghind  must  not  remember  the  quarrels  of  a  Ditke  of  York," 
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rjuNE  30  1830  1  Ji'*"^''*  '"  ^"'^^  "P**"  '■"*  "^"'  ''usiness,  and  lo  wiiiil 
'■■  '  '-I   lip  thai  which  was  already  before  them  as  soon  as 

possible,  as  his  Majesly  intended  speedily  to  dissolve  Parliament, — ihe 
Duke  of  Wellington  having  proposed  an  address  of  acquiescence.  Lord 
Grey  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  forthwith  passing  a  Regency  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that,  before  a  new  Parliament  could  assemble,  there  might 
be  a  demise  of  the  Crown, — and  in  that  event  (ao  much  to  be  deprecated, 
in  the  present  slate  of  the  royal  family,)  the  greatest  public  confusion 
might  arise.*  Suggesting  that  the  subject  had  entirely  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  he  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  to 
give  time  for  consideration.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  who  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  such  a  misfortune,  and 
said :  "  If  it  should  unfortunately  happen,  on  the  accession  of  an  infant 
to  the  throne,  the  same  course  would  be  adopted  as  on  that  of  a  Sove- 
reign of  mature  years.  Proclamation  would  be  made  of  the  accession 
of  the  new  Sovereign  in  the  same  form  which  their  Lordships  had  wit- 
nessed a  few  days  before.  The  infant  would  have  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing or  changing  Ministers,  and  the  same  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  Giem  as  at  present." 

Lord  Eklom  "I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  earl.  If  it  be  supposed  that  I  have  any  objection  lo  an  early 
appeal  to  the  people,  in  order  lo  give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
what  they  think  of  ihe  conduct  of  Government,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake.  I  wish  that  the  people  enjoyed  suoh  an  opportunity  this  very 
night,  if  it  were  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  slate.  If  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  present  Governmenl,  they  ought  to 
have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  expressing  that  satisfaction.  If  per- 
chance they  are  dissatisfied,  ihey  should  also  have  the  like  opporluniiy 
of  declaring  Iheit  feelings.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal,  by  report,  of  dis- 
salisfnclion  among  the  people  at  ihe  late  measures  of  (he  Governmenl, 
and  of  its  expression  in  words;  I  should  wish  them  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  it  by  acts;  if  it  is  expressed  only  in  words,  and  not 
by  acis,  I  would  say  they  had  belter  hold  their  tongues,  and  be  contented. 
But  ihe  safety  of  the  state  is  compromised  by  this  hurried  dissolution. 
The  arguments  of  the  noble  duke,  and  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  woolsack,  ate  all  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  They  rely  upon 
the  acts  of  William  IIL  and  Queen  Anne,  which  coniinue  the  existence 
of  Parliament  for  six  months  afler  a  demise  of  the  Crown;  but  these 
ants  prove  the  necessity  for  the  contingencies  arising  in  the  new  reign 
being  immediately  provided  for.  I  have  listened  wi^h  some  surprise  lo 
the  observations  made  upon  an  infant  Sovereign  coming  lo  the  throne 
— a  little  King  thai  one  may  dandle  and  play  with.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  thai  this  occurrence  may  not  be  disagreeable 
to  the  Minister  who  happens  then  to  be  in  office,  for  he  is  converted 

"  William  IV.  had  no  surviving  child  by  his  Queen,  but  she  might  still  have 
teen  e^perted  to  bring  children.  The  heir  presSmplive  waa  the  Princess  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  (her  present  Majesty,)  then  in 
her  eleventh  year. 
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inlo  the  Sovereign.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  Prime  Minister,  lliere 
is  nothing  I  should  like  more.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  mneh  more  con- 
venient than  to  have  a  Sovereign  who  would  not  submit  to  diclation. 
The  noble  dukb  knows  vebv  well  to  what  I  allude.*  But  I  ask 
your  Lordships  whether,  if  an  infant  Sovereign  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
throne,  some  provision  ought  not  to  be  made  beforehand  for  the  ai3nii- 
nislralion  of  the  government.  If  an  infant  Sovereign  were  to  be  on  the 
throne,  whose  head,  if  he  were  laid  in  the  integument  which  covers  the 
head  of  my  noble  and  learned  fi'iend,  could  not  be  seen  over  ii,  he  would, 
by  a  ficiion  of  law  in  favour  of  royally,  be  supposed  to  have  as  much 
sense,  knowledge,  and  experience  as  if  he  had  reached  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten ;  hut,  admitting  the  (ruth  of  the  supposition  i  n  a  constitu- 
tional sense,  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should  be  some  party 
acting  for  the  Sovereign  during  what  may  be  termed  his  natural,  though 
not  his  politieal,  minority?  There  is  yet  another  case,  for  wjiich  it  is 
the  duty  of  Parhament  to  make  some  provision — the  supposition  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne,  though  not  yet  visible,  being  in  existence  at  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  Cases  in  some  respects  analogous  are  of  no  un- 
common occurrence.  I  will  suppose,  for  example,  that  another  Guy 
Fawkes  should  succeed  in  blowing  up  Ibis  House,  and  that  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack,  destined  to  another  end,  is  the  only 
one  who  escapes;  I  know  that,  before  writs  are  issued  to  those  who 
are  to  succeed  many  of  your  lordships,  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  to  inquire  whether  such  of  your  lordships  as  bad  no  chil- 
dren born  had  left  widows,  and  whether  those  widows  were  in  that  slate 
which  offered  a  prospect  of  an  heir.  If  they  were,  no  writ  of  summons 
to  a  collateral  could  issue  until  that  question  is  decided  by  the  birth  of 
an  heir ;  and  till  such  time  has  elapsed,  to  put  the  question  of  issue 
beyond  doubt,  he  would  have  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  little 
peer,  not  then  visible — but  who  might  be  so  in  due  course  of  time,— 
and  until  that  was  determined,  the  title  would  be,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
Now,  would  it  not,  a  fortiori,  be  still  more  necessary  to  institute  the 
same  inquiry  in  case  of  the  event  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ?  Is 
it  not  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  which 
is,  in  present  circumstances,  by  no  means  a  remote  one  ?  In  any  mea- 
sure adopted  after  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  in  case  none  be  adopted  be- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  lo  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  some 
party  exercising  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  There  must  be  a  real  or 
a  phantom  King;  and  it  is  jtist  the  same  in  principle  whether  this  little 
King  is  not  able  to  speak  or  walk,  or  whether  he  is  only  en  ventre  sa 
mere.  To  prevent  the  difficulty  to  which  this  would  give  rise,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  authority  of  a  Regent  who  is  really  as  well  as  con- 
stitutionally able  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  So  con- 
vinced am  I  that  s6me  early  provision  should  be  made  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, that  I  must  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble  earl."t 

*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  to  what  he  alludes  :  for  the  Dulte,  while  Prime  Mi- 
nister to  George  IV.,  had  carried  eveiy  thing  hia  own  way;  and  upon  the  Catholic 
question,  the  King  had  at  last  submitted  implicitly  to  his  advice, 

t  SS  Hansard,  740.    In  his  zeal  to  embarrass  the  Government,  he  mis-states, 
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Upon  a  division  Ihere  appeared  for  Ihe  amendment  56,  against  it  100 
n  <>±  isqn  1  — *""  f'"'"''  EMon  carried  with  liim  into  the  miiinrity 
LJULV  41,  letrfu.j  j^^  jj^|.^  ^j.  Ne^^^j^tie.  and  the  Earls  of  Winchelsea, 
of  Harrowby,  of  Carnarvon,  and  of  Mansfield,  wiih  oiher  Tory  peers, 
— and  this  was  fell  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Government.** 

The  dissolution  soon  after  followed,  and  Ihe  diflerenl  parties  struggled 
eagerly  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  Parliament  by  which  the  com- 
plexion of  the  new  reign  was  lo  be  determined.  William  IV,  had 
already  made  himself  very  popular  hy  his  frankness  and  condescending 
affabihty  to  all  classes  of  bis  subjects,  and  il  was  understood  that,  with- 
out personal  antipathies  or  parliaiiiies,  be  was  resolved  to  ride  on  con- 
stitutional principles. 

On  account  of  the  impaired  slate  of  Lady  Eldon's  health,  which  re- 
quired the  best  medical  advice.  Lord  Eldon  remained  with  her  in  Lon- 
don during  Ihe  whole  of  this  summer  and  autumn — having  bis  sad  list 
less  bours  a  little  enlivened  by  the  stirring  political  events  which  were 
going  on,  bolb  at  home  and  abroad.  The  feeUngs  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed these  we  learn  from  bis  letters  to  different  members  of  his  family, 
On  the  dissolution  he  wrote, — 

"All  the  world  here  is  engnged  abonl  elections  and  contests,  of  which 
it  is  said  there  will  be  a  vast  many,  and  I  hear  that  seats  in  the  next 
Parliament  are  very  high-priced  indeed— much  beyond  any  price  in 
former  Parliamenls.     So  much  for  corruption, "t 

The  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  proving  favourable  to  the  Li- 
beral side.  Lord  Eldon  was  very  indignant,  and  thus  he  vented  his 
spleen  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Surtees; — 

"  If  the  injury  done  lo  the  Established  Church  and  the  religion  pro- 
Tor  he  could  hardly  misapprehend,  the  constitutional  doctrine  upon  this  subject. 
If  B  peer  dies,  leaving  his  widow  encwnte,  most  undoubtedly  the  peerage  would 
be  in  abeyance;  )iut  the  public  safely  does  not  allow  this  doctrine  to  apply  1:o  the 
Crown,  whieb  cannot  be  in  abeyance.  If  a  childless  King  were  to  die,  leaving 
his  widow  enciente,  the  next  collateral  heir  would  mount  the  throne  ad  interim, — 
his  title  being  defeasible  by  the  Queen  giving  birth  to  a  child;  whereupon  he 
would  desceud  from  the  throne,  and  the  child  would  he  prociaimed  King.  This 
doctrine  was  fully  recognised  on  the  death  of  WilHam  IV.,  whMi  we  swore  alle- 
giance to  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  "saving  the  rights  of  any  issue  of 
his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  which  may  be  born  of  his  Jaie  Maieety's  consort," 
-Seeatat.  lWill,4,c,a. 

'  25  Hansard,  767. 

1 1n  the  same  letter  he  refers  sneeringly  to  what  I  think  waS  a  rational  taSCO 
in  William  IV., — to  see  congregated  before  him  particular  classes  of  the  great 
functionaries  of  the  state,  as  "all  the  Judges,"  &c.: — 

"Our  lord  the  King  came  to  the  Chapel  Royal  yesterday,  to  fake  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  the  proof  that  he  is  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church.  He 
took  great  pains  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  Archbishops,  and  laid  his  wishes 
before,  if  not  commands  upon,  them,  to  bring  all  the  Bishops  they  could  muster." 

Soon  after  he  wrote,  rather  harshly,  "  I  hear  the  condescensions  of  the  K,  arft 
beginning  to  make  him  unpopular.  In  that  station  such  familiarity  must  produce 
the  destruction  of  respect.  If  the  people  don't  continue  to  think  the  King  some- 
what more  than  a  man,  they  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  not  an  object  of  that 
high  respect  whith  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  utility  of  iiLs  character." 
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fessed  in  it  can  be  repaired,  God  grant  that  it  may  be!  The  great 
calamiiy  of  the  times  is,  that  the  coniltiut  of  some  men — perhaps  more 
especially  of  Bishops — whilst  it  has  shalten  public  confidence  in  all 
public  men — has  worked  sliU  more  evil  by  inducing  many  lo  lake  it  for 
granted  that  men  do  not  really  believe  the  doctrines  they  preach. 

"The  passage  in  the  K.'s  last  speech— althougl  ihe  Call  o!'c  Relief 
Bill,  probably,  never  will  be  revoked — which  declares  la  !  II  lo  be 
irrevocable,  is  one  of  the  most  impudent  and  uncon  o    1  i    esages 

that  a  Minister  ever  ventured  lo  advise  his  Maste  one  The  Par- 
liament Ihat  could  revoke  the  settlement  of  1688  su  ely  a  1  it  be 
right,  revoke  thai  of  1629! 

"  What  is  lo  happen  in  France  who  can  tell  ?  Tl  e  e  s  a  e  y  con- 
siderable republican  parly  in  that  kingdom,  and,  if  the  royalist?,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  not  agreed  who  shall  be  King,  should  quarrel — whether 
Orleans  or  Bourdeaux — and  ihe  republicans  should  get  uppermost— the 
kings,  in  counlries  neighbouring  upon  France,  may  tremble.  I  fear  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  such  scenes  passing  in  Spain  and  Portugal— perhaps 
in  -the  Netherlands — aa  have  taken  place  in  France. 

"  In  nine  places  out  of  len— i  am  afraid  the  proportion  may  be  greater 
i — ^ihe  electors  who  petitioned,  in  the  veiy  strongest  language,  against 
the  Caibolic  Relief  Bill  have  again  re-elected  the  very  same  members, 
who  voted,  to  their  most  strongly  avowed  dissalisfaclion,  for  that  very 
bill.  Be  assured  the  electors  of  this  kingdom  are,  lo  say  the  least,  as 
corrupt — I  think  more  so— than  their  members  elected; — nobody  voles 
but  as  it  serves  his  own  inleresl  to  vole. 

"All  my  prophecies  as  to  what  was  to  happen  in  this  country  have 
been  realized — I  foresee  great  increasing  miseries  probably  to  happen, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

"Hume,  member  for  the  great  metropolitan  county  of  Middlesex! 
Brougham  for  the  great  county  of  York!     Neither  with  an  acre  of 

The  "  Three  days  of  July  "  placed  Louis  Philippe,  the  Citizen  King, 
on  the  throne  of  tlie  Bourbons— to  surround  Paris  with  forlresses,  and 
for  a  lime  to  enjoy  more  aulhority  than  any  hereditary  Sovereign  of 
France  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Lord  Eldon  displayed  much 
sagaciiy  by  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this  revolution,  both  in 
France  and  in  England: — 

"  19th  August,  1830. 

"  To  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  efi'ect  of  the  French  revolution 
here,  you  have  only  to  read  (he  proceedings  at  meetings  in  London,  and 
ali  that  is  slated  in  them.  It  wi!l  require  a  masier-head,  such  as  Pill 
had  and  nobody  now  has  in  this  country,  to  allay  what  is  brewing,  a 
storm  for  changes  here,  especially  for  Reform  in  Parliament.  Every 
body  here  seems  to  think  that  the  borough  members  of  Parliament  can 
scarcely  be  preserved  until  another  Parliament.  Such  a  change,  consi- 
dering (hat  the  present  system  is  the  support  of  a  floating  aristocracy, 
must,  if  it  lakes  place,  deeply  affeet  the  higher  orders,  and  perhaps 
the  monarchy  itself.     My  head  la  full  of  thought  upon  this  subject.     I 
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r.are  not  who  rules,  provided  our  system  of  government  caa  be  pre- 
served." 

"S3d  August,  1830. 

"The  Frenchmen  are  making,  what  can't  long  exist,  a  Republican 
Government,  with  a  King  at  ihe  head  of  it.  They  will  soon  find  that 
such  things  can't  co-exist,  and  revolution  has  not  yet  done  its  work  in 
that  country,  I  persuade  myself," 

"1st  September, 

"Marmont,  who  has  been  in  London,  has  declared  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  to  he  any  such  mischief  as  happened 
in  France  till  the  morniiig  on  which  it  happened,  and  he  was  in  this 
slate  of  ignorance  though  the  person  who  was  to  command  ihe  military 
in  Paris.  That  a  Ministry  should  think  of  measures  so  indefensible, 
and  preparing  no  means  calculated  to  carry  ihem  into  execution,  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  things  that  ever  happened.  This  French  busi- 
ness  hag  all  possible  bad  effects  here.  It  poisons  the  minds  of  mnlii- 
ludes  among  the  different  orders  in  the  country  and  town." 

"llth  October. 

"Report  insists  that  a  negotiation  is  going  on  between  Ministers  and 
Palmerslon  and  Co.  I  incline  to  believe  it.  I  hear  that  il  is  also  reported 
that  a  pledge  has  been  given  that  there  shall  be  a  partial  parliamentary 
reform,  and  some  kind  of  a  parliamentary  measure  about  tithes." 

These  rumours  were  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  IJrougham's  return  for  the  county  of  York,  and  many  indica- 
tions of  the  wish  of  the  people  for  a  correction  of  the  existing  inequali- 
ties and  abus'es  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  the  Government  re- 
erfved  against  making  any  concession,  and  vainly  attempted  by  a  con- 
trary policy  to  reunite  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  all  aid  from  Liberals  was  repudiated 
FNop  2  1  '■^"'^''  ostenlalioiisly  by  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech, 
"■  '  "-I  lamenting  "that  the  enlightened  administration  of  ihe  King 
of  the  Netherlands  should  not  have  preserved  his  dominions  from  re- 
volt;" and  by  a  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  that  "the  esisiing  system  of  the  representation  was 
absolutely  perfect,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  country."* 

But  while  all  Liberals  were  thus  forced  into  active  opposiiiou,  the 
Ultra-Tories  were  in  no  measure  conciliated;  and  while  notices  of  mo- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform  were  given  by  the  former  party,  the  latter 
siill  announced  unabated  hostility  to  those  who,  long  professing  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  Church,  had  carried  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and 
from  whom  measures  still  more  dangerous  might  be  dreaded.t  The 
difficulties  of  the  Government  were  increased  by  the  prsedial  disturbances 
and  incendiary  fires  raging  all  over  the  country,  and  by  the  dangerous 
spirit  prevailing  among  the  populace  of  London,  which  prevented  the 
King  from  dining  at  Guildhall  according  to  ancient  custom  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day.     It  was  evident  that  retirement  must  be  desirable  to  Mi- 

"  1  Hansard,  Sd  series,  53.  f  lb.  108. 
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iiisters  themselves,  and  the  only  doubl  was  as  to  the  question  on  which 
there  mijht  be  a  (livision  enabling  them  lo  tender  their  resignalion  with- 
out discredil.  This  came  sooner  than,  was  expected,  by  the  ^^ 
niolion  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  for  a  committee  upon  the  Civil  L'^'>v.l5,J 
List,— when,  lo  their  satisfaciion,  there  was  a  majority  against  them  of 
29, — composed  of  both  sections  of  their  opponents.* 

Now  was  formed  ihe  Whig  Government,  which  was  at  first  expected 
to  be  very  shorlrlived,  but  which,  with  a  short  interruption  and  some 
modifications,  lasted  eleven  years, — which  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  wiih 

other  measures  for  improving  our  institutions  hardly  less  important, 

and  which  will  ever  malte  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  though  unillus- 
traled  by  warlike  exploits,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
our  Constitution. 

Lord  Eldon  was  rather  appalled  when  he  beheld  the  monster  that  he 
had  helped  lo  call  into  existence.  Alihough  I  have  no  authority  for 
saying  so,  Ihe  probability  is,  Ihal  he  already  repented  the  faclious  oppo- 
sition  which  he  had  recently  offered  lo  the  Dulte  of  WeUington's  Go- 
vernuient.  He  supported  a  motion  for  a  cominitlee  on  .p 
iiie  distress  of  the  country,  brought  forward  by  Lord  ^"*^'^'  ^'  ■'"^"■J 
Wynford  with  a  view  lo  embarrass  the  new  Ministers  in  their  schemes 
for  reform  ;  and  Lord  Radnor  imputing  the  distress  of  Ihe  country  lo 
Tory  rule,  he  took  occasion  to  announce  ihat  his  conservatism  remained  . 
untainted,  by  saying,  "It  is  among  the  greatest  of  my  consolations, 
ni  a  retrospect  of  my  political  hfe,  that  I  have  always  maintained  prin- 
ciples  the  reverse  of  the  noble  earrs."t 

With  all  his  blandness  of  manner,  and  all  his  self-command,  it  was  a 
severe  trial  to  him  to  see  the  Attorney  General  of  Queen  Caroline,  in 
the  Chancellor's  robes,  presiding  on  the  woolsack;  and,  although  he 
crmld  nol  deny  the  extraordinary  powers  which  were  now  exhibited 
there,  he  must  certainly  have  felt  that  he  and  his  successor  were  "ma- 
gis  pares  quam  dmiles."  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  having,  with 
dignity  and  propriety,  repudiated  the  advice  that  extraordinary  laws 
should  be  enacted  to  put  down  the  present  disturbances,  and  afterwards 
suggested  that  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  should  recommend  to  him 
Rome  additional  magistrates  for  the  commission  of  the  peace,  with  an 
intimation  ihat  there  were  persons  who,  nolwithslanding  their  station, 
liieir  character,  and  their  activity,  had  been  passed  over  on  account  of 
politics — the  ex-Chancellor  look  occasion  ti)  read  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Great  Seal  respecting  the  appoinlment  and 
removal  of  magistrates, — concluding  with  an  account  of  his  own  prac- 
tice for  tiie  twenty-five  years  of  his  Chancellorship,  which  certainly 
deserves  much  commendation, — particularly  in  not  allowing  the  name 
of  a  magistrate  to  be  struck  out  of  the  commission  without  proof  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  grave  off'ence.J 

Lord  Eldon  was  beginning  lo  be  a  little  relieved  from  his  apprehen- 
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r  I8sn    °'''"  ^^  '''^  Whigs,  by  reason  of  some  fiiianojal  raislakea 

L  ■    *  J    they  had  made,  and  a  notion  impressed  upon  the  public 

mind  tliat  their  ofGcials  were  not  practical  men  of  business, — so  thjit 
iheir  dismissal  seemed  to  be  at  hand, — when  it  was  hoped  that  the 
whole  Tory  party  would  cordially  reunite  in  support  of  pure  Tory  prin- 

But  the  face  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  sweeping  plan  of 
CM  1  "I  P^''li^''isiil3''y  Reform  proposed  on  the  memorable  lat  of 

t_MARcH  i.j  [ya,.pjj_  Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Earl  Grey  as 
to  the  character  of  his  coming  measure,  the  admirers  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem had  flattered  themselves  that  he  wanted  courage  materially  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  and  that  public  disappointment  on  this  subject  would  pre- 
cipitate his  fail.  The  consternation  now  felt  by  Lord  Eblon  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  following  letter  from  him  to  his  daughter: — 

("3d  March,  1331.) 

"There  is  no  describing  the  amazement  this  plan  of  reform,  which 
before  this  time  you  will  have  read  in  your  paper,  has  occasioned. 
There  are  divers  opinions,  whether  it  will  or  not  pass  the  Common: 
Generally  il  is  thought  thai  it  cannot; — but  what  the  resnlt  of  the  opi 
ration  of  fear  of  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  in  the  minds  of  revt 
lutionary  men,  if  it  does  not  pass,  and  of  fear,  in  the  minds  of  sober- 
minded  men,  if  it  does  not  pass,  there  is  no  saying." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  still  more  alarmed, 

"  Thuraday  Morning  (lOtb  March.) 

*'  The  system  of  threatening  persons,  who  don't  vote  for  reform,  is 
carried  to  a  shocking  length.  Whether  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
have  nerves  to  withstand  il  is  very  doubtful  " 

Tt  I       d    gb  (Iby  I  id  a  majority  of 

the  H  C    mm        b  d     b    d  y    dverse  to  the  bill 

in    h       h  hill  h  d  bown  over,— but 

Lo  d  Eld  1  1     d       II  bl  d     li      i  e  thought  of  the 

ma  ly       h         m    f  1         pp  f  h  id  still  more  of 

the    p    1  y      d  f  pj  Th        I  ring  the  Easter 

recess,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stowell. — 

("April,  1B31.) 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  am  able,  by  my  notes,  to  give  yoa  either  infor- 
mation which  may  amuse  you,  or  acquaint  you  with  what  you  cannot 
find  in  your  newspapers.  At  present,  however,  that  is  impossible;  for 
though  Parliament  begins  lo  sit  again  next  week,  and,  lo  save  the  coun- 
try, the  present  week  ought  to  be  spent  in  making  arrangements  to  de- 
feat the  mischievous  projects  now  on  foot,  every  person,  whose  coun- 
sels  and  cO'Operations  would  be  of  use  for  that  most  pressing  and  de- 
sirable object,  are  gone  out  of  town  to  amuse  themselves  during  the 
Easier  holidays,  with  as  little  concern  about  public  affairs  as  if  we  lived 
in  the  happiest  moments  that  Old  England  ever  knew. 

"  Ail  will  be  lost  by  the  confidence  with  which  people  act,  and  with 
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which  they  persuade  ihemseWes  Ihat  a!I  will  lie  safe.  Ouv  friend  Lord 
Sidmouih,  on  ihe  day  on  which  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  car- 
ried, spoke  to  me  of  (he  laajorily  by  which  it  would  iindouhledly  be 
lost  aad  negatived.  And  now  the  few,  very  few  individuals  here  whom 
I  see,  speak  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  as  if  it  was  certainly  to  be  re. 
jected,  though  no  two  persons  agree  as  lo  what  shall  be  the  course  of 
measures  by  which  its  rejection  can  be  accomplished  The  folly  with 
which  people  act  is  inconcenably  provoking 

"The  membera  for  counties  will  some  keep  silence — many  vole 
against  rejecting  the  reform — they  are  afrdid  of  lo=iing  their  seals — 
Ihey  have  not  the  sense  lo  see  that  if  the  raeasuie  is  (arried,  they  mn^i 
lose  their  consequence,  their  lank  and  most  assuredlj  their  properly. 

"You  will  have  observed  (hit  the  Minister  who  sa^s  that  he  will 
stand  or  fall  by  his  measnre  — ihat  he  will  braie  consequences, — has 
gone  ihe  length  of  staUng  ihal  the  connexion  between  England  and 
Ireland  may  be  preserved  and  be  as  equallj  uoelul  to  both,  if  there  are 
different  Church  establishments,  as  if  li  ere  were  the  same  Church 
esiablishnienla  in  the  two  islands — in  one  Prottslanl,  in  the  oiher  Ro- 
man Catholic. 

"  And  yet  all  the  pelitioners  or  many  of  them  whose  petitions  I  pre- 
sented against  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are  petitioners  for  the  Reform 
Bill;  for,  say  they,  a  House  of  Commons  which  could  vole  for  the 
[^mancipation  Bill,  cannot  be  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  ought  any 
longer  lo  exist.  Such  is  the  folly  and  insanity  with  which  people  are 
acting. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Easter  Monday  dinner 
all  (he  Ministers — one  after  anoiher — declared  the  K.'s  entire  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  determination  lo  support  them.  This  was  all  per- 
fecdy  nnconstilutional,  and  there,  are  here  some  persona  who  do  nol 
believe  one  word  of  what  they  aaid.  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  am  altogether 
so  incredulous." 

This  terrible  misgiving  as  to  the  royal  inclination  turned  out  to  have 
too  much  foundation.  Til!  the  resistance  which  the  Reform  Bill  ex- 
perienced from  the  Peers,  King  William  IV,  very  heartily  supported  it: 
and  a  majority  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons  having  shown  their 
hoslilily  to  it  by  carrying  the  resolution  moved  by  General  Gaseoyne, 
that  ihe  number  of  English,  representatives  should  not  be  diminished, 
he  eagerly  agreed  lo  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  Parlia-  -,  „„  ,o„,  -, 

meni,  expressing  his  readiness  lo  go  in  a  hackney-  L  '  'J 

eoach  from  his  palace  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there  to  announce  liis 
purpose  of  appealing  lo  the  sense  of  his  people  on  Ihia  great  question.* 

Lord  Eldon  was  not  present  when  Lord  Wharncliffe's  motion  for 
an  address  against  a  dissolulion  of  Parliament  was  iulerrupted  by  bi» 
Majesty's  arrival  to  dissolve  it,  or  his  authority  would  probably  have 

•  Never  stiall  I  forget  the  scene  then  exhibited  in  the  IIoHse  of  Commons, — 
vjhich  might  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tumultuary  dissolutions  in  the  timea 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  most  exciting  moment  of  my  pubik  life  was  when  we 
theered  the  guns  which  announced  his  Majesty's  approach. 
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prevented  ihe  indecent  struggle  which  ihen  took  place;  but  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pitt  Club,  held  a  few  days  after,  he,  in  very  mild  and  touching 
language,  warned  the  multitude  of  what  he  considered  the  consequences 
of  the  course  ihey  were  pursuing.  He  said,  "the  proposed  bill  must 
be  fatal  to  the  aristocracy ;  and,  the  aristocracy  once  destroyed,  the  best 
Bupporlers  of  the  lower  classes  would  be  swept  away.  In  using  the 
term  lower  classes,  he  meant  nothing  offensive.  How  could  he  do  so  ? 
He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  lower  classes.  He  gloried  in  the  fact, 
and  it  was  noble  and  delightful  to  know  that  the  humblest  of  the  realm 
might,  by  a  life  of  industry,  propriety,  and  good  moral  and  religioiis 
oondiict.'rise  to  eminence.  AH  could  not  become  eminent  in  public 
life, — that  was  impossible;  but  every  man  might  arrive  at  honour,  in- 
dependence and  competence." 

Lord  Eldon  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  that  in  the  midst  of  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  existing  system  of  repre- 
sentation, and  delusive  hopes  of  tiie  transcendent  benefits  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  all  classes  from  the  proposed  change,  a  new  House  of 
Commons  had  been  elected,  prepared  to  carry  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  hill." 

While  looking  forward  with  dismay  to  what  he  considered  the  mad 
proceedings  now  lo  be  anticipated,  he  forgot  for  awhile  all  his  appre- 
hensions for  the  public,  being  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  by  a  heavy 
domestic  afflictiorf  with  which  he  was  visited.  His  steady  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  her  who  had  engaged  his  early  aff"ections  consti- 
tutes the  most  amiable  trait  in  his  character.  When  "  Bessy  was  no 
longer  young  or  beautiful, — when  by  her  peculiar  tastes  and  habits  she 
gave  him  much  annoyance,  and  almost  entirely  cut  him  off  from  hospi- 
table intercourse  with  his  friends, — contented  with  seeing  that  her  heart 
still  was  his,  he  continued  to  behave  to  her  as  a  lover,  when  half  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  their  flight  into  Scofland.  With  others  he 
might  be  selfish,  and  he  might  be  insincere;  but  her  happiness  he  ever 
studied  in  preference  to  his  own ;  and  the  language  of  endearment  and 
tenderness  in  which  he  spoke  of  her,  inadequately  expressed  his  genuine 
sensations.  She  had  been  long  in  a  declining  slate  of  health,  and  he 
had  watched  the  vicissitudes  of  her  sickness  with  the  most  anxious 
soUcilude.  He  must  long  have  foreseen  its  fatal  termination;  but 
when  the  blow  came,  it  almost  overpowered  him.  He  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Stowell  on  the  day  of  her  death — 

"  The  first  dark  day  of  nothlagnees." 
"  My  ever  DEiR  Brother, 

"  Your  letter  reaches  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  sort  of  burst  of 
agonizing  feeling.  I  submit  as  well  as  I  can — 1  fear  not  as  well  as  I 
ought — to  God's  will.  But  I  will  do  ray  utmost  to  acquire  the  means 
of  doing  my  duty.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  meeting  as  yet  would 
overpower  me;  and  I  fear  also  you— that  you  are  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  all  my  afl'ections  and  anxieties  along  with  my  offspring. 

"  When  I  can  have  the  strength  and  fortitude  in  person  to  say  to  you 
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'  God  Almiglity  bless  yon,'  as  I  now  say  it  in  correspondence, — I  sliall 
in  person  assure  Qyou,]  that  I  am,  as  I  have  [been]  through  life,  and 
[have]  had  so  mucli  reason  to  be,  [your] 

"  Ever  affectionate 

"Eldon," 

Lady  Eldoti's  remains  were  deposiied  in  a  family  vaulti  which  he 
caused  to  be  coasiriicled  in  a  piece  of  newly  consecrated  ground  ad- 
j'liiiitig  the  ancient  remefery  of  the  chapel  of  Kingslon,  in  the  parish  of 
Corfe  Casile,  in  which  Encombe  stands* 

A  few  weeks  after,  ihe  bereaved  husband  indulged  his  grief  in  a  visit 
to  the  last  resting-place  of  his  beloved  wife — wliere,  life's  fitful  fever 
being  over,  he  was  soon  lo  repose  by  her  side.  His  feelings  durinji 
this  melancholy  pilgrimage  he  portrays  in  two  letters  to  Lord  Slowell, 
written  ihe  same  day : — 

"  Encombe,  Monday  (93th  Angnst,  183!.) 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  arrived  here  last  night.  My  first  approach  to  this  place,  so  often 
the  scene  of  great  happiness  in  former  days,  has  at  present  most  deeply 
and  painfully  affected  me.  I  shall  have  many  trials  during  my  short 
Blaj'  here,  which  I  know  not  how  to  bear.  I  have,  however,  designedly 
exposed  myself  to  this  present  stale  of  suffering,  because  some  lime  or 
other,  if  I  live,  I  must  meet  what  I  have  at  present  exposed  myself  to. 
■"  I  pray  God,  ilaily  and  incessantly,  for  all  that  can  comribute  fo 
your  health,  comlbrt,  and  happiness,  anil  am,  with  all  possible  affec- 
tion. Yours,  dear  brother, 


'  Tha  following  is  a  touching  acconnt  of  the  ceremony  of  the  co  t        f   m 

the  pen  of  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon:— "The  Bishop  arrived  on   h      po      b 
seven.      After  hearing  prayers,  his   Lordship  proceeded  to   th     b        1  1 

(whieh  was  perambulated,)  and  signed  and  sealed  the  deed  u  d  q 

erected  in  the  centre.     Then  the  sentence  and  the  prayer  of  co  t       w 

read,  and  thcee  verses  sung — and  the  Bishop  gave  hia  blessing.  E  t  g  f  ni 
the  ground,  the  Bishop  looJied  at  the  people,  who  had  ranged  them  1  q  tly 
and  respectfully  round  the  railing  and  the  walls  of  the  church-ya  d  nd  ask  d  m 
whether  he  should  say  a  few  words  to  them  of  Lord  Eldon,  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  been  often  at  church  there.  I  write  them  down  from  memory  : — 
"'My  Friends, 

" '  You  have,  this  evening,  witnessed  the  consecration  of  a  piece  of  ground  des- 
tined to  be  the  burial  place  of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  has  lived  among  you, — 
who  has  for  many  years  supported  the  laws  and  liberties  of  your  country  with 
firm  and  iindeviating  integrity.  Having  deposited  here  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
companion  of  his  life,  the  beloved  object  of  his  constant  affection  and  attention, 
be  would  that  here  also  his  own  ashes  should  repose.  Long  may  it  be  yet  before 
he  shall  come  to  lie  here — but,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  bold  sacred  a  spot 
which  he  has  chosen  to  be  the  place  of  his  interment:  and  many  will,  even  now, 
come  to  look  at  the  future  grave  of  Lord  Eidon.  For  you  who  Save  so  often  seen 
him,  coming  to  worship  God  with  you  in  Ibis  village  church,  I  have  only  to  bid 
you,  Remember  this, — and  lead  such  good  and  holy  lives  yourselves,  as  may 
(through  His  grace)  fit  and  prepare  you  for  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judg- 
menl ;  and  so,  good  bye  to  you  all !" — Tinisa,  ch.  liv. 

VOL.  VII.  27 
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"  My  dearest  Brother, 

"  I  write  a  short  line,  being  unable  to  do  more.  I  have  this  morn- 
ing  visited  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  my  ever  dear  departed  are 
deposited,  and  where,  when  God  pleases  to  siimmnn  me  hence,  I  shall 
repose  till  the  day  of  judgment.  I  have  been  nervous,  and  in  some 
degree  hysterical,  through  the  day,  but  am  better  this  evening.  I  have 
been  constantly  reproaching  myself  for  not  having  attended  the  funera!, 
and  roy  mind  has  been  ever  at  work  in  representing  to  me  the  spot, 
which  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  the  seeing  of  which,  however  painful  to 
memory,  is  less  so  than  contemplation  before  having  seen  it,  I  am 
now  satisfied  from  vision,  that  all  has  been  respectfully  done  that  the 
sad  occasion  would  admit  of.  I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  melancholy 
letter, — but  I  cannot  help  it.  May  God's  best  blessings  ever  attend 
you,  "  Yours,  with  all  possible  affection, 

"Eldon." 

s  remarkable  for  the  devotion  which  they 

eceased  wife  than  for  the  ardent  affection 

:  subsisted  between  the  two  brothers,  not- 

md  the  hardening  tendency  of  long  pros- 


These  effusions  are  no  ic 
show  to  the  memory  of  his  i 
which  ihey  prove  still  to  hav 
withstanding  the  chill  of  age 
per'tj 


1 

h    p 


n 

ho       f  p     I 


lief 

introduced,  and  large  major 


y  b    k        h  y  which  were  now  acting 

L    d  Eld      d  d         1   ig  yield  lo  unmanly  sor- 

1         11       I     h  h  y  had  upon  him  in  her 

m  n    1  m  h      8th  of  June,  the  English 

1  y  m  ritigency,  was  forthwith 

i  divided  in  favour  of  its  principles  and 
all  its  details :  but,  on  account  of  the  gallant  resistance  made  lo  it  by 
the  Conservatives,  it  did  not  pass  the  Lower  House  till  the  S2d  of 
September.  The  Lords  were  meanwhile  amusing  themselves  with 
Reform  skirmishes,  originated  by  petitions, — and  with  discussions  on 
matters  of  a  comparatively  trifling  nature. 

Lord  Chancellor  .Brougham,  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  clear  off 
-.  2^  la^l'l  '^^  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  been  holding 
L  '^'^-  '  'J  eveningsitlings,whichpreventedhimfromappearingon 
the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Eldon  thereupon  remarked, 
that,  according  to  the  standing  orders  of  their  Lordships,  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  lo  be  in  his  place  in  that  House  during 
theirlordships' sittings,  and  not  to  be  employed  elsewhere;  and  there  were 
many  precedents  where  permissionto  attend  elsewhere  during  thesiitinga 
ofthatHouse  had  been  refused.  He  had  no  donbt  whatever  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  been  most  usefully  employed,  but  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House."  Their  Lordships,  however,  were  satisfied  with  Lord 
Drougham's  assurance  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  ilia  attending  else- 
where, and  with  the  hope  which  he  held  out  of  being  speedily  able  to 
clear  off  all  arrears  both  in  that  House  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.* 
"  6  Hansard,  3d  series,  453, 
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On  a  subsequent  day,  the  complaint  being  renewed  by  another  noble 
lord,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  having  excused  his  absence  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  necessity  for  recruiting  his  health  after  his  severe  labours 
in  clearing  off  arrears — Lord  Eld  on,  being  hurt  probably  as  much  by 
the  excuse  as  by  the  alleged  breach  of  the  standing  order,  reminded  ihe 
House  of  the  instance  where  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  had  pleaded, 
as  a  reason  for  his  absence,  thai  he  had  beep  sent  for  by  the  Sovereign, 
but  the  House  voted  that  this  was  no  sufficient  reason,  and  that  it  was 
his  paramount  duly  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  woolsacb .»  He  pointed 
out  the  disrespect  shown  to  their  Lordships  by  the  Chancellor's  ab-  - 
sence  without  any  previous  leave,  adding,  that  "  if  the  Chancellor  were 
absent,  even  for  justifiable  cause,  he  should  give  notice  lo  the  Deputy 
Speaker— and  not  leave  their  lordships  to  exercise  their  privilege  of 
(choosing  a  Speaker  by  their  own  authority.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Deputy  Speaker  should  attend  to  protect  the  pie- 
togalives  of  the  Crown.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  judges  of  Westminster  Hall  should  perform  the  duiies 
of  Speaker."  He  then  defended  himself  from  the  charge  lliat  the  ar- 
rears in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  the  judicial  department  of  ihat 
House,  had  arisen  from  any  default  of  his— and  concluded  by  giving 
notice  of  a  measure  which  he  should  bring  forward  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  to  enforce  ihe  attendance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  he  never  afterwards  revived  the  discussion,  find- 
ing that  the  Lord  Chancellor  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  his  public 
duiies,  and  thai  their  Lordships  were  not  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
occasional  privation  of  his  presence  among  them,  whether  he  was  clear- 
ing off  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  recruiting  himself  in  the 
country  after  his  fatigues.t 

On  Lord  Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Bill  coming  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Eldon  felt  considerable  alarm.  It  contained  most  salutary 
enactments  for  the  appointment  of  a  small  number  of  permanent  com- 
missioners, instead  of  seventy  who  had  been  hitherto  casually  em- 
ployed, and  for  substituting  official  assignees,  in  the  place  of  ihe  friends 
of  the  bankrupt,  to  manage  the  estate  which  ought  to  be  divided  among 
the  creditors; — bul  it  miscalculated  the  judicial  power  requisite  in  the 
Court  of  Review,  by  constituting  a  new  tribunal  of  four  judges,  who 
were  to  sit  all  the  year  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  whole  of 
which  one  of  the  Vice-ChancelIors,iiis  now  found,  can  do  in  a  few  days 
without  interfering  with  his  own  proper  functions.  Lord  Eldon  op- 
posed  it  indiscriminately.  He  firsi  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
(■ellof  respecting  a  claim  to  compensation  for  the  sinecure  office  of  "  Pa- 
iKoiee  of  Bankrupts,"  about  to  be  abolished.  After  stating  that  he  took 
an  interest  in  (he  matter  out  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Thurlow,  lo  whom, 
during  fifty  years,  he  had  been  under  great  obligations,  he  thus  con- 
tinued:— 

"You  are  probably  awaie,  also,  without  my  mentioning  it,  that  my 

t  Ami,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  3U9.  t  T  Hansard,  3d  series,  aj6~6e3. 
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humble  opinion  ia,  tliat  tlie  proposed  change  in  the  admini  strati  on  of 
law  in  matters  of  banltruptoy  is  a  change  thai  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
And  il  seems  respectful  lo  you  here  to  mention,  that,  if  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary, I  shall  be  obliged,  as  at  present  advised,  however  reluctantly, 
10  express  (hat  such  is  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  tbal  that  opinion  will 
now  have  liilie  weight.  . 

"  The  grants  that  appear  to  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  this 
office,  bear  dale  at  different  periods  from  the  14tb  James  I.,— grants,  by 
different  Sovereigns,  to  the  families  of  Chancellors,  at  different  periods. 

"The  giant  under  which  Mr.  Thurlow  claims,  bears  dale  in  Novem- 
ber, 179a,  the  immediately  antecedent  grant  being  made  to  one  of  Lord 
Cowper's  family,  and  one  of  Lord  Hardwicke's. 

» It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  lo  be  a  fact,  that  before  the  time  of  Lord 
Loughborough  there  was  no  retilring  pension  for  a  Chancellor.  Lord 
Thurlow  had  no  pension.  Loughborough  should  have  provided  abetter 
retiring  pension  for  a  Chancellor,  unless,  like  Lord  Eldon,  a  Chancellor 
happened  to  hold  the  office  insufferably  long. 

"Lord  Ciimden  was  very  fortunate— being  Chancellor  not,  I  thmk, 
four  years  complete.  His  family  was  provided  for  by  a  grant  of  a  Tel- 
lership  of  the  Exehequer,  when  it  was  a  most  extremely  valuable  office. 
After  a  considerably  long  enjoyment  of  it  as  such,  he*  very  handsomely 
(rave  up  the  excess  of  the  old  profits  above  the  modern  profits  of  fhe  pre- 
sent diiy ;— but  before  that  took  place  he  had  held  it  at  the  original  great 
value,  I  think,  for  many  years. 

"There  seems  to  have  been  an  understanding,  that  whenever  Lord 
Thurlow  quitted  the  Chancellorship,  he  shonld  have  a  Tellership  vvith 
the  then  usual  benefits  of  it,  great  and  ample  as  they  were  ;  and  I  thmk 
I  remember  Mr.  Fox  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  ought 
to  have  that,  if  he  would  declare  that  he  had  bargained  for  it.  Such  a 
declaration  Thurlow  refused  to  make.  Whaleuer  the  fact  was,  lie  could 
not  avow  ihil  he  had  made  a  bargain.  He  had  no  pension  :  and  as  the 
,        g        d    1        I  by  a  regrant,  to  be  extended  lo  his  brother's 

j       hhg         dl       fh     of  bankruptcy,  as  his  predecessors  had  done, 
f  h     i       Ij       t  whom  Mr.  Thurlow  is  the  survivor,  and  now  in 
p  f   h      fl 

Wl  1  f  h  bill  came  to  be  debated,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
1  d  p  1  gy  for  bringing  it  forward  so  speedily,  that  if 
5  jiad  d  1  Ik  oiher  persons  who  had  gone  into  the  Court 
d  ]  m  nprove  it,  he  should  have  found  himself  so 
1  up  B  I  b  p  y  oleranee  of  abuse,  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing, 
I       X  Ch        11  g  by  this  sarcasm,  and  showing  a  wonderfni 

W    d  b  1  —  ,,,..„ 

My  I      1     I  f    i  duly  to  my  country  to  declare  Ihal  1  will  ac- 

p  h    p  1  gy  f     my  conduct.     I  knew  well  what  had  been  the 

j  f   h    C  f  Chancery  many  years  before  I  became  a  judge 

I  J  d         mraediaiely  lo  have  set  about  correcling  ils 

d  Chancellor  Camden,  but  hia  son. 
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abuses  if  I  had  believed  that  any  existed.  My  opinion  is,  that  such 
abuses  do  not  exist.  The  noble  and  learned  lord's  bill  may  have  been 
prepared  with  great  pains,  but  is  it  necessary  ?  This  question  the  House 
should  not  leave  to  any  individual,  however  well  qoalifled,  but  should 
decide  after  patient  inquiry  before  a  committee  of  ils  own.  The  pro- 
posed change  is  extensive  and  violenl,  and  although  ils  professed  object 
is  to  prevent  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay, — from  ray  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  il  will  aggravate  uncertainty,  accumulate  expense, 
and  augment  delay.  No  change  is  necessary, — and  if  change  were  ad- 
visable, that  recommended  from  the  woolsack  cannot  be  beneficial," — In 
the  course  of  a  long  speech  he  alluded  to  the  emoluments  and  patronage 
of  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  defended :  although  denying  all  abuse,  he 
somewhat  incoasislenlly  admitted  that  it  was  very  objectionable  that 
these  emoluments  should  be  partly  derived  from  fees,  "  as  this  arrange- 
ment led  to  the  suspicion  that  business  was  delayed  or  despatched  with 
a  view  to  fees,  and  it  would  be  far  beller  if  ihe  Chancellor's  income  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  ihe  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  who  had  a  fixed  salary.'"* 

We  may  ask,  then,  why  he  did  not  many  years  ago  silence  ihe  ca- 
lumnies about  his  preferring  bankruptcy  business  because  it  was  most 
profitable,  by  introducing  this  improvement  which  every  Prime  Minister 
under  whom  he  served  would  have  gladly  sanctioned?  The  dislike  of 
innovafion  probably  operated  wilh  him  more  than  the  dread  of  loss  from 
a  fixed  salary.  His  predictions  as  to  the  working  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Actf  were  completely  falsified,  for,  although  the  Court  of  Keview  has 
been  abolished,  the  permanent  commissioners  and  oificial  assignees  have 
undoubtedly  rendered  (he  administration  of  the  bankrupt  law  much  more 
pure,  cheap,  ^nd  expeditions  than  it  was  in  his  time. 

At  last,  Lord  John  Russell,  attended  by  Lord  Allhorp  and  a  great  body 
of  the  most  distinguished  Reformers,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  handed  the  English  Reform  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
praying  the  concurrence  of  lheirlordships4  This  rg  _  oo  iggi  1 
scene,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  great    L         ■      '  'J 

historical  painting,  Lord  Eidon  had  anticipated,  as  we  learn  by  a  nole 
written  by  him  the  same  day  to  Lord  Stowell; — 

"Tbursday,  (Sept.  22d,  1831.) 

"The  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Commons  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing. For  it,  345;  against,  236— majority  102.  I  presume  we  shall 
have  it  brought  up,  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  of  attending  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  as  may  be,  this  day,  when  the  day  pro- 
posed for  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  fixed." 

After  an  indecent  cry  of  Hear!  hear!  from  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  put  down  hy  a  cry  of  Order!  order!  the 
bill,  without  any  opposition  or  remark  from  Lord  Eldon  or  any  Con- 
servative peer,  was  read  a  first  lime,  on  the  mofion  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  Monday  se'nnight.§ 

f  1  &a  W.  4,  e.  5G. 
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In  an  intervening  discussfon  on  Ihe  presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  as  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  had  indiscreetly  asserted 
that  having  passed  the  Commons,  (o  which  it  peculiarly  belonged,  the 
Peers  ought  not  lo  inlerfere  with  it.  Lord  Eldoti  very  properly  rebuked 
him,  saying,  thaf'the  proposition  that  the  Peers  of  England  had  no  in- 
terest in  this  question  was  the  most  absurd  one  that  had  ever  been  ut- 
tered or  propounded,  here  or  elsewhere.  He  hoped  and  believed,  that 
when  thai  question  came  to  be  discussed  by  their  lordships,  they  would 
do  their  duty  fearlessly  and  manfully,  and  at  the  hazard  of  all  the  con- 
sequences. He  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  should  give 
way  to  the  imputation  of  being  prevented  by  fear  from  doing  his  duly. 
He  would  discharge  his  duly  with  regard  lo  it,  because  he  believed  that 
in  it  were  involved,  not  only  their  lordships'  interests  but  the  interests 
of  the  Throne.  Bred  as  he  had  been  in  loyalty,  living  under  the  law, 
and  revering  the  Constitution  of  his  country, — now  that  ho  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  would  rather  die  in  his  place  than  sup- 
press his  india;nation  at  such  sentiments."* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  conslernalion  now  felt  by  him  who  had 
successfully  resisted  such  mild  reforms  as  taking  away  the  punishment 
of  death  from  the  olfence  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling, 
house,  or  5s.  in  a  shop,  when  he  regarded  the  triumphant  progress  of  a 
measure  which  was  to  operate  a  revolution,  by  the  transference  of  po- 
litical power,  under  the  form  of  a  legislative  act  to  he  passed  by  King, 
i.ords,  and  Uommons. 

He  sent  the  following  account  of  (he  first  night's  debale  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  to  his  grandson,  who  had  lately  been 
most  auspiciously  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Feversham  : — 

("Oct.  4111,  1S3I.) 
"  Mv  DEAR  Encombe, 

".4ccept  my  kindest  thanks  for  your  letter  this  moment  received.  I 
repeat  to  you,  and  I  beg  you  will  slate  on  my  behRlf,  lo  the  lady  whom 
I  have  now  the  happiness  lo  call  my  grand- daughter,  my  heart's  best 
wishes  for  the  feliwly  of  both. 

"I  got  to  bed  about  a  quarter  before  three,  much  fatigued,  and  op- 
pressed beyond  measure  with  the  heat  of  the  House,  and  my  head  is  in 
a  bad  state  this  morning. 

"My  own  conjecture  is,  that  our  debates  n'ill  not  terminate  before 
Thursday  evening.  It  may,  however,  be,  that  they  will  finish  on 
Wednesday. 

"Lord  Grey  spoke  very  well;  but  his  speech,  I  thought,  betrayed  an 
opinion  that  he  would  be  in  a  minority. 

"  WharnclilTe  did  very  well,  but  made  a  sad  mistake  in  moving  that 
the  bill  be  'rejected:'  a  word  that  seemed  to  many  to  be  too  strong  as 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in 
getting  the  House  to  agree  to  change  what  he  had  moved  into  a  motion, 
•  That  the  hill  be  taken  into  consideration  on  thai  day  six  months.' 

•  7  Hansard,  887. 
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"Lord  Mansfield  spoke  most  ably  and  admirably  against  the  bill. 
Iiord  Mulgrave  acted  liia  part  tolerably.     *     *     * 

"Then  we  all  retired.  My  head  is  painful.  I  hale  the  aighl  of  food. 
Ail  seem  to  think  the  bill  will  be  lost." 

The  debate  lasted  the  whole  week.  Before  il  was  resumed  on  the 
Wednesday,  there  was  a  conflict  respectimr  the  legahty  or  illegality  of 
publiumeetings.betweenlheCh  n  11  d  h  tin  ellor, in  which, 
according  to  the  printed  accoun  f  11  1  d  h  advantage.  A 
Peer,  on  the  presentation  of  a  p  d      1  meeting  of  the 

Birmingham  Union,  attended  I  y  ra  ny    h  1  orator  who  ad- 

dressed them  advised  ihem,  if  )  R  f  m  B  11  !  Id  be  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  to  refuse  to  pay  lax  y  m        —  hi        lied  upon  those 

present  who  would  support  this  resolution  to  hold  up  their  hands, — and 
that  thereupon  a  forest  of  hands  was  held  up  amidst  an  immense  cheer." 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  represented,  after  expressing  disapprobation  of 
such  proceedings,  to  have  added,  "  Nevertheless,  as  a  lawyer,  I  must  say 
that  all  those  hands  may  have  been  held  up,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  there 
was  any  breachof  the  King's  peace,  or  atiy  offence  that  the  law  knows  how 
to  punish.  I  cannot  help  it.  Such  is  the  law.  Loud  Eldom  ;  "  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  if,  after  living  so  long  in  my  profession,  I  did  not 
now  offer  a  few  words.  I  fully  admit  that  a  meeting  is  not  answerable 
for  the  declarations  of  an  individual ;  but  if,  by  holding  up  tlieir  hands, 
or  in  any  other  way,  the  meeting  endangers  the  peace  of  the  country,  I 
know  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  have  not  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  the  laws.  As  a  lawyer,  I  would  ask  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  (Lord  Tenterden,)  and  the  lale  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  (Lord  Wynford,)  whether,  if  those  hands  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  held  up  in  the  manner  described,  every  individual 
responding  be  not  as  much  answerable  for  the  language  used  as  the  man 
who  used  it?  And  I  beg  to  tell  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  that  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  will  not  be  a  seal  which 
any  one  can  maintain  for  six  months,  if  the  doctrines  now  circulated 
through  the  country,  and  placed  every  morning  under  the  review  of  every 
one,  are  suffered  to  be  promulgated  any  longer.  That  is  my  opinion  ; 
I  alone  am  answerable  for  ray  opinions;  and  for  this  I  am  prepared  to 
answer,  at  all  hazards." 

Except  in  the  heat  of  debate,  no  lawyer  could  doubt  that  a  meeting 
so  passing  a  resolution  to  vioiale  the  law  by  refusing  the  payment  of 
taxes  was  illegal  and  riotous.  The  Lord  Chancellor  afterwards  said 
that  "although  no  breachof  the  peace  had  been  committed,  perhaps 
an  indictmeni  might  be  preferred  for  an  offence  of  a  different  nalure; 
upon  which  he  would  give  no  opinion."*  The  debate  then  proceeded, 
and  Lord  Eidon  next  morniog  wrote  to  his  brother; — 

"I  got  lo  bed  last  night  about  half-past  two — much  fatigued  and  over- 
come with  heal,  &e. 

"  We  had  some  excellent  speakers— Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Hadding- 
ton quite  surprised  me.     They  spoke  admirably  against  the  bill. 

*  7  Hansard,  3d  series,  1328. 
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"  Lansdowne  and  Goderich  spoke  for  itr  m  iheir  speeches,  however, 
rather  contending  for  going  into  a  commitlee  to  amend  and  alter  it,  than 
for  passing  the  bill  in  its  present  shape.  From  all  I  can  judge  upon 
such  information  as  I  have,  the  bill  will  be  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
greater  than  I  had,  till  yesterday,  heard  mentioned. 

"  As  yel,  none  of  ihe  profession  to  which  I  belonged  have  spoken, 
and  I  suppose  the  House  will  have  enough  of  us  before  we  have  finished. 
Some  think  the  vole  will  take  place  on  Friday,  some  on  Saturday,  and 
some  on  Monday ;  I  can't  conjecture  on  which.  God  bless  you.  I  am 
very  weak." 

On  the  Friday  morning  he  sent  Lord  Slowell  the  following  sketch  of 
the  preceding  evening's  debate; — 

"  We  have  survived  one  more  fatiguing  night,  passed  in  hearing  some 
heavy,  some  moderate,  one  most  excellenl  speech,  which  surprised  me, 
from  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  one,  not  very  excellent,  from  Lord  Plunketl, 
from  whom  I  expected  something  better.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
I  tendered  myself  to  the  House;  but  Lord  Carnarvon  staling  his  just 
pretensions  lo  be  heard,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  hope  to  speak  at  any  other 
iime,  I  was  obliged  lo  give  way,  and  I  was  loo  ill  lo  speak  at  a  later 
period  of  the  night. 

"  We  adjourned  lo  five  o'clock  this  evening,  and,  in  case  the  debate 
does  not  finish  to-night,  we  are  to  attempt  to  finish  it  lo-morrow  (Satur- 
day) by  meeting  at  one  o'clock  instead  of  five,  and  sitting  till  near  twelve 
OH  to-morrow  (Saturday)  night;  if  we  do  not  then  finish,  the  debate,  I 
think,  must  conclude  on  Monday.  Al  present  I  have  all  the  ri 
which,  in  such  matters,  we  can  have 
not  pass.  Making  new  peers  lo  pass 
unless  our  calculation  of  numbers  is 
audacity  itself  could  not  venture  lo  attempt  a  sufficient  supply  of  new 
peers." 

The  fifth  night  of  the  debate  was  occupied  by  the  kwyers.  Lord 
rn  t  looi  n  Eidon,  following  Lord  Wynford  and  Lord  Plunketl, 
LUCT.  7,  la^fl.J    ^p,^j^^  ^^  follows:- 

"My  Lords,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  me,  lean  assure 
your  lordships  I  should  have  spared  you,  and  not  encountered  the  hazard 
and  diffictihy  which  1  feel  in  addressing  you,  in  consequence  of  my  age 
and  of  that  infirmity  which  has  been  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  my 
constant  attendance  on  this  House.  I  well  remember  that  on  another 
question — and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  before  God 
and  my  country,  thai  on  that  question — I  mean  the  Roman  Catholic 
question — 1  took  no  part  which  I  did  not  feel  it  my  duly  to  take  both 
to  God  and  my  country, — but  I  very  well  remember  (hat,  at  the  period 
when  (hat  measure  was  under  discussion,  I  slated  that  it  was  probably 
the  last  opportunity  of  which  I  should  ever  avail  myself  of  addressing 
your  Lordships.  I  thought  so  at  the  lime,  and,  considering  that  I  was 
then  advanced  to  four  score  years,  I  had  scarcely  any  right  to  expect  lo 
have  been  able  again  lo  address  your  Lordships;  but  as  the  kind  and 
indulgent  providence  of  God  has  allowed  me  to  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
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ijieiit  of  a  certain  degree  of  Lealth  for  a  short  period  longer,  I  am  able 
again  to  take  my  seat  in  thia  House.  My  Lords,  I  was  taunted  for  ap- 
pearing again  before  your  Lordsliipa,  afler  the  dedaralion  I  had  made ; 
but  I  felt  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  which  I  could  not  resist, 
— from  the  moment  when  my  Sovereign  called  me  to  a  seal  in  this  House 
as  long  as  my  strength  permitted  me, — to  offer  myself  and  my  opinions 
to  the  suffrages  and  approbation,  or  to  the  dissent  and  reprobation,  of 
my  fellow- subjects. — Doctrines  have  been  laid  down,  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  this  country  and  its  institutions,  which  I  have  never  heard  of 
before,  although  I  have  spent  a  long  life  in  considering  what  the  law  of 
this  country  is,  and  some  time  in  considering  how  it  might  be  improved. 
Those  considerations,  my  Lords,  bave  satisfied  me  that  alterations  are 
not  always  improvements;  but  when  I  find  it  slated,  in  the  preamble  of 
this  bill,  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  acknowledged  rights  of  properly, 
that  all  the  rights  arising  out  of  charters,  and  all  the  rights  of  close  cor- 
porations and  the  rights  of  corporations  which  are  not  close,  should  be 
swept  away — although  it  does  come  recommended  by  the  name  of  re- 
form, I  find  it  impossible  to  give  it  my  assent.  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
perty can  be  taken  away,  and  I  never  can  consent  to  hear  the  principle 
of  expediency  put  forward  as  a  justification  of  a  measure  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  British  law  and  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tution.  I  know,  my  Lords,  and  I  am  ready  toagree,  that  there  is  a 
popular  notion  with  respect  to  the  boroughs  in  this  country,  (hat  they 
are  not  properly,  but  trusts.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  they  are  both  pro- 
perty tmd  trusts.  Those  old-fashioned  gentlemen,  whose  names  wilt 
be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  after  the  delirium  of  this  day  shall  have 
passed  away, — I  mean  such  men  as  my  Lord  Holt  and  my  Lord  Hale, 
what  have  they  said  with  respect  to  ihose  unpopular  things  called 
boroughs  ?  My  Lords,  ihey  said  ihey  were  both  a  franchise  and  a  right. 
Now  let  me  ask  your  Lordships  what  is  to  be  the  consequence  with 
respect  to  properly  of  any  species  whatever? — for  there  is  no  property 
in  th  y  wl     1       n         compaiiied  with  some  trust  for  its  due  ap- 

plica  I        p       hi    f       ny  man  to  have  the  boldness  to  say  that 

prop     y  u       wh  are  sweeping  away  near  one  hundred 

borough  nd  1  n  11  h  corporations  in  the  country,  because  we 
have     n  h       h  1      are  connected  with  them  have  not  exe- 

cuted h  u  p  p  ly  Will  you  not  hear  the  individuals  against 
whom  1  d     as  well  as  those  who  made  it  ?     Will  you 

not  h  m  d       your  presence,  and  allow  the  right  of  call- 

ing 1  d   ice  you  may  decide?     This  new  doctrine, 

I  rep        fT  y  p  f  property  which  any  man  possesses  in  this 

country.  I  have  heard,  m  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  months,  a 
good  deal  about  close  corporations.  I  will  not  saj',  that  close  corpora- 
tions are  hereditary  rights,  held  by  charter  from  the  Crown  ;  and  they 
have  as  good  a  right  to  hold  their  charters  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  any 
of  your  Lordships  have  to  your  titles  and  your  peerages. — I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  courtesy  of  crealing  peers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation. 
I  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  happy  to  see  individuals  introduced  to  the 
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House,  if  the  members  so  created  had  not  already  voted  for  the  bill  in 
the  other  House,  and  come  here  to  vote  for  it  again  :  and  I  should  be 
still  more  happy  to  find  that  they  did  not  vote  al  all  on  Ihia  ques- 
tion. But  there  is  a  rumour  abroad,  thai  the  opinion  of  (his  House  is 
to  be,  somehow  or  other,  iinatly  overruled.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  credit 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  noble  earl,  to  whom  I  have  been  opposed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  political  life — honestly  on  my  part, 
and  honestly  on  his,  because  I  know  his  opinions  are  as  honest  as  mine, 
— I  do  not  believe  that  that  Minister,  whose  name  will  be  illustrious  in 
future  generations,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  bill,  will  ever  taint 
his  character  by  recommending  a  measure  which  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  will  be  done  in  due  time — 
namely,  to  annihUate  this  House.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  any  object  connected  with  it,  I  hope,  before 
the  Lords  of  this  House  strip  off  their  robes,  they  will  let  their  Sove- 
reign know  their  sentiments. — Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  are  some  corporations  in  which  a  few  influential  in- 
dividuals elect  the  members  of  Parliament.  Has  it  ever  been  heard  of 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  wdl  it  ever  be  heard  of  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  thai  the  Lords  of  this  House  should  take  upon  them- 
selves, on  a  bill  staling  it  to  be  expedient  to  do  so  and  so,  to  destroy  that 
Constitution  which  has  been  preserved  from  age  to  age,  and  which  it 
has  never  been  thought  expedient  to  destroy,  until  this  experiment  was 
proposed, — that  now  you  are  about  to  sweep  away  all  the  corporations 
in  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  close  and  there  may  be  abuses  in 
them  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  a  freeman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I  hold 
it  to  be  one  of  the  highest  honors  which  I  possess,  and  I  consider  that 
it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  all  the  young  risin"  men  of  that  place, 
that  any  man  y  p  g       d  b  mp    ved  by 

industry,  may  h  h    h  gh  h        untry. 

For  God's  skmLdn         p  hp  Yu  may 

ask  me  wha      p  Im  ^         S  ILI  will 

tell  you  the       p  n      I  d      y    d  poration 

school  of  th  n  p      m       A  ml  had  a 

right  to  it;  and  I  had  hoped  that  when  my  abhes  were  laid  in  the  grave, 

he  t!  y  probably  soon  wUl  be,  I  might  havegiven  some  memoran- 
lun  th  t  boys  there,  situated  as  I  was,  might  rise  to  be  Chancellors  of 
Engl  d  f  having  the  advantage  of  that  education,  they  were  honest, 
f   tl  f  1        1  industrious  in  their  dealings.     But  this  bill,  which  is,  it 

em  f  nded  in  part  on  population,  and  in  part  on  something  else, 
wh    1  I       not  tell — this  bill  is  to  do  away  with  corporations." 

Af  a  ng  along  history  of  the  representative  system  in  this  country 
he  thus  concluded: — 

"A  thousand  other  considerations,  of  enormous  weight  on  my  mind, 
might  be  added  on  such  a  momentous  occasion,  without  travelling  into 
the  details  of  minor  objections:  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  in  many  cases  so  ably  argued,  or  fatigue  the  House.  It  is,  I 
confess,  my  Lords,  an  all- engrossing  subjeel :  and  the  bill  will  be  found, 
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I  Tear  from  ray  soul,  to  go  the  length  of  introducing  ia  its  train,  if  passed, 
Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  and  Vole  by  Ballot.  It  will 
unhinge  the  whole  frame  of  society  as  now  consliluted.  Will  you  ihen, 
my  Lords,  conaenl  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  measure  which 
is  at  war  witli  the  preservation  of  that  Constiiulion,  and  which  is  more 
pavticiijai'ly  remarkable  for  being  altogether  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  House  of  Lords  ?  I,  my  Lords,  have  nearly  run  my  race  in 
Ihis  world,  and  must  soon  go  to  my  Maker  and  my  dread  account.  What 
I  have  said  in  this  instance,  in  all  sincerity,  I  have  expressed  out  of  my 
love  to  your  Lordships ;  and  in  that  sincerity  I  will  solemnly  assert  my 
heartfelt  belief  that,  with  this  bill  in  operation,  the  Monarchy  cannot 
exist,  and  that  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  British 
Constitution." 

The  House  divided  in  the  morning  twilight  of  Salvirday,  and  Lord 
Eldon  sent  his  brother  the  following  account  of  the  result: — 

"SaturdayCOct.  8th,  1831.) 

"  The  debate  began  last  night,  continued  till  between  six  and  seven 
this  morning,  and  I  got  to  my  bed  about  half-past  seven, and  left  it  about 
noon  to-day,  fatigued  beyond  all  belief  bodily.  You  will  see  from  tJie 
papers  that  our  division  was  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The 
fate  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  decided.  Those  for  the  bill  were  158 ;  against 
it,  199, — leaving  a  majority  of  votes  against  the  bill  of  41;  which,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  exceeded  by  one  half  of  what  Ministers  thought 
it  would.     I  voted  for  you,  by  your  proxy,  against  tlie  bill. 

"The  night  was  made  interesting  by  the  anxieties. of  all  present. 
Perhaps  fortunately,  the  mob  would  not  on  the  outside  wait  so  long  as 
it  was  before  Lords  left  (he  inside  of  the  House." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  myself  present  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne  daring  this  memorable  debate,  and  heard  Lord  Eldon  a 
impressive  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion on  all  sides.  Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  allusion  by 
the  octogenarian  ex-Chancellor  to  the  days  when  he  was  a  poor  boy  at 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  no  one  con- 
sidered whether  he  proved  very  logically  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  cut 
off  from  others  the  chance  of  following  in  the  same  illustrious  career. 
He  was  much  exhausted  before  he  sat  down,  and  a  noble  earl  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  House  very  indecorously  requested  him  to  raise  kis 
voice;  but  this  interruption  excited  a  strong  expressionof  sympathy  and 
respect  in  his  favour,  as  well  from  those  who  thought  that  he  was  haunted 
by  delusive  terrors,  as  from  those  who  behved  that  his  vaticinations  were 
inspired  by  the  mystical  lore  which  gives  to  the  wizard  in  the  sunset  of 
life  a  ghmpse  of  coming  calamities. 

His  countenance  brightened  up  when,  upon  taking  the  votes  of  the 
peers  present,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was  secure."  He  was  evidently 
in  a  state  of  great  delight  when  the  ceremony  of  "  calling  proxies"  was 
gone  through  to  increase  the  majority,  and  when  the  clerk  said,  "John 

•  Contents,  128;  Not  cortenls,  150. 
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Earl  ofElJon  hath  itie  proxy  of  William  Lord  Stowell,"  he  exclaimed, 
"iVoi  content ar  wilh  much  emphasis  and  exullation.  After  the  fa- 
tigue of  fii'e  nights'  debate,  and  his  own  great  effort,  he  was  hardly  able 
m  snpport  himself  when  he  rose  to  return  home;  but  he  was  conducted 
to  his  carriage  by  his  friends,  who  seemed  to  he  congratulating  him  on 
his  share  of  the  great  triumph  which  had  been  achieved. 

On  reaching  Palace  Yard,  the  circumstance  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
letter  to  his  brother  was  very  striking— (hat  the  mob  had  entirely  dis- 
persed,— their  patriotism  being  cooled  by  a  long  drizzling  October  night; 
and  although  il  was  now  broad  day,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  except 
the  rolling  of  the  carriages  of  the  peers,  who,  whether  Reformers  or 
Conservatives,  passed  along  Parliament  Street  as  quietly  as  if  they  had 
come  from  disposing  of  a  Road  Bill. 

But  although  the  rejection  of  this  gigantic  measure  by  the  Lords  had 
been  anticipated, — when  the  event  was  certainly  known,  it  created  deep 
disappointment,  and  riots  took  place  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  provinces,  which  threw  much  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  Reform. 
Lord  Eldon  describes  these  riots  with  some  exaggeration  (which 
was  very  natural)  in  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter.  Lady 
Frances : — 

"Oct.  13, 1831. 

"  Our  day  here  yesterday  was  tremendously  alarming.  Very  forlu- 
nately  for  me,  the  immense  mob  of  Reformers  {hardly  a  decenHooking 
man  among  them)  proceeded  first  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  and  set 
about  the  work  of  destruction.  This,  after  some  time,  b  o  ghl  to  Ih  3 
end  of  Piccadilly  some  hundreds  of  the  police  in  a  body;  nd  the  Blues 
coming  up  from  the  lev^e,  the  appearance  of  this  large  body  of  fo  ce 
was  a  complete  protection  to  me,  dissipating  the  multitude  that  e  e  a 
little  higher  up  Piccadilly.  They  had  also  probably  h  a  I  tl  at  he 
soldiers  had  behaved  with  great  firmness  in  or  near  St.  Jan  e  s  Squa  e 
The  civd  power  being  on  the  alert,  and  the  military  being  known  to  be 
ready,  the  night  was  passed  most  unexpectedly  quiet  hereabouts;  and 
now  I  think  we  have  nothing  to  dread.  Londonderry  has  been  very 
seriously  hurt.  We  liear  that  the  mob  {but  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
truth  of  it)  handed  in  effigj  the  Duke  of  WelUngton**  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Tyburn  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  house,  Lord  Bris- 
tol's, &c.  &c  ,  and  ail  other  an li -reforming  lords,  have  beea  visited,  and 
left  without  glass  in  iheir  wmdows.  All  the  shops  in  town  were  shut 
yesterday.  The  accounts  fiom  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other 
places  are  very  uncomfortable.  I  heard  last  night  that  the  King  was 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  people  on  the  outside  of  St.  James's. 
As  to  myself  and  my  house,  as  we  have  escaped  the  first  night,  I  have 
no  apprehensions  at  all  now — none.    Some  friends  very  usefully  spread 

■  Happily  the  rumour  of  this  atrocity  was  quite  unfounded.  Too  discreditable 
was  it  that  some  ofliis  Grace's  wmdows  were  actually  broken,  of  which  we  have 
a  mortifying  memento  in  iron  blinds  still  presenting  themselves  to  view  ai  Apa- 
ley  House, — when  low  and  high  are  all,  with  equal  fervour  and  unanimity,  eager 
to  evince  their  gratitude  to  the  Hero  of  Waterloo. 
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a  report  (not  true,  fiowever)  that  there  was  a  large  armeJ  force  sla- 
lioned  in  my  house." 

During  the  short  parliamentary  recess  which  followed,  Lord  Eldon 
paid  a  visit  to  Encotnbe.  Of  his  supposed  perils  on  his  journey,  anci 
while  residiiiff  there,  we  have  an  account  in  ihe  folloi 


letters  from  him  to  his  brother:  "I  stopped  to  change  tq  jg  jggj  -i 
horses  at  Poole;  and  I  was  glad  when  that  change  L        '      '  '■> 

was  over,  because  people  were  collecting  a  little  ahout  the  door  of  the 
inn  and  the  carriage.  However,  (he  change  of  horses  was  soon  effected, 
and  I  was  driven  off  without  disturbance."  .  .  .  "The  contest  in  this 
county  is  a  matter  of  great  public  consequence,*  both  as  it  shows  great 
reaction  of  opinion  here  touching  reform,  and  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  almost  every  where,  if  gentlemen  would  act  as  if  ihey  were 
not  in  a  sound  sleep."  .  .  .  '■  I  don't  like  my  correspond-  ro,;.r  34-1 
ent  Ignis;  when  1  recollect  that  I  have  repeatedly,  when  L  •  'J 
in  London,  communications  that  my  house  and  buildings  here  should 
be  burnt  to  the  ground,  I  own  thai  I  do  not  think  the  threats,  even  of 
the  lowest  of  the  low,  other  than  extremely  alarming;  and,  ss  welt  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  handwriting  of  the  correspondent  of  several  momha 
ago  being  the  same  as  that  of  ray  present  correspondent  I  cannot  bnng 
njself  o  think  that  the  letter  of  my  correspondent  is  not  a  f^r  ground 
of  alar  .  •  .  "  The  thing  (hat  I  most  feel  to  be  danger-     tat       2  1 

ous  s  ll  e  formation  of  bodies  of  men  under  the  name  of    '^  -^ 

pol  cal  unions,  which  1  see  are  forming  in  London,  in  every  part  of 
Engli  I  and  in  Ireland — the  latter,  professedly,  lo  support  English  re- 
f  rm  as  ecessarily  leading  to  the  attainment  of  Irish  obiecta  as  well  as 
Lngl  si  objects.  As  to  these  political  unions,  I  am  confident  that  if 
]  arl  an  e  I  does  not  do  what  it  did  between  1789  and  1794,— put  them 
lo  n  by  Act  of  Parliament, — they  will  put  down  the  Parliament  itself. 
I  ha  e  seen  a  great  deal  of  mischief  going  forward  in  the  country;  but 
1,11  those  nslilutions  were  becoming  general,  and  till  the  Government, 
by  connivanco  and  apathy,  can  be  said  rather  lo  encourage  than  discou- 
rage them,  I  have  had  hopes  that  matters  might  get  right.  The  crisis 
is  formidable  because  of  those  unions." 

It  is  said  that  the  Poole  mob  really  had  meditated  an  expedition  into 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  with  a  view  of  an  assault  upon  Encombe,  but  thiil 
they  were  frustrated  by  a  worthy  Conservative  brickmaker  having  bored 
holes  in  the  holloms  of  canoes  which  were  to  carry  them  across  a  ferry ; 
and  Lord  Eldon,  unmolested  by  Ignis,  had  the  satisfaction  of  comforta- 
bly receiving  a  visit  from  his  old  friend  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, — 
when  Ihey  talked  over  iheir  former  exploits  in  constructing  Administra-  ■ 
tions,  and  expressed  a  cheering  hope  that,  upon  the  speedy  expulsion  of 
the  Whigs,  ihey  might  assist  in  bringing  into  office  men  who  not  only 
would  put  a  stop  to  further  innovation,  but  would  restore  the  Consiilu- 
tion  lo  the  stale  of  perfection  in  which  it  had  attracted  the  admiration  of 
all  truly  wise  men  before  the  dangerous  sway  of  such  Ministers  as 

•  The  Conservative  liail  bi-atcn  lbs  Keform  can.Uihie,  nfte.'  a  fifteen  dnys'  poll. 
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Canning  and  Peel. — These  bright  prospects,  however,  were  soon  over- 
clouded. The  Whigs,  after  a  violent  convDlaion,  actually  remained  in 
office  till  they  had  carried  the  Reforni  Bill,  and  had  been  supported  for 
two  years  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons.— What  was  more  galling  still,  when  they  were  for  a  short  lime 
actually  ejected.  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  C)umberland  were  never 
consulted  respecting  the  new  arrangement,  and  saw  principles  of  go- 
vernment propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  they  considered  little 
less  objectionable  than  those  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne. 

After  a  very  brief  repose.  Parliament  again  met  in  the  beginning  of 
December  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  question  of  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  Lord  Eldon  was  at  his  post,  and 
a  noble  lord  having  referred  with  some  regret  to  the  fate  of  the  rejected 
fD  r1  Reform  Bill,  he  observed,  that  "with  that  bill  their  lord- 
L  E*'-  -J  gliips  had  no  concern  at  present.  It  was  indeed,  he  said, 
an  irregularity  to  have  referred  to  it  at  all  in  this  iliscussion,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  There  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  bill  would  be  proposed  again:  if  it 
should,  the  House  would  be  bound  to  re-consider  it,  and  it  would  be  the 
duly  of  any  noble  lord  who,  on  such  re-consideration,  should  think  he 
had  mistaken  his  duty  in  opposing  it  before,  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  re- 
ference to  that  part  of  tlie  Speech  which  touched  upon  the  necessity  of 
punishing  the  violators  of  ihe  law,  he  must  mention  to  the  House  a  pub- 
lication which,  if  he  had  not  seen  thatil  was  left  unpunished,  he  could 
not  have  believed  endurable.  He  spoke  of  a  thing  called  the  'Black 
List.'  There  he  was  put  forward  as  receiving  54,000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  (axes,  and  his  elder  brother,  whom  this  accurate  list  described  as 
his  nephew,  was  represented  as  receiving  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year. 
The  noble  lords  who,  in  the  last  session,  had  voted  against  the  Reform 
Bill  were  heid  up  in  this  paper  as  receiving  millions  of  money  among 
them  otit  of  the  taxes.  He  felt  it  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  some  of  the 
Reformers  were  included  in  the  same  list.  As  he  understood  that  many 
thousand  copies  of  this  pubhcation  had  been  sold,  he  must  think  it  mat- 
ter of  just  complaint  that  some  means  had  not  been  taken  to  stay  the 
circulation  of  such  falsehoods." 

Earl  Grey  excused  the  forbearance  of  the  Government  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  question  were  too  stupidly  false,  too 
extravagantly  absurd,  to  influence  any  honest  or  intelligent  man  in  the 
community;"t — and  surely  any  credulous  persons  who  believed  such 
an  extravagant  mis-st:ileraent  of  ministerial  gains,  would  only  have  be- 
lieved  it  the  more,  had  Ministers  attempted  to  contradict  it  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  criminal  law. 

But  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  all  such  proceedings, 
he  most  conscientiously  entertained  and  unflinchingly  expressed  ihtt 
same  sentiments  which  induced  him  in  the  year  179'i  to  cause  a  gen- 
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ileman  to  be  seiifeneed  to  ilie  pillory  for  woiils  overheard  after  dinner 
in  a  coffee-hoHse,  and  in  1794  to  convert  speeches  for  pariiaraeniary  re- 
form into  overt  acts  of  high  treason.     He  now  wrote, — 

"  Lord  Grey  said  last  night,  that  he  has  no  further  mea-  ^^  - 

sates  to  propose  about  the  Unions ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  L'^*^''-  ^"' J 
how  lie  should,  having  been  once  hiniself  at  the  head  of  a  political  asso- 
ciation, which  was,  in  fact,  a  political  union," 

Allhoijgh  he  stood  almost  alone  as  an  expounder  of  such  anliquated 
notions,  in  resisting  the  Reform  Bill  he  co-operated  with  a  very  nu- 
merous, enlightened,  and  iodepeiident  portion  of  the  commuuiiy;  and 
his  opposition  to  it  will  never  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  posierily, 
even  if  all  his  apprehensions  respecting  its  fatal  consequences  should 
happily  prove  groundless. 

In  defereuce  to  the  peers  who,  after  readily  disfranchising  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Irish  fony-shilling  freeholders,  had  ^j-.  ^ 

expressed  a  sacred  regard  for  the  righls  of  (he  most  L^^c.  i^,  1«.J1.J 
corrupt  portion  of  the  old  English  constituencies,  the  third  bill  on  this 
subject,  now  introduced, enacted  "that  the  heredilary  franchise  oi free- 
men in  corporations  to  vole  for  members  of  Parliament  should  be  pre- 
served, without  regard  to  their  substance  or  situation  in  life;" — but  Lord 
Eldon  was  in  no  degree  mollified,  and  next  day  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Siowell:— 

"December  13. 

"At  present  I  can  make  no  other  observation  upon  it,  except  thai 
Ministers,  who,  at  ihe  end  of  the  recess,  have  been  obliged  to  confess 
that  ihey  were,  before  that  recess,  pressing  for  the  passing  of  a  bill  of 
ihe  utmost  importance,  upon  imperfect  inlbrmation  as  lo  so  many  things 
which  required  that  they  should  have  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
information, — that  such  Minislers  deserve  impeachment."* 

While  this  Reform  Bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Lords  were  much  occupied  vcilh  discussing  a  measure  for  the  com- 
iiiuladon  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  which  has  worked  very  beneficialiy  by  at 
hist  entirely  extinguishing  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord  in 
that  unhappy  country.  But  Lord  Eldon  was  for  adhering  lo  the  old 
system  of  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  although  the  occupier  of  the  land 
«  ho  was  to  pay  ihem  was  generally  a  Roman  Caiho-  ,-„  ^ 

lie,  and  the  receiver  a  Protestant  clergyman— often  Lt'EB.^d,  i»d^.j 
without  any  congregation.  He  thus  wrote  upon  the  subject  to  his 
brother: — "The  Irish  lilhes  are  matters  infinitely  difficult  to  manage; 

"  Some  of  Lord  Eldon's  letters,  without  news  or  incident  for  biography,  ore,  lo 
my  own  taste,  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
itia,  he  being  himself  above  eighty,  addresses  Lord  Stowe  11,  verging  on  ninety: 

"  Dear  Brother, — 1  trouble  you  vrilh  this,  to  wish  you  on  Nevr  Year's  Day  all 
Ihe  health  and  hajiplness  that  a  brother's  affeclion  can  possibly  lead  him  to  wish 
you  may  enjoy.     God  bless  you,  is  my  anxious,  heart-felt  wish  and  prayer. 

"  You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  shortly,  as  to  my  intended  movements 
from  hence.    Beautiful  weather  here. 

"YourS;  most  airectionately  yours, 

"  New  Year's  Day."  "  Eldok. 
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and,  from  all  I  can  learn,  ihe  day  is  approaching,  and  fast  approaching, 
when  laws  of  all  sorls  in  that  country  will  give  way  to  force  and  arras." 
n,  a   loom  In  the  House  of  I-orda  he  said,  that  "when  a  mea- 

[Maroh  8,  lb-6i.]  ^^^^  ^^g  brought  forward  which  went  directly  to 
the  aniiihiblion  of  Chiirch  properly,  and  when  ihey  were  not  even  told 
by  those  who  brought  such  a  measure  forward  what  they  would  sub- 
stitute for  that  property,  he  was  very  much  disappointed  not  to  see  a 
single  member  of  the  Bight  Eeverend  Bench  rise  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  Church  now  ho  vitally  at  stake,  and  to  protest  against  a  measure 
of  such  a  description  as  the  present.  There  was  no  argument  which 
applied  to  the  extinction  of  Church  properly  in  Ireland,  but  what  was 
equally  cogent  against  Church  properly  in  England.  He  thanked  his 
Oo<J,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  amongst  either  the  ecclesiastical 
or  the  lay  supporters  of  this  motion.  He  would  not  give  his  assent — 
his  opposition,  he  saw,  would  be  useless — to  a  measure  which  went  lo 
deprive  the  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  of 
that  which  constituted  their  entire  support,  and  lo  which  they  bad  as 
much  right  as  there  existed  to  any  lay  property  in  any  part  of  England. 
It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  what  would  take  place  in  Ire- 
land in  this  instance  would  not  be  sure  afterwards  to  take  place  in 
England  also."* 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Eldon's  rebuke  to  the  Bishops,  the  Commu- 
tation Bill  for  Ireland  passed  quietly,  and,  as  he  foretold,  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  similar  measure  in  England— which  has  not  only  added 
to  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  but  which  has  eonttibuled  lo  the  presenl 
extended  popularity  and  usefulness  of  ihe  Established  Church. 

Lord  Eldon  was  now  much  irritated  by  a  conversation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  his  name,  as  he  ihoughl,  had  been  wanlonlv 
and  invidiously  introduced.  A  motion  having  been  made  respecting  the 
alleged  accumulation  by  Lord  Plunkett,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  of 
places  and  reversions  on  his  own  relations,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  his  de- 
fence, referred  to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  six  legal  offices  of  profit  were  held  by  Lord 
Eldon's  son,  the  Honourable  W.  H.  J.  Scott;— adding  that,  "if  there 
had  been  six  sons,  thirty-six  offices  would  have  been  distributed  among 
them ;  and  that,  with  such  a  record  open  for  inspection,  it  was  wonderful 
that  any  member  should  reserve  his  virtuous  indignation  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland."  As  soon  as  Lord  Eldon  heard  of  ibis  attack, 
he  formed  the  resolution,  which  he  thus  announces  to  Lord  Stowell: — 

"SthMarcli. 

"  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Rice,  justifying  Lord  Plunketl's  ap- 
pointments for  the  benefit  of  the  PUmkeit  family—and  justifying  him 
by  the  example  of  Lord  Eldon's  conduct  in  giving  olfices  to  his  son. 
Neither  I,  nor  any  friend  of  mine,  had  any  notice  of  that  gentleman's 
inlent  to  say  one  word  relative  to  me  and  my  son. 
'  lOHansard,  3d  series,  1363. 
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"I  am  going  down  lo  the  House  of  Lords,  ihough  very  ill  able  so  lo 
do,  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  upon  the  subject — and, 
though  this  sort  of  business  is  veiy  unpleasant,  I  hare  no  doubt  thai 
when  my  explanation  is  made  I  shall  be  very  triumphant." 

He  hurried  lo  the  House  and  gave  his  notice,  saying,  that  "  he  had 
no  other  object  but  lo  set  himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men, to  whom  he  would  leave  lo  decide  whether  his  conduct,  while  he 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor,  had  been  right  or  wrong  ?  He  had  dis- 
charged  his  duty,  invariably,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he  would 
allow  no  man,  unanswered,  to  arraign  him."* 

According  lo  Hansard,  Lord  Eldon  delivered  a  very  indifferent  speech 
— making  many  proteataiions  of  disinterestedness  -^  tqo,, 

—relating  again  how  the  Great  Seal  had  been  forced  L*''^'"^"  '-■'•  ^^^f^-J 
upon  him — and  asserting  that  he  had  conferred  ihe  offices  on  his  son 
only  11  obedience  to  the  repealed  commands  tf  the  King,  and  lo  show 
his  respect  lor  the  trown  —the  value  of  them  all  btmg  very  incon- 
i-iderd  le  t  But  he  ippears  to  hive  been  ii  li^i  icily  heard  by  the  re- 
porieis  and  we  haie  from  himself  the  following  'titibldctory  account 
of  ll  e  result  — 

March  13th,  1839. 

"  The  bubint  s  of  hsi  nghl  went  off  very  well  My  voice  is  too 
weak  lo  !  i\e  any  thing  ll  at  proceeds,  from  it  well  reported. 

"  PubliLations  here  wicked  <ind  d  ah  lical  hue  represenled  W.  H. 
J.  as  rccenmg  under  a  pafent  in  bankioplcj  12  000/.  a-year.  I 
proied  t)  the  Hi  use  that  unlsr  tl  at  palent  he  did  not  receive  one 
larthing- 

"  I  proved  to  the  House  al«o  that  instead  of  greed  ly  laying  hands 
on  all  souicesof  income  in  the  office  Ibid  out  of  my  own  pocket,  sup- 
plied in  ease  of  the  suitors  siUy  two  thousand  pounds  J  I  think  I  can 
assure  j  ou  that  all  side^  of  the  House  were  very  well  salislied.  Even 
many  who,  for  various  reasons,  wished  me  lo  withdraw  my  iDlenlion 
of  moving,  came  to  me  after  I  had  done,  expressing  their  delight  that  I 
had  refused  to  attend  to  those  wishes.  The  Chancellor  staled,  that  I 
had  acted  in  my  communications  with  hira  with  perfect  liberality,  and 
ihat  W.  H.  J.,  in  the  office  that  connected  him  with  the  Chancellor,  had 
conducted  himself  entirely  lo  his  satisfaction." 

He  sometimes  raised  an  ungrounded  suspicion  hy  his  professions, 
but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  made  any  unfair 
profit  himself,  or  that  he  ever  improperly  conferred  any  offices  on  his 
l',i(ni!y.§ 

When  the  new  Reform  Bill  had  nearly  run  lis  course  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  all  other  topics  were  forgotten  in  the  speculations 

*  10  Hansari),  3d  series,  1268.  f  11  Hansard,  3d  series,  94, 

t  I  do  not  understand  how  this  is  made  up,  except  hy  his  contributions  to  Ihe 

salary  of  the  Vice  Chancellor ;  but,  on  such  occasions,  he  did  not  consider  himself 

bound  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  Cocker. 

5  There  eould  not  possibly  have  been  a  better  appointment  than  when  he  made 

Mr.  Farrer — connected  with  hLnl  by  marriage—a  Master  in  Chancery. 
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as  to  ils  reception  by  the  Peers.  Lord  Eldon  wrote  to  his  brother:— 
'■  II  seems  lo  me  now  too  clear  that  the  opponents  to  the  Reform  Bill 
will  split  upon  the  question  about  reading  the  bill  a  second  time,  or  re- 
jectins  it  upon  the  second  reading.  If  ihey  do,*  I  fear  the  bill  wdl  pass. 
1  3tlr».ute  much  to  affright,  and  fear  of  mobs.  I  don't  wonder  that  there 
should  be  such  affright  and  fear.  The  numerous  moat  violent  snd  fu- 
rious mmacing  letters  which  I  receive  are  enough  to  affright  persons 
less  accustomed  than  I  am  to  receive  them.  I  am  myself  sure,  that 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  rejecting  the  bdl 
will  ultimately  suffer  much  more  by  passing  it— the  Bishops  pariicu- 

*  On  the  26th  of  March  the  bill  was  broBght  from  the  Commons. 
Lord  Eldon  was  observed  to  eye  the  scene  with  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, denoting  a  foreboding  heart,— but  he  did  not  lake  any  share  in 
the  brief  discussion  which  preceded  its  being  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  9tb  of  April.t  In  this  inter- 
va!  he  made  a  tour  for  the  benefit  of  his  heallii,  that  he  might  be 
strenelhened  for  the  fatigues  which  were  before  him. 

Speakinff  on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  he 
said  "  that,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  public  life,  he  had 
[Ap.13,1832.]  j^g^gj.  guffered  such  deep  pain  as  on  seeing  the  House  of 
Commons  come  to  the  bar  of  ihatHouse  with  the  bill  now  upon  their  lord- 
=hiDs'  table  Looking  al  thai  body  as  representing  the  eonsiiiuency  ot  the 
country-the  light  in  which  all  great  constiiulional  authorities  held  that 
ihev  oiiffhl  to  be  viewed— he  could  not  but  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation 
in  recollecting  the  p/ed^M  nndei- which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to 
be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Al  the  lime  of  the  Revolution  ol 
1688,  when  the  Convention  came  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  best  rights  of  the  subject  were  secured,  they  set  oul  by  a 
declaration,  affirming  that  they  were  not  delegates  from  this  place  or 
from  that  place,  but,  clothing  themselves  with  a  character  more  ele- 
vated and  a  higher  duty,  ihey  declared  that  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Commons  of  England.  To  convert  a  member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  into  the  mere  representative  of  the  parliciiiar 
olace  for  whioh  he  was  retu  ned  instead  of  the  representaUve  of  the 
whole  of  the  Commons  of  E  glan  1  vas  a  pe  e  s  on  of  one  of  the  best 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  f  1  e  e  vc  n  e  nbers  of  the  other 
House  who  would  indeed  s.  b  o  he  de«  a  1  on  of  being  called  to 
account  by  their  particular  con  ents  vas  I  I  me  to  lake  mea- 
sures to  prevent  such  men  f  om  co  ng  o  s  n  Parhament.-He 
had  heard  much  of  an  eserc  se  of  le  oy  1  p  e  oga  e,  by  which  the 
passing  of  this  bill  was  to  be  secured.  He  did  not  deny  the  r.ght  of 
tlie  Sovereign  lo  the  free  exercise  of  that  prerogative.     He  would  ad- 

•  i  a  <<  Allow  it  to  be  read  a  second  time."  And  I  tbmk  he  was  right.  Tha 
onponeiils  of  the  bill  would  have  had  a  better  chance  by  throwing  it  out  again  on 
tip  second  reading,  than  trying  to  strangle  it  m  the  committee. 

1 11  Hansard,  3d  series,  858-870. 
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mil  ihiit,  al  the  next  Recorder's  report  of  persons  condemned  at  ilie 
Old  Bailey,  (he  Sovereign  posaessed  not  only  ihe  right  to  grant  a  free 
pardon  to  any  number  of  such  convicts,  bul  to  make  peers  of  iliem  if 
he  pleased.  At  the  same  lime,  he  contended,  that  no  censure  would 
be  too  severe,  no  p\inishment  too  great,  fur  any  Minisier  who  should 
advise  his  Sovereign  to  destroy  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  an  enormous  crea- 
tion of  new  peers.  It  bad  been  proposed  by  some  of  those  who  wished 
to  set  aside  the  Constitution  as  it  existed,  that  writs  should  be  issued  by 
the  Sovereign  to  new  boroughs  and  great  towns,  and  that  the  writs 
which  had  been  usually  issued  should  be  withheld  from  others ;  and  he 
would  say  without  hesitation,  that,  if  the  advice  given  by  one  of  the  news- 
papers to  swamp  that  House  with  a  number  of  new  peers  was  adopted 
by  the  Minister,  he  would  not  pursue  a  course  less  unconsiilutional  ihsti 
if  he  wiis  to  advise  the  King  to  esercise  Ills  prerogative  wiili  respect  lo 
the  writs  in  the  mtniiier  he  had  slated.  Borough  properly  was  a  species 
of  property  which  had  been  Itnown  in  this  country  for  centuries;  it  had 
been  over  and  over  again  made  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  they  might  as  well  extinguish  the  right  of 
private  individuals  to  their  advowsons,  as  their  right  to  exercise  the 
privileges  which  ihey  derived  from  the  possession  of  burgaye  tenures. 
— He  could  not  separate  from  this  bill  the  two  bills  for  amending  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  Scodand  and  Ireland.  If  he  had  those 
bills  with  him,  be  could  demonsiraie  to  the  conviction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  that  the  Seoteh  bill  would  create  a  perfect  revolution  in  Spothnd, 
and  that  the  Irish  bill  would  destroy  al!  those  bulwarks  which  were 
essential  lo  the  safety  of  die  Protestant  Eelablishment  in  Ireland. — He 
maintained  that,  during  all  these  discussions,  the  name  of  the  King  had 
been  shamefully  and  iin  constitution  ally  used.  The  Sovereign  was  con- 
stitutionally advised  to  recommend  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to 
his  Parliament;  but  he  was  not  constitutionally  advised  when  he  was 
brought  forward,  almost  personally,  lo  say  that  he  was  determined  to 
have  it  carried  into  law.  For  the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  orders  of  society, — for  all  of  whom,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  last,  he  considered  himself  a  trustee, — he  was  determined,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  that  Constitution  under 
which  ihey  bad  been  born  and  spent  their  lives,  which  had  rendered 
them  happier  than  any  other  people  on  God's  earth,  and  which  had 
given  to  iheir  country  a  lustre  and  a  glory  that  did  not  belong  to  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,"* 

After  an  admirable  reply  from  Earl  Grey,  which  was  not  concluded 
till  after  six  in  the  raornins,  the  House  divided.  During  diis  ceremony 
intense  ansiely  prevailed,  lor  it  was  uncertain  which  side  would  have  the 
majority, — and  the  excitement  did  not  subside  when  it  was  announced 
that,  of  the  peers  present,  there  were  128  cowxeNT  and  126  kot  con- 
tent. Proxies  were  then  called,  and  Lord  Eldon  gave  a  tremulous 
and  desponding  Nol  Content  for  Lord  Stowell,  as,  before  his  name 

•  i3  Hansard,  3d  series,  3!)0. 
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wfis  called,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  proxies  increased  the  ma- 
jorily  from  two  to  nine.* 

I  was  again  present  at  this  division.  The  -victory  was  borne  with 
great  moderation  by  the  Reformers  within  the  Iloiiae ;  but  a  very  different 
spectacle  presented  itself  in  Palace  Yard  from  what  had  been  witiieased 
iliere  in  the  dawn  of  the  8ih  of  October  preceding.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful spring  morning,  and  the  sun,  already  high  above  the  horizon,  shone 
upon  immense  masses  who  had  all  night  been  inquiring  news  aa  10  the 
different  speakers  in  the  House,  and  the  probable  result.  When  the 
event  was  known,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamaiions.  How- 
ever, ihey  were  all  in  good  humour;  and  whde  Lord  Grey  was  rap- 
turously cheered,  I  saw  Lord  Eldon  led  10  his  carriage,  and  drive  off, 
looking  more  dead  than  alive,  but  without  receiving  insult  or  annoyance. 

The  committee  on  the  bill  aiood  for  the  7th  of  May,  and  then  the 
real  opinion  of  the  peers  was  disclosed.  Lord  Lyndhurst  having  moved 
that  the  clause  disfranchising  the  rotten  borougiia  enumerated  in  sche- 
dule A,  which  was  ihe  essence  of  the  measure,  should  be  postponed, 
his  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  151  to  116.  This  indiscreet 
display  of  undisguised  hostility  brought  on  the  most  memorable  crisis 
in  our  constitutional  history  since  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
were  placed  upon  the  throne.f  Ministers  were  now  furnished  with  a 
plausible  ground  for  proposing  a  creation  of  peers,  as  this  was  the  only 
mode  of  controlling  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  the  nation  demanded,  seemingly  could  not  be 
carried  by  other  means, 

The  conduct  of  William  IV.  on  this  occasion  ought  to  make  his 
memory  respected.  He  still  behaved  with  entire  good  faith  to  his 
Ministers.  Although  he  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  had  warned  them  thai  he  only  wished  to  "see  it  carried  by  con- 
stitutional means.  Now,  he  very  reasonably  observed,  that  "he  did 
not  consider  a  large  creation  of  peers,  to  overpower  the  recorded  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  pendiag  measure,  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  the  attempt  might  fail  by  giving 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  peerage;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would  establish 
a  dangerous  preeetlpnt,  which  would  soon  be  the  ruin  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  utterly  npset  the  balance  of  the  Constitution." 

Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  had  no  course  to  take  but  to  resign ;  for 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  see  their 
measure  mutilated  and  destroyed  by  its  adversaries.  Their  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  for  some  days  it  was  thought  that  a  Government 
might  be  formed  by  a  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  who,  although 
of  opinion  that  our  representative  system  was  absolutely  perfect,  sud- 
denly professed  themselves  ready  to  remodel  the  existing  bill,  and  to 
grant  3  large  measure  of  reform.     This  proceeding,  however,  not  only 

•  5G  to  49  r  so  that  the  numliers  were  184  to  175.     13  Hansard,  3d  serie?,  454. 

t  If  the  till  had  ionS  Jlde  been  allowed  to  go  into  committee,  with  a  view  to 
considering  its  different  clauses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  been 
considerably  modified,  in  ipite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government. 
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drew  forth  a  dangerous  burst  of  public  indignation,  but  was  not  satisfac- 
lory  to  Lord  Eldoii  and  many  of  tbe  high  Tories,  who  thought  that  all 
change  in  the  represenialion  shoidd  still  be  resisted, — who  coneidered 
ihe  modified  reform  equally  destru(;live  wilh  the  plan  in  its  original  ex- 
travagance,—and  who  declared  that  the  Whigs  ought  in  no  degree  to 
be  relieved  from  the  awful  responsibility  they  had  incurred.  The  new 
Government,  therefore,  could  not  proceed,  and,  without  ever  having 
been  formally  installed,  it  fell  to  pieces,  after  having  existed  about  eighi- 
and-forty  hours.  The  King  was  driven  lo  recall  bis  old  servants  on 
their  own  terms,  and  he  gave  a  written  promise  to  create  the  requisite 
number  of  peers — an  operation  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  not  prodnce 
permanent  inconvenience,  as  there  was  an  intention  to  call  up  by  writ 
the  eldest  sous  of  existing  peers,  and  lo  select  a  considerable  number 
of  childless  old  gentlemen,  of  respectable  birth  and  character,  whose 
titles  would  die  with  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  thai,  if  Lord  Eldon  and  the  party  who  sup- 
ported him  had  persevered  in  iheir  fierce  resistance  lo  the  Reform  Bill, 
this  most  hazardous  experiment  would  have  been  made ;  but  we  were 
"saved  from  it  by  the  address  of  the  King,  and  the  moderation  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Conservatives.  His  Majesty  caused  a  letter  to  be  wrillen 
to  them,  plainly  stating  tbe  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, — disclosing 
the  promise  he  had  given, — and  recommending  that,  to  obviate  ihe  ne- 
cessity for  carrying  it  into  execution,  they  should  absent  themselves  from 
the  House  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  bill.  Lord  Eldon,  before 
the  crisis  was  over,  had  zealously  argued  that "  although  the  existence 
of  the  King's  prerogative  to  create  peers  could  not  be  questioned,  the 
House  might  question  the  fitness  of  its  exercise  on  any  particular  oc- 
casion,"— and  had  protested  against  the  application  of  it  for  the  purpose 
now  threatened,  as  being  "at  once  injurious  to  the  people,  and  perilous 
to  the  crown  ;"*  but  when  he  saw  tliat  the  threat,  if  necessary,  really 
would  be  carried  into  execution,  and  calmly  surveyed  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  nation  was  placed,  he  prudently  judged  that  the  less  evil 
would  be  to  suffer  the  bill  lo  pass  without  further  opposition,  as  thereby 
the  fate  of  the  peerage  might  be  postponed,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Con- 
Btilution  might  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  absented  himself  from  the 
House  till  the  English  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  nor  did  he  join  in  any 
of  the  protests  against  it;  and  much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  like  bills 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  offered  ihem  no  opposition. t 

A  deep  debt  of  gralilude  is  due  lo  those  who  thus  sacrificed  inclina- 
tion to  a  sense  of  duty.  Had  they  obstinately  forced  on  a  violent  crea- 
tion of  peers,  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  Reform  Bill 
would  have  been  carried,  or  an  immediate  public  cdnvulsion  would 
have  been  avoided,  while  no  one  can  deny  that  a  dangerous  wound 

*■  13  Hansard,  3d  series,  1097. 

f  The  English  Reform  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  tLe  House  nn 
the  4th  of  June;  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  on  the  I3lh  of  July;  and  Ihe  Irish  Re- 
form Bill  on  the  3Dth  of  July. 
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would  have  been  inflicied  on  ihe  Constilutioti.*  We  elionld  have  been 
still  more  obliged  to  these  conscientious  men,  if,  parlicipaiiiig  in  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  they  had  in  due  season  been  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  reform;  and,  by  spontaneous  compliance  with  measures 
for  adaptiiig  our  representative  system  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
I  he  nation,  they  had  prevented  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  which 
they  afterwards  assisted  to  remove.  But  we  who  co-operated  in  the 
revolution  by  which  power  was  transferred  in  this  country  from  an 
oligarchy  to  the  middle  classes,  should  regard  with  sincere  respect  the 
sentiments  of  tho,se  who  opposed  it, — bearing  in  mind  that,  while  the 
prophecies  of  the  sudden  ruin  it  was  to  bring  upon  the  state  have  for- 
tunately proved  fallacious,  there  has  been  a  considerable  shoncoming 
in  the  benefits  it  was  expected  to  confer,  and  that,  if  the  nation  has  got 
rid  of  the  scandal  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  reproach  of  great  cities  un- 
represented, a  very  serious  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  into  Parliament  young  men  of  promising  talents,  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen  the  best  filled  to  serve  the  Crown; — while,  wiih 
splendid  exceptions,  ihe  representatives  of  the  newly  enfranchised  con- 
j^tiluencies  have  not  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  either  for  eloquence  or  ihe  effective  despatch  of  parliament- 
ary business.  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  corruption  at  elections 
lias  been  in  no  degree  repressed. 

During  the  present  session,  Lord  Eldon  was  likewise  called  upon  to 
resist  changes,  which  he  considered  very  dangerous,  in  the  criminal  law, 
in  the  law  of  real  property,  and  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. He  once  more,  but  now  ineffectually,  opposed  bills  to  lake  away 
the  punishment  of  death  from  the  ofl'ence  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
and  of  horse-stealing — when  he  reiterated  his  arguments  upon  the  salu- 
riituK  a""  1  ^"^y  tendency  on  the  dread  of  a  capital  sentence,  even  where 
>-  ■-*  it  is  not  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  danger  to  propertj'  from  a 

sudden  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  code.t 

The  Real  Properly  Commissioners  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
with  incessant  labour,  and  wiih  the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  prepared  a  bill  whereby,  for  the  tedious,  harass- 
ing, expensive,  and  perilous  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  by  means  of 
li'-iiiious  actions  in  the  Conrl  of  Common  Pleas,  was  substituted  a 
simple  deed,  to  be  eseculed  by  the  parties  interested, — a  bill  allowing  a 
hmther  of  the  half-blood  of  the  purchaser  of  an  estate  to  succeed  to  it, 
rather  than  a  distant  collateral  relation, — a  bill  lo  simplify  conveyances, 

"  See  Lord  Brougham's  "  Political  Philosophy,"  part  iii.  p.  3I}7,  where  the 
rohle  author  expresses  a  douht  whether — although  a  list  of  eighty  new  creations 
had  actually  been  made  out,  "upon  the  principTes  of  making  the  least  possible 
permanent  addition  to  our-  House  and  to  the  aristocracy,  iiy  calling  Hp  peers'  eH- 
est  sons;  by  choosing  men  without  any  families;  by  taking  Scotch  and  Irish 
pears," — Lord  Grey  and  hia  colleagues,  if  the  Conservative  peers  had  persisted 
in  opposing  the  bill,  would  not  rather  have  allowed  it  to  be  lost  than  resort  to 
such  a  violent  measure.    But  I  conress  it  seems  to  me  that  they  had  gone  too  far 

t  13  Hansard,  3d  series,  937. 
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and  to  clear  titles  by  regulating  the  law  of  dower,— and  a  bill  giving 
uniformly  an  indefeasible  tide  to  land  by  an  adverse  iiossession  of 
twenty  years,  whereas  the  period  of  prescription  before  was  in  some 
cases  five  j'ears,  and  in  some  cases  might  be  exiended  io  five  hun- 
dred. These  bills  were  introduced  this  session  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  gendeman  who  was  at  ihe  head  of  the  Commission.*  Here 
ihey  were  received  with  general  applause,  and  they  seemed  likely  to 
pass  quietly  through  the  House  of  Lords.  But  when  ihey  stood  for  a 
second  reading  there,  "the  Eacl  of  Eldon  said,  he  wished  rju^^,  gQ  i 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  '- 
woolsack  to  the  bills  at  present  in  progress  through  Parliament  for 
making  essential  changes  in  the  law  of  real  property,  and  to  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  espedient  to  refrain  from  proceeding  any  fnr(heT 
Willi  the  bills  in  the  present  session.  The  bills  proposed  to  make  most 
extensive  and  essential  changes  in  the  law.  Tliey  were  founded  on  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Law  of  Heal  Property,  but  recol- 
lecting what  these  Reports  were,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  altera- 
tions, he  thought  that  time  ought  to  be  given  to  consider  the  subject  till 
the  next  session ;  and  liis  advice  would  be  to  every  proprietor  of  land,  in 
Parliament,  to  lake  home  with  him  an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  able.so- 
licitor,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  to  become  of  his  property  under 
the  provisions  of  these  bills,  if  they  should  pass  into  laws."t 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  deference  to  such  high  authority,  very  pro- 
perly agreed  that  the  bills  should  stand  over,  but  they  passed  in  a  subse- 
quent session  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word  being  made  in  any 
of  them  in  either  House  of  ParUament; — and  I  believe,  that  if  Lord 
Eldon  were  now  alive,  he  would  admit  that  Ihey  have  operated  bene- 
ficially4 

*  Mr.  Campbel],  then  M.  P.  for  Stafford. 

f  Against  the  "  Limitation  of  Actions  Bill,"  that  moat  salutary  statute,  which 
swept  away  between  filly  and  sisty  species  of  actions,  his  argument  resolved 
itself  into  the  lamentation  "that  professional  men,  if  these  measures  were  car- 
ried, would  have  to  begin  their  legal  studies  over  again."  2  Townsend,  463. 
That  statute  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare.  But  my  labour  waa  light  compared  to 
t!wt  of  my  friend  Mr.  P.  B.  Brodie,  who  prepared  the  statute  for  substituting  a 
Deed  in  the  place  of  "  Fines  and  Recoveries."  This  I  do  deliberately  pronounce 
to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the  hum^  mind.  The  very  learned 
and  acute  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  not  unreasonably 
pronounced  the  plan  impossible,  and  recommended  that  there  should  merely  be 
some  more  simple  forms  which  should  be  declared  to  have  the  same  operation  as 
Fines  and  Recoveries, — perpetuating  that  complicated  and  abstruse  and  most  ar- 
tificial head  of  learning.  But  Mr.  Brodie,  comprehensively  viewing  all  that  was 
before  done  by  Fines  and  Recoveries,  has  admirably  made  provision  for  the  same 
being  done  directly  by  Deed  between  parties, — without,  in  any  respect,  shaking 
the  secority  of  titles,  and  without  varying,  by  a  shade,  the  power  of  cutting  off 
entail  which  before  existed.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  be 
aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Landed  propri- 
etors who  now  re-settle  their  estates, — when  they  consider  the  enormous  expense 
and  vexation  from  whicli  they  are  rescued,  ought  to  exclaim,  "  Thanks  be  to  God 
and  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie  I" 

I  U  Hansard,  3d  series,  800.    Stat.  3  &  4  W.  4,  c.  74,  c.  106,  c.  105,  c.  37. 
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1  of  the  kst  rerormiiig 
irge  number  ol'  sinecure 
TArrf.  V-l-i  1S32  1  °^"'^^  '"  Chancery  and  to  simplify  some  of  the 
LAUQ.  /  10,  i»d^.j  proceedings  of  that  Court.  "The  Earl  of  Eldon 
lamented  that  such  a  bill  should  have  been  brought  forward  at  this  period 
of  (he  session.  He  could  not  agree  that  all  these  offices  were  sinecures, 
and  great  incouvenience  might  result  from  their  abolition  before  a  pro- 
per provision  was  made  for  the  performance  of  the  duties.  He  had  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  seven-and-twenly  years,  with  only  a 
very  short  interval,  and  he  had  been  practising  at  the  bar  of  ihe  Court 
for  many  years;  could  it,  then,  be  possible  for  that  which  was  called 
'  Chancery  Reform'  to  have  escaped  hia  attention,  and  that  of  his  many 
noble  and  learned  predecessors  1  and  tiieir  impression  certainly  wan,  that 
improveraenl  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  sudden  introduction  of  a  ready-formed  system,  but  by  propounding 
reforms  and  making  orders,  as  the  necessity  for  them  should  from  time 
to  time  arise."*  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  most  glaring  necessity  and 
of  repealed  warnings,  he  had  propounded  no  reforms — he  had  made  no 
orders  lo  correct  acknowledged  abuse;  and  the  feeling  on  this  occasion 
was  so  strong  against  him,  that  all  sides  supported  the  bill,  and  it  passed 
without  difficulty.  He  was  so  much  annoyed  by  such  defeats,  that  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Stowell; — 

"August,  1839. 

"  r  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  myself  lo  go  down  lo 
Parliament  again.  God  knows  I  have  strength  little  enough  left  to  be 
able  to  aflbtd  wasting  any  portion  of  it  in  an  attendance,  utterly,  abso- 
lutely, and  hopelessly  useless.  Uneasiness  of  mind,  produced  hy  ob- 
serving what  is  there  going  on,  and  how,  weighs  me  down  more  than 
I  can  endure,  and  I  rather  think  that  I  shall  not  again  think  of  enduring 
it." 

He  was  at  present  likewise  haunted  by  jhe  dread  of  "  Political 
Unions,"  which  he  prophesied  would  soon  "suppress  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords  too,  and  the  third  and  higher  branch 
of  the  legislature  into  the  bargain."!  He  particularly  reprobated  iheir 
doctrines  of  free  trade.  "The  Unionists,"  says  he,  "are,  it  seems,  una- 
nimous for  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  abused  and  misled  lower 
orders  are  all  for  this.  It  will  ruin  them.  Suppose  the  repeal  lowers 
rents  one-half — what  is  the  consequeoce  of  thai  1  The  landed  gentle- 
men can  neither  keep  one-half  of  the  number  of  servants  they  now 
keep,  nor  spend  one-half  of  what  they  now  spend  with  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers.  Of  course  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  must  lower 
the  wages,  one-half,  of  all  the  servants  and  workmen  they  employ,  or 
only  employ  one-half  of  them. — The  system  that  the  working  class 
iinls  are  now  pushing  must  ruin  themselves, "J  These  senti- 
e  probably  still  approved  by  manj';  and  it  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that,  when  tiiey  were  uttered,  Lord  Eldon  entertained  them  in 
common  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  independent  states- 
men of  this  country. 


CHAPTER  CCXI. 


Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  Lord 
£lldon  considered  so  disastrous,  he  had  the  misfortun< 
lose  his  second  son  William  Henry,  who  althougJi  dia- 
qual  fi  d  f  dj  appi  b  by  hia  sinecures,  had  much 

natu    1     le  m     h    I       h     f   h        aid,  "If  I  had  not  been 

Cha      11       W 11    m  H      y      gh 

Th    I  dp  d  h     in  1  n  1    ly,  undertook  a  journey 

lo  V       h  a   [  y    f  D    h  m   wh  eh  he  had  not  seen  for 

many  y  H     fi     d  h      h    d  q  tie  inn  at  Kusheyford. 

Bei  g  p         d      g  N  w       1  , 1  d.     Ay,  I  know  my  fellow- 

lownsmen  complain  of  my  not  coming  to  see  them;  but  how  can  I  pass 
that  bridge?"  He  referred  to  the  bridge  across  the  Tyue  looking  on 
the  house  where  "Bessy"  had  lived  with  her  parents,  and  from  which 
she  had  eloped  with  him. 

After  hia  return  to  Encombe  he  was  cheered  by  finding,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  to  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  heaitation,  Wil- 
liam IV.  had  agreed,  at  the  pressing  request  of  his  Ministers,!  that  there 

■  The  young  gentleman  had  likewise  a  considerable  share  of  dry  humour.  He 
once  told  me  that,  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commona,  lie  made  it  a  rule 
lo  be  always  present  at  the  division,  and  never  at  the  deiate ,-  adding,-^''!  re- 
gularly read  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  the  newspapers  next  morning,  and  it 
is  marvellons  that  I  uniformly  find  I  have  been  right  in  my  votes." 

While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  heard  a  noble  peer  relate 
the  following  anecdote,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  characters  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  hie  son  William  Henry,  "  They  were  walking  together  in  Piccadilly,  when 
a  gentleman  driving  past  them  in  a  small  cabriolet,  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a 
low  bow.  'Who  is  that,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  'who  treats  me  with  respect,  now 
thati  am  nobodyJ'  'Why,' said  William  Henry,'tbat  is  Sir  John  Campbell, 
the  Whig  Solicitor  General.'  'I  wonder  what  tbey  would  have  said  of  me,'  cried 
the  ex- Chancel  lor, '  if  I  had  driven  about  in  a  cabriolet  when  I  was  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral.' '  I  will  tell  YOU  what  they  would  have  said,  dear  father,'  replied  William 
Henry, '  they  would  have  said,  There  goes  the  greatest  latoyer  and  the  worst  vikip 
in  all  England.'"— Iji  Edition,  1847. 

1 1  happened  to  be  called  into  the  King's  closet  to  kiss  hands  and  to  be  knighted, 
on  my  ap|>ointment  as  Solicitor  General,  a  few  minutes  after  this  consent  was 
given  ,■  and  the  excited  state  in  which  I  found  them  has  since  been  explained  to 
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TDec  1832  1  ^^''^  ^^'^'  ^""^^  Conaervalive  returns,  and  pai ticiilarly 
L  '  ■  '  '-I  one  for  his  native  county.  Thus  he  gaily  and  gracefully 
cungraliilated  the  lady  of  llie  now  Member: — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bell, 

"The  heart  of  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-two  is  so  overjoyed  by 
ihe  intelligence  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  him,  that  he  is  quite 
lenovatetl  in  youth,  health,  and  spirits;  and  he  thinks  if  he  had  you  for 
Ms  partner,  he  could  go  down  a  country  dance,  as  \a  days  of  yore,  to 
the  tune  of  Bonny  Northumbfrland." 

The  opening  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  in  January  1833, 
when  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  though  a,  keen  Conservative,  was  placed  in 
the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  much  contentment  to  Lord 
Eldon, — while  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  all  the  Liberal  supporters 
of  Ihe  Government.  As  might  be  expectei5.  he  highly  lauded  the  mea- 
sure by  which  courts- martial  were  to  be  substituted  for  trial  by  jury,  in 
tlie  disturbed  districts  in  Ireland;  and  he  cautioned  Lord  Grey  bo  to 
word  it,  that  ofi'ences  committed  while  it  was  in  operation  might  be 
punished  after  it  had  expired.*  When  the  bill  came  back  from  the 
Commons  with  some  mitigation  of  its  severity,  he  cavilled  at  the  amend- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  it.f 

All  the  other  bills  brought  forward  by  the  Go«ernmenl  he  stroiu- 
ously  opposed.  That  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Com- 
missioners, authorizing  the  Judges  to  make  rules  for  regulating  pleading 
as  well  as  practice  In  their  Courts,  he  condemned,  as  conferring  upon 
them  a  legislative  power,  and  he  insisted  that  all  the  proposed  amend- 
inenlj  should  be  specified  and  defined  by  Act  of  Parliameat.ij:  Yet  il 
passed.^ 

He  likewise  opposed  Lord  Brougham's  bills  for  regulating  the  Judi- 
|-,  i„„„-i     cial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  court  of  ap- 

'-  '  "'^'^■-1     peal,  and  for  the  establishment  of  County  Courts,— 

and  wrote  thus  disparagingly  of  both  of  them  to  Lord  Stowell : — 

"April,  1833. 

"The  Chancellor  must  think  the  Privy  Council,  as  heretofore  attended, 
has  been  a  sad  tribunal :  for  he  has  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
ill  which  he  makes  all  the  Judges,  and  even  the  principal  commissioner 
<i(  the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  additional  members  of  a  Committee  of 
Piivy  Councillors,  to  hear  ecclesiastical  appeals,  prize  court  appeals,  &;c. 
&c.  -  Either  he  or  I  am  becoming  very  foolish. 

'  15  Hansard,  3d  series,  750. 

t  Ibid.,  1294.  He  secretly  believed  Catholic  Emancipation  to  have  caused  all 
the  mischief.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  while  the  bill  was  pending,  he  says, — 
"  The  Duke  of  WellLiigion  made  a  good  speech ;  but  neither  he  nor  Grey  could 
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"  He  lias  brought  in  another  bill  for  establishing  permanent  courts  in 
the  different  counties,  with  serjeanis  or  barristers  often  years'  standing, 
constantly  sitting  with  juries,  in  like  manner  as  ihe  Judges  when  they 
go  the  Spring  and  Summer  circuit  throughout  the  kingdom, — eanh  county 
as  it  were  having  through  the  year  a  counly  Westminster  Hall  of  its 
own.  This  odd  scheme  is  al  first  to  be  tried  only  in  two  or  three 
counties,  to  see  how  it  answers.  I  hope  he  won't  select,  as  his  trial  or 
experiment  counties,  Durham  or  Dorset;  perhaps  you  would  not  wish 
him  to  take  Berks  or  Gloucesterehire.  But  there  are  no  lords  attending 
Ihe  House  upon  such  matters,  and  he  will  have  his  own  way," 

Again,  respecting  this  last  measure, he  thus  writes  to  his  daughter: — 

"  I  went  down  yesterday*  to  denounce  a  most  abominable  law  bill  of 
the  Chancellor's;  spoke  as  strongly  against  it  as  an  old  |-j  „„2'i  18331 
lawyer's  mind  and  body  could  enable  him  to  speak,    L  "    '•      '  -J 

and  moved  to  put  off  the  bill  for  six  months.  His  friends  brought  to- 
gether a  majority  against  me ; — those — many — who  ought  to  have  been 
my  friends,  to  many  of  whom  I  had  been  a  friend  indeed  in  past  life, 
would  not  lake  the  trouble  to  come,  or  to  stay, — and  I  was  beaten  :  a 
thing  I  don't  relish  much,  and  the  less  heeause  the  measure  I  opposed 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  I  have  ever  seen  proposed  to 
Parliament.  I  shall  attend  on  the  day  when  a  third  reading  of  il  will 
he  proposed,  vote  against  il,  and  record  my  opinions  and  objections  in 
a  protest.  That  done,  1  shall  attend  no  more,  except  when  the  Church 
Iteform  Bill  comes  to  us,  as  to  which,  I  tliink,  nobody  is  acting  discreetly 
and  prudently  on  either  side.     I  know  I  am  gone  by,  and     ^  1833  1 

can  do  no  good;  but  I  will  col,  in  so  very  important  a     L  ■    •  -J 

matter,  shrink  from  making  aa  attempt,  however  feeble  or  useless  it 
may  be,  to  do  my  duly." 

The  Judicial  Committee  Bill  passed  this  session,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  community;  but  the  Local  Courts  Bill  was  lost  in  a  subsequent 
stage  by  the  powerful  opposition  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Lord  Eldon  was  most  incensed  against  Lord  Stanley's  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill,  by  which  ten  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and  their 
revenues  were  to  be  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  parochial  clergy, 
:md  thepaymentof  ehurch  cess.  When  it  came  up  from  the  Commons, 
although  without  the  famous  "appropriation  clause,"  he  thus  wrote  to 
liis  daughter; — 

"  Our  news,  domestic,  is  very  bad.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a 
lot  of  adherents  who  act  with  him,  mean  to  vole  for,  and  not  against,  the 
Church  Reform  Bill  to-morrow  on  Ihe  second  reading.  The  few  of  us 
who  can't  consent  to  Church  spoliation  will  vote,  from  our  hearts,  against 
il;  but  beaten  we  must  be,  as  this  most  uncxpecled  change  has  tatien 
]ilace.  What  is  in  become  of  all  that  is  worth  preserving  is  known  only 
lo  Him  who  ruleth  in  heaven.  I  shall  fight  for  myold  principles  lo  the 
List. 

"The  fatigues  of  the  debate,  which  may  be  long,  and  perhaps  niglit 

•  Sea  18  Hansard,  3d  series,  1105, 
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and  night,  to  me  will  be,  probably,  very  faligaing  indeed ;  but  I  shall 
nurse  myself  in  the  day-time,  and  keep  in  as  good  order  as  I  can.  In 
some  part  of  the  proceedings  I  shall  speak," 

He  did  attend,  and  made  a  very  impressive  speecli,  saying,  "  that, 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  that  time  when,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
his  existence  must  close,  he  felt  himself,  upon  his  oath  and  his  honour, 
imperatively  iialled  on  to  occupy  their  lordships'  attention  for  some  short 
r  I  1 Q  1  s*!Q  "I  ^P^i^S'  while  he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  opposition 
LJULY  iH,  lodd.j    tothis  measure;  andhe  trusted  their  lordships  would 


receive  his  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  respect  and  atten- 
tion which  they  liad  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  very  long  lime  for 
which  he  had  sate  upon  the  woolsack.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  talk  of  the 
Irish  Church  as  something  distinct  from  the  English;  from  the  lime  of 
tl^e  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries,  there  was  one  united 
CHURCH  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  m'ged  the  objections  founded  on 
the  King's  coronation  oath,  and  on  the  engagement  with  Ireland  and 
Scotland  at  the  respective  limes  of  the  two  unions.  With  respect  lo 
the  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  King,  when  he  gave  his  consent 
to  that  Act,  was  called  on,  by  the  most  solemn  rites  and  ceremonies,  not 
merely  to  say, '  Le  Roi  le  veut,'  but  he  was  also  called  on  to  say,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner, 'So  help  me  God  1  I  will  maintain  this  Act."' 
"And  so  help  me  God,"  his  lordship  exclaimed,  "I  wil!  not  consent  to 
any  Act  of  Parliament  that  will  disturb  or  affect  the  interests  of  that 
Establishment  to  which  I  have  vowed  my  constant  and  eternal  attach- 
ment. I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  whatever  consequences  it  may  expose 
me  to, — that  if  the  Great  Seal  had  been  in  my  hands  at  the  present 
time,  which  would  have  bound  me  to  tender  my  Immble  advice  on  this 
subject  to  his  Majesty,  and  if  the  King  had  declined  accepting  that  ad- 
vice which  iu  my  conscience  I  might  have  given,  so  help  me  that  God 
before  whose  tribunal  I  have  soon  to  appear,  I  would,  with  all  dutiful 
respect,  have  said,  'Sire,  it  is  my  duty  lo  assume  tliat  you  understand 
that  which  I  think  your  duty  belter  than  I  do;  the  advice  1  have  given 
is  from  my  soul  and  conscience  what  I  ought  to  give  you;  I  am  bound 
to  defer  to  your  judgment,  but  I  cannot  entangle  myself  with  the  con- 
sequences which,  in  my  after-life,  must  attach  to  other  advice,  a.nd  I  can- 
not go  out  of  this  room  without  resigning  into  your  hands  the  seals  of 
office,  which  compel  me  to  tender  you  my  advice.  I  have  given  my 
Sovereign  my  best  advice,  according  lo  my  humble  judgme'nt,  and  as  it 
is  not  approved  of,  it  is  my  duty  to  resign.'  Can  your  Lordships  sup- 
pose, knowing  as  you  must  what  is  going  on  in  this  country,  that  this 
measure  is  the  limit  to  which  you  will  be  obliged  to  go,  if  you  accede 
to  it?  The  present  bill  destroys  the  church-rales  as  now  collected  in 
Ireland  ;  and  every  man  who  reads  the  newspapers  must  perceive,  that 
the  moment  is  not  far  distant  when  no  more  church-rates  will  be  col- 
lected in  England."* 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  157  to  9e.f     On  the  third  reading,  Lord  Eldon  returned  to  the  attack 

»  10  Hansard,  3d  series,  918.  <i  Ibid.  WW. 
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with  renewed  energy.  He  saiJ,"he  founded  himself  on  the  experience 
of  a  long  life,  in  affirming  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  was  inse- 
parably inlerwoven  with  the  maintenance  of  an  established  religion. 
The  Proleslanl  religion  he  considered  to  be  the  best  form  of  religioD  ; 
and  he  had  no  more  doubt  than  he  had  of  his  own  existence,  now  draw- 
ing very  near  to  a  close,  that  the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  established  religion  of  this  eounlry.  He  hoped  the  argument, 
thai  this  was  a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Ohurcli  by  its  libe- 
rality, would  not  prevail  in  ihal  House.  He  held  religious  belief  to  be 
a  thing  between  God  end  a  rain's  own  conscience;  but  it  must  at  the 
■^aine  time  be  allowed  that  a  man,  having  acquired  the  liberty  of  his  own 
<3onscience,  was  not  therefore  permitted  to  disturb  the  national  peace 
and  the  national  conscience.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  their 
lordships  as  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  community,  they  might  rely 
upon  it,  that  if  the  principle  of  non  payment  of  rates  because  of  a  dif- 
ference in  religious  belief  were  once  established,  many  would  be  found 
(o  leave  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  burden.  The  union 
between  the  two  countries  never  would  have  taken  place  if  this  measure 
could  have  been  foreseen.  This  bill  was  a  direct  fraud  upon  the  Pro- 
testants nf  Ireland, — he  could  give  it  no  other  name.  He  declared  that 
lie  would  rather  forego  his  existence  than  support  a  bill  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland."* 
The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority  ;t  and  although  I  am  afraid  ihat, 
from  the  mismanagement  of  property  vested  in  commissioners,  little 


practical  good  h     b        d        by  * 

I  d    not  believe  that  it  has  worked 

any  injury  lo  h    Ch      I        h 

E    land  or  Ireland. 

While  Lord  EM 

d    ed  rather  an  old-fashioned  poli- 

tician,  ihere  w        d        pp 

f  his  steady  adherence  to  his  prin- 

ciptes, — and,  h          y         d  by  1 

joyment  of  power  having  passed 

away,  and  the  d     pp                     1 

1  must  be  occasioned  by  tlie  exer- 

rise  of  great  p                b     g  f 

he  received  tokens  of  respect  and 

good-will  from    II    1            f    1 

nity. 

The  follow    g                            f 

1       eceplion  by  the  Benchers,  Bar- 

ristera,  and  S    d           f  h    M  d  11 

r  mple: 

"Yesterday  h      g    h     gr     d  d 

y        Trinity  Term   at  the   Middle 

Temple,  on  ttl     1                     If 

1     Judges  and  other  distinguished 

members  of  th    S        j       d 

of  Eldon,  who  h            b        p       n 

1     Hall,  the  Earl  ^.^^  „   ,„„„-, 
this  occasion  ^^^^  ''  ^^^'^ 

for  several  ye         Id         IB 

h  able.     The  venerable  Earl  was 

in  excellent  h    11        1    p            I 

1      course  of  the  evening  he  pro- 

posed  as  a  lo          IB             d    1 

ly  afterwards  an  intimation  was 

made  to  the  B      h    h      h    B      h 

p  esent  were  desirous  of  testifying 

their  respect  f      Id        g     h  d 

her  of  their  Society  and  of  the 

profession  wh     h   1    i        1       ^ 

fi  d  them  by  his  presence.     'The 

health  of  theE    I    f  Ell 

1       drunk  with  an  unexampled  en- 

*  20  Hansard,  3d  series,  tl4. 

f  135  to  54.    aO  Hansard,  3d 

series,  114. 
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tluisiasm.  The  hail  rang  wilh  acclajnalions,  Betieli,  Bar  and  Studenls 
appearing  to  vie  wilh  each  other  in  their  manifesialioiis  of  respect. — 
Ths  Earl  of  E!don  rose,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  considerable 
emotion,  to  return  ihanUs.  lie  observed  'that  he  couM  not  but  feei 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honour,  or  he  would  rather  say  the  kind  feeling, 
which  the  Bar  had  just  shown  towards  him,  when  he  called  to  mind 
that  a  period  of  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  he  tirst  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Society.  Long,  he  trusted,  might  the  Bar  continue  to  main- 
tain that  high,  and  honourable,  and  independent  character,  which  was 
essential  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and  which,  he  would  take 
leave  to  say,  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  which  this 
country  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  So  long  as  the  profession  maintained 
ll)at  high  character,  he  was  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
always  look  to  Westminster  Hall  for  the  maintenanceof  their  just  rights, 
— and,  looking  to  Westminster  Hail,  it  is  impossible,'  said  the  noble 
Earl,  turning  towards  the  window  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  which 
is  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Lords  ('larendon,  Somerp, 
Talbot,  Hardwicke,  Ashburton,  Kenyon,  Tenterden,  &c.,  'thai  they 
can  ever  forget  the  Middle  Temple.'  The  vener^ible  Earl  was,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  and  on  retiring  from  the  Hall,  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  and  continued  cheering  by  the  whole  Society," 

His  own  notice  of  this  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  Ma  daughter,  ia  still  more 
touching; — 

"I  yesterday,  being  much  pressed  so  to  do,  dined  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, at  the  Benchers'  anniversary  dinner.  It  was  right  that  I  should 
conquer,  if  I  could,  my  great  reluebnce  to  every  thing  of  that  sort,  ami 
i  was  repaid  for  my  sliuggle  to  conquer  that  reluctance,  by  my  recep- 
tion. All  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  dined,  as  well  as  the 
old  ones,  the  Benchers;  and,  as  I  walked  down  the  great  Hall  in  which 
we  dined,  there  was  a  general  soil  of  acclamation  of  kindness  from  them 
all,  which  cheered  an  old  gentleman." 

It  happened  that  in  a  few  months  after  he  was  subptenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment, 
FD  31  ^'■""Sf"  ^y  ^"  attorney  of  the  name  of  Dicas  against  Lord 
L  '  '-I  Chancellor  Brougham.  The  plaintilf  proposed  to  prove,  by 
the  evidence  of  the  ex-Chancellor,  that  the  warrant  under  which  he  had 
been  committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  noble  and  learned  defendant  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  therefore  ille- 
gal.  I  give  the  rest  of  the  story  in  the  words  of  my  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Horace  Twias  :— 

"  When  Lord  Eldon  appeared  on  the  Bench,  which  ia  the  tisua!  place 
for  peers  visiting  a  court  of  juatice,  the  whole  Bar  respectfully  rose, 
with  one  accord,  from  their  seals.  When  he  stood  up  to  be  sivorn, 
the  Bar  again  si  mull  a  neon  sly  rose.  He  was  interrogated  by  Mr.  (af- 
terwards Baron)  Piatt,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  about  his  re- 
collection of  certain  points  of  practice  as  they  had  been  in  his  own  chan- 
cellorship. He  stated  that  he  could  not  distinctly  recollect  these  points 
at  such  a  distance  of  time;  but  that  he  could  not  hope  to  have  ao  eon- 
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dueled  the  business  of  his  Court  as  not  to  have  made  some  mistakes  in 
«  period  of  almost  tive-and-twenly  years,  during  which  he  had  held  the 
Great  Seal,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  any  particular  instance  in  which 
errors  had  been  commilled  by  Mm.  At  the  close  of  his  examination 
in  chief,  he  added,  'I  am  not  a  willing  witness.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  comply  when  I  was  summoned  by  a  subptena  ;  hut,  at  my  age  and 
the  distance  I  was  at,  I  should  have  hardly  been  willing  to  come,  unless 
I  had  considered  it  to  be  a  duty  between  man  and  man.'  It  fell  to  Sif 
John  (afterwards  Lord)  Campbell,  at  ihat  time  Solicitor  General,  who 
led  for  the  defendant,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to  cross-examine  Lord 
Eldon.  The  learned  Solicitor  began  by  saying, '  Allow  me.  in  the 
name  of  the  Bar,  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  all  have  in  the  honour  of 
seeing  your  Lordship  :'  and  (hen  proceeded  with  his  cross-examination. 
When  it  concluded.  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  given  his  evidence  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  retired;  and  as  he  withdrew,  the  Bar  again  expressed 
their  reverence,  by  rising  from  their  seats  as  before.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  only  case  in  which  it  ever  happened  that  a  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  defendant;  an  es-Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  EliJon) 
a  witness;  another  ex-Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  the  judge; 
and  a  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Lord  Campbell)  the  counsel.'" 

But  no  atl      ■  1 '       If  conld  soothe  his  solicitude  about  public 

affairs.     On     1     h     [      Ij     fier  this,  he  wrote  lo  a  friend : — 

"  When  I  lo  1   a     h  e  of  the  country,  and  see,  or  ihiiilt  I  see, 

the  Monarchy    he  P  he  owners  of  property,  sinking— 1  fear  in- 

evitably sink  g — u  d  he  ule  and  domination  of  Democrats,  I  have 
110  comfort  iu  1  ok  ng  fo        d."t 

Yet  his  sp  n    u  d  u  broken,  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  anv 

opportunity  th  1    p       nt  itself  for  striving  to  serve  his  country— 

"though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
O  d         h    gh  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues; 

d  with  dangers  compassed  round." 

1  now  reach  the  year  1834,  which  is  memorable  in  our  parly  annals, 
iind  which  before  its  termination  witnessed  the  dismissal  _ 
of  the  Whigs.  Bui,  after  a  short-lived  Government,  con-  !-*■  "■  ^^^-^-J 
ducted  on  principles  which  Lord  Eldon  could  not  applaud,  they  were 
re-called,  and  they  remained  in  office  till  he  was  removed  from  a  world 
made  sad  to  him  by  such  mortifying  vicissitudes. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  on  the  death  of  Lord  Grenville  he  would 
at  lasl  have  become  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  bis  prin- 
ciples being  in  such  exact  accordance  with  those  of  that  learned  body. 
However,  I  do  not  find  an  instance  of  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land being  elected  Chancellor  of  either  University.  Stonily  as  Lord 
Eidon  had  fought  for  Church  and  King,  he  was  now  emeritus,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  possibdily  that  he  should  again  be  possessed  of 
powenand  patronage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  only  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  baldes,  terminating  with  WatefJoo,  but  was  expected  be- 

»  Chap.  Ivli.  f  Letter  to  Commissary  Gordon,  13ih  Dec.  1833. 
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fore  long  to  resume  his  station  as  Prime  Minister.  His  Grace  being 
brought  forward  by  a  move  iafliienliai  party.  Lord  Eldon  immediately 
gave  way,  but  was  at  first  evidently  not  a  little  hurt  that  the  author  of 
■■  (he  Roman  Calholic  Bill "  should  be  preferred  to  the  champion  of 
Protestant  Ascendency;  and  thus  he  wrote  to  his  daughter: — 

"I  lake  it  that  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  will  certainly  be  the  Chancel- 
TT  laqjl  lor  of  Oxford.  It  is  singular  that  the  warmest  supporters 
LJAN.  iBd4.j  ^j.  j(^^  ^^jjj^^  ^^  ^^^  Roman  Catholic  Bill  seem  to  be  those 
who,  on  account  of  that  A nti- Protestant  measure,  threw  out  Peel  from 
his  situation  of  M.  P." 

His  chagrin  was  soon  dissipated,  and  he  joined  in  the  general  wish  to 
do  honour  lo  the  choice  which  the  University  had  made, — as  we  learn 
from  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter : — 

"The  new  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  gave  his  dinner 
rT?.,»  R  ifi'iAi  yesterday,  upon  being  sworn  into  office.  Being  asked 
Li-EB.  »,  isd4.j  ^g  jjjgj^  Steward,  I  thought  it  right  to  go.  The  Duke 
of  Wellingion  proposed  my  heallh  in  a  very  handsome  speech,  and  1 
addressed  the  company  in  an  answer  of  thanks,  iti  a  way  I  hope  tole- 
rably good,  and  very  well  received.  The  aliendance  was  fatiguing,  but 
lo-day  I  am  nol  the  worse  for  it.  I  was  invited  as  High  Steward  lo  at- 
tend the  great  ceremonial  in  June -at  Oxford ;  but  that  would  be  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  il." 

Nevertheless,  when  June  came  round,  he  actually  did  attend  the  in- 
stallation, and  from  the  respect  shown  to  him  he  bad  as  much  reason  to 
be  gratified  as  if  he  had  actually  worn  the  robes  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University.     He  thus  explains  his  motives  and  his  adventures  : — 

"  The  earnest  desire  expressed  to  me  by  so  many  of  the  University, 
rr  8  18S4  1  ^^^^  ^  should  at  least  make  my  appearance  there  on 
L  '  ■-!    this  occasion,  and  the  reasons,  of  a  public  nature  and 

with  reference  to  public  interests,  are  so  strong  for  my  doing  so,  that  re- 
pairing there  has  appeared  to  me  unavoidable i  but,  after  I  have  been 
there  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasons  for  my  going  at  ail,  I  shall  quit,  and 
not  stay  the  business  throughout."  [After  describing  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  finding  post-horses  on  his  journey :]  "  I  did  arrive,  how- 
ever, at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  in  time :  and,  a  little  after,  arrived  also 
at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He,  as  well  as  I, 
was  obliged  to  make  his  entrance  into  Oxford  with  only  a  pair  of  poor 
miserably  tired  hack  post-horses.  \Ve  were  both  lodged,  throughout 
the  whole  time,  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  house,  and  our  parlies  in  it  were 
comfortably  small.  Thenextmoraing  was  a  fine  morning, and  the  pro- 
cession from  University  College  lo  the  Theatre  was  all  on  fool,  through 
countless  multitudes  in  ihe  streets,  cheering  and  huzzaing  as  we  passed 
along.  In  this  procession  were  almost  all  the  doctors  in  divinity  and 
law,  except  the  bishops ;  and  in  this,  as  there  generally  are  in  such  spec- 
tacles, some  very  well-dressed  pickpockets,  one  of  whom  conirived  to 
empty  thepockels  of  Lady  Sidmouth's  maid,  who  unfortunately  had  a 
good  deal  of  cash  in  it, — I  believe  about  fifteen  pounds.  This  genteel 
pickpocket  was  dressed  in  academical  gown  and  robes. 
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"The  dinner  that  day  waa  given,  and  a  very  aplendiii  dinner  it  was, 
in  University  College.  I  conjecture  that  we  had  thirty  peers  or  more 
at  our  banquet.  The  hall  of  University  College  has  been  put,  by  re- 
pairs, and  ornaments,  and  embellish  men  Is,  'in  a  slate  of  perfect  beauty. 
We  had  some  good  speeches  after  dinner,  and  I  did,  in  that  way,  as 
well  as  I  could.  The  company  sat  long,  and  afterwards  most  of  them 
went  to  the  concert,  but  I  did  not  adventure  so  to  do." 

Lord  Encombe,  with  several  otber  persons  of  distinction,  was  on  this 
occasion  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
the  following  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  ceremony;  "When  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  be  presented,  there  was  great  applause,  and  the  looks  of 
all  were  turned  to  Lord  Eldon,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  grand- 
son. Dr.  Phillimore,  as  Law  Professor,  taking  Lord  Encombe  by  the 
hand,  presented  him  to  the  Chancellor  and  Convocation  with  these 
words: — 'Insignissime  Cancellatie,  vosque  egregii  Procuratores,  prfe- 
sentovobis  prasnobilemvirum.Johannem  Scotl,  Vice-Comilem  Encombe, 
k  Coilegio   Novo,  Artium    Magislrum,  et   Honoratissimi  Contilis  de 

Eldon '    This  name  had  scarcely  passed  the  Professor's  lips,  when 

Ihere  arose  a  universal  shout  of  loud  and  enthusiasiic  cheering.  Lord 
Eldon  had  stood  up  when  his  grandson  approached,  but  w 
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■■    •  This  scene  has  been  made  the  Kutject  of  a  fine  painting  by  Eriggs,  which  has 
been  beautifully  engra.ved  by  Finden. 
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"Wednesday  night  (June  llth,  1834.) 

"This  has  been  a  very  gratifying  day — 1  have  been  quite  overcome 
by  the  Ireatment  I  received  in  the  Theatre  to-day ;  it  almost  authorizes 
me  to  say  that  I  have  spent  a  life  so  as  to  gain  a  degree  of  estimation 
which  I  had  no  idea  I  possessed.  Il  affected  me  extremely.  The 
multitude  in  the  Theatre  quite  uproarious;  Down  with  all  Whig  pick- 
pockets, &c.  &,«." 

"  Thursday  (June  19th,  1834.) 

"It  is  quite  overpowering  to  have  met  with  the  congratulations  of 
multitudes,  great  multitudes,  here,  upon  the  reception  of  my  name  in 
the  Theatre  yesterday  over  and  over  again.  When  Encombe  had  his 
degree,  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  received  and  handed 
him  up  to  me,  the  people  calling  out '  Eldon,'  was  affecting^ beyond  any 
thing  I  ever  met." 

When  he  returned  to  London,  he  said  with  honest  exultation,  "i 
will  lell  you  what  charmed  me  very  much  when  I  left  the  Theatre,  and 
was  trying  to  get  to  my  carriage  ; — one  man  in  the  crowd  shouted  out, 
'There  i§  Old  Eldon— cheer  him,  for  he  never  ratted!'  I  was  very 
much  delighted,  for  1  never  did  rat.  I  will  not  say  I  have  been  right 
through  life — I  may  have  been  wrong— but  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
consistent."  All  mankind  must  admit  the  claim  he  here  makes,  which, 
perhaps,  is  as  much  to  be  respected  as  that  made  for  candour  by  sudden 
"  convert!  tes." 

But  1  must  now  return  to  the  thorny  path  of  politics.  Before  the 
installation  at  Oxford,  Lord  Eldon  had  enjoyed  (he  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Whig  Ministers  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent  lo  which 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  might  he  interfered  with  by  the  State. 
This  dispute  cannot  yet  be  discussed  as  matter  of  history,  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons  I  abstain  from  touching  on  recent  party  transactions,  ex- 
nil  isqi  "I  ''^P'  ^"  ^^  ^^''  "^  *^  subject  of  this  memoir  was  person- 
[_May  lbd4.j  ^jjy  c(,„ggnied  in  them.  He  expressed  unbounded  de- 
light when  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  Ripon  resigned;  and  be  declared  that  "the  misrule  under 
which  the  nation  had  been  suffering  for  some  years  must  now  be  at  an 
end,"  Bui,  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortification.  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment rallied  from  this  blow,  and  for  a  little  lime  recovered  its  popularity. 
The  Whig  Attorney  General,  who,  on  liis  promotion,  had  been  thrown 
out  at  Dudley  on  account  of  Irish  coercion  and  the  ministerial  support 
of  the  Pension  List,  was,  in  a  few  days  afler,  returned  triumphantly  for 
the  city  of" Edinburgh;  and  the  different  sections  of  the  Liberal  party 
showed  a  disposition  to  re-unite,* — so  that  Lord  Eldon  expressed  a  fear' 
that  "the  restoration  of  the  Tories  was  indefinitely  postponed."  He 
always  manfully  adhered  lo  this  old,  respected,  time-honoured  name  of 
his  party,  under  which  for  near  two  centuries  they  had  so  gallantly  de- 

•  The  news  of  these  resignations  reached  Edinhurgh  during  the  night  preceding 
the  poll  by  an  express  from  the  Carlton  Cluh,  and  was  announced  in  handbills, 
posted  all  over  the  city  before  daybreak,  as  "the  sitter  ruin  of  the  Whig  cause  ;" 
but  it  operated  favourably  for  the  Wliig  candidate. 
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fended  the  altar  and  the  throne, — talking  rather  contemptuously  of  the 
upstart  appellation  of  "  ConserTatives,''  —  among  whom  he  foretold 
would  be  found  some  of  very  lax  notions  both  respecting  religion  and 
politics. 

Although  watching  anxiously  the  vicissitudes  which  seemed  favourable 
or  adverse  to  what  he  considered  good  government  in  the  country,  and 
ahhoogh  he  slill  attended  regularly  in  his  place  in  Parliament. — on  ac- 
count of  his  declining  strength  he  took  very  little  part  in  the  debates 
during  the'session;  and  when  he  did  speak,  he  complained  that  he  was 
not  heard,  and  that  he  was  misreporled, — 


He  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  snpineness  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  not  putting  down  "Trades  Unions,"  ^. 
whose  meetings  and  processions  he  declared  to  be  LApR"-  -2».  io*»*-J 
illegal;*  and  he  once  more  inveighed  against  the  [May  I,  1834.] 
unjust  practice  of  disfranchising  boroughs  for  corrup-  ■-,  „  loo^  t 
tion.t  On  the  much  agitated  queslion,  whether  any  \-  "^  °'  i°^^-J 
surplus  revenue  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  after  providing  for  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  all  the  members  of  that  Church,  might  lawfully  be  applied 
to  the  general  education  of  the  people,  he  said  with  great  earnestness, — 
"  If  ihere  he  any  of  your  Lordships,  or  if  there  be  any  portion  of  my 
countrymen,  who  regard  my  opinion,  as  an  old  lawyer,  I  do  here  in  this 
place  solemnly  deny  that  the  State  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  the 
properly  of  the  Church  at  all  It  there  be  any  who  will  value  my 
opinion  when  I  am  gone  from  among  you,  I  now  leave  it  behind  me  as 
my  solemn  and  deliberate  declaration,  &at  no  lawyer  on  earth  can  prove 
that,  according  to  any  known  piinciple  of  law,  ihe  surplus  in  queslion 
can  he  appropriated  to  any  olher  purposes  than  those  approved  of  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland. "J 

He  was  much  excited  by  an  affront  which  he  thought  had  been  offered 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  twelve  Judges  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  to  assist  iheir  lordships  in  determining  a 
writ  of  error  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  a  case  which 
turned  on  the  validity  of  the  notice  given  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  of 
exchange.  When  the  venerable  sages  of  the  law  appeared  in  their  robes, 
there  was  no  Lord  Chancellor,  or  olher  Speaker  of  llie  House,  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  a  scene  of  lamentable  confusion  ensued.  At  length  the 
attendance  of  some  lay  loids  was  obtained,  and  one  of  these  (the  Earl 
of  Abingdon,)  being  elected  Speakei,  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack — 
ordered  the  counsel  to  be  called  in — after  the  conclusion  of  ihe  argu- 
ments at  the  bar,  put  a  question  to  ihe  Judges  respecting  the  sul5iciency 
of  the  nolice  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill, — and  received  their  answer.§ 

•  33  Hansard,  3d  series,  96.  t  Jb.  368.  J  24  Ibid.  see. 

5  Lords'  Journals,  17th  June,  1834.  The  noble  earl  was  long  nfter  addressed 
by  his  friends  ai  "Lord  Chancellor,"  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I  am  not 
bound  to  write  his  life. 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  "  the  Earl  of  Eldon  said  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a  subject  of 
[June  20,  1835.]  ^^^^  importance  to  their  character.  The  attendance 
of  the  twelve  Judges  bad  been  required  by  that  House  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  some  queslion  relating  to  a  writ  of  error.  Upon  that  oc- 
■  casion  neither  the  Lord  Chancellor,  nor  the  Deputy  Speaker,  nor  any 
law  lord,  was  present  to  receive  them.  This,  he  could  not  helpre- 
marking,  was  most  irregular— contrary  to  the  forms  of  their  lordships 
House,  and  contrary  also  to  their  dignity  and  interests."  "I  recollect 
a  case,"  said  he,  "wherein,  the  twelve  Judges  having  given  their  opi- 
nions, the  Lord  Chancellor  satisfied  the  Hoitae  that  they  were  all  wrong. 
I  recollect  another  case  wherein  the  Lord  Chancellor  satisfied  the  House 
— nol  that  the  opinions  were  wrong— but  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 
that  House  to  act  upon  them."*  In  the  present  instance,  I  believe,  the 
Judges  were  right;  but,  with  such  instances  on  record,  was  it  proper 
that  ihe  Judges  should  be  left  with  a  lay  lord  only  to  gmde  them?  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  esteem  and  reaped  of  the  subjects  of  this 
country  for  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  j  d  g  1 

for  any  other  tribunal  in  the  country.     For  the     k      f  y        L    d  h  p 
and  of  the  suitors  I  shall  move,  on  a  future  daj     h      h      p  h 

twelve  Judges  shall  never  be  received  in  this,  H  I  L 

Chancellor,  or  one  of  the  lords  mentioned  in  th       m  Dp 

Speaker,  be  present."     The  Lord  Chancellor       1    h     h    !         If  h    i 
been  engaged  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  th     L    d  D 
pected  to  attend,  but  had  been  detained  in  the  C  f  K    g     B      h 

whereupon  Lord  Eldon  intimated,  that,  in  th     h  p      I  '     "    , 

fortunate  occurrence  would  never  again  happ       b      h     Id  1 

notice  of  motion  which  he  had  given.t 

He  would  nol  oppose  the  New  Poor  Law  w       ly 

„  ,^„, -,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  W    11    g  Mm        h 

[July  23, 1834.]  ^^^^  jj^„^g  ^f  ^ords,  but  1  d 

favour,  or  to  attend  any  of  the  discussions  upon  d  h     h        p         d 

himself  respecting  it  to  his  daughter:- "He  g  h       1  w 

mode  of  treating  the  poor  and  needy  may  no    b     g  f     h    h       f 
which  I  for  one  anticipate !     They  are  to  p  d         h     h        a 

measure  to-night:  but  'unto  their  assembly  n         h  h  11  b 

united.'" 

The  last  time  that  Lord  Eldon  ever  spoke      Pin  i 

25th  day  of  July,  1834;  and  although  the  oc  y 

portant  one,  it  enabled  him  to  show  his  adhere  h    p        pi     wh    h 

had  guided  him  through  life.     Railroads  he  d       m         d  w    h      m 
truth,  "  dangerous  innovations ;"  and  he  was       y  ^,1  d      j 
rejecting,  on  the  second  reading,  a  bill,  which  had  come  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  making  of  "the  Great  Western  Railway." 

"  In  Mr.  O'Connell's  case,  in  1845,  the  House  of  Lords  thought  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Judges  were  wrong,  and  decided  according  to  the  opinioa  of  two  dis- 
sentient  Judges. 

1 34  Hansard,  3d  series,  597,  fiOO,  604. 
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The  majority  against  it  being  declared,  !,ord  Wharncliffe  said  "he 
feared  that  the  determination  to  which  the  House  had  come  would  lower 
th  p  1  of  the  people  for  their  lordships."  The  Earlof  Eldon:  "I 
b  t  t  11  the  noble  lord  that  I  have  given  my  vote  on  conscientious 
g  ttd  d  I  am  not  to  be  told,  by  him  or  any  other  noble  lord,  thai 
u  I  le  will  be  injurious  to  your  Lordships  in  the  estimation  of  the 

p    pi 

H  Ived  now  to  refrain  from  any  effort  of  public  speaking,  but  he 

Blill  hoped  to  serve  his  country  by  hia  counsels ;  and,  if  asked,  he  would 
not  have  been  unwilling  even  to  lake  a  seat  in  a  Cabinet  the  principles 
of  which  be  entirely  approved,  if  such  an  one  should  happily  again  be 
established  before  his  eyes  were  closed.  A  sudden  gleam  of  hope  was 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  but  this  was  immediately  over- 
cast by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  succeed  |-.  ,-  1534-1 
him,  and  Whig  domination  seemed  firmly  established  L        •      '  'J 

under  the  admirable  good  sense,  discretion,  tact,  and  temper  of  the  new 
Premier.     A  most  stormy  session  closed  in  tranquillity. 

For  a  while  our  ex-Chancellor  forgot  his  political  disappointments, 
by  making  another  visit  to  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
gathering  round  him  all  his  northern  relations.  He  even  talked  of 
having  some  merry-making  beyond  tlie  Tyne,  observing  to  his  grand- 
niece,  "  Well,  Ellen,  when  you  and  I  meet  in  the  Newcastle  Assembly 
Rooms,  we  will  open  the  ball."  EUem  "  Yes,  uncle;  remember,  you 
are  engaged  to  me."  Lord  Eldon:  "I  will  not  forget,  and  we  will  call 
for  '  Jack's  utive ' — that  will  be  the  proper  tune — ^Jack's  alive!'  " 

In  a  letter  to  this  young  lady,  on  hia  return  into  Dorselshire  he 
said : — 

"  I  had  a  very  dull  journey  from  Rueheyford :  how  should  it  he  other- 
wise? I  had  left  those  I  liked  to  be  with,  and  I  had  no  company  ex- 
cept that  of  an  individual  now  generally  spoken  of  as  '  Poor  old  Eldon.' 
Here  I  arrived,  however,  at  last,  and  got  home  to  my  cottage,  which, 
being  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  is  not  seen  till  you  reach  the  door  of  the 
house.  I  remember  Dr.  Warren,  when  he  once  came  here  upon  a 
medical  visit,  exclaimed,  '  Well.  I  have  got  to  your  den  at  last !'  In 
that  den  I  have  been  pretty  generally  confined  since  I  entered  it;  I  am, 
however,  as  well  as  I  can  expect  to  be." 

While  confined  to  his  den,  and  rather  in  a  desponding  stale  of  mind 
from  thinking  of  the  great  majorities  which  ihe  Whigs  still  commanded 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  feeble  resistance  offered  to  diem  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence,  which  he 
could  not  for  some  time  believe  to  be  true,  that  during  the  recess  of 
Parhament — public  affairs  being  in  a  stale  of  profound  tranquillity. — 
King  Wilham  had  dismissed  his  Ministers,  on  the  ground  that  Lord 
Althorp  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer.  "  Now,  at  last," 
cried  he,  "  the  good  old  limes  most  be  restored,  and  I  must  be  sent  for," 
He  was  the  more  confident  in  this  last  expectation  because  Sir  Robert 

■  as  Hansard,  3d  series,  463. 
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Peel,  not  dreaming  of  changes  of  Government,  was  employing  liimself 
in  viewing  the  curiosities  of  the  Vatican.  But  a  week  having  rolled 
away  without  summons  or  communication  to  hira  of  any  sort,  in  a  letter 
to  his  grandson,  dated  Sunday,  November  23d,  he  thus  betrays  his  disap- 
poinlmenl:  "  To  the  moment  I  am  writing  I  have  had  no  letter  from 
those  who  would  heretofore  have  courted  my  advice,  or  been  civil  en,ough 
to  pretend  to  ask  it."  However,  having  lielained  the  letter  till  next 
day,  he  says  in  a  poatseript,  "  Since  I  wrote  what  precedes  this,  I  have 
had  a  very  civil  letter  from  the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  Il  tells  me  no- 
thing material;  and,  until  Peel  comes,  it  cow/t/  not  tell  me  anything 
material." 

He  was  evidenlly  chagrined  at  being  put  ofF  with  mere  civility,  and 
he  had  serious  misgivings  from  considering  lo  whose  hands  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Government  was  to  be  left;  but  slill  he  had  good  hopes 
of  him  who  had  long  successfully  combated  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and,  having  yielded  lo  it  from  an  overruling  necessity,  had  since  partly 
redeemed  his  character  by  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
iMeanwhile,  in  writing  lo  his  daughter,  he  thus  affected  indifference,  but 
.  disclosed  anxiety,  respecting  what  was  to  happen  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Premier-elect : — 

"The  'Standard'  of  yesterday  contains,  in  an  article  from  some  other 
paper,  that  the  intended  arrangement  for  the  Earl  of  Eldon  has  failed. 
No  such  arrangement  could  have  failed,  for  no  such  was  intended  ;  and 
Lord  Eldon  is  too  old,  and  too  wise,  again  to  mingle  in  ministerial  ar- 
rangements, I  think  nothing  will  be  done  as  to  any  such,  with  respect 
10  any  body,  till  Peel  comes  home." 

Lord  Eldon  w^  much  hurt  to  find  that  the  Cabinet  was  tilled  up 
without  his  having  the  refusal  of  a  seal  in  it,  and  without  his  having  had 
the  slightest  concern  in  its  formation,  more  than  if  he  had  never  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  "  great  Tory  cabinet-maker."  He  now  feally  cared 
little  about  place,  but  he  was  most  seriously  alarmed  when  he  read  the 
r  o  IS^ijl  "Taraworth  Manifesto,''*  which  spoke  of  acquiescing 
LA.  D.  iSdo.j  j^  ^j^^  Reform  Bill, — of  respecting  the  rights  of  con- 
science,—  and  of  relaxing  restrictions  upon  commerce.  Doubting 
whether  the  reins  of  government  might  not  almost  as  well  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  probably  never  seriously  medi- 
tated any  heavy  blow  to  the  Church,  and  might  have  been  effectually 
restrained  from  inflicting  any,  he  inveighed  even  more  loudly  against 
this  new  Government  than  he  had  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
in  1828. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  no(7— as  then— tried  lo  soothe  him  by  a  civil  letter: — 
"  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  Ist,  1835. 
"Dear  Loud  Eldon, 

"  Your  long  experience  in  public  life  and  devotion  lo  your  public 
duties  will,  I  hope,  have  found  an  excuse  for  me,  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  was-  ciilled  to  England,  and  the  incessant  and 

'  Sir  R.  Peel'a  Address  to  his  constituents. 
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most  harassing  occiipalion  in  which  I  have  been  since  engaged  both  night 
and  (lay,  I  have  appeared  deficient,  through  my  silence,  in  that  respect 
which  I  moat  sincerely  entertain  for  you,  and  which,  but  for  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  referred,  ought  to  have  and  would  have  dictated 
a  much  earlier  commuiiicalion  lo  you  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  course  which  I  proposed  as  the  King's  Minister 
to  pursue. 

"  That  course  has  been  now  sufficienUy  indicated  by  the  public  de- 
claralions  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  on  my  advice,  to  the  chief  offices  of  the 
King's  Government.  It  only  remains  for  me,  therefore,  to  apologize  to 
you  for  a  seeming  inadvertence  and  inallenlioti  which  would  be  wholly 
at  variance  with  my  real  feelings,  and  lo  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  Administration  over  which  I  preside  will  entitle  itself  by  its  acts  to 
your  support  and  confidence. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  sincerest  respect,  and  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  happiness, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"Robert  Peel." 

The  very  brief  and  stiff  reply  is  silent  respecting  the  "  appoinlmenls  " 
which  had  taken  place  by  the  advice  of  the  Premier,  but  ■-  jg„,  -. 

conveys  marked  disapprobation  of  his  "public  declara-  <-  '    '  *-' 

tions:" — 
"  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

"I  don't  delay  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  which, 
being  directed  to  Encombe,  did  not  reach  that  place  till  after  I  had  left 
it,  and  has  been  returned  from  thence. 

"If  I  forbear  to  enter  into  any  statements  respecting  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  that  letter,  1  might  be  thought  disrespectful  in  delaying  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  and  respect  you  have  been  pleased 
lo  express  towards  me, — a  delay  which  might  not  be  thought  sufficiendy 
apologized  for,  by  observations  which  could  only  apply  lo  subjects  which 
I  understand  you  to  have  been  already  fully  determined  upon.  I  re- 
main, "Yours  very  faithfully, 

"Eldon." 

He  was  consoled,  however,  by  a  caricature,  meant  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  true  Church  and-King  poliiicians  of  the  old  school,  which, 
while  he  was  excluded  from  the  new  Cabinet,  represented  him  as  the 
finest  man  in  England  to  guide  it.  To  this  he  refers  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Encombe; — "There  is  come  out  a  print  of  Diogenes,  with  his  lanihorn, 
searching  the  world  for  an  honest  man.  He  appears  highly  delighted 
in  finding  poor  Lord  Eldon,  whose  image  he  is  holding  forth  in  a 
stronger  likeness  of  that  poor  old  gentleman  than  I  have  yet  seen."" 

*  Some  may  suspect  me  of  maliciously  misrepresenting  Lord  Eldon's  wishes  at 
this  period  of  liis  life,  and  may  believe  that  he  contentedly  courted  retirement ; 
but  a  very  impartial  observer,  who  knew  liLra  well,  and  cannot  be  misled  by  any 
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Although  by  no  means  contented  with  the  present  Governmen!, — 
upon  a  littie  reflection  he  pronounced  it  much  preferable  to  any  thiug 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  recall  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  now 
pressing  for  Municipal  Reform,  for  a  Dissenters' Marriage  Bill,  and  even 
lor  the  Appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
the  purposes  of  General  Education.  On  the  day  after  the  meeting  of 
the  new  Parliament  he  wrote  to  Lord  Encombe: — 

"Let  any  body  read  the  notices  of  motion  given  in  the  Commons 
PFeb  25  1835  "I  ^''^^  "'S^t,  and  avoid  seeing,  if  it  be  possible,  the  dan- 
•-        '      '  '•'    ger  of  negligence  about  their  political  duties.     I  sat 

last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  between  twelve  and  one— til!  all  in 
that  House  was  over.  1  certainly  would  much  rather  have  sat  by  my 
fireside  quieiiy,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  conversation ;  but  as  one 
individual,  I  will  not  belong  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  look  only  to 
personal  ease,  enjoyment,  and  comfort,  and  will  not  see  to  what  the  in- 
tentions of  some  appear  to  be,  as  affecting  their  posterity,  and,  it  may  be, 
themselves  ere  long." 

Thus  he  sneers,  however,  at  the  "Conservatives,"  whom  he  evidently 
considered  as  lillle  better  than  Whigs  : — 

"The  new  Ministers  certainly  have  the  credit,  if  that  be  creditable, 
of  being  inclined  to  get  as  much  popularity  by  what  are  called  reforms 
as  their  predecessors  ;  aniJ  if  Ihey  do  not,  at  present,  go  to  the  full  length 
to  which  the  others  were  going,  ihey  will,  at  least,  make  so  many  im- 
porlant  changes  in  Church  and  State,  that  nobody  can  guess  how  far 
the  precedents  they  establish  may  lead  to  changes  of  a  very  formidable 
kind  hereafter."* 

party  biaa,  writes  to  me: — "His  love  of  power,  and  even  office,  survived  the  par- 
donable age.  Even  when  the  Lake  of  Wellington  was  called  on  to  form  his  Ad- 
ministration in  laiS,  and  very  early  communicated  ob  the  matter  with  Lord  E., 
the  latter  (I  have  good  grpvinds  lo  believe)  offered  to  resume  the  Great  Sea),  saying 
something  very  disparaging  of  his  eminent  successor.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  I  write  with  some  restraint,  by  reason  of  its  delicacy,  I  strongly  sur- 
mise that  this  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  further  communication  from 
the  Duke  on  this  occaiion,  of  which  he  loudly  complained. 

"  He  certainly  entered  immediately  with  zeal  into  the  bitterest  counsels  of  the 
most  infuriate  Tories, — counsels  marked  not  only  by  rashness  and  indiscretion, 
which  were  discreditable  in  very  young  men,  hut  were  positively  disgraceful  in 

"I  know  that  Lord  Sid  month  resisted  his  urgent  solicitations  to  join  him  in  this 
opposition  after  the  great  event  of  1839,  even  lo  the  extent  of  almost  quarrelling 
with  him.  The  revolution  (as  I  call  it, — the  reform,  as  you,  by  a  pleasant  euphe- 
mism, are  pleased  to  designate  it)  of  1831-33  was  the  ftuit  of  this  fatal  policy,— 
policy,  for  which  few  men  were  so  deeply  answerable  as  Lord  E.  Considering 
the  great  and  hahitual  deference  paid  to  him  by  all  the  Tory  lords,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  might  have  calmed  the  suicidal  frenzy  which  marked  all  their  con- 
duct from  February,  1839,  to  the  same  month  in  1831,  when  even  they  could  blind 
themselves  no  longer  to  the  destructive  consequences  of  their  madness, 

"  A  year  or  two  after  the  Reform  Act  passed,  be  and  a  younger  member  of  the 
aristocracy  expressed  together  something  like  indignation  against  Sir  R.  Peel  for 
having  snoken  of  that  Act  in  Parliament  as  one  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
ind  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  practical  statesmen  should 
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Duringlheresidiieof  "ihehundrDd  days,"  things  remaiiiei]  very  quiet 
in  the  House  of  Lords  while  the  deadly  struggle  was  goiag  on  in  the 
House  ef  Commons.  This  was  lerminaled  by  the  majority  of  thirty-lhree 
infavour  of  Lord  JohnRussell's  motion  for"a  com-  fipnn  g  1835  1 
raittee  of  the  whole  Honse  to  conaiiler  the  tempora-     ^  '  '-^ 

lities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"— which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  formation  of  Lord  Melbourne's  second  Ministry. 

Lord  Eldon  now  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  voting  steadily  against 
all  Ministerial  measures,  although  he  had  the  morlilicalion  to  find  that 
some  of  them,  which  lie  moat  severely  condemned,  were  supported  or  but 
feebly  opposed  by  a  large  section  of  "Conservatives."  The  Municipal 
Reform  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Conamons  with  applauses 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  the  object  of  his  special  abhorrence.  "He 
protested  loudly  against  it  in  private,  with  feverish  alarm,  as  leading  di- 
rectly to  confusion.  lis  interference  with  vested  rights  shocked  his 
sense  of  equity  even  more  than  the  sweeping  clauses  of  the  Reform  Act. 
To  set  at  naught  ancient  charters  as  so  many  bits  of  decayed  parchment, 
and  destroy  the  archives  of  town-halls,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
magistrals,  for  so  many  years  the  guardian  of  corporate  rights,  a  crown- 
ing iniquity.  Pale  as  a  marble  statue,  and  confined  to  his  house  in  Ha- 
milton Place  by  infirmity,  he  would  deprecate  equally  the  teinerily  of 
Ministers  and  the  madness  of  the  people ;  and  his  vaticinations,  like  the 
prophet's  scroll,  were  full  to  overflowing  with  lamentations  and  wo. 
His  correspondence,  for  some  years  previously,  had  borne  marks  of  the 
troubled  gloom  with  which  he  viewed  the  changes  gradually  darkening 
over  all  he  had  loved  and  venerated,  till  he  felt  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
institutions  of  his  native  land,"* 

Thus  he  described  to  Lord  Encombe  what  he  considered  the  iniquitous 
proceedingsof  the  Upper  House  in  passing  the  Muni-  r^^^  g[  X835.1 
cipal  Reform  Bill,  the  operation  of  which  is  univer-    L        '      '  '-I 

sally  allowed  to  be  very  salutary: — 

"I  founJ,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  say  for  the  information  of  those  who  formerly 
would  have  listened  to  my  humble  advice,  were  determined  to  pass  the 
hill,  such  as  it  has  now  become;  and, — though  I  admit  that  Lyndhurst's 
amendments  do  him  great  credit, — to  the  shame  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  hill  furnishes  us  one  of  the  worst  precedents,  and  as  dangerous  at  least 
a  precedent  aa  any,  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  They  may  call  it,  if  they  please,  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of 
Corporations.  I  niusl  maintain  that  it  is  no  other  than  a  bill  of  Paina 
and  Penalties  passed  by  the  House  of  I,ords  in  its  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive ehsracler,  without  any  evidence  before  it,  whether  we  consider  the 


King's  commission  appointing  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  corpora- 
tions as  legal  or  illegal.  If  the  commission  was  illegal,  evidence  taken 
before  commissioners  under  an  illegal  commission  could  never,  accord- 
ing to  law,  be  considered  as  legal  testimony  any  where.     If  the  com- 
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niissioo  was  legal,  and  ihe  esamination  of  witnesses  under  it  produceil 
a  crop  of  lawful  evidence,  the  House  had  not  the  evidence  before  it,  so 
acquired, — for  not  only  did  not  the  commissioners  annex  evidence  or 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined,  but,  as  I  understand,  if  there  was 
any  such  testimony  on  examinaiion,  the  production  of  it  was  refused  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  And  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  see  thai  House 
beginning  with  the  examination  by  Charley  Welberell  in  defence  of  his 
clients,  before  there  was  one  single  word  of  evidence  against  them  be- 
fore the  House,  or,  as  I  believe,  there  yet  is.*  That  the  House  should 
allow  (his,— that  some  lords,  of  whom  I  hoped  for  belter  things,  should 
agree  to  this, — that  I  should  be  unable  to  go  down  lo  the  House,  from 
infirmity,  to  grapple  with  such  proceedings, — has  destroyed  that  quiet 
of  mind  with  me,  which  is  so  essential  to  health.  Save  my  country. 
Heaven!  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer;  but  that  it  can  be  saved 
iC  cannot  bo  hoped.     '  Quos  vult  perdere  demenlal  prius.'" 

Encouraged  by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  successful  opposition  in  the  Lords 
rSEPT  8  1835  1  '"  ^^^^'■^1 '^I'^'i^^^  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  warmly 
•-         ■     '  'J  supported  in  the  Commons,  the  undaunted  peer  thus 

wrote  lo  his  old  friend  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  : — 

»  The  House  of  Lords  seems  at  last  to  have  thought  that  it  ought  to 
do  its  duty.     I  think  the  Houses  wil!  be  involved  in  collision  when  they 

"  I  trust  the  cause  of  my  country  to  that  Rrbat  Beins,  who  alone 
can  say  to  the  madness  of  the  people  as  He  can  to  the  raging  waves  of 
the  ocean, '  Hither  shall  you  come,  and  no  further.' 

"  Let  us  begin  lo  do,  and  persevere  in  doing  our  duty ;  ind  then,  dis 
couraging  as  ihe  prospect  is,  we  may'hope  for  better  dajs  " 

However,  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  with  some  muulalions 
which  have  a  Htlle  obstructed  its  working,  did  pas8,J  and  soon  alter  he 
wrote  thus  despondingly  to  the  same  correspondent: — 

"Many,  many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me.  Your  kind- 
ness gives  a  support  to  my  constitution,  almost  worn  out  by  age,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  will  survive,  I  fear,  if  it  has  not  already  survived, 
the  consiilotion  of  my  country." 

At  the  close  of  ihia  melancholy  session  of  Parliament,  in  which  he 
had  seen  measures  carried  which  he  thought  so  unjust  and  mischievous, 
without  having  strength  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  them,  he  retired  to 
Encombe  to  brood  over  the  public  misfortunes  and  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind.  While  there,  he  was  comforted  by  a  kind  letter  sent  to  him 
by  that  most  warm-hearted  and  excellent  man  the  present  Lord  Kenyon, 
containing  some  strictures  upon  a  statement  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  made 
in  the  Houseof  Commons,  respecting  the  arrears  which  had  been  cleared 
off  under  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in 

■  See  30  Hansard,  43— IPO, 

I  Their  differences,  on  Municipal  Reform,  did  lead  to  an  "  Open  Conference," 
or  viv&  voce  debate,  between  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  the  Painted 
Chamber— the  only  instance  of  such  a  proceeding  since  the  Revolution. 

X  30  Hansartt,  963. 
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the  House  of  Lords,  and  thought,  very  grouiidlessly,"lo  have  been  meant 
as  a  reflection  on  his  great  predecessor. 

The  following  is  Lord  Eldon's  answer:*— 

Saturday,  (Nov.  Utb,  1835.) 
"  My  very  dear  Lord, 

"  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  thanked  you  for  the  comfort  I  received 
from  my  danghter  Elizabeth  reading  a  letter,  which  I  think  you  sent, 
respecting  the  velocity,  the  comparative  velocity,  of  Brougham  and  El- 
don,  in  Chancery  and  in  Appeals.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  number 
of  decisions,  in  a  given  time,  proves  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Lord  B. 
and  the  present  Attorney  suppose  il  to  prove.  In  making  a  comparison, 
you  must,  necessarily,  not  merely  advert  to  the  number  of  decisions, 
bul  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  the  decisions  were  pronounced. 
There  have  been  no  such  matters,  since  my  time,  as  a  Queen's  (rial,  the 
trial  of  a  Berkeley  Peerage,  or  of  the  various  questions  in  the  great 
Rosburghe  Peerage  and  estates,  in  the  last  of  which  I  think  three  days 
were  employed  in  delivering  my  judgment:  cum  multis  aliis.  On  a 
subject  of  this  nature,  however,  my  mind  is  at  rest,  though  a  very  fid gelty 
mind.  I  am  mistaken,  if,  after  I  am  gone,  the  Chancery  records  do  not 
prove  I  decided  more  than  any  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  periods 
of  time.     Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  beat  us  all. 

"Your  faithful  and  affeciionate 

"  Eldon. 

"  For  the  country's  welfare  my  hopes  are  gone.  I  see  leaders  of  ail 
parlies  sacrificing  principle  to  expediency.  They  create  the  expediency 
and  then  they  sacrifice  all  principle  lo  it.  Surely  il  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port 3  denial,  thai  all  aides,  as  to  leaders,  have  gone  too  far  in  acting  on 
h     m  b        us  doctrine." 

H         n       n         have  had  a  foreboding  of  what  he  would  have  con- 

d      d  mily  that  could  he  sent  to  overwhelm  the  country; 

g    b         his  time  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Surtees,  then 

tu      d  g    y  he  observes,  that  good  crops,  of  which  there  was 

p      p  re  of  no  avail,  "  as  the  corn  imported  from  abroad 

8  y        q         ty,  so  great,  that  we  cannot  sell  so  as  lo  enable  the 

ra  p        which  will  enable  him  lo  pay  his  (axes  and  his 

n  d  h  eludes;  "As  to  the  political  changes  which  are  going 

on    h      d       dw    ch  are  leading  lo  political  changes  here,  il  seems  by 
n  p        ble  that  even  you  and  I  may  live  to  see  England 

n       «  g  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  so  long 

d  — I  u  d  have  been  a  great  felicity  in  his  lot  if  be  could  have 
w  n  d  he  nd  gnant  rejection  of  the  free-lrade  measures  brought 
forward  by  the  Whigs  in  1841,  and  (hen  had  been  snatched  away  from 
the  evils  that  were  to  come. 

'  25  Hansard,  M  series,  13G0,  ISfi9.  Sir  John  Campbell  had  moved  fora  retiirn  of 
the  number  of  hills  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancerv  and  appeals  entered  in  the  years 
ISaS  to  1833,  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  of  appeals  undecided  when  the 
present  Chancellor  came  into  office,  and  of  those  undecided  at  his  last  sitting;  but 
ne  said  "  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  any  other  Judge  of  the  Court 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THB  LIFE  OF  LORD  BLDON. 

Althouoh  Lord   Eldon's   natural   existence   was    prolonged  more 
r  iRl'il  *'^^"  *"'*'  y^"''^'  ^^  ■'^^^   "*'"'  politically  defunct,  and 

L"-'  ^*  -^^^^'J  henceforth  he  not  only  entirely  ahslained  from  attending 
in  Parliament,  but  in  despair  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  political 
occurrences  which  were  happening  around  him,  and  he  thought  only  of 
his  family  and  his  private  affairs.  After  having  viewed  his  parliamenl- 
ary  career  abpve  half  a  century,  I  cannot  part  without  regret  from  this 
respectable  impersonation  of  genuine  old  Toryism.  Neither  we  nor 
our  children  shall  ever  look  upon  his  like  again.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  appeared  a  living  specimen  of  a  species  of  poli- 
ticians long  extinct.  As  a  public  man  he  was  not  only  interesting  from 
ihe  rarity  of  the  qualities  he  exhibited,  but  it  is  impossible  to  have  been 
in  his  company  bo  long  without  feeling  kindness  and  even  veneration 
for  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  constant  changes,  had  remained  unchanged 
■ — who,  if  liable  to  the  imputation  of  cherishing,  when  turned  of  eighty, 
all  the  prejudices  of  eighteen,  could  not  be  charged,  like  many  others, 
with  having  heen  led  to  renounce  his  principles  by  false  philosophy,  or 
by  fashion,  or  by  interest. 

To  prepare  for  that  event  which  in  the  course  of  nature  could  not 
long  be  delayed,  he  aboul  this  time  devoted  a  morning  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  papers,  and  very  properly  destroyed  much  confidential  cor- 
respondence. There  is  a  class  of  letters,  which,  though  in  some  sense 
confidential,  may,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  be  published  without  im- 
propriety, and  which  are  the  best  materials  for  history;  but  there  ate 
others,  written  on  the  implied  underslandiug  that  they  are  to  be  burned 
as  soon  as  read.  Unless  such  letters  may  be  safely  written,  govetn- 
menl  cannot  be  carried  on;  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  curiosity  of  a  future  generation,  would  be  as  great  an  atro- 
city 38  to  leave  for  publication  a  statement  of  all  the  deliberations  of  a 
Cabinet.  Perhaps  Lord  Eldon  went  farther  than  was  necessary,  and 
assisted  in  concealing  what  might  have  aftersvards  been  legitimately 
made  known;  for,  after  dinner,  when  giving  an  account  of  his  morn- 
ing's work,  he  added,  "I  have  been  a  member  of  a  good  many  Admi- 
nistrations, and  there  are  many  things  connected  with  them  which  I  do 
not  wish  lo  come  out."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  spared  much  which  a  cautious  regard  for  his  own  reputation 
might  have  induced  him  to  suppress.* 

by  the  observations  he  had  made,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the 
other  Judges  had  discharged  their  duty  with  the  greatest  assiduity,— meriting,  by 
their  esertions,  the  highest  praise  he  could  bestow ."^25  Haiisard,  3d  series,  1370. 
*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my  opinion  of  the  fairness  and_  boldness 
with  which  his  correspondence  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Twiss,  under 
ths  sanction  of  his  grandson. 
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He  was  raunh  afflicted  by  the  sad  slate  of  things  under  the  roof  of 
his  brother  at  Earley  Court.  William  Scott,  Lord  Stoweli's  only  son, 
was  dying;  and  Lord  Stowell  himself,  from  being  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  men,  had  fallen  inlo  mental  imbecihty.  He  thus  wrote  to 
Lord  Encombe  during  ihe  last  illness  of  his  nephew: — 

"  The  intelligence  I  receive  is,  that  W.  S.  may  hnger  a  little  longer ; 
but  the  worst  may  be  looked  for,  and  soon.     Hopes  are  r»T  -i 

nol  mleruined.  It  i,  impos.ibl.  »  my  how  ihis  di>.  [N»"»»™-] 
Iresees  me.  If  the  worst  does  happen,  and  soon,  I  could  be  of  no  com- 
fort in  euch  a  state  as  Eariey  C  Id  b  N  h  werer, 
might  be  very  distressing  to  nri)  If  dp  f  1  h  horn  I 
ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid  gi(  g  p  C  pi  h  subject 
is  to  mo  torture." 

Lord  Eldon  escaped  the  p       h     m        h  ff     d  from  a 

visit  to  Earley  Court,  and,  in  b  ft  k  d  from 

Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  ma  d  L  d  &  11  d  gh  1  follow- 
ing melancholy  notices  of  the  deeease  both  of  the  son  and  of  the  father; — 

"The  vilal  powers  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  not  likely,  -^  -, 

it  is  thought,  to  hold  out  another  day. — Lord  Stowell  is  l'^°^-  -^^-J 
unconscious  of  what  is  passing  and  impending,  but  in  bodily  health  is 
as  well  as  when  you  last  saw  him."     «     *     « 

"  The  ceremony  of  this  day  and  all  the  arrangements  connected  with 
it  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety.     Lord  En-     -„  - 

combe  was  chief  mourner.  He  was  received  yesterday  by  L^^^'^-  '*'J 
Lord  Stowell  in  a  manner  that  was  extremely  affecting;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Lord  S.  continued  pleased  with  his  guest  till  they  paried,  at 
half-past  six;  though  I  am  confident  that  sU  consciousness  of  who  he 
was  did  not  last  many  minules  after  their  first  meeting. 

"  Under  other  circumstances,  your  presence  and  advice  would  have 
been  most  welcome  and  acceptable  to  us ;  bnt,  under  the  present,  such 
a  journey  would  have  been  highly  imprndent  and  hazardous,  and  such 
a  risk  would  have  added  greatly  to  our  distress."     *     «     « 

"  The  scene  is  closed :  at  half-past  two  Ibis  afternoon,  I  was  called 
to  the  bed-chamber,  and  witnessed  the  last  sjgh  (for  it  ^^ 
was  no  more)  of  fyour  beloved  brother,  and  of  my  >-  ^^-      '    ^^'-1 
highly-valued  and  respected  friend." 

When  the  first  pang  caused  by  the  fad  news  was  over.  Lord  Eldon 
was  comforted  by  the  thought  that  his  beloved  brother  was  released 
from  a  slate  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  enjoyment  himself,  and  in 
which  he  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  his  friends  The  great  scholar 
who  had  been  the  boast  of  Oxford,— the  great  wit  who  had  been  the 
honoured  companion  of  Dr.  Johnson, — the  great  judge,  or  rather  legis- 
lator, the  author  of  a  code  of  international  law,  which  deiiues  the  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  which  is  respected  over  the 
whole  civilized  world, — had,  for  some  years,  hardly  been  capable  of 
recognising  his  nearest  relations,  and  had  been  nearly  unconscious  of 
aU  that  befel!  them.  Lord  Eldon  continued  to  write  to  him  when  even 
the  hope  of  being  understood  by  him  had  fled.  Thus  he  tried  to  an- 
nounce  to  him  the  hirth  of  a  child  of  Lord  Encombe : — 
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"  My  Dear  Brother, 

"I  learn  by  letter,  that  my  grandson,  Lord  Encombe, — who  is  the 
only  son,  you  know,  of  my  deceased  eldest  son,  poor  John,  wliose 
beaulifiil  epitaph  you  wrote,— has  had  a  daughter  born  the  other  day, 
— whose  birth  renders  me  a  great-grandfather,  a  title  that  makes  me  of 
venerable  years, 

"Believe  me,  from  my  heart,  dear  brother, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"ELDnN." 

It  is  mortifying  to  think  that,  amidst  the  amiable  feelings  arising  in  Ihe 
.  mind  of  Lord  Eldon  on  hia  brother's  death,  there  should  have  been  one 
of  a  different  character.  The  deceased  had  made  a  very  reasonable  dis- 
position of  his  property,  by  which,  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Lady  Sidmouth,  without  issue,  his  large  estates  in  Gloucestershire  were 
to  come  to  Lord  Encombe,  Strange  losay.  Lord  Eldon,  at  his  advanced 
age  and  with  his  enormous  wealth,  was  dissatisfied  thai  he  should  not  at 
least  have  had  a  life-interest  in  h  m  d  p  d  h 
loudly,  that  Lord  Encombe  w    te  1    a  1     g  1  1  d    g 

with  this  request:  "I  beg  tha  U    d       K         1         (  h     Id 

survive  Lady  Sidmouth,)  take  p  11m 

of  every  right  and  power  over    h    S        11      ta       wl     I  b        1! 

bestowed  on  rae,  not  for  my  o       m     ts  b  b      g  >        g      d 

This   prudent  step  quite  ra  1    d     1  h  d  1 

wrote  back :  "  Of  your  kindn  d  1         1  y  I  1  i    h    k    f 

availing  myself  in  the  smallest  d  g  I  ts  wh    h  1    p 

pen,  I  live"  to  see  you  in  pos  y      n    >  d  p     d  ijp  b 

advice  to  enable  yon  to  enjoy   I      p  d  ^^^ 

the  means  of  rendering  that  ass    la  d  g      g  h       d  H  w 

ever,  like  a  Sovereign  who  is    p       b   j     1  f  1  L    d 

Eldon,  notwithstanding  his  gr    d  d  d  In  1  m       d 

incessant  solicitude  to  please  him,  viewed  him,  m  his  latter  days,  with 
some  distrust,  and  in  his  Irealment  of  him  showed  the  irritability  loo 
often  produced  by  age  and  infirmity  in  the  kindliest  natures. 

He  came  to  London  before  ihe  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1836,  bul 
was  not  once  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion.  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  now  wretchedly  at  a  loss  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  had  much  reason  to  regret  his  neglect  of  those  studies 
which  are  the  delight  of  old  age.  He  only  looked  into  books,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  find  that  he  had  "no  pleasure  in  them."  His  Abec- 
DOTE  Book  he  had  long  closed ;  and  he  had  almost  entirely  ceased  to 
write  letters,  except  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  Of  late  years 
he  had  amused  himself  with  receiving  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,— blessing  Heaven  "  that  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  the  mnclalive."  When  he  heard  that  Lord  Cottenham  was  made 
Chancellor,  he  regretted  that  such  a  man  should,  be  connected  with 
Whigs,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  be  an 
Equity  Judge. 

'  •  Uih  April,  1836. 
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During  the  mornings,  which  were  dreadfully  long,  he  wished  he  were 
again  writing  letters  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  while  he  seemeil  to  be  lis- 
lening  to  the  oft-repealed  tale  of  the  counsel;  but  his  only  relief  from 
weary  thoughts  was  an  occasional  call  from  an  old  friend  to  whom  he 
coidd  repeat  old  stories,  and  complain  that  bad  men  ruled  the  slate ; — 
not  feeling  much  reconciled,  however,  to  a  private  station,  and  often  say- 
ing, with  a  sigh,  "  Now  I  am  nobody."  In  this  slate  of  ennui  he  was 
apt  to  be  fretful,  to  attach  importance  to  trifles  which  he  would  for- 
merly  have  disregarded,  and  even  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  most  tender 
attentions  of  those  around  him.  But  when  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived, 
and  the  Newcastle  Port — of  which,  with  a  constancy  that  marked  all 
his  sentiments  and  habits,  he  never  took  less  than  three  pints — began  to 
cheer  his  heart,  e.fisience  still  bad  charms  for  him ;  and,  going  back  to 
the  good  old  times  when  he  was  Attorney  General  and  prosecuted 
traitors  and  libellers,  he  forgot  for  awhile  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  emancipated, — or  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  reformed, — 
or  that  Fines  and  Recoveries  had  been  abolished,— or  that  stealing  to  the 
value  of  live  shillings  in  a  shop  had  ceased  to  be  a  capital  crime. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  paid  his  annual  visit  to  the  North,  establish- 
ing himself  at  ibe  inn  at  Rusheyford,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  Eldon 
estates.  He  was  pleased  to  fin^  that  it  continued  to  be  kept  by  Mr. 
Houll,  the  old  landlord,  who  in  1835  had  announced  his  intention  of 
"  resigning,"  on  account  of  his  age  and  the  fortune  he  had  made,  and 
to  whom  he  had  pleasantly  given  this  advice:— "I  hear,  Mr.  Hoult, 
that  you  are  talking  of  retiring  from  business ;  but  let  mo  advise  you 
not  lo  do  so.  Busy  people  are  very  apt  to  think  a  life  of  leisure  is  a 
life  of  happiness  ;  but  beheve  me,  for  I  speak  from  experience,  when  a 
man,  who  has  been  much  occupied  through  life,  arrives  al  having  no- 
thing to  do,  he  is  very  apt  not  to  know  what  to  do  mlh  himself.  I  am 
interested  in  this  advice,  IMr.  Hoult,  for  I  intend  lo  come  here  every 
year  for  the  next  thirty  years,  and  I  hope  to  find  you  still  the  landlord. 
And  now,  good  day;  and  I  trust,  if  God  spares  me,  we  shall  all  meet 

When  relating  this  anecdote,  Lord  Eldon  used  to  say,  "  Nest  year, 
when  I  again  visited  Rusheyford,  the  landlord  told  me  he  had  taken  my 
advice,  and  determined  not  to  give  up  his  inn.  It  was  advice  given  by 
me  in  the  spirit  of  that  Principal  of  Brasenose,  who,  when  he  took  leave 
of  young  men  in  quitting  college,  used  to  say  to  them,  'Let  me  give 
you  one  piece  of  advice :  Cave  de  resignationibus.'  And  very  good 
advice  too."* 

Having  collected  his  relations  round  him  for  some  days,  at  this  inn, 
he  was  kind  to  them  as  usual ;  he  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  he 
retained  the  remarkable  self-complacency  which  never  forsook  him  to 
his  last  hour.     His  grand-niece,  IVIrs.  Foster,  a  lady  of  great  talents,  to 

'  He  might  have  added  old  Henry  Dundas'  advice  to  Ministers  of  Stale :  "  Be- 
ware of  resignation  ;  for  when  you  are  once  out,  the  Lord  Almighty  only  knows 
when  you  may  get  in  again." 
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wliom  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  inl«re.ling  anecdotes  eoncerning 
him,  was  of  this  party,  and  slie  says:— 

..  My  dear  uncle's  eonvereation  al  Eldon  was  partly  serions  i  tat  the 
Sttoaler  part  of  the  time,  foil  of  fnn,  joke,  and  aneodote.  Neither  in 
fhi.  or  any  former  years  did  I  ever  know  him  omit  to  speak  seriously 
of  what  his  thoughts  and  feoliu..  ought  to  he  at  the  verv  great  age  he 
had  now  attained,— the  uneertainty  of  his  ever  reaching  Eldon  again,— 
the  enmin.tion  of  his  past  life,  which  the  leisure  of  tlie  las.  f.w  year, 
had  enabled  him  to  make,-l/.«  ml.j/ocfton  Ihalaroie  Jnm  o  con- 

,rio„.ne., ./  not  fao-f  »»»?'"  '•'".<"'•  »?  'f  *"'»^  '"f"Z^ 
10  aa  m  neri,  em  from  pun  motim,-ha  preparation  for  death, 
whS  must  .ob'n  take  pl.c=  'I  ^-ve  employ.d  the  leisure  of  my  lat- 
ter years.'  he  said,  'in  looking  back  upon  my  past  life,  and  I  hope  1 
may  .ay,  without  presumption,  that  my  mind  is  at  ease.  I  »»y  *"• 
"eon  in  the  wrong;  bat  I  always  tri.d  to  judge  and  to  act,  b,  the  best 
oower.  of  my  mind,  unswayed  by  any  impure  motwe.  Having  cre- 
ated the  impassion  on  hi.  bearer.,  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  •ppe.red 
»wi.h  to  Sake,  ho  would  then  lorn  te  lighter  .ubj.el.,  and,  by  hi.  w,l 
and  his  anecdote,  keep  every  one  amused  the  wliote  of  the  evemng. 

As  usual,  he  gave  a  dinner  .t  the  inn  te  his  tenant,  and  after  dmn.r 
ioined  them  for  a  litile  while  and  socially  .at  among  them.  His  lieattn 
being  given,  "with  three  time,  three,  and  one  cheer  more,"  he  rn.de 
S  a  .p.ech,-of  which  we  have  the  following  report  from  an  intelli- 
gent frtend  of  his,  who  was  present;— 

"Gentlemen,— I  thank  God,  thai  it  has  pleased  him  to  allow  ino, 
once  more,  llie  happiness  and  ptoasnre  of  meeting  you  all  again.  It  also 
Tes  Z  giea.  satirfaction  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  informed  by  those 
from  whom  alone  I  can  receive  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  that 
mil  have  all  of  you,  made  improveminl.  in  the  management  of  your 
farm.  For  Ihi.  I  thank  yon ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  benefi- 
Sal  effects,  in  a  great  mea.ore.  to  the  alteration  which  you  have  made 
in  the  tenure  of  your  farms,  in  taking  them  for  a  term  instead  o  from 
vear  to  year  It  is  evident  to  me,  as  it  must,  I  think,  be  to  you  all,  that 
a  tenant  whi  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his  farm,  cannot, 
satisfactorily  te  himself,  make  those  improvement,  which  he  will  do 
when  he  i.  .ore  that  be  can  remain  on  hi.  farm  long  enough  o  reap  the 
Sefit  to  himaelt  of  those  improvement..  I  thank  you  all  for  your 
improved  management.  I  will  come  among  you  a.  long  as  ,t  ■"  plo.se 
God  to  allow  me.  I  wish  you  all,  yourselves  and  famihes,  health  and 
happiness ;  and  I  shah  never,  while  I  live,  cease  to  consider  my  tenantry 

"Ering, r'mmry  pin,"  sent  a ki.s  to  a  young  marrted  lady,  ho  de- 
aired  that  it  might  be  given  to  her  ■■primlds.  in  the  absence  of  her 
ho.band,"  and  .he  having  written  back  in.trnctions  to  give  him  a 
"French  kis."  in  relnrn,  adding,  "it  is  what  no  English  lawyer  can 
obiect  to  it  being  only  justice  to  make  both  side,  of  the  face  equal,  -- 
to^l?ii>h  .  hearty  laugh,  "I  thought  I  .honld  have  lived  and  died 
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an  Englishman  ;  bul  really,  in  the  avlicle  of  osculation,  I  must  become 
a  Frenchman."* 

^  These  were  the  harmless  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
night.  He  felt  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ;  but  he  looked 
forward,  without  dismay,  to  the  "  inevitable  hour."  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  had  some  conversation  rcpecling  th  d'  ase  under  which 
he  was  suffering,  wi  1  M     P  g        1      n    d     I      endant,  who  iold 

him  he  had  never  k  ■nn  n  d  1 !  gh  1  w  re  persons  who 
said  they  could  cure     — e  i  g  I     h     h         uld  call  in  other 

medical  advice.     W   1  d  I     k    f  b  1  nd  archness,  he 

emphatically  replied      II         1     d  by  P  e  d  I  will  die  b,, 

J^enntngton," 

He  passed  the  autumn  at  Enconibe,  which,  unless  when  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  his  grandchildren,  was  now  a  very  dreary  abode  for  him 
Hia  sporting  days  were  over;  he  took  little  interest  in  farming  or  gar- 
dening; and  his  only  reading,  besides  the  newspaper,  was  a  chapter  in 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  received  from  his  friend  Dr.  Swire. 
His  mornings  he  spent  in  an  elbow-chair  by  the  lire-side  in  his  study- 
called  hia  shop— which  was  ornamented  with  portraila  of  his  deceased 
master  George  III.,  and  his  living  companion  Pincher,  a  poodle  dog. 

His  attachment  to  this  animal  was  very  affecting.  He  used  to  say. 
while  he  caressed  him,  "  Poor  Pincher  belonged  to  poor  William  Henry  ■ 
and  after  I  last  took  the  Sacrament  with  him  when  be  was  dying,  he 
called  me  back  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  and  said,  'Father,  you  will 
take  care  of  poor  Pincher.'  The  dog  was  brought  home  to  me  when 
all  was  over;  and  in  a  short  lime  he  was  missed.  He  was  immediately 
^ught  for,  and  he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  beside  his  dead  master." 
Then  followed  a  long  story  of  Pincher  being  afterwards  decoyed  awav 
by  a  dog-stealer,  and  recovered  by  the  ex-Chancellor  compounding 
ftlony  with  the  thief.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  signed  "  An  Amateur 
Doo-Fancibh,"  a  negotiation  was  opened,  which  led  to  Lord  Eldnn 
sending  a  servant  with  a  five-pound  note  to  a  house  in  a  street  at  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town,  called  Cow  Cross  Street,  where  Pincher  was 
found.  The  man,  being  dealt  with  "on  honour,"  freely  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  his  trade,  and,  in  answer  to  a  gentle  reproach,  exclaimed. 
"Why,  what  can  we  do?  Now  that  Parliament  has  put  a  slop  to  our 
trade  of  procuring  bodies  for  the  surgeons,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to  this 
to  get  an  honest  livelihood." 

Pincher  is  introduced  into  several  portraits  of  his  master,  who  said. 
"Poor  fellow,  he  has  a  right  to  be  painted  with  me,  for  when  my  man 
Smith  took  him  the  other  day  to  a  law  bookseller's  where  there  were 
several  lawyers  assembled,  they  all  received  him  with  great  respect, 
and  the  master  of  the  shop  exclaimed, '  How  very  like  he  is  to  old  £/'- 

•  He  was  very  fond  of  such  badinnge,  in  which  the  old  schoo!  seem  to  hav," 
greitly  laiumted.  At  a  etill  later  pmod  of  hia  life,  having  after  dinner  givj 
the  health  of  Captain  Beat,  K.  N.,  wishing  that  he  might  soon  get  a  ship  and  Z 
to  sea,  he  took  Mrs.  Best's  hand,  and  said  to  her,  gaily,  "Depend  upon  it  whpii 
tavon  ehore." 
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don,  particularly  when  lie  wore  a  wig,'— but,  indeed,  many  people  say 
he  is  the  better-looking  chap  of  the  two."  For  this  failhM  companion. 
Lord  Eldon  made  a  testamentary  provision,  bequeailung  him  to  Lady 
Frances  Bankes,  with  att  annuity  of  eight  pounds,  during  the  terra  of 
his  natural  life,  for  his  maintenance.*  _ 

Although  Lord  Eldon's  reasoning  powers  remained  vigorous  lo  the 
last,  his  memory,  particularly  of  names,  sometimes  strangely  failed  hira. 
This  autumn  he  said,  "  When  I  was  in  office,  we  wishad  the  Par  lament 
should  meet  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  prorogation.  We  felt  great 
difficulty  about  it.  I  explained  the  law  to  the  Cabinet,  and  lold  them 
that,  unless  there  was  some  strong  ground  for  it,  suck  as  a  disturbance 
or  riots  of  Ike  people,  it  could  not  be  done.     '  Ok !'  said  Henry  Dundas, 

afterwards  Lord (I  forget  his  name,  but  never  mind  that;)  Mf^thats 

all,  I  can  soon  get  up  a  very  pre.tty  riot  /or  you  »n  Scotland.  He 

had  for  the  moment  forgotten,  not  only  the  name  of  Lord  Melviile,  once 
so  familiar  to  him,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  he  himself,  when 
Attorney  General,  had  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,— 
whereby  Parliament  may  be  required  at  all  times,  by  proclamation,  (o 
meet  in  fifteen  days.t  . 

Yet,  a  few  weeks  after,  he  wrote  the  following  most  excellent  advice 
to  a  grandson  sbout  to  be  entered  ai  Oxford:— 

"  It  will  depend  much  upon  yourself  what  degree  of  benefit  you  may 
reap  there,  Of  the  vonngithas  been  said, 'Gaudent  equis.cambusquo, 
et  aprici  sramine  oampi.'  or  somelhiiig  to  that  effect.  Of  extravagant 
gratification  of  that  passion  in  young  men,  I  well  remember  ihe  pams 
which  were  taken  in  Oxford  to  restrain  it.  What  are  precisely  the 
rules  of  the  University  in  this  respect  uow,  I  cannot  say:  but  so  much 
I  can  say,  that,  afier  long  and  great  experience,  I  never  linew  a  young 
man  who  had  indulged  too  much  in  these  amusements  at  Oxford,  to  the 
neelect  of  very  diligent  if  not  severe  duty,  who  ever  afterwards  m  iile 
graced  his  friends,  family  or  country  as  I  hope  and  pray  you  may 
hereafter  grace  them  I  k     w         wh       g  ally  devoted  his 
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you  keep  al  Oxford       d                  g        h  7  fo'-g^t-  ^i^'  ";^ 

Universiiy  is  not  a  p  n  n  «'  study,-to  be 
interrupted  only  by  n         a                          ^ 

He  returned  lo  L     d  n      m            b  ng  of  Parliament, 

in  January,  1837,  n           h                         g  ^    g  P^"  ^  Public  al- 

(                        h     m  charm  ol  an  old 

[Jan.  31,  1837.]  g                        ft  h          y  dropping  in  to 

chat  with  him  and     h  of  <5i"'>er  should 

-  After  Lord  Eldon                            p  "P^'^  ■'""'^t.lf/ot^ 

canine  race  Mr  Kdwar  ,w  .  picLuresque  old  dog, 
aitk  a  great  look  of  dei!frntss  i«  his  faef."  He  is  represented  hsleniiig  to  tha 
ticking  of  a  watch,  given  lo  the  Chancellor  by  George  HI. 

f  See  37  Geo.  3,  c.  127 ;  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  U. 
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creep  on.  But  he  was  much  alarmed  by  an  announcement  in  the 
King's  Speech  ihat  fiirlher  measures  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
"  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and  of  (he  adminislralion  of  justice ;" 
and  when  the  »  Wills  Bill,"  which  we,  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sioners, had  prepared  after  years  of  labour,  was  laid  oa  the  lable  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  all  his  former  horror  of  innovation  was  revived,  and 
he  declared  that  "  he  would  still  attend  in  his  place  and  lift  up  his  voice 
against  it."  Formerly,  freehold  land,  of  the  minutest  value,  eotild  not 
be  devised  without  a  will  signed  by  the  testator,  attested  in  a  particular 
form  by  three  wiinesses,— while  copyhold  land  worth  100,000^.  a  year, 
as  well  as  persona!  property  to  any  indefinite  amount,  might  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  memorandum'  in  an  old  almanac,  without  any  witness, 
and  without  even  being  signed  by  the  testator.  We  proposed  to  do 
away,  for  testamenlaiy  purposes,  with  the  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  properly,  so  that  a  will  might  not  be  void  as  to  one,  and  valid 
as  to  the  other, — and  to  require  that  all  wills  should  be  signed  by  the 
leslalor,  and  atlesled  by  two  witnesses.  This  change  he  wished  to  de- 
nounce as  revolutionary,  and  fatal  to  the  security  of  all  properly,  real 
and  persona!.  I  really  believe  thai  he  would  have  been  contented, 
after  the  example  of  Lord  Chatham,  lo  have  died  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  opposing  a  measure  which  he  considered  so  unjust 
and  disastrous.  JSut  he  then  laboured  under  a  sharp  attack  of  the  gout, 
which  rendered  him  wholly  insufficient  for  the  effort;  and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  hear,  that,  notwithstandiug  some  pamphlets  against  llie 
bill,  it  passed  with  unanimity  through  both  Houses  of  Parliamenl.  all 
the  law  lords  (Lord  Tottenham,  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  f.ord  Brougham,  and 
Lord  Langdale)  expressing  their  high  approbation  of  it.  He  had  one 
consolation— that  it  was  only  lo  operato  upon  testamentary  dispositions 
executed  after  the  Isi  day  of  January,  1838;  and  he  resolved  lhat  before 
that  day  all  his  testamentary  dispositions  should  be  complete, so  that  no 
part  of  his  property  should  be  subject  to  its  enactments.* 

Unable  lo  preside  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club,  he  was 
ably  represented  by  his  grandson;  and  there  his  ^^r  „<.  ,00^-7 
health  was  still  drunk  with  unabated  enthusiasm,  all  l»**^  ^^-  ^^^^-J 
present  loudly  cheering  the  sentiment  that  "aitaehment  to  Lord  Eldon 
was  part  of  the  Consiiimion  of  the  country."  Ho  was  much  aSecled 
by  the  account  he  had  of  these  proceedings,  and  he  wrole  back  to  Lord 
Encombe.— "I  have  received,  and  read  with  dilficulty,  your  letter,  and 
another  from  Lord  Ktnyon,  whilst  tears  are  flowing  from  my  old  eyes, 
and  trickling  down  my  cheeks." 

He  cared  little  aboiii  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  soon  followed. 
Although  so  intensely  fiivoured  both  by  George  III.  .,  „„  ,^„^-, 
and  (ieorge  IV.,  he  had  received  no  notice  from  I^^'neSO,  1837.] 
William  1 V.,  and  he  was  now  almost  inilifTerent  to  changes  of  govern- 
meni;  for.  except  that  the  "Conservatives"  were  for  ever  pledged  lo 
stand  by  the  Corn  Laws  (and,  afier  what  had  happened,  he  placed  no 

•9  W.  d,  and  1  Vict.  c.  as. 
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great  faith  in  such  pledges,)  they  were  in  his  estimation  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Whigs.  He  therefore  heard  without  dismay  that 
Lord  Melbourne  was  still  Prime  Minister,  with  increased  influence; 
and  he  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  first 
council  of  Queen  Vicloria  at  Kensington,— not  joining  that  section  of 
poliiiciaus  who,  in  their  diaappointmenl,  did  not  scruple  openly  to  de- 
clare a  preference  for  the  Salic  law,  and  a  wish  that  the  King  of  Hanover 
might  have  been  entitled  lo  mount  the  throne  of  England. 

Next  day  he  contrived  lo  be  carried  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 

-,  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  Sovereign.     He  was  highly 

[June  31, 1837.J  pigaj^j  ^^j^h  ihe  reception  he  met  with,  and  said  on 

his  return,— "The  kindness  they  showed  me  affected  me  to  tears;  the 

peers,  the  officers  of  the  House— all  were  so  kind  !" 

When  Parliament  was  dissolved  he  paid  another  visit  to  RusheyforJ, 
and  had  a  "gathering"  of  his  northern  relations.  He  was  observed  lo 
be  consiilerably  altered  since  the  preceding  year,  and  there  was  a  pre- 
sentiment among  Ihetn,  which  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  that  when 
he  had  taken  leave  of  them  they  shouUl  see  his  face  no  more.  Flow- 
ever,  Hlihongh  dejected  and  disposed  to  dwell  on  disagreeable  famdy 
occurrences,  "at  other  times  he  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  lively,  and 
entered  into  a  joke  with  great  fua,  carrying  it  on  from  day  to  day.  • 
Forgetting  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  which  he  had  clandestinely  delivered  to  the 
King  in  1804,  with  the  view  of  turning  out  Mr.  Addinglon,— hia  wor- 
ship and  his  persecution  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,— and  his  many 
anxious  and  able  intrigues  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  exclude  the  Whigs  and  lo  keep  down  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning—he  made  this  solemn  declaration,  which  he  himself,  perhaps, 
believed  to  be  sincere:  "I  can  assure  you,  all  the  honours  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  me  always  came  unsought  by  me;  I  may  safely  say, 
that  1  never  stepped  across  the  kennel  out  of  my  way  to  secure  prefer- 

He  now  once  more  hospitably  entertained  all  his  tenantry,  and,  after 
dinner,  delivered  to  them  the  last  speech  he  ever  made. 
[Ara.  31,  1S37.J  wiih  unfeigned  piety,  he  thus  began;— "My  first  ac- 
knowledgments ate  due  lo  thai  Great  Being  whose  jileasure  it  has  been 
10  afflict  me  with  a  painful  illness,  and  to  continue  thai  infliction  for  a 
lengthened  period,  insomoeh  that  I  did  not  hope  to  have  been  able  to 
have  seen  you  all  again.  So  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  allow  me, 
it  will  ever  be  my  happiness,  as  it  is  my  duty,  thus  to  come  among  you." 
After  again  pointing  oul  the  advanlages  of  the  "leasing  system"  above 
"tenancies  at  will,"  although  it  was  an  innovation,  he  alluded  to  a  con- 
test for  the  county,  and  said,  most  liberally  and  handsomely,  "  My  sen- 
timents are  known,  hut  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  tenants  to  exercise  the 
franchise  which  Parliament  has  given  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
appear  to  them  to  be  right,  and  according  lo  good  conscience,  and  as 
most  likely  to  uphold  the  Church,  in  which  the  purest  doctrines  of  our 
religion  are  taught  in  Ihe  best  manner."     He  then  bade  them,  what 
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lurned  outtobe,  alasirarewell: — "Gentieiiien,  I  repeat  ihe  greal  thank- 
I  Iness  I  feel  la  having  been  allowed  once  more  to  come  among  you. 
In  tal  g  leave  of  you,  gentlemen,  I  say,  from  my  heart,  may  God  bless 
yon  a  d  your  families!" 

Whe  1  e  returned  to  Encombe,  he  wrote  a  very  desponding  letter  lo 
Lord  SidmoiLth,  in  which  he  said, — "Though  I  have  been  moving 
ihrough  a  long  journey  and  return  from  it,  I  am  in  ^„^^  „,  ,„„,  - 
precisely  Ihe  same  stale  of  actual  constant  weakness  L'^ept.  a<,  laai.j 
and  pain  which  I  have  now  undergone  for  nearly  two  long  years.  I 
cannot  stir  without  help,  and  from  the  moment  I  am  helped  into  my 
carriage  in  a  morning  1  never  stir  out  of  il  till  evening.  Pray  give  my 
dear  niece  my  moat  affectionate  regards  and  good  wishes.  Accept  the 
same  yourself.  I  shall,  if  God  pleases,  return  to  town  very  soon,  and 
to  that  as  probably  my  last  earthly  place  of  abode," 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  writing  this  letter  he  left  Encombe,  and 
within  three  months  ail  his  gloomy  anlicipations  were  realized.  But, 
not  ignorant  of  what  was  soon  to  happen,  he  preserved  his  cheerfulness 
in  private  society,  and  was  even  desirous,  as  far  as  his  strength  would 
permit,  of  performing  his  public  duties. 

On  the  meetinw  of  the  new  P  T  m  nl  h  qualified  himself  to  be  pre- 
sen  wh       h    y     ng  Qu  f    gh  h     1 1  deliver  ^,j       ,  _    ,  „„„  -, 

her  p  h  f  m  I  th  -  ^  m  y  1  ch  he  C^ov.  15,  1837.] 
^sp         I  d  f  )    g  "Nunc  me  dimiiiis." 

MrF  wlldm        dldh         -law,  and  regarded  him 

with  fil    I  h  n    n  g     count  of  his  last  appear- 

anc  h      H  wl        !     p       d  d        1    g :— "  Lord  Eldon  went 

down  m  his  chariot  to  ihe  House  of  Lords,  to  take  his  seat.  I  met 
him  as  he  got  out  of  his  carriage.  Mr.  Butt,  who  had  been  Lord  Eldon's 
mace  bearer,  and  Smith,  his  butler,  assisted  him  up  Ihe  stairs.  About 
half  way  up,  Mr.  Butt  had  a  botile  of  sherry,  and  persuaded  his  old 
master  lo  take  a  glass  of  it.  When  we  came  lo  the  door  of  the  House, 
Smith  requested  me  to  support  Lord  Eldon  into  Ihe  body  of  the  House, 
which  I  did.  He  went  up  to  the  woolsack,  and  said  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Cotlenham,}  ■  My  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  you  that  every  thing  I  hear  of  you  entitles  you  to  my  sin- 
cere respect.'  He  then  went  lo  t!ie  table,  took  the  oaths,  and  signed 
the  roll." 

But  he  was  excessively  fatigued  when  he  returned  home,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  np  ail  notion  of  being  present  when  her  Majesty 
opened  the  session  in  person — which  he  regretted  the  more  when  he 
was  told  of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  she  had  read  her  speech,  and 
particularly  of  the  sensation  she  had  created  by  the  delivery  of  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  it:  "The  early  age  at  which  I  am  ^^^^,  „_  ,  „„,  -. 
called  to  the  sovereignly  of  this  kingdom,  renders  it  a  L'^''**^' ''"'  ^o^'-J 
more  imperative  duty  that,  under  Divine  Providence,  I  should  place 
my  reliance  upon  your  cordial  co-operation,  and  upon  Ihe  love  and 
affection  of  all  my  people,"* 

*39  HansGrdj  3d  series,  15. 
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He  was  now  busily  engaged  in  selling  his  house  in  order  before  the 
much  dreaded  day  should  arrive  when  the  odious  "Wills  Bill"  was  to 
come  jnio  operation— of  which  he  professed  greater  and  greater  appre- 
hensions. He  revised  all  his  leslamentary  disposiiions,  and  rather  ca- 
prioiously  revoked  a  very  reasonable  power  which  he  had  conferred  on 
Lord  Encombe  of  charging  hia  estates  with  a  sum  of  50,000/.,  for  the 
portious  of  daughters — leaving  the  following  explanatory  paper;— 

"Memorandum.  On  consideration,  I  have  thought  myself  perfectly 
justified,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  Lord  Encombe's  issue  male,  in  preferring 
lo  the  fullest  exlenl,  my  own  daughters  to  the  daughters  of  Lord  En- 
combe, and,  therefore,  I  have  revoked  the  power  of  charging  which  I 
had  given  to  Lord  Encombe  by  my  will,  considering  also  thnt  his 
daughters  are  otherwise  provided  for.— Eldo'n,  6  Dec.  1837.  This  ia 
not  testammlary."* 

The  will  and  all  the  codicils  being  executed  according  to  the  old 
Statute  or  Frauds,— bidding  defiance  to  the  Real  Properly  Commis- 
sioners and  all  tlieir  conundrums,- he  said  "he  could  now  die  in 
peace." 

From  that  lime  he  sank  rapidly,  so  aa  to  give  some  countenance  lo 
the  vulgar  notion  that  a  roan  hastens  his  end  by  completing  his  will. 
Dr.  Philpotifl,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by 
marriage,  hearing  of  his  weak  stale,  called  upon  him,  and  prayed  with 
him.  Not  having  touched  on  any  topic  that  was  distasteful,  this  visit 
passed  off  moat  satisfactorily.  The  next  time  Mr.  Pennington  appeared. 
the  patient  said,  " I  have  had  another  doctor  since  I  saw  you."  "I 
am  glad  of  it,"  answered  llie  worthy  apothecary.  "Oh,  but,"  said 
Lord  Eldon,  "he  was  a  spiritual  doctor,  not  a  medical.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  paid  me  a  visit,  and  after  sitiiiig  a  little  by  me,  and  observing 
me  look  very  ill,  he  got  up,  and  bolted  the  door,  and  knelt  down  by 
me.  'LetU3  pray,'  he  said.  He  did  pray,  and  such  a  prayer!  I 
never  heard  such  a  prayer."  A  few  days  subsequently,  as  was  ga- 
thered from  Lord  Eidon's  own  statement,  the  Bishop  repeated  his  visit, 
and,  afier  some  religious  conversation  wilh  him,  was  alarmed  by  find- 
ing the  entire  aelf-salis  fact  ion  with  which  he  looked  back  on  the  whole 
of  his  past  life,  and  his  great  seeming  reliance  upon  bis  own  merits. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  Christian  pastor,  who  must  not  regard 
the  rank  or  station  of  a  dying  man,  the  Bishop  tried,  in  mild  terms,  to 
remind  him  that  we  have  all  followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires 
of  our  own  hearts ;  and  that,  confessing  our  faults,  we  ought  to  look 
elsewhere  for  pardon  than  lo  the  recollection  of  the  good  works  which 
we  may  rashly  impute  to  ourselves.  The  old  peer  thereupon  became 
very  refractory,  thiiAing  that  some  personal  disrespect  was  shown  to 
him,  and  that  a  slur  was  meant  to  be  cast  upon  his  conduct  as  a  public 
man,  which  he  had  ever  regarded  aa  most  spodess  as  well  as  consistent . 


'  By  these  words  he  inadvertently  pays  a  compliment  to  Ihe  hill  he  so  severely 
condemned;  as  formerly  there  were  innumerable  disputes  whether  loose  memo- 
randa should  be  considered  testamentary  at  not ;  whereas  now,  the  simple  ci 
is  applied— of  their  being  signed  hy  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  tv ' 
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He  was  parliculaily  indignant  at  the  thought  of  such  a  charge  cnming 
from  one  whom,  nolwiihslanding;  a  show  of  outward  civility,  he  had  re- 
garded with  some  senret  suspicion  from  the  part  at  last  taken  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  respecting  CathoJic  Emancipation;  and  he 
considered  it  particularly  hard  to  bear  taunts  from  such  a  quarter.*  As 
the  ex-Ohancelbr  displayed  some  impatience,  and  even  resentment, 
the  pious  divine  in  vain  strove  to  make  him  undersland  tfiat  the  only 
object  of  this  conference  was  to  call  his  attention  to  spiritual  things, — 
and,  having  exhausted  all  the  means  which  the  acutest  intellect,  Ihe 
deepest  knowledge,  and  the  most  winning  manners  could  supply,  was 
obliged  to  retire  without,  in  any  degree,  making  the  impression  which 
he  desired.  Next  day  Lord  Eldon  received  the  following  most  beauti- 
ful letter,  which,  no  doubt,  brought  him  to  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and 
which  may  he  perused  wiih  advantage  by  persons  of  all  ages  and  all 
condilions  of  life,  whether  in  health  or  in  sickness  ; — 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  lake  hlame  to  myself  for  having,  as  I  fear,  obtruded  on  you  some 
important  matters  of  consideration  at  a  time  when  you  were  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  them ;  or  in  a  manner  which  may  have  been  deemed  loo 
earnest  and  importunate.  That  you  pardon  the  intrusion,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  that  you  ascribe  what  may  have  been  ill-timed,  or  ill-consi- 
dered, to  the  true  cause— an  anxious  wish  to  lead  a  highly-gified  mind 
.  like  yours  to  those  thoughts  which  alone  can  satisfy  it. 

"  Before  I  leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespassing  on  you  in  per- 
son, I  have  resolved  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  considerations  which 
your  own  powerful  mind  will  know  how  to  improve,  and  which  I 
humbly  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  they  accord 
wilh  His  troth,  on  the  hearts  of  both  of  us.  I  contemplate  in  you,  my 
dearLord,  an  object  of  no  ordinary  interest.  I  see  a  man  full  of  years  and 
honours,  honours  richly  earned  (ay,  were  they  tenfold  greater  than  ihey 
are)  by  a  life  which,  protracted  long  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man, 
has  been  employed,  during  all  the  period  of  service,  in  promoting, 
strengthening,  and  securing  the  beat  and  most  sacred  interests  of  your 
country.  1  see  in  yon  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  most  able  advocate  of 
Ihe  connexion  of  true  religion  with  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
England.  I  see  in  you  one  who  has  largely  benefited  the  generation 
of  which  you  have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  exhibit  a  little 
even  of  undue  eagerness  to  perform  to  yon  the  only  service  which  I  can 

"  He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  patiently  allowed  even  a  layman  to  reason 
with  him  on  this  Bubject.  "I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  his  solicitor, 
"that  one  day  after  dinner,  in  the  library  in  Hamilton  Place,  he  beckoned  to  me 
to  ait  hy  him ;  and,  immedialely  entering  into  conversation,  among  other  thinp 
ipoke  of  his  judicial  life.  He  observed  that  <  it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never  given  a  judgment  in  any  cause  without  first 
anxiouely  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  right.'  '  It  is  a  happiness  to  me,'  he  said, 
'  to  reflect  that  1  never  gave  A.  the  property  of  B.  This  is  a  satisfaction  to  a  man 
at  the  last,  and  in  looking  to  the  day  of  judgment.'  Upon  ray  observing  upon 
this,  to  the  effect  tlial  'no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  any  thing,  but  upon  the 
merits  and  blood  of  Christ  alone,'  be  fully  acquiesced  in  the  truth  of  the  remark." 
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hope  lo  render — thai  of  exciling  such  a  mintl  to  those  refleclions  by 
which,  after  serving  others,  it  can  now  do  the  best  and  surest  service  to 
itself.  In  tLUlh,  those  reflections  are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant. 
lu  short,  my  dear  Lord,  I  would  seelt  most  earnestly  to  guard  you 
aoainst  the  danger  which  arises  from  ihe  very  qualitiea  which  we  most 
admire  in  you,  and  from  the  actions  for  which  we  are  most  grateful  lo 
you.  That  danger  is,  lest  you  contemplaie  these  matters  with  too  much' 
satisfaciion — lest  you  rest  upon  them  as  the  grounds  of  yoor  hope  of 
final  acceptance  with  God.  Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  the  best  of  the  sons  of 
men  must  be  content,  or  ratter  must  he  most  anxious,  to  look  oul  of 
themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope — I  will  not  say  of 
justification,  but  of  mercy.  Consider  the  infinite  holiness  and  purity  of 
God,  and  then  say  whether  any  man  was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His  tri- 
bunal. Consider  the  demands  of  His  law,  extending  to  the  most  secret 
tiioughls,andwishes,and  imaginations  of  the  heart;  and  then  say,  whether 
you,  or  any  one,  can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own  strength,  when  He 
cometli  to  j  udgment.  No ;  it  is  aa  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners,  we  shall, 
we  must  appear;  and  the  only  plea  which  will  be  admitted  for  us  is  the 
righteousness  and  the  merits  of  our  crucilied  Redeemer.  If  we  place 
any  reliance  on  our  own  poor  doings  or  fancied  virtues,  those  very 
virtues  will  be  our  snares,  our  downfall.  Above  all  things,  therefore, 
it  is  our  duty,  and  pre-eminently  the  duly  of  the  purest  and  best  among 
us,  lo  cast  off  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  thankfully  lo  embrace 
Christ's  most  precious  offer  on  the  terms  on  which  He  offers  it.  He 
will  be  our  Saviour  only  if  we  know,  and  feel,  and  humbly  acknowledge 
that  we  need  His  salvation.  He  will  be  more  and  more  our  Saviour  in 
proporiion  as  we  more  and  more  love  aiid  rely  upon  Him.  But  surely  the 
mote  we  feel  and  deplore  our  own  sinfulness,  the  more  earnest  will  be 
our  love,  the  firmer  our  reUance  on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save. 
Therefore  it  is,  that,  in  preparing  ourselves  to  appear  before  Him,  the 
less  we  think  of  what  we  may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good 
qualities,  and  the  more  rigidly  we  scrutinize  our  hearts,  and  detect  and 
deplore  our  manifold  sinfulness,  the  fitter  shall  we  be,  because  the  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  value 
of  His  blessed  undertaking  and  suffering  for  us.  One  word  only  more 
— of  ourselves  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense  of  our  own  worthles?- 
ness;  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to  tempt  our  weak  hearts  with  tlie 
Imit  which  is  most  taking  lo  many  among  us — confidence  in  ourselves. 
ll  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us  thai  only  knowledge  which 
will  be  useful  lo  us  at  the  last — the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts,  of 
iheir  weakness,  their  wickedness — and  of  the  way  of  God's  salvation, 
pardon  of  the  faithful  and  confiding  penitent  for  His  dear  Son's  sake. 
Oh  !  my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  found  among  the  truly  penitent, 
and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  among  the 
truly  blessed.      "  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  With  true  veneraiion  and  regard, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  failhful  servant, 
"And  afl'ectionate  brother  in  Christ, 
"the  Earl  of  Eldon."  "H.  Exeter." 
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From  the  great  strength  of  his  constitution  he  might  have  languished 
several  years  longer,  and  even  have  reached  the  years  of  Lord  Btowell, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  setting  in  of  an  unusually  intense  frosl,  which  car- 
ried ofFa  great  number  of  aged  persons.  He  had  had  in  his  most  vigorous 
days  a  tendency  to  cough,  which  Lady  Eldon  would  tell  him  was  only 
a  trick— Vihen  he  would  smile  and  answer,  "You  know,  my  dear,  I 
have  had  a  cough  these  fifty  years;  but  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it." 
He  had  now  some  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  although  of  a 
mild  type— but  his  disease  may  be  considered  a  wasting  away  of  the 
frame  by  old  age.  On  some  subjects  he  had  erroneous  impressions, 
while  on  others  his  intellect  remained  clear  and  correct,  and  his  plea- 
santry, though  it  very  visibly  waned,  sparkled  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  recall  the  memory  of  its  former  brilliance.  His  daughter.  Lady 
Frances  Baukes,  was  now  hving  with  him;  and  Lord  Encombe,  al- 
though occupying  a  house  at  Shirley,  near  Croydon,  visited  him  daily. 
On  the  30ib  of  December,  being  asked  how  he  was,  he  answered, 
"  Very  poorly — very  poorly:  it  cannot  last  long.  God's  will  be  done; 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit." 

Till  Wednesday  the  1 0th  of  January,  he  came  down  daily  to  break- 
fast, at  a  late  hour,  but  on  that  day  he  did  not  leave  his  ^^  ^  ^gg^  -, 
bed  till  the  evening.     When  he  got  up  and  with  assist-  >-  '     '  '■' 

ance  he  tried  to  walk,  his  strength  entirely  failed  him.  However,  he 
was  carried  down  stairs  to  the  dining  room  and  placed  at  table  ;  but  he 
had  a  shivering  fit  during  dinner,  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him 
back  to  his  bed-room.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  bed,  which  he 
never  again  left.  His  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton,  and  his  grand- 
son, Lord  Encombe,  were  sent  for,  and  were  most  assiduous  in  their 
atlenlions  to  him.  Next  day  he  was  so  far  better  that  he  could  occa- 
sionally enter  into  conversation  with  those  around  him,  and  he  smiled 
when  reminded  of  the  anecdote  of  King  George  III.  having  told  his 
court,  "I  have  whal  no  previous  King  of  England  has  had— an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,*  and  a  Lord  Chancellor,  each  of  whom  ran  away 
with  his  wife."  He  was  amused  likewise  by  being  reminded  of  the 
opposite  fates  of  himself  and  the  mettopoiilan ;  for,  while  he  himself, 
destined  for  the  Church,  had  been  driven  by  poverty  into  the  law,  Dr. 
Howley,  who  had  once  a  longing  for  the  Bar,  had  entered  the  Church 
because  he  could  not  atford  the  expense  of  a  legal  education.! 

On  the  Friday  the  frost  was  dreadfully  severe,  and  he  was  worse. 
His  family  therefore  were  not  permitted  to  be  with  him,  but  Mr.  Pen- 
nington took  Lord  Encombe  into  his  bed-room  to  see  him  a  few  minutes, 
and  said  to  him,  "It  is  a  cold  day,  my  Lord,"  to  which  Lord  Eldon 
replied,  in  a  low  and  placid  voice,  "It  matters  not  to  me,  where  I  am 
going,  whether  the  weather  here  be  hot  or  cold."     These  appear  to  be 

■  Dr.  Manners  Sutton. 

f  The  Chancellor  might  have  made  a  very  good  Archbishop;  bul  all  must  re- 
joice in  the  circumstances  which  drove  the  Archbishop  from  the  wrangling  of  the 
Bar  to  that  high  station  which  he  so  eminently  ornaments  by  his  mild  virtues. 
—1847. 
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the  last  wori!s  he  ever  uttered.  He  languished  till  a  quarter  past  four 
o'clock  in  tlie  afiernoon  of  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  13lh  of 
January,  1838;  when  he  expired  without  a  groan,  in  the  eighty- seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  by  his  affectionate  grandson, 
the  heir  of  Lis  tides,  his  estates,  and  his  more  amiable  qualities. 

Although  Lord  Eldon  had  sunk  a  good  deal  from  public  notice  for 
several  years,  his  death  caused  a  considerable  sensation, — reviving  the 
recolkciion  of  what  he  had  been,  and  of  the  important  part  which  he 
had  acied  with  many  great  men  who  had  been  swept  away  long  before 
him.  When  his  remains  lay  in  state  in  Hamilton  Place,  large  numbers 
of  all  classes  went  to  see  the  solemn  scene;  and  when  ihe  funeral  pro- 
cessioit,  attended  by  (lie  carriages  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  many  of 
the  peerage,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  blackened  the  way, — 
dense  crowds  stood  uncovered,  respectfully  gazing  at  it  as  il  passed. 
The  private  carriages  having  returned  to  London  when  a  halt  was  made 
near  Hammersmith,  the  procession  moved  on  towards  Encombe,  the 
present  Earl  being  chief  mourner,  and  the  other  near  relations  of  the 
deceased  accompanying  him.  It  rested  the  first  night  at  Bagshot,  the 
nest  at  Winchester,  the  third  at  Wimbourne— and  the  following  morning 
it  reached  the  family  mansion  in  Dorsetshire.  The  body  again  lay  in 
stale  there,  and  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  January,  was  deposited,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  deceased,  in  Ihe  vault  which  he  had  constructed 
ill  the  burying-ground  of  the  chapel  at  Kingston,  by  the  side  of  his  be- 
loved "Bessy."  The  appropriate  service  was  read  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  with  great  solemnity  it)  the  midst  of  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  rustics  from  the  surrounding  country,  the  younger  part  of  whom, 
when  hoary-headed,  will  boast  to  (heir  grandchildren  of  having  been 
present  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  present  Earl  has  raised  in  Kingston  chapel  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  a  likeness  of  him  by  Sir  Francis  Ohantrey, 
and  an  inscription  enumerating  all  the  offices  which  he  held,  and  the 
honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him. 

The  fortune  he  left  behind  him,  exceeding  in  amount  half  a  million 
of  money,  was  all  made  most  honourably.  When  at  the  Bar.  he  was 
always  contented  with  the  honorarium  voluntarily  offered  to  him;  and 
on  the  Bench,  although  he  look  some  pains  lo  conceal  his  official  income, 
he  never  increased  it  by  unfair  means.  He  bought  some  land,  and  laid 
out  considerable  sums  ou  mortgage, — though,  like  his  brother  Lord 
Slowell,  he  preferred  for  his  accumulations  "the  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  three  per  cents;"  bui  he  declared  "that  his  purchases  into  the 
stocks,  and  his  sales  out  of  the  stocks,  were  never  made  {as  his  bankers 
could  testify)  except  in  the  simple  and  usual  course  of  business — never 
by  wayof  speculation,  or  with  reference  to  any  particular  public  event." 
He  disposed  of  these  vast  possessions  by  a  will  and  codicils,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  occupying  seventy-four  sheets.-  Being  drawn  by  such 
a' conveyancer,  we  may  hope  (hat  they  will  never  give  rise  to  any  doubt, 
althongh  many  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  law  of  real  properly 
have  been  settled  in  suits  upon  the  construction  of  the  wills  of  eminent 
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judges.  He  gave  his  Dorsetshire  estates  to  Lord  Eiicorabe  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  Lord  Eiicombe'B  fiist  and  every  other  son  successively  in 
tai[  male  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  they  are  settled  in  moieties  upon 
tbe  testator's  two  daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Frances, — with 
remainders  in  tail  to  sons  in  succession,  and  then  lo  daughters  as  tenants 
in  common  in  tail, — and  cross-remainders  in  tail  between  the  families 
of  Lady  Frances  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  The  Durham  estates,  subject  lo 
the  settlemanlE  of  iheni  before  made  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Encombe 
and  on  other  occasions — under  which  they  were  settled  upon  Lord  En- 
combe for  life,  with  remainders  lo  his  first  and  every  other  son  succes- 
sively in  (ail  male — are  given  to  the  same  uses,  in  favour  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Repion  and  Lady  Frances  Bankes  and  their  families,  as  ihe  Dorset- 
shire property.  The  leasehold  house  in  Hamilton  Place  is  given  to 
Lord  Encombe  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  suc- 
cessively; and,  in  default  of  issue,  becomes  part  of  the  testator's  personal 
residue.  Several  large  sums  of  stock  are  settled  upon  the  testator's  two 
daughters  and  their  issue.  To  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Frances  are 
left  also  some  specific  articles;  and  life  annuities  are  given  to  each. 
After  the  bequest  ofPincher,  described  as  "my  favourite  dog,"  to  Lady 
Frances,  he  continues:  "And  I  direct  that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  in  Kingston  in  which  my  most  beloved  wife  is  buried,  and  as  near 
lo  her  remains  as  possible;  and  I  desire  that  the  ring  which  I  wear  on 
ray  tiiiger*  may  be  put  with  my  body  into  my  coffin,  and  be  buried  with 
me."  He  adds  various  legacies  to  servants  and  oihers.  The  general 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  he  directs  lo  be  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  to  be  settled  lo  the  same  uses  as  the  Dorsetshire  estates.  A 
schedule  is  annexed,  enumerating  various  articles,  which  the  will  directs 
10  descend  with  the  estate  in  iho  nature  of  heirdooms,  and  to  which  the 
first  codicil  makes  some  additions.  These  heir-looms  are  cliiedy  busts, 
portraits  painted  and  engraven,  letters  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  watch, 
chain,  and  seal  given  to  him  by  King  George  III  various  snuiF-boxes 
the  salvers  having  the  Great  Seal  set   I  e  the       ^^  d  g  o  I  m 

by  George  IV.,  addresses  and  other  st  o  Is  a  d  bu  s  to  1  s 
public  character,  his  law  books,  the  rob  s  d  1  e  o  h  \  a  a 
Judge  and  as  a  Peer  respectively,  and  the  se  e  1  pi  t  wl  1  he  ad 
on  his  appoinlmeni  as  Lord  Chancello 

•  TLe  mourning-ring  f     h     w 
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I  OASKOT  conclniie  thi»  work  williout  illempling  to  .liGloh  Uie  dm- 
laoter  of  Lord  Eldoii. 

"Extrenium  hmif,  Aiethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem." 
The  task  is  the  most  difficult  which  has  yet  been  imposed  upon  me. 
I  am  relieved  from  tlie  scruples  which  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  jn 
writing  freely  of  one  so  recently  removed  from  among  us,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  a  "  Life  "  of  liim,  minutely  describing  his  whole  career, 
and  professing  to  appreciate  all  his  qualities,  as  a  public  man  and  as  a 
private  individual,  ha.  been  given  to  the  world,  with  ihc  full  sanction 
of  his  family.*  Thenceforth  he  became  "  historical,  as  much  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  who  have  reposed  for  centuries  in  the  tomb.  As  it 
could  not  be  eipeclcd  that  elaborate  encomium,  were  to  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  without  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  censure  till  the  present 
generation  bad  passed  away,  truth  sternly  requires  that  the  feehngs  ol 
his  surviving  relaiions  and  friends  should  now  b.  entirely  disregarded, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  regret  when  pain  is  inflicted. 

My  embarrassment  arises  from  the  political  principles  and  party  con- 
nejions  of  the  aullior  being  so  different  from  those  of  iho  subject  of  this 
memoir.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  "  the  moat  delightful  of  all  employ- 
menls  must  be  to  write  the  life  of  an  opponent."  To  me  it  is  most  dis- 
iressing.  I  have  no  vengeful  propensities  to  be  gratified  by  warring  with 
the  dead  and  I  am  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that,  in  deahiig  out 
censure,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  personal  spleen,  or  by  a 
desire  to  attack  measures  and  sentiments  which  I  disapprove  by  dispa- 
raging him  who  was  their  greatest  champion.* 

I  must  proceed,  hotvever,  according  to  my  own  sense  of  duly,— taking 
carothatldo  not  sacriSco  the  praise  of  being  just  to  thai  of  being  ge- 

'"'of  course  Lord  Eldon  excites  most  interest  as  an  Equity  Judge.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  lor  him,  that  here,  where  he  was  so  eminent,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  the  biographer  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  his  merit. 
Were  I  to  try  to  analyze  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Vesey.junior,  which  re- 
cord hi.  decisions,  whb  llic  camel-loads  of  them  fnmshed  by  other  re- 
porter. (Beaines,  Cooper,  Merivale,  Swanslon,  Jacob.  Walker,  Turner 
Eussell,  Rose,  Buck,  Glyn,  Jameson,  Dow,  and  Bligh,)  however  well  I 
might  succeed  in  assisting  the  law  student,  or  facdibiting  the  researches 

•  Twiss'e  »  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  to  wHcii  the  present  Earl  has  not  only  con- 
Iribated  K.  grandfather',  paper.,  but  man,  v.lnaW.  ob.otvanoa.  »'  '»  "n. 

I I  fear  that  I  may  b.  aecu.ed  of  ImltatinE  Dr.  Johnson,  who  m  talkins  of  bi. 
"  Dmre.  "  .aid,  "I  alway.  look  car.  tbat  the  Whip  .hnnld  h...  the  wor.t  of 
it;"  or  the  Whig  blacksmith,  who,  as  often  as  the  horse  of  a  Tory  wa.  broaght 
to  him  to  be  shod,  was  sure  to  lame  him. 
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r   1     Ch  y  praelitioner,  or  marking  the  advance  of  the  science  of 

Eq     y  d  1     first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, — I  should  pre- 

m    h    g     I  ich  would  he,  "caviare  to  the  general."     Delighted 

li     Id  I  I  d     favour  of  the  Muses  who  inspire  lawyers, — 

Q    rum  sacra  fero  ingenti  perctisflus  amore," — 

1    h        1  gically  from  Easier  Term,  41  George  III.  (1801,)  to 

H  1    y  1     m  8  George  IV.  {1827.)  and  lo  show  how  injunctions  were 

d      d     1      d, — whence  sprang  the  doctrine  of  illusory  appoint- 

is  —    i        h    scintilla  juris  is  sufficient  to  feed  uses, — what  is  the 

ff        f  preserve  contingent  remainders  joining  in  a  seltlemeni 

1    —      I      h  ther  an  equitable  estate  tail  is  well  barred  by  a  fine 

d  J       &   ;h  lucuhraiions  would  be  more  akin  to  my  pursuits, 

d         Id  pi  Tie  far  more  than  detailing  parliamentary  debates  and 

P  '        1         g        or  narrating  personal  anecdotes,     Bui,  if  I  were  to 

d  t£!       y  1      I    ein,  it  is  quite  certain  thai  my  book,  instead  of  being 

f      d         (Id     '  loileKes,  and  being  fought  for  at  cluhs,  would  ex- 

p  h  1  destination  of  "learned  works,"  in  the  shop  of  the 

k       k  i     grocer, — so  that  the  attempt  would  redound  as  little 

hi         g      f  my  hero  as  of  myself.     Renouncing  all  lofty  aspi- 

1        1         I  must  be  contented  with  a  few  desultory  remarks  on 

I     d  Ell         I     1  ficationsandperformaneesasocciipier  of  the"marble 

1!  g  w  hi  enling  his  defects.  But  let  it  be  understood  at  once, 
thai  I  honour  him  as  a  great  magistrate,  and  that,  instead  of  comparing 
him  with  excellence  which  has  actually  been  exhibited,  I  am  consider- 
ing bow  near  he  approaches  lo  an  imaginary  standard  of  perfection,  or 
the  beau  iddal  of  a  Chancellor. 

Although  endued  with  wonderful  aeuleness  and  subtlety  of  intellect, 
with  a  retentive  memory,  a  logical  understanding,  and  power  of  unwearied 
application,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  imagination,  and  of  all  tasle  for 
what  is  elegant  or  refined.  His  acquirements,  even  as  a  jurist,  were 
very  li  mi  led.  He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  every  nook  of  the 
municipal  law  of  this  realm;  but  all  beyond  was  to  him  ferr«  incognita. 

Could  he  have  combined  with  his  own  stores  of  professional  leaming 
his  brolher  Lord  Slowell's  profound  knowledge  of  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  of  (he  Law  of  Nations,  and  of  the  Codes  of  the  Conlinenial  Stales, 
lie  would  have  been  the  most  accomplished  judge  who  ever  sat  on  any 
British  tribunal.  But  while  he  was  reading  Coke  upon  Littleton  over 
and  over  again,  and  becoming  tharoughiy  versed  in  all  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  Chief  Justices  and  Chancellors  in  Westminster  Hall,  we  are  not 
told  that  he  ever  dipped  into  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  or  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian;  or  that  he  found  any  pleasure  in  Puffendorf  or  Grotius,  or 
that  he  ever  formed  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  D'Aguesseau  or 
Pothier.  Nor,  in  any  of  his  arguments  at  the  Bar,  or  judgmenis  from 
the  Bench,  does  he,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  refer  to  the  civil  law,  or 
any  foreign  writer,  as  authority,  or  by  way  of  illustration.*     Consider- 

*  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  his  very  valuable  treatiae  on  "The  Law  of  Veudora 
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ing  that  our  system  of  Equity  is  essentially  derived  from  the  Civil  Law, 
when  any  doubtful  queslion  in  it  arises  we  rejoice  to  see  it  traced  to  ils 
source.  Sir  William  Grant— "sanctosausus  recludere  fonles  — bythis 
practice  rives  force  and  beauty  to  hia  judgments,  which,  in  travelling 
fhrough  the  dreary  tomes  of  Vesey,  we  now  and  then  encounter  with 
delight,  like  oases  in  the  desert.  , ,.,       ■ 

As  a  misfortune  to  Lord  Eldon'a  judicial  reputation,  I  must  likewise 
point  out  hia  uliet  relinquishment  of  literamre,  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  study  the  law.  This  cost  him  no  sacrifice ;  he  wrote  no 
"Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  and  he  never  even  fell  a  wish  to  resume  h(a 
libeidl  studies  He  once  astonished  the  Bar  by  saying  that,  during  the 
Lone  VocaiioD,  he  had  read  "  Paradise  Lost;"  bul  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  only  skimmed  it  over,— trying  to  find  out  "the 
clmrsms:  part,"*  and  certain  it  is  that,  for  many  years,  his  reading 
was  conhned  to  bills,  answers,  depositions,  affidavits,  and  the  more  tri- 
fling arliele^  in  the  "John  Bull"  newspaper.  The  intellect  cannot  be 
confined  to  such  fare  wuhnut  injury.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  his  loss 
of  that  ca-ile  lo  w  hich  the  Somerses,  the  Cowpers,  and  the  1  albots,  the 
compiiiions  of  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope,  had  belonged— not  to  his 
neglect  of  fame— but  to  the  depravation  of  tast«  which  he  displayed. 
Having  forgotten  his  modicum  of  classical  lore,  and  remaining  wholly 
unacquaiiiled  wiih  modern  authors,  he  had  no  images  in  his  mmd,  and 
no  turns  of  phraseology,  beyond  what  he  picked  up  from  perusing 
deeds  and  equity  reports.  In  his  latter  days  he  could  neither  speak 
nor  write  erammaiically— insomuch  that  people  would  not  believe  he 
had  gained  a  prize  at  Oxford  for  English  composition;  and  he  was 
actually  compared  10  the  roue  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  said  of  spelling, 
"  we  quarrelled  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  never  made  up  our  dilferences.^ 
This  Vandalism  impaired  not  only  tlie  grace  but  the  efficiency  of  his 
high  judicial  qualiiies,  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of 
knowing  someihing  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  progress  of  improve- 

and  P,.rchasers,"i-commerling  on  the  case  of  Paine  «.  Mellor  6  Vcsey  jun.. 
349  in  which  Lovd  Eldon  held,  that,  "upon  the  sale  of  a  house,  if  after  the  day 
for  completing  the  contract,  and  after  the  title  has  been  accepted,  but  before  tht 
conveyance  has  been  executed,  it  is  burnt  down,  the  loss  falls  on  the  buyer,  — 
sava,  "Lord  Eldon's  decision  in  Paine  p.  Mellor  exactly  accords  with  the  doctrmo 
of  the  civil  law.  Indeed,  this  very  case  is  put  in  the  Institutes.  bum,  aatem 
emptio  et  venilitio  eontracta  sit,  periculnm  rei  venditEe  statim  ad  emptorem  per- 
tinet  tametsi  adhac  ea  res  emptor!  Irailita  non  sit.  Itaque  si  aut  teAes  tots  vel 
Bliqn^  ex  parte  incendio  consompt^  fuerlnt  emptoris  damnam  est,  cm  neceSBB 
eat  lieet  rem  non  fiierit  b  net"  J,  pre  till  m  solvere.'"— See  Inst.  lib.  Ut.  tit.  ^,  d. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Lord  Eldon  took  hia  doctrine  from  the  civit 
law,  and,  indeed,  he  proceeds  on  different  reasoning;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  equity,  the  property  had  passed,  although 
in  the  civil  taw,  as  well  as  in  the  Scotch  law,  the  property  rernaiiis  in  the  seller 
till  delivery.  "  Perioolum  rei  venditra"  is  a  very  curious  head  in  the  eivi  law. 
■  Jockey  Bell,  the  famous  Chancery  pleader,  having  said  that  be  read  all  he 
new  rovels,  and  being  asked  tio«.  he  found  time,  answered,  "I  Boon  find  out  t*. 
(Aorgi^s- pari,"— wherein  lies  the  virlne  of  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
'  2d  edition,  p.  333. 
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ment,  but  really  hindered  him  from  arranging  and  expressing  his  thoughts 
80  as  to  tlo  jusliee  to  the  right  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
The  celebrity  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Siowell,  as  judges,  is  Id  no 
small  degree  owing  to  iheir  having  continued  to  refresh  and  to  embel- 
lish llieir  professional  labours  by  perusing  the  immortal  productions  of 
poets,  historians,  and  moraUsls. 

I  am  next  obliged  to  regret  that  Lord  Eldon,  while  silling  in  his 
Court,  often  wasted  his  time,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  lime  of  the 
pnblic,  1  know  well  how  difficnlt  it  is  to  join  the  suavity  of  manner, 
which  he  ever  preserved,  with  the  energy  required  for  the  steady  de- 
spatch of  judicial  business.  The  combination  is,  perhaps,  only  an 
ideal  excellence;  but  although,  for  the  popularily  of  the  Judge  with  ^ 
the  Bar,  the  greater  object  may  be  never  to  give  offence,  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  suitors  ihat  their  causes  should  be  decided;  and  for  this 
pnrpose  the  advocates  must  be  kept  under  control,  and  it  must  be  made 
disagreeable  to  them  to  wander  from  the  question  in  hand,  to  repeat 
what  has  been  before  said,  and  lo  talk  nonsense.  Lord  EMon  never 
complained  of  irrelevance,— he  rather  encouraged  prolixity,  and  the 
approach  to  absurdity  he  never  checked  by  a  rebulie,  a  sneer,  a  sar- 
casm, or  even  a  look  of  exhausted  patience  or  of  suppressed  ridicule. 
He  himself  was  gradually  corrupted  by  this  habit  of  forbearance. 

If,  when  be  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  had  followed 
the  course  which,  from  his  great  experience  and  autliorily,  was  easily 
open  to  him,  of  never  hearing  more  than  two. counsel  in  ihe  same  inte- 
rest, and  of  requiring  pure  questions  of  law  lo  be  aigoed  only  by  one 
counsel  on  a.  side,  ordering  a  second  argument  if  necessary — and  had 
exercised  a  proper  control  over  the  discussion,  while  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  it,— be  would  have  done  thrice  as  much  business  as 
he  actually  got  through,  and  his  decisions  would  not  only  have  been 
more  rapid,  but  would  have  been,  if  possible,  more  satisfactory.  His 
remissness  constantly  grew  upon  him.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that. 
when  the  sixth  and  seventh  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  were  going  over 
the  same  arguments  and  authorities  which  had  been  exhausted  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romilty  and  Mr,  Leach,  his  attention  should  really  be  engaged, 
aliiiough  he  seemed  to  listen.  In  reality,  he  was  writing  a  gossiping 
letter  lo  Lady  Frances,  his  daughter,  or  Mrs.  Ridley,  his  sjsler-iji-law.* 
He  found  this  occupation  very  agreeable,  and  he  was  pleased  to  have 
undisturbed  leisure  for  it, — laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that 
while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  counsel  were  speaking  in  his 
hearing,  he  could  not  be  accused  of  neglecting  his  duty.  When  arrears 
-were  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that,  upon  a  moderate  calculation, 
many  years  would  he  necessary  to  clear  ihem  ofT,— like  a  man  deep  in 
debt,  who  becomes  recklessly  prodigal,  he  grew  more  and  more  indif- 
ferent respecting  the  eflicient  employment  of  the  hours  appropriated  lo 

*  When  altanilin?  tlie  AfisizeB  and  Quarter  Sessions  at  Gloucester,  inhere  Mfs. 
Ridley,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ridley,  &  prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  resided  with  her 
husband,  I  have  several  times  been  sbawn  these  letters,  which  were  written  on 
long  slips  of  foolscap  paper,  such  as  a  Judge  uses  in  taking  notes  of  an  argument. 
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forensic  labour;  and  if  the  appearanoe  of  arguing  causes  was  kept  up 
in  bis  Court,  however  drowsily,  tiie  less  he  was  called  upon  for  an 
elTorfof  tbougbt,  the  better  be  was  pleased."  At  last  ho  seom.d  to  be 
unde;  a  sort  of  infatuation  upon  the  subject  i  and  after  the  motions 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  appomlmenl  of  the 
Chancery  Commission,  he  was  still  more  dilatory  and  inefficient. 

The  heaviest  charge  broughl  agaiost  him  m  his  lifetime  was  his 
habit  of  delaying  judgmem  after  the  cause  had  been  heard.  Ihis, 
allbough  bv  no  moans  wifliout  foundation,  was  dreadfully  esaggeraied. 
He  lived  in  factious  times,  and,  being  himself  a  very  keen  aod  success- 
ful politician  he  excited  a  good  deal  of  envy  and  haired  among  Ins  op- 
ponents. "When  Lord  Eldon  had  passed  the  fifth  part  ofa  century  m 
office,  and  made  no  sign  of  retiring,  letters  of  marque  we.e  issued  by 
the  Whig  Opposition  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  the  old  iirst-rate  tha 
lay  so  obstiialely  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  obstructed 
their  entrance."!  . .     .     l    u  cr^ 

Besides  the  annual  motions  made  against  him  in  tlie  House  ot  uom- 
mons,  which  I  have  menfioned,  there  was  a  constant  snocossiou  of  at- 
tacks upon  him  in  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  and  the  grand 
topic  was  his  "  denial  of  justice  by  refusing  to  decide.  1  his  was 
boldly  asserted  a.  a  fact,  and  to  this  mainly  was  attributed  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  all  the 
evils,  real  and  imaginary,  provading  there.  Bands  of  huganis,  wan 
weary  aod  wasted,  whoso  suits,  after  many  years  of  expectahon,  hati 
been  finully  heard,  wore  represented  as  still  wandering  about  Lincoln  s 
Inn  Hall,  and  exclaiming, — 

"  All  1  little  know'st  thou,  who  bast  never  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ;— 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow, — 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  fret  the  eonl  with  crosses  and  with  care,— 
To  eat  the  heart  with  comfortless  despair." 
Nay  it  was  asserted  that  many,  who  had  large  sums  undoubtedly 
du.  to  them,  locked  up  in  Chancery,  had,  by  the  doubts  and  delays  of 
the  Lord  Ch.noellor,  actually  died  ot  penury,  or  of  a  htok.n  heart,  and 
that  their  ghosts  might  be  seen  between  midnight  and  cock-crow,  flit- 
ting round  the  Aceonntaut  General's  office.     Lndicrou.  stories  were 
likewise  invented  of  one  cargo  of  ice  having  melted  away,  and  another 
cargo  of  fruit  having  all  become  rotten,  while  he  was  doubting  what 
judgment  he  should  pronounce  on  mouons  for  an  injunction.^ 

•  It  is  said  tlat  traps  were  ■omotimes  laid  for  him  to  prov,  his  want  of  .tt.n- 
tion  to  the  arsument.,-^..  .  jonlor,  abo.t  to  rep.at  an  argnm.nt  for  the  iltlh  ti«., 
woold  .ay,  "How,  my  Lord,  I  am  about  to  venture  upon  a  new  view  "  ».  «a.e, 

which,  may,  perhaps,  be  d—rving  '•''••''':Xl°':''Z^!SL^n!S^ZVT.i 
having  laid  aside  his  pen  for  a  time,  would  say,  "  That  new  view  ot  the  case  ooes 
deserve  and  sball  receive  consideration." 

t  TheTir.!'  b«ter  fonnd.tion  for  these  stories  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
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.  On  the  olhfir  hand  he  was  zealously  defended  in  all  that  he  did,  and 
in  all  that  he  omitled  to  do — and  if  his  advocates  relurlaiiily  admilted 
Ihalat  times  he  was  alililegiven  lo  the  "cuiiciative,"  they  esclainied, — 


Unus  qui  nobis  c! 

Many  returns  on  the  subject  were  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  many  volumes  were  written,  invidiously  or  complimentarily 
comparing  Lord  Eldon  witfi  Lord  Hardwicke*  and  his  predecessors, 
and  wiih  Sir  John  Leaeh  and  his  contemporaries. 

But  the  interest  of  the  controversy  has  almost  entirely  evaporated. 
4t  is  very  certain  that  Lord  Eldon  did  defer  his  judgments  most  unjusti- 
fiably and  unaccountably,  ahhougJi  the  blame  to  which  he  was  liable  for 
this  habit  was  so  much  overcharged.  It  is  the  duly  of  a  jndge,  in  grave 
and  difficult  cases,  to  take  time  to  consider;  but  it  is  his  duty,  as  soon 
as  is  consisieni  with  due  deliberation,  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  lo  de- 
liver judgment,— further  delay  not  oniy  unnecessarily  prolonging  the 
suspense  of  the  parties  interested,  but  rendering  the  judge  less  and  less 
qualified  lo  decide  rightly,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  escape  from  his  re- 
collection, and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  arguments  at  the 
Bar  is  effaced — to  say  nothing  of  the  double  time  and  labour  required 
from  him  in  vainly  trying  to  make  himself  master,  a  second  t  e  of 
what  he  once  thoroughly  understood.  Lord  Eldon,  as  soon  as  I  e  had 
beeu  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  formed  an  op  on  upon 
it  from  which  he  hardly  ever  departed,  and  at  the  close  of  e  a  gu 
ments  he  would  intimate  this  pretty  plainly.  Tel  he  not  nf  eqae  I 
expressed  doubts — reserved  to  himself  the  opporiunity  fo  fu  1  er  co 
sideratioa — look  home  the  papers — never  read  them — promised  judg 
menl  again  and  again — and  for  years  never  gave  it — all  the  facts  and  ihc 
law  connected  with  it  having  escaped  from  his  memory,  I  shall  give 
a  few  instances  of  this  infirmity. 

On  one  occasion,  having  spoken  very  luminously  for  two  hours  on 
the  merits  of  a  case  which  he  had  heard,  and  having  intimated  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  he  finished  by  saying,  "  However, 
I  will  lake  home  the  papers  and  read  them  carefully,  and  will  tell  the 
parties  on  a  future  day  whatmy  judgment  will  be."  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  turning  round  to  the  juniors,  said,  "  Now  is 
not  this  extraordinary  1  I  never  heard  a  more  satisfactory  judgment^ 
and  yet  the  Chancellor  professes  that  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind.  It 
is  wonderful;  and  the  more  so,  because,  however  long  he  lakes  to  con- 
sider a  cause,  I  scarcely  ever  knew  him  differ  from  hrs  first  impression." 

Cousins  V.  Smith,  13  Veaey,  542,  where  the  fruit  was  landed  in  good  order  anJ 
sold, — the  injunction  applying  to  the  proceeds. 

'  The  great  controversy  was  wheUier  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  increased  since  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  ?  Notwithstanding  some  returns, 
showing  the  number  of  bills  filed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  had  increased  most  enor- 
mously, conaidering  the  Increase  in  our  population,  commerce,  and  wealth;  ami 
that  the  sum  of  money  in  Court  belonging  to  the  suitors  had  certainly  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

VOL.  VII.  31 
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The  history  of  two  Rases  between  Ware  and  fforwood  is  detailed  in 
the  following  letter,  which  was  written  by  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff 
lo  the  Lord  Chancellor: — 

"Ware  v.  Horwood.      ?      My  Lord, — My  clients  have  great  reason 
Same  v.  Same.  S  •<>  complain  of  the  great  injury  suffered  by 

them  in  consequence  of  these  causes  not  keeping  their  station  at  the 
head  of  your  Lonlsbip's  paper,  agreeably  lo  your  Lordship's  order,  re- 
peatedly given  in  my  hearing.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  they 
have  been  waiting  for  your  Lordship's  judgment ;  and  upwards  of  two 
years  ago  they  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  at  which  place  I 
humbly  entreat  they  may,  until  you  can  decide  upon  them,  remain. 
There  is  a  fund  of  10,000/.  and  upwards  locked  up  in  Court  until  your 
Lordship  decides  in  these  causes,  and  it  is  therefore  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  my  unfortunate  clients  that  your  Lordship's  decision  may 
not  be  delayed  liy  the  circumstances  to  which  1  have  above  alluded,  li 
is  painful  lo  me  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  I  have  learnt,  from  au- 
thority which  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  thai  the  infant,  for  whose 
benetit  these  suits  were  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  died  nf  a  broken 
heart  on  account  of  being  kept  out  of  his  property,  and  that  I  have  to 
contend  against  the  bitter  feelings  of  his  relations.  Under  these  dia- 
Iressing  circiimslanees,  knowing  that  your  Lordship  wilt  pardon  the 
liberty  1  have  taken  in  thus  addressing  you,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
imperious  necessity  of  the  case  would  have  induced  me  to  have  done, 
I  have  the  honour,"  &c. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Eldon's  friends,  that  upon  investigation  the  siim 
locked  up  was  found  to  be  greatSy  overstated,  and  that  the  death  of  the 
infant  of  a  broken  heart  turned  out  to  be  a  fable;  yet,  strange  to  sayi 
the  solicitor,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  in  fulfilment  of  a  denunciation  lately  uttered  by  the 
Chancellor  against  the  practice  of  writing  private  letters  to  him  about 
pending  suits,  was  sent  for  to  the  private  room  of  the  Chancellor,  where 
he  was  most  courlenusly  received,~and  his  bill  of  eosis  to  his  client 
contained  the  following  item,  which,  when  read  aloud,  caused  a  deep 
sensation  in  the  House  of  Commons; — 

"To  attendance  on  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  in  his 

private  room,  when  his  Lordship  begged  for  further  indulgence  from 

me  till  to-morrow  -  ,  -  -  I6».  4d." 

His  Lordship,  having  begged  and  obtained  a  further  respite,  was  at 

length  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  with  the  spur  in  his  side,  actually  did 

make  a  decree. 

But  in  the  following  case,  verified  by  the  oath  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament  before  the  Chancery  commission  in  August,  1835,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  no  decree  was  ever  made :  "In  a  friendly  suit,  the  sum  at 
stake  not  being  more  than  3500/.,  the  Chancellor  declared  in  November 
1816,  that  'he  would  give  judgment  in  a  few  days,'  The  parties  died; 
and  after  three  years,  the  sohcitor  for  some  of  the  representatives,  be- 
coming impatient,  followed  the  precedent  in  ffare  v.  Norwood,  and 
wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Lord  Chancellor: — 
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'Erskine  v.  Gartsliore. — The  solicitor  for  the  representatives  of  the 
parlies  in  the  cause  is  desired  on  their  behalf  huniblj'  to  enlreat  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  in  the  above  cause.  The  subject  matter 
in  question  came  on  lo  be  heard  befoie  his  Lordship  in  the  shape  of 
exceptions  to  the  Master's  Report  on  the  ZOth  and  32d  November  1S16. 
—May  32d,  1820.' 

"In   two  or   three   days   the    Chancellor    felurned   the  following 

'  Iq  the  case  of  Erskine  v.  Gartshore,  the  papers  were  long  ago  taken 
from  ray  table.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Hand  to  make  due  inquiry  for 
ihem,  and,  understanding  from  your  note  thai  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  cause  was  arranged,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  papers  I 
will  dispose  of  it. 

lor  1  nuch  re  pe 

Eldon 

"I  have  only  to  add,"  sa  1  1  e  v  ess  1  at  ntw  tba  and  g  l!  e 
promise  cont^iined  in  his  Lordsh  p  s  no  e  1  e  ca  se  s  II  st^n  Is  lor 
judgment  in  his  paper,  and  s  s  II  u  d  sposed  of  It  h,js  been  as 
seried  that  "the  materials  for  julgnent  ere  go  e  the  pape  e  coul  I 
never  he  recovered."* 

I  wdl  only  mention  one  other  case  of  this  class  t  Under  a  will  it 
was  doubtful  which  of  two  sons  of  I  e  late  Earl  So  ners  on  his  death 
would  be  entitled  lo  a  considerable  esla  e  W  th  a  view  to  his  own 
will  he-wished  the  question  to  be  decided  in  his  hletime.  and  for  this 
purpose  he  directed  that  a  friendly  suit  should  be  instituted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  case  being  most  learnedly  and  elaborately 
argued,  (he  Chancellor  promised  a  speedy  judgment ;  but  term  rolled 
on  after  term,  and  year  after  year,  without  any  judgment  being  given. 
Lord  Somers  several  times  spoke  to  him  privately,  r  *  on  l%25  1 
Baying  that  he  had  no  bias  on  the  subject,  but  that  it  1-        '      '  '^ 

was  of  great  consequence  lo  his  family,  to  have  a  decision  one  way  or 
the  other,  "That  you  shall,"  said  the  Chancellor,"  and  I  take  so  much 
lime  to  consider  it  that  you  may  have  one  that  will  stand."     Several 
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•3  Townsend,4I3. 

f  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  be  any  notice  of  it  in  print,  but  I  have  it  from 
in  undoubted  source. 
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The  cause,  or  perhaps  the  pretesl,  for  these  delays  was  a  principle 
on  which  he  professed  to  act,  "that  it  was  always  his  duty  to  read  the 
bill,  answer,  depositions,  and  exhibits,  and  (o  consider  not  only  the  facts 
stated  and  ihe  points  made  at  the  bar,  but  all  the  facts  in  the  cause,  and 
all  the  points  that  might  be  made  on  either  aide."  "  I  know,"  said  he, 
"it  has  been  an  opinion — a  maxim — a  principle — ay,  an  honest  prin- 
ciple, on  which  several  of  those  who  have  presided  in  this  Court  have 
acted, — that  a  judge  is  obliged  to  know  nothing  more  ihan  counsel  think 
proper  to  communicate  to  him,  relative  to  ihe  case.  But  for  myself  I 
have  thought  and  acted  otherwise :  and  I  know,  yes,  I  could  swear  upon 
my  oalh,  that  if  I  had  given  judgment  on  such  information  and  state- 
ments only  as  I  have  received  from  counsel  on  both  sides,  I  should  have 
disposed  of  numerous  eslaies  to  persons  who  had  no  more  title  to  them 
than  I  have;  and  believe  me  that  I  feel  a  comfort  in  that  thoughts 
a  comfort  of  which  all  the  observations  on  ray  conduct  can  never  rob 
nie,'"*  ,  n  -  L 

"  During  my  ehancellorship,"says  he,  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  with 
his  usual  self-complacency,  "I  was  much,  very  much  blamed  for  not 
giving  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  arguments.  I  persevered  in  this,  as 
some  thought  from  obstinacy,  but  in  truth  from  principle,  from  adherence 
to  a  ruie  of  conduct,  formed  after  much  consideration  what  course  of 
proceeding  was  most  consonant  with  my  duty.  With  Lord  Bacon,  '  I 
confess  1  have  somewhat  of  the  cuncfcitive,'  and,  with  him,  I  thought 
that '  whosoever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice  than  upon  the  sudden,  the 
same  man  is  no  wiser  at  fifty  than  he  was  at  thirty.'  I  confess  that  no 
man  ever  had  more  occasion  than  I  had  to  use  the  expression,  which 
was  Lord  Bacon's  ordinary  word,  '  You  must  give  me  Wme.'  I  always 
thought  it  better  to  allow  myself  to  doubt  before  I  decided,  than  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  misery  after  1  had  decided  of  doubting  whether  I 
had  decided  rightly  and  justly.  It  is  true  that  too  much  delay  before 
decision  is  a  great  evil;  but  in  many  instances,  delay  leads  eventually 
to  prevent  delay  ;  that  is,  the  delay  which  enables  just  decision  to  be 
made  accelerates  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  suit;  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  hope  that,  in  a  great  many  casee,_/?«n/  decision  would 
have  been  infinitely  longer  postponed,  if  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of 
original  judgments  had  led  to  rehearings  and  appeals,  that  it  was  post- 
poned, when  infinite  care,  by  much  and  anxious  and  long  consideration, 
was  taken  to  form  an  impregnable  origmal  decree.  The  business  of  Ike 
Court  was  also  so  much  increased  in  some  periods  of  my  Chancellor- 
ship, that  I  never  could  be  confident  that  counsel  had  fully  informed 
meofthefacts  or  of  the  law  of  many  of  the  cases;  and  there  may  be 
found  not  a  few  instances  in  which  most  satisfactory  judgments  were 
pronounced,  which  were  founded  upon  facts  or  instruments  with  which 
none  of  the  counsel  who  argued  the  cases  were  acquainted,  though  such 
facts  and  inslrumenls  formed  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause." 

Once  he  obsei-ved  in  the  House  of  Lords, — "It  will  be  a  consolation 

*  Quarterly  Review,  xliv.  103. 
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to  me,  during  my  remaining  life,  Itnowing  tliat  it  has  been  said  that  I 
have  been  dilatory  in  decision,  ihat  I  have,  by  looking  at  the  original  in- 
struments, saved  to  the  right  owner  maoy  a  landed  estate,  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  been  given  to  his  adversary."* 

In  a  private  company  he  said, — "Lord  Abergavenny  told  me  lie  com- 
promised a  suit,  because  his  altoraey  had  told  him  there  was  in  his  case 
a  weak  point,  which,  though  the  opposing  parlies  were  not  aware  of  it, 
that  old  fellow  would  be  sure  lo  find  out  if  the  case  came  before  him. 
It  is  quite  necessary  never  to  trast  to  the  lawyers  :  it  is  their  business 
to  make  a  good  case  for  their  clients;  it  is  mine  to  administer  justice." 

Conversing  on  these  subjects  with  Mrs.  Foster,  he  said  to  her,"l  was 
often  accused  of  slowness  in  my  decisions,  but  really  it  was  sometimes 
incompatible  with  justice  to  decide  quicker.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  in  one  ease:  it  was  a  cause  where  one  parly  had  sold  an 
estate, and  the  purchaser  had  afterward  dechned  completing  the  bargain, 
and  the  estate  was  thrown  back  on  the  seller's  hands;  this  was  a  suit 
to  compel  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money.  Well,  it  was  argued  before  me  at  great  length,  and  extracts 
from  various  documents  were  read  in  Court,  and  I  was  then  pressed  by 
the  counsel  to  deliver  my  judgment  the  following  day.  I  refused  to  do 
this,  stating  that  I  made  it  a  rule  to  read  over  and  consider  all  the  writ- 
fen  documents  brought  into  Court,  and  that,  as  there  was  an  important 
question  lo  be  discussed  ihat  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  be 
unable  to  do  this  before  the  next  morning." 

Again  be  says  in  the  Anbcdoth  Book, — "I  thought  it  my  indispen- 
sable duty,  as  a  Judge  in  Equity,  10  look  into  the  whole  record  and  all 
the  exhibits  and  proofs  in  causes,  and  not  to  consider  myself  as  suffi- 
ciently informed  by  counsel.  This.  I  am  sure,  was  right,— not  only  be- 
cause, in  causes  originally  heard  before  me,  I  learnt  much  of  what  was 
necessary,  of  which  covmsel  had  not  informed  me,  but  because,  upon 
rehearings  of  causes  before  me  which  had  been  originally  heard  by 
others,  this  my  opiu  on  va   s  ro  gly  confirmed." 

Finally,  in  a  letter  to  1  s  troiher  n-law,  Mr.  Surlees,  he  says,— 

"  My  habits  of  do  ng  j  d  c  al  b  s  ess  I  have  formed  aad  adhered  to 
upon  principle  and  conv  c  oi  hat  hey  were  right;  I  have  done  much 
good  by  adhering  to  hem —    f    te  good. 

"  As  to  what  1  hear  of  my  do  b  irom  persons  who,  having  no  doubts 
upon  any  subjects,  however  intiicate  and  difficult,  set  up  as  the  Ductores 
Dubitaniium,  I  console  myself  by  recollecting  what  a  most  eminent 
Chancellor  in  France  (D'Aguesseau)  said  to  Ms  son:  'The  truth  is,  I 
don't  like  to  risk,  by  velocity,  transferring  properly  from  those  to  whom 
it  belongs,  to  those  who  may  apparently,  but  not  really,  have  a  title  lo 
it.'  "t 

*  Ruscombe  v.  Hare,  6  Dow,  IB. 

t  This  is  probably  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  i— "  My  child,"  said  the  Chau- 
eelior,  "  when  you  shall  have  read  what  I  have  read,  seen  what  I  have  seen,  and 
heard  what  I  have  heard,  you  will  feel  that  if,  on  any  subject,  you  know  much, 
there  may  be  also  much  that  yon  do  not  know ;  and  that  something  even  of  what 
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Having  heard  him  so  fully  in  his  self-glorification,  and  in  ihe  inculpa- 
tion of  others,  I  must  be  allowed  very  respectfully  to  qoestion  ihe  pro- 
priety of  this  professed  judicial  habit. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  impos- 
sible. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  which  come  before  a  Judge,  whether 
in  a  Court  of  Common  Law  or  Court  of  Equity,  he  must  take  the  con- 
tents of  wrilten  documents  from  the  counsel, — trusting  to  their  honour 
and  accuracy,  and  to  their  reciprocal  supervision. — Secondly,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  Judge  to  be  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon 
facts  or  points  of  law  of  Kis  own  discovering;  for,  if  noticed  at  the  bar, 
ihey  would  very  likely  have  been  found  capable  of  being  easily  an- 
swered, or  explained  away, — Thirdly,  such  a  habit  must  breed  a  morbid 
propensity  to  doubt,  and  it  holds  out  a  tempting  bait  to  procrastination, 
by  affording  a  ready  excuse  for  idleness. 

Sir  S.  Romilly,  in  his  Diary,  gives  a  striking  view  of  Lord  Eldon's 
practice  of  deferring  judgment; — 

"8th  of  March,  1811.  What  has  passed  to-day  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  affords  a  strong  exemplification  of  my  assertion  of  yesterday,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  otier-anxious  to  decide  properly.  He  has,  for  a 
longtime,  had  a  great  number  of  cases  which  have  been  areued  before  him, 
waiting  for  his  judgment  to  be  pronounced, — some  original  causes,  and 
many  more  motions  and  petitions.  The  distress  which  is  occasioned 
to  many  parties  by  this  is  hardly  to  be  conceived.  On  this  day  three 
cases  were,  by  his  order,  put  into  his  paper,  for  him  to  deliver  his  judg- 
ment. Of  two  of  them  he  merely  directed  that  they  should  stand  over 
tiU  the  following  Monday,  without  giving  any  reason.  The  third  was 
a  case  of  Forsler  v.  Bellamy.  It  was  a  bili  filed  by  a  pauper  to  redeem 
a  very  old  mortgage, — the  plaintiff  alleging  that  he  was  heir-at-law  to  the 
mortgaffor.  The  defendant  disputed  the  fact  of  his  being  heir,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  into  evidence  to  prove  his  title ;  but  the  evidence  was 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  all  that  I,  who  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  eoald 
do,  was  to  ask  that  an  issue  might  be  directed  to  try  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing heir.  Of  this  case,  which  had  been  argued  before  the  long  vaca- 
tion, the  Lord  Chancellor  said  to-day,  that  he  had  read  all  the  evidence 
over  three  several  times,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient proved  to  warrant  his  directing  an  issue,  but  that,  as  il  was  the 
case  of  a  pauper,  he  would  go  over  all  the  evidence  once  more;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  directed  the  case  to  stand  over  generally,  without  ap- 
pointing any  time  for  his  final  determination.  He  thus  condemns  all 
the  other  impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting  in  anxious  expectation  of 
having  their  causes  decided,  lill  he  shall  have  made  himself  quite  sure, 
by  another  perusal  of  the  depositions,  that  he  had  not  been  already  three 
times  mistaken."* 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  uncharitable  enough  to  suspect  that  he  had 

you  know  may  not,  at  the  moment,  be  in  yonr  recollection : — you  will  then,  too, 
be  Eensible  of  the  mischievous  and  often  ruinous  consequences  of  even  a  small 
error  in  a  decision ;  and  conscience,  I  trust,  will  then  make  you  as  doubtful,  as 
timid,  and  consequently  as  dilatory,  as  I  am  accused  of  being." 
•  Memoirs  of  Bomilly's  Life,  ii.  371,  373, 
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not  read  the  evidence  over  once,  and  tiiat  he  deferred  llie  judgment  till 
he  should  do  so.  According  to  the  theory  of  "white  lies,"  which  he 
patronised,  this  would  be  a  much  less  offence  than,  after  having  three 
times  read  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  seeing  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  make  out  3.ny  prima  facie  case,  he  should  have  indefinitely  post- 
poned judgment,  10  the  great  prejudice,  and  perhaps  the  ulter  ruin,  of 
the  defendant. 

I  really  believe  that  Lord  Eldon  considerably  overrated  his  labours 
in  private  and  his  discoveries.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  by  minutely  examining  the  record,  and  poring  over  deeds,  he  did 
hit  upon  matters  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  counsel ;  but  who- 
ever reads  through  the  voluminous  reports  of  his  decisions  will  see  that, 
in  999  cases  out  of  1000,  he  decides  cases  upon  points  made  before 
him  at  the  Bar;  and,  when  he  had  the  assistance  of  such  counsel  as 
EomiSly,  Leach,  Beli,  Pepys,  and  Sugden,— distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry as  well  as  their  deep  professional  learning, — if  he  listened  to 
their  arguments  in  Court,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  "  papers,"  when 
read  at  home,  would  present  to  him  much  that  was  both  new  and  male- 
rial.* 

But,  in  weighing  the  defences  to  which  he  was  driven,  we  mnet  re- 
member the  preposterous  charges  brought  against  him.  IMany  persons 
were  so  absurd  as  to  impute  all  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  his  remissness,  and  expected  that  he 
should  pronounce  a  final  decree  in  every  case  which  eame  before  him  ; 
—whereas  a  motion  was  frequeudy  made  to  obtain  his  opinion  in  an 
interlocutory  shape — wherenpon  the  parties  were  satisfied,  and  the  suit 
was  compromised. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  habit  of  deferring  his  judgments 
did  produce  most  serious  injury  to  the  suitors  in  his  Court;  and  we  are 
tantalized  when  we  think  not  only  how  capable  he  was  of  being  above 
all  reproach  in  this  respect,  but  that  on  some  occasions  he  actually  was 
so.  Mr.  Wilberforce.  in  his  Diary,  giving  an  account  of  his  going  into 
ihe  Court  of  Chancery  to  converse  with  Sir  Samuel  Itomilly,  says, 
"Lord  Eldon  saw  me,  and  beckoned  lo  me  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety  as  possible.  When  I  was  alone  with  Komiliy,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was,  he  answered,  *I  am  worn  to  death;  here  have  I  been, 
sitting  on  in  the  vacation  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four,  and  when 
I  leave  this  place  I  have  to  read  through  all  my  papers  to  be  ready  for 
to-morrow  morning;  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  all  is,  that 
Eldon,  who  has  not  only  mine  but  all  ilie  other  business  to  go  through, 
is  just  as  cheerful  and  untired  as  ever."  Again,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
in  his  own  Diary,  under  date  23d  August,  1811,  says,  "The  Chancellor 
ended  his  sittings.  In  the  last  fortnight  he  has  done  more  business  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  has  heard  nearly  300  petitions  of  bank- 
ruptey,  and  has  decided  as  well  as  heard  them.     In  the  last  week  he 

■  According  to  the  "  Anecdote  Book,"  he  claimfi  a  mighty  discovery  in  Johnson 
V.  Legard,  of  which  not  a  trace  ia  to  be  found  in  the  very  full  and  elaborate  report 
of  the  case  by  Turner  and  RuBsell.     See  p.  381. 
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sat  every  morning  from  nine  to  four,  and  in  the  evening  from  half  after 
five  till  ten ;  and  he  has  ni>t  only  done  the  business  expediiioualy,  but 
with  very  great  ability.  It  should  seem  as  if  his  object  had  been  to  ei- 
hibit  the  most  striking  contrast  imaginable  to  his  usual  mode  ol  admi- 
nistering ju3ti.:e." 

In  lamenting  that  he  was  not  always  equally  energetic,  we  must  le 
member  Sir  Robert  Peel's  apology  for  him;—"  If  Loid  Eldon's  delaj 
had  been  one  arising  from  his  indulgence  in  pleiisure  or  in  fuvoloiis 
amusements,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of  just  reprehention ,  but 
where  a  man  was  seen  devoting  twelve  out  of  the  twenty  four  hours, 
without  remission,  to  the  public  business,  and  allowing  himself  no  longer 
a  vacation  than  three  weeks  outoffifiy-two,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  pass 
with  a  light  hand  over  the  venial  fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide 
jusdy."*  We  should  likewise  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  when  the  de- 
cree was  at  last  pronounced,  it  was  sure  lo  be  right.  It  may  be  said  of 
Lord  Eldon,  that  he  never  wronged  a  suitor  or  perverted  a  principle.  "I 
begin  (o  think,"  said  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  after  the  erection  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  Court,  "that. the  lardy  justice  of  the  Chancellor  is  better 
than  the  swift  injustice  of  his  deputy. "t 

Among  minor  defects,  1  must  mention  his  habit  of  carping  at  almost 
every  thing  said  by  contemporary  judges,  and  his  gross  partiaUty  in 
speaking  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  might  be  escused  in  com- 
plaining of  the  haste  of  Sir  John  Leach,  who  decided  without  hearing; 
but  he  would  disparage  the  judgments  of  Sir  William  Grant,  without 
venturing  to  reverse  them ;  and  he  gave  such  offence  to  the  Common 
Law  Judges,  by  criticising  their  "reasons,"  that  for  many  years,  when 
he  sent  a  case  for  their  opinion,  they  refused  to  do  more  than  drily  to 
answer  affirmatively  or  negatively  the  questions  he  submitted  to  them. 
Then,  be  most  exlravagautly  overrated  the  authority  of  his  great  patron. 
Lord  Thurlow ;  while  he  was  constantly  sneering  at  Lord  Mansfield,— 
a  judge  equal  lo  himself  in  professional  learning,  and  infinitely  his  su- 
perior in  eloquence  and  scholarship. |: 

*  Debate  in  House  of  Commons  on  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

t  The  Chaacelior's  Court  used  to  be  denominated,  by  certain  wits,  that  oSoyer 
aaiis  terminer,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor's  that  of  terminer  aans  oyer. 

X  In  addition  to  hie  dislike  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  a  supposed  favourer  of  Christ- 
cbureh  men  [inti,  p.  6),)  he  bore  him  a  grudge  rattone  originis,  thinking  that 
one  born  on  the  banke  of  the  Tyne  had  a  right  to  push  his  fortune  in  London,  but 
that  one  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  coming  to  London  was  an  intruder  (o«(^, 
p.  125.)  "  Seotckman  "  he  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Being  offended  with  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  observes,  "This  same 
ScoUhiTtav,  cares  not  a  farthing  what  he  says ;"  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Millar  pnb- 
lished  hisv.i^genious  book  "  On  the  Civil  Law  of  England,"  he  said,  "  Now  comes 
out  another  Scotchman  at  the  Bar,  of  the  name  of  Millar,  who  has  abused  the 
Chancellor  Had  and  blue ;  and  this  gentleman,  who  has  made  no  progress  yet  in 
his  profession,  conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  calumniate  the  highest  Judge  to  the 
utffiost  of  his  power  also."  {June  ISrio.)  Mr,  Abercromby  was  another  Scotch- 
man with  whom  he  had  a  pasnage  of  arms ;  and  to  Mr.  Brougham's  northern  edu- 
cation no  doubt  he  imputed  much  of  what  he  considered  objectionable  in  tlat  gen- 
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In  the  vain  Limeiitation  that  Lord  Eklon,  aa  an  Equity  Judg-e,  did 
noi  come  up  to  our  notion  of  ideal  perfection,  I  have  only  further  to 
express  a  wish  thai  his  judgmenfs,  while  they  invariably  did  justice 
betwEen  the  parlies,  had  heen  more  methodical,  had  been  better  com- 
posed, and  had  abounded  more  in  general  pririciples.  The  faults  of 
hia  judicial  style  are  very  mnch  to  be  ascribed  to  Ihe'circumstance, 
(hat,  in  delivering'  his  opinion,  he  always  extemporized, — not  even 
makiog  use  of  notes.  If  the  advice  of  an  individual  so  humble  as  my- 
self could  have  any  weight  hereafter,  I  would  most  earnestly  implore 
judges,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  to  prepare  written  judgments,  'i'hia 
habit  not  only  insures  a  minute  attention  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  a  calm  consideration  of  the  quesiiona  of  law  which  they  raise,  but 
is  of  infinite  advantage  in  laying  down  rules  with  just  precision,  and  it 
has  a  strong  tendency  te  confer  the  faculty  of  lucid  arrangement  and  of 
correct  composition.  How  inferior  would  Lord  Stowell's  judgments 
have  been,  if  blurted  out  on  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  at  the  bar, 
and  taken  down  by  a  reporter!  Sir  William  Grant's,  hariily  inferior 
in  merit,  were  recited  as  if  the  produce  of  his  mind  at  the  moment; 
but  ii  is  now  ascertained  that  they  had  "been  carefully  written  out,  re- 
vised, and  committed  to  memory.  Unless  in  one  or  two  cases,  which 
Lord  F.ldon  decided  by  consent  of  parties  after  he  resigned  the  Greal 
Seal,  he  never  put  pen  to  paper  in  preparing  his  judgments.  In  con- 
sequence, it  has  been  lemaiked  by  a  severe  critic,  that  "Lord  Eldon's 
judgments  he,  like  Fgyptian  mummies,  embalmed  in  a  multitude  of 
artfully  contrived  folds  and  wrappers,"*  and  even  Mr.  Twiss  candidly 
says,  "  It  may  at  once  be  admitted,  that  as  literary  compositions  they 
are  faulty  enough, — inconveniently  parenthetical,  and  overabundant  in 
limitations  and  qualiScalions  " 

It  was  inteiesting  to  hear  him  deliver  a  judgment;  for  his  voice  was 
clear,  and,  notwithstanding  his  Newcastle  burr,  vety  sweet ;  his  manner 
was  earnest  and  impressive  ,  he  helped  out  the  involution  of  his  sen- 
tences by  change  of  emphasis,  and  the  varying  expression  of  a  most 
benevolent  and  intellectual  countenance;  and  as  he  was  justly  con- 
sidered infallible,  there  was  a  disposiiion  to  receive  with  respect  every 
thing  that  fell  from  his  hps  But  very  few  of  his  judgments  can  be 
perused  without  a  most  piinful  effort,  and  even  the  professional  reader 
has  ofien  muih  difficulty  in  diseoveimg  the  principles  on  which  they 
rest,  and  the  doctrines  whii.h  they  establish.  They  proceeded  neither 
upon  the  footing  of  his  audience  previously  knowing,  nor  being  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     His  statement  of  facts  to  be  found  iu 


tleman.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  to  me,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Whig, 
he  always  hehaved  with  great  courtesj,  and  I  hope  that  no  one  will  suspect  me 
oif  ever  trying  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  his  injustice  to  my  country  or  to  my 

Lord  Eldon  had  a  peculiar  spite  against  liis  immediate  predecessor,  whom  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  vilipending  ;  bu[  he  would  say  that,  "  although  Thur- 
low  was  the  most  powerful  reasouer  he  had  ever  heaid,  Wedderbiirn  was  the 
ablest  staler  of  a  case." 

*  Edinburgh  Keview. 
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them  is  desultory  and  slovenly,  and  is  often  mixed  up  with  propositions 
of  law  ;  he  is  occasionally  very  illogical,  and  you  cannot  tell  from  what 
premises  he  draws  his  conclusion.  Unfortunately  he  dwells  so  much 
on  the  "specialties"  of  each  particular  case,  that  no  one  can  tell 
whether  the  decisions  can  ever  again  be  applied  in  any  other  case  j  and 
it  has  been  wiliily  and  correcdy  observed,  that  ■'  they  will  be  of  special 
use  when  the  old  Ptolemaic  cycle  shall  begin  a  second  lime  to  run, 
and  all  things  shall  happen  over  again  in  the  exact  same  orders  which 
we  now  behold."*  Thea  his  ear  was  as  dull  to  the  music  of  language 
as  to  the  not  f  C  t  t  n'  Not  from  any  hesitation  or  embarrassment 
in  his  deiiv        (      h  always  collected  and  fluent,  and  seemed  al- 

ways to  be    b  expressions  which  he  preferred,)  but  from 

depraved  t  gligence,  he  would  repeat  the  same  word 

half  a  doz  same  breath,  sometimes  with  a  different 

meaning;       d  d     ulologically  multiply  words  to  which  the 

ffixed,  as  if  he  had  been  dictating  deeds  of 
0  regard  to  congruity  or  balance  between 
s,  and  he     as  a    veil  con    nled  to 

d  w  m  b         s  if  he  COP  d  ha  e  m   o  1  ced  the 

m  C  videatur 

B     w  h        d  wh    h  I  enumera  e    o  slow    la  I  do  not 

hmwhbdd  dto  give  aom       1  e   o  n  )  praise 

h  m   I  d  h  to  place  h       as     Jud  e     bove  all 

the  Judges  of  my  tune.  For  law  he  really  had  a  natural  genius,  which 
was  improved  by  long,  severe,  and  unwearied  disciphne  The  law  of 
real  property  was  his  forie;  this  he  knew  more  pr  foundly  more  ac 
curateiy,  and  more  familiarly  than  any  man  in  the  piofesiion,  either  on 
the  Bench  or  at  the  Bar;  and  there  was  no  branch  of  the  municipal 
law  of  England  the  principles  of  which  he  did  not  thoroughly  under 
stand,  so  as  easily  to  make  himself  master  of  an}  question  whioh  might 
arise  respecting  it.t  Although  he  had  never  been  m  an  equity  driughls 
man's  office,  in  which  it  is  now  supposed  that  equity  lawj  ers  must  be 
reared,  he  was  superior,  in  the  lore  of  Bills  Picas  Demurrers,  An 
swers,  and  Exceptions,  to  any  trained  equity  draughtsman  who  prac 
lised  before  him;  and  although  he  had  never  meddled  with  special 
pleading  while  at  the  Bar, — if  a  special  pleading  point  arose  on  a  writ 
of  error  while  he  was  presiding  on  the  woolsack,  he  could  handle  it 
as  well  as  a  Holroyd,  a  Richardson,  or  a  Littledale. 

•  Article  in  Edinb.  Eev,  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams. 

f  He  himself  ascribed  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  success, — 1st  to  his 
practice  as  a  conveyancer;  and,  2dly,  to  his  having  so  long  gone  the  circuit.— I 
am  concerned  to  hear,  that  notwithstanding  hia  earneet  advice  to  young  equity 
counsel  to  go  the  circuit  "  for  a  good  many  years,"  they  now  never  go  at  ail- 
But  they  should  remember  his  solemn  admonition ;  "  I  know,  from  long  personal 
ohaervation  and  experience,  that  the  great  defect  of  the  Chancery  Bar  is  its  igno- 
rance of  common  law  and  common  law  practice;  and,  strange  as  it  should  seem, 
yet  almost  without  exception  it  is,  that  gentlemen  go  to  a  bar,  where  they  are  to 
modify,  qualify,  and  soften  the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  with  very  little  notion 
of  ifa  doctrines  or  practice."— Leiter  to  Mr.Farrer,  1307. 
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s  my  letler,  informing  lier  ihat,  being  a  judge,  she  might  oa 
property  apply  to  her  goose  for  advice  as  to  me."* 

Among  his  qualifies  lions  for  the  judgment-seat  must  be  reckoned  his 
fine  temper  and  delightful  manners.  Mr.  John  WilUams,  who  had  so 
bitterly  assailed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bad  to  plead  before 
him  at  great  length  respecting  an  issue  tried  on  the  Northern  Circuit, 
and  when  retiring  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  he  exclaimed,  "Your  Chan- 
cellor is  an  abundantly  agreeable  Judge!"  He  certainly  was  most 
courteous  to  (he  Bar,  to  the  solicitors,  and  to  all  who  approached  him. 
Even  "upon  those  unhappy  persons,  t/ie  quieted  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate,  who  sometimfis  broke  through  the  trammels  of  Chancery  eti- 
quette to  make  their  grievances  known  in  person,  his  singular  kindness 
of  manner  acted  with  the  force  of  a  spell.  However  irregular  the  ap- 
plication, or  however  unbecomingly  perliuaeious  the  applicant,  Lord 
Eldon  listened  with  moat  patient  aileniion  until  the  object  was  disco- 
vered, and  then  advised  with  genileness,  or  sofiened  refusal  with  com- 
placency, "t 

He  always  maintained  his  dignity,  and  effectually  checked  any  un- 
becoming familiarity.  When  he  had  finished  giving  his  judgment  in  a 
ease  that  had  stood  many  years  in  the  paper,  and  put  a  question  re- 
specting the  form  of  the  decree,  Mr.  Heald  said, — "  I  know  I  was  coun- 
sel in  this  case,  but  whether  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  whe- 
ther the  judgment  is  for  me  or  against  me,  I  have  not,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  the  most  remote  conception."  "  I  have  a  glimmering  notion  it 
is  forme,"  exclaimed  iWr.  Home,  Supposing,  from  the  titter  running 
through  the  Bar,  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  jeer  at  his  delays,  he 
restored  universal  gravity  by  saying,  with  some  sharpness,  "  I  beg  that 
counsel  will  not  make  me  the  subject  of  tlieir  observations." 

But  the  weapon  he  usually  employed  in  self-defence  was  good  hu- 
mour.    A  very  old,  very  learned,  very  uncouth  Chancery  barrister, 

•  8th  January,  1831 .  f  Townsend. 
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whom  T  recollect  under  tiie  name  of  "  Him  Hall,"  having  querulously 
concluded  ao  unsuccessful  argument  by  observing,  "  But  now,  my  Lord, 
I  find  that  I  know  no  law;"—*'  Mr.  Hall,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "if  you 
know  no  law,  I  can  say,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  you  have  forgot 
a  great  deal  since  I  sat  in  those  rows  in  which  you  now  sit."  The' 
Hun's  face  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  his  eyes  filling  with  morn- 
ing dew,  he  attempted  to  say  someihing  in  reply,  but,  lo  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  whole  Oouri,  without  being  able  lo  finish  his  sentence,  sat 
down  in  a  stale  of  tender  suffocation. 

My  most  valued  and  witty  friend.  Sir  George  Rose,  when  at  the  Bar, 
having  the  note-book  of  Ihe  regular  reporter  of  Lord  Eldoii's  decisions 
put  into  his  hand,  with  a  request  that  he  would  take  a  note  for  him  of 
any  decision  which  should  be  given,  entered  in  it  the  following  lines  as 
a  full  record  of  all  thai  was  material  which  had  occurred  during  the 
day: — 

"Mr.  Leach 
Made  a  speech, 

Angry,  neat,  but  wrong; 
Mr.  Hart, 
On  the  other  part, 

Was  heavy,  dull,  and  long  ; 
Mr.  Parker 
Made  the  case  darker. 

Which  was  dark  enough  without: 
Mr  Cooke 
Cited  his  book. 
And  the  Chancellor  said, — '  1  doubt.'  " 
Thisy^if  iTesprit,  flying  about  Westminster  Hall,  reached  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  very  much  amused  with  it,  notwithstanding  the  allusion 
to  his  doubfing  propensity.     Soon  after,  Mr.  Rose  having  to  argue'be- 
fore  him  a  very  untenable  proposition,  he-gave  his  opinion  very  gravely, 
and,  with  infinite  grace  and  felicity,  thus  concluded  : — "For  these  rea- 
sons the  judgment  must  he  against  your  clients;  and  here,  Mr.  Rose, 
the  CkanceMor  does  not  doubt." 

But  his  great  merit  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  between  man 
and  man.  Nolwiihstanding  all  his  professions  and  all  his  tears,  this  he 
really  felt,  and  by  this  he  was  steadily  actuated.  There  have  been 
judges  (in  former  days,)  who  eared  not  in  how  perfunctory  manner 
they  did  their  duty — with  no  anxiety  but  to  keep  their  places  and  to 
avoid  open  censure — who  would  on  no  account  have  done  any  thing 
positively  dishonourable,  but  who  were  rather  indifferent  as  to  (he  ar- 
bitrary rules  of  right  and  wrong  as  established  by  prior  decisions,  and 
who  cared  nothing  for  ihe  credit  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
they  administered,  beyond  their  own  lime.  Lord  Eldon  had  a  disinte- 
rested, a  passionate  wish  to  decide  rightly, — and  to  gain  his  object  there 
was  no  labour  that  he  was  not  willing  \o  undergo.  This  made  him  dis- 
regard the  politics  of  the  litigant,  and  the  personal  dislike  he  might  en- 
tertain for  ihe  advocate.  This  made  him  even  despise  the  censure  lo 
which  he  was  exposed  as  a  doubting  and  dilatory  Judge.    He  certainly 
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carried  the  fear  of  emiig  lo  excess,  and  by  degrees  it  assumed  a  movbid 
shape  in  his  mind  ;  but  we  should  remember  the  salutary  effects  which 
have  sprung  from  it,  and  bear  in  our  recollection  ihe  injury  to  indi- 
viduals and  (he  general  confusion  which  would  be  produced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  indolent  and  reckl^s  judges.  It  should  likewise  be  remem- 
bered, thai,  if  h?  sometimes  friilered  avray  the  benefit  of  his  decision  as 
a  precedent  by  dwelling  upon  the  minute  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  he  neyer  sought  to  save  himself  trouble  by  arbitrarily  adapting 
all  the  facts  to  some  one  convenient  ruling  principle,  as  judges  of  ease- 
loving  though  powerful  minds  are  too  apt  lo  do;  but  he  diligently  had 
regard  to  ali  the  considerations  which  each  case  presented, — seeing  pa- 
tiently how  they  affected  each  other, — and  deducing  the  just  result  from 
the  whole.  I  must  likewise  in  f^iifoess  observe,  that  although  his  judg- 
ments are  unsystematic  in  their  sinicture,  they  are  instinct  with  the 
true  principles  of  equity,  and  thai  from  the  reports  in  which  they  ate 
recorded  an  equitable  code  might  be  constructed, — as  we  may  extract 
almost  all  the  rules  of  life  from  Shakspeare,  who  had  no  thought  of 
teaching  morality.* 

I  should  now  wish,  according  to  my  practice,  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  of  Lord  Eldon's  most  interesting  and  important  decisions;  bnl, 
by  copying  largely  from  his  multitudinous  reporters,  I  should  do  no 
justice  to  his  merits,  and  I  should  convey  to  the  genera!  reader  no  no- 
tion of  his  powers.  Ilia  manner  was  so  diffuse,  his  arrangement  so 
immethodical,  and  his  style  so  repulsive,  that  I  have  in  vain  searched 

•  The  original  of  (he  following  letter  of  Lord  Eldon  has  been  recently  sent  to 
me,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  it.  A  letter  had  been  sent  to  bim 
by  the  post,  asking  his  advice  in  favour  of  a  poor  widow,  who  had  lost  her  al! 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  an  executor.  Most  judges  would  have  thrown  it  into  the 
waete-hasket,  but  .he  took  the  trouble  to  return  this  good-natured  answer  ; 

"Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  me  undar  the  influ- 
ence of  a  very  natural  and  very  common  mistake,  but,  as  Chancellor,  I  have  no 
power  to  interpose  ih  any  such  case  as  you  mention,  unless  In  the  regular  forms 
of  court,  upon  a  petition  regularly  presented,  and  openly  heard,  after  notice  to 
all  persons  interested.  It  wdl  follow  that,  as  I  can  only  seiaj  a  jiirf^,  it  is  con- 
trary to  my, duty  to  give  admce  respecting  a  matter  ■which  may  be  litigated  be- 
fore myself  for  determination.  The  parties,  if  they  want  advice,  must  apply  to 
professional  persons.  I  would  readily  give  it,  v?here  I  could  do  go  without  a 
breach  of  judicial  duty.  I  may  mention,  generally,  that,  where  an  executor  be- 
comes bankrupt,  not  having  in  his  hands  at  that  time  the  very  property,  the  spe- 
cific properly,  which  was  his  testator's,  legatees  can  only  come  in  with  the  bank- 
rupt's other  creditors; — if,  at  the  time  he  became  bankrupt,  he  had  in  his  hands 
property  of  the  testator's,  as  for  instance  the  testator's  goods,  chattels,  leases,  &c. 
unconverted,  the  law  will  apply  such  property  to  the  benefit  of  the  testator's  cre- 
ditors and  legatees,  and  not  to  those  of  the  bankrupt :  hut  that  can  only  be  enforeed 
by  regular  formal  proceedings,  as  to  which  Yay  judicial  situation  will  not  allow 
me  to  give  any  advice. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"10th  January,  1820,  "Eldon. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Bland, 
Darlington." 
— 2d  Editivn, 
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for  specimens  of  his  judgmenls  which  might  be  perused  with  pleasure. 
Hoi  even  when  he  is  discoursing  on  the  management  of  theatres,  or  oii 
copyright  ia  libellous  publieafions,  or  on  taking  the  custody  of  children 
from  an  immoral  parent,  is  he  readable  without  a  fee;  and  were  I  to 
present  at  length  any  of  his  judicial  lucubrations  for  admiration,  I 
should  be  suspected  of  selecting  them  maliciously.*  His  later  reporters 
weie  very  able  men,  and  if  they  had  fell  ihemselves  at  liberty  lo  me- 
thodize and  condense,— accurately  preserving  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  the  original, — ihey  would  have  done  much  more  justice  to 
him,  and  conferred  a  much  greater  benefit  on  the  public;  but  I  have 
been  told  that  he  highly  disapproved  of  any  proposal  for  reporting  him 
OD  this  plan,  and  thai  he  was  best  pleased  when  he  saw  himself  in  the 
^anscript  of  a  shorl-hand  writer. 

None  of  his  biographers  have  ventured  on  giving  an  entire  judgment 
as  delivered  by  him.  The  following  have  been  presented  by  those 
most  Iriendly  to  his  memory  as  favourable  passages;  After  expressing 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  the  writer  of  a  letter  has  a 
sufRcienl  property  in  it  to  prevent  its  publication,  he  saya,  "  But  it  is 
my  duly  to  submit  my  judgment  to  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  me;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  lo  remove  the  weight  of  the 
decision'  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Apsley.  The  doctrines  of  this 
Court  ought  to  be  as  well  setded,  and  made  as  uniform,  almost,  as  those 
of  the  common  law,  laying  down  fixed  principles,  but  taking  care  that 
they  are  to  be  applied  according  lo  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  _  / 
cannot  agree  that  the  doctrines  of  this  covrt  are  to  be  changed  with 
every  smxeeding  Judge.  Nothing  would  inflict  on  me  greater  pain, 
in  quitting  this  place,  tlian  the  recollection  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to 
justify  the  reproach  that  the  equity  of  this  Court  varies  tike  the  Chan- 
cellor's  foot."\ 

Upon  the  subject  of  giving  relief  against  bargains  made  with  expectant 
heirs,  he  observed,  "I  am  aware  that,  during  my  whole  time,  consi- 
derable doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  that  policy,  with  regard  to 
expectant  heirs,  ought  to  have  been  adopted;  andalthough  Lord  Thur- 
low  repeatedly  laid  it  down,  that  this  Court  does  shield  heirs  expectant, 
lo  the  extent  of  declaring  a  bai^ain  oppressive,  in  their  case,  which 
would  not  be  so  in  other  cases,  and  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  par- 
lies dealing  with  tiiera  to  show  Ihat  the  bai^ain  was  fair,  yet  he  seldom 
applied  that  doctrine  without  complaining  that  he  was  deserting  the  prin- 
ciple itself,  because  the  par.lies  dealing  with  the  heir  expectant  insured 
themselves  against  that  practice,  and  therefore  the  heir  made  a  worse 
bargain ;  but  he  certainly,  like  his  predecessors,  adhered  lo  the  doctrine, 
though  not  very  ancient.     It  is  not  the  duly  of  a  Judge  in  Equity  to 

is  judgment  in  Wellesley  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  'J 
een  found  an  exception,  aa  I  have  teen  told  by 

Luu=e  »..»  ...-^  ,.-- —  it  was  delivered,  that  it  was  very  interesting  tn 

hear  ;  but  to  call  upon  any  one  to  read  it  would  he  unkind  to  the  memory  at  Lord 
Eldon. 

t  a  Swanston,  414. 
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vary  rules,  or  io  say  that  rules  are  not  lo  be  considered  as  fully  selllei] 
here  as  in  a  Court  of  Law."* 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  trust  should  be  exeoiiled  by  the  Court, 
he  said,  "  It  struck  itie  ai  first  as  a  point  of  considerable  doubt,  whether 
the  Court  sliould  exenule  such  a  inisf.  If  it  was  unprejudiced  by  de- 
cision, that  doubt  might  he  maintained  by  strong  argument ;  but  it 
is  too  late  mw  even  to  stale  it:  fov  lAere  is  authority  binding  my  judg- 
ment entirely  upon  ihat."f 

As  lo  the  power  of  a  married  woman  over  estates  settled  to  her  sepa- 
rate use,  he  said,  "If  ii  is  asserted,  that  though  I^rd  Thurlow,  follow- 
ing his  predecessors  as  far  back  as  the  doctrine  can  be  traced,  repeatedly 
decided  upon  this  principle,  this  court  has  now  a  right  to  refuse  to  follow 
it,  I  am  not  bold  to  act  upon  that  position. "J 

Thus  he  lectured  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  :— 
"  As  lo  the  observation  ma(3e  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  feoffees  of 
Herlot's  Hospital,  that  the  judgment  of  this  House  in  that  case  was  one 
to  be  obeyed,  not  io  be  followed,  I  must  take  the  liberty  lo  say  that  this 
would  be  a  course  which,  if  pursued,  would  call  for  some  atleolion. 
For,  although  every  Court  may  say,  that,  if  a  case  varies  in  facts  and 
circumstances,  if  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  these  different  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  recollect  that  il  ever  fell  from  a  Judge  in  ibis  country, 
that  he  would  obey  the  judgment  of  ibis  House  in  the  particular  case, 
but  not  follow  il  in  others.  That  is  not  a  doclrine  to  which  we  ate  ac- 
customed,"§ 

Thus  he  declared  himself  against  allowing  even  the  probable  inten- 
tion of  a  devisor  to  overrule  the  general  principles  of  legal  construction : 
— "  Judging  as  a  private  individual,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  he 
(the  lestator)  executed  the  will,  he  meant  that  instrument  and  these  two 
letters  should  have  their  effect;  but,  unless  the  rule  of  law  allows  me, 
I  cannot  establish  the  letters. "j| 

In  reference  to  a  question  upon  conditional  legacies,  he  said,  "  After 
the  doctrine  has  been  so  long  settled  {though,  with  Lord  Kenyon,  1 
think  the  distinction  such  as  the  mind  cannot  well  fas len  upon,)  it  is 
belter  the  law  should  be  certain,  than  that  every  Judge  should  speculate 
upon  improvements  in  it."^ 

To  show  thai  although  a  doctrine  may  seem  at  variance  with  princi- 
ple, yet,  if  the  decisions  upon  it  were  clear,  it  ought  not  lo  be  shaken, 
he  said:  "If  this  doctrine  has  been  settled  by  decision,  I  shall  be  no 
more  inclined  to  disturb  it  than  the  decisions  upon  the  Registry  Act;  as 
it  is  much  better  to  rest  upon  decision,  than  lo  hazard,  especially  upon 
the  subject  of  title,  undoing  what  has  been  settled,  though  perhaps  not 
to  be  perfectly  reconciled  lo  principle."**  , 

In  the  case  of  the  Queensberry  leases,  he  said,  in  advising  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  judgment  they  should  give, — "  All  law  ought  to  stand 
upon  principle;  and  unless  decision  has  removed  out  of  the  way  all 

tint.  321. 
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argiimenl  and  all  principle,  so  as  to  make  it  irapoasible  to  apply  them 
to  the  case  before  you,  you  must  find  out  what  is  Me  principle  upon 
which  it  must  be  decided.*'* 

On  the  petilion  of  ceitain  elders  of  Jewish  congregations,  praying  a 
declaration  of  the  admissibility  of  Jews  in  common  with  Christiana  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Bedford  Charity,  "Lord  Eldon,  in  giving  judgment 
against  the  petitioners,  upon  the  construction  of  the  chatter  and  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  it,  which  constructioa,  he  said,  formed 
the  simple  question  for  his  determination,  observed,  that  many  argu- 
ments had  been  addressed  to  him  from  the  Bar  on  tlie  practice  and  prin- 
ciple of  toleration;  but,  added  he,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Judge,  presiding  in  an  English  Oourl  of  Justice,  when  lie  is  told 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  in 
chapel,  ehorch.  or  synagogue,  to  e  oil  t  tl  t  01  stantysj  t  of  ih 
law  of  England;  that  in  giving  cons  uct  on  o  tl  e  h  te  a  I  tl  e  A  ts 
of  Parliament,  he  is  not  to  pro  e  d  n  tl  t  p  n  pie  f  tl  e  th  n  ju  t 
construction  requires;  but,  to  the  e  I  t  of  ju  £  st  u  n  of  t!  ai 
charter  and  those  acts,  he  is  not  t  i  I  tj  to  fo  1  tl  at  CI  i  a  ty 
the  law  of  lheland."t 

Bnt  instead  of  trying  to  multiply  these  Elegant  Exiiacts,  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  by  noticing,  in  general  lerms,  the  great  improve- 
ments which  Lord  Eldon  introduced  by  his  decisions  into  our  system 
of  Equity, — and  for  ihia  purpose  !  avail  myself  of  a  panegyric  written 
by  a  warm  but  discriminaiing  admirer.  After  enumerating  the  tilles  of 
the  sixteen  collections  of  his  Reporters,  he  says,  "  Such  is  the  long  list 
of  Lord  Eldon's  reported  judg'ments, — to  be  read,  marked,  learned,  and 
inwardly  digested  by  the  laborious  student,  before  he  can  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  his  merits  as  a  Judge.  Nearly  fifty  closely 
printed  octavo  volumes,  which,  if  all  his  judgoienls  and  decrees  had  been 
preserved,  would  be  doubled  in  number;  and  every  individual  case  so 
well  sifted,  every  decree  so  well  weighed,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  valuable 
precedent!  What  other  Judge  has  left  such  a  monument  to  his  memo- 
ry!" .  .  .  .  "The  reference  of  title  to  the  master  whea  nothing  but 
title  is  in  dispute,  is  an  invention  of  Lord  Eldon's,  by  which  an  infinite 
number  of  suits  have  been  stopped  in  limine.X — Prevention  of  mischief 
by  injunction  is  a  head  of  Equity  upon  which  instances  few  and  far  be- 
tween are  to  be  found  before  his  time.  Lord  Thurlow  would  hardly 
grant  an  injunction  where  the  parties  had  a  remedy  al  law.  Before  his 
lime,  there  are  not  more  than  hiilf  a  dozen  instances  of  each  species  of 
injunction,  and  in  these  relief  was  as  often  denied  as  granted.  Now  in- 
jtinction  is,  it  is  well  known,  the  right  arm  of  the  Court,  pervading  the 
workshop  of  the  artisan,  the  studio  of  the  artist, — entering  alike  the 
miner's  shaft  and  the  merchant's  counting-house.  Almost  all  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  relief  is  granted  or  refused,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  is  dissolced,  revived,  continued,  extended,  or  made 
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perpetual,  are  lo  be  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  judgraenls  alone.— The  rules 
of  ordering  inonej'  inlo  court,  and  appoinling  receivers  on  behalf  of 
all  parlies,  are  powerful  inslrumenla  of  justice,  of  which  Lord  Eldon 
showed  fiist  the  perfect  use.  The  inspection  of  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute  pending  litigation  is  another  of  the  powers  to  which  Courts  of 
Equity  ha(e  become  entitled  through  his  means,*  These  and  many 
other  topics  will  show,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  Lord  Eldon's 
SQpenniendence  was  not  a  clog  and  a  burden  upon  the  rank,  wealth, 
and  indusiiy  of  the  country. "t 

I  must  further  observe,  that  he  distinclly  defined  the  boundaries  of 
legal  ind  equitable  jurisdiction,  and,  while  he  fully  upheld  tlie  maxim 
th^l  agieements  must  receive  in  Equity  precisely  the  same  construction 
as  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  he  adhered  to  the  great  doctriue  that 
the  equitable  circumstances  by  which  it  might  be  fitting  (o  regulate  the 
performance  of  agreements  so  construed  were  matters  for  the  considera- 
tion only  of  Courts  of  Equity.J — He  established  a  practice  having  a 
strong  tendency  to  check  vexatious  actions  for  defamation,  although  it 
may  produce  hardship  in  particular  cases, — by  granting  a  commission 
to  examine  witnesses  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  plea  justify- 
ing the  truih  of  an  alleged  libel,  with  an  injunction  till  the  return  of  the 
commission. § — He  ruled  no  fewer  than  sixt)'-six  points  on  specific  per- 
formance, by  which  he  threw  much  new  light  on  that  perplexing  subject. [| 
He  admirably  illustrated  the  principles  which  determine  the  rights  of 
Bueceasive  mortgagees,  as  affected  by  the  delivery  or  non-delivery  of 
title-deeds ;1I — and  he  much  simplified  the  doctrine  of  "marshalling  of 
assets,"  which  will,  nevertheless,  be  difficult  in  the  application,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  difference  between  specialty  and  simple-contract  debts,  and 
between  charges  on  the  heir  and  the  executor,** — With  respect  lo  the 
advancement  of  illegitiraaie  children  by  the  putative  father, — depending 
upon  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  in  loco  parentis, — he  laid  down  a 
rule  which  has  since  been  found  most  useful,  and  has  been  implicitly 

■  See  Kynaslan  u.  East  India  Company,  3  Swaii.S48;  3  Blisb,  153. 

t  Law  Review,  No.  IV",  p.  283,  This  article  is  disclaimed  by  the  Editor  as 
being  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham. 

t  Wykham  v.  Wjkham,  13  Ves.,  415j  Clarke  v.  Parker,  19  Ves.  21. 

5  Macaulay  «.  Shackell,  1  Bligh,  new  series,  9ti.  This  case  was  affirmed  on 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Chancellor  said  he  had  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  assuring  Mm  that  "  all  the  men  of  eminence  at  the  Bar  thought  this 
decision  wrong,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  affection  which  the  Chancellor  is 
supposed  to  have  had  for  some  Mr.  Shackell,  (printer  of  '  John  Bull ')  or  some 
such  gentleman,"  adding, — "  If  I  had  complained  of  that  as  a  libel  in  a  civil  action, 
I  should  certainly  have  said  that  the  writer  vfas  very  well  entitled  to  file  a  hill 
of  discovery,  and  to  have  bad  a  commission  to  examine  his  witnesses  abroad;  for 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  found  one  in  the  country  in  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  administer  jnstice,  knowing  what  had  been  my  practice,  who  would  have 
confirmed  by  his  testimony  a  slander  so  base  as  that  is." 

II  See  Index  to  Vesey,  entitled  vol.  xx,  p.  ISO. 
K  Evans  v.  Bicknell,  6  Ves.  174. 

■•  Aldridgeu.  Cooper,  3  Ves.  382;  Bootle  v.  Blimdell,  13  Ves.  iU,  1  Mer. 
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followed.* — He  adiiered  to,  and  strengthened,  the  salutary  doctrine  lljal 
deeds  obtained  by  the  undue  exercise  of  spiritual  ascendency  will  be  set 
aside  as  fraudulent.f — His  decision  that  the  Chancellur  haa  authority  to 
take  a  child  from  the  custody  of  an  immoral  parent,  to  be  placed  under 
a  guardian  appointed  by  the  Court,  was  Tiolenily  attacked,  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  mischievous  if  acted  upon,  unless  in  very  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary cases ;  but,  upon  appeal,  it  was  affirmed  by  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  House  of  I,ord«.±— I  will  only  mention  one  more  of 
the  doctrines  he  established,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  nf  all. 
that  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  accommoilate  itself 
to  the  growing  necessities  of  society, — upon  which  he  relaxed  the 
strict  rule,  that  all  individuals  interested  mam  be  made  parties;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  horror  of  joint-stock  companies,  he  allowed  a  bill  to  be  tiled 
by  several  persons  on  behalf  of  ihemselves,  and  all  others  the  propfie- 
tors  of  an  unincorporated  institution. § 

Although  much  more  in  the  habit  of  doubting  than  overturning  judg- 
ments brought  before  him  on  appeal,  he  did  not  shrink  from  his  duty 
when. he  was  clearly  convinced  that  tliey  were  wrong.  Thiis,  upon 
the  abstruse  question,  whether  a  power  could  consist  with  the  fee.  Sir 

•  Pv9  ejtpartBj  38  Ves.  149. 

1 14  Ves,  373  i  Hiigenen  i-.  Beasely.  This  is  the  case  in  which  Sir  S.  Eomilly 
made  his  best  speech. 

t  9  Russell,  ]. 

5  Iti  Ves.  321.  This  ease  is  highly  praised  hy  Lord  Cottsnham.  i  Myine  h 
Craig,  636. 

A  distinguished  equity  counsel,  very  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  Lord  El 
don's  decisions,  and  full?  competent  to  appreciate  their  merits,  has  been  good 
enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  following,  which  are  considered  by  him  as  the  best 
calculated  to  show  the  noble  Judge's  extraordinary  powers  : — 

Crovilsy's  case,  'i  Swanston,  I ,  respecting  the  issuing  of  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  the  Chancellor  in  vacation,  and  commitments  by  Commissioners  of  Bank- 

Gee  V.  Pritchard,  'i  Swanston,  402,  respecting  the  right  of  a  person  who  ad 
dresses  letters  to  another  to  obtain   an   injunction   against  the  publicati~~      ' 

Oihson  v.  Jeyss,  6  Vesey,  !J6G,  respecting  dealings  of  purchase  and  sale  between 
a  solicitor  and  hia  client. 

Aldreck  V.  Cooper,  8  Vesey,  381,  respecting  the  right  of  simple  contract  cre- 
ditors to  come  upon  the  real  estate  in  the  marshalling  of  assets. 

Moriee  v.  Bishop  of  Durkam,  10  Vesey,  5iS,  respecting  the  effect  of  a  bequest 
in  trust  for  "objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality,"  without  specifying  them. 

Milts  y.  Farmir,  I  Merivale,  55,  respecting  the  effect  of  a  bequest  for  a  cliari- 
tahle pjirposi,  withont  specifying  it;  and 

E^  parte  Bawson,  Jacob,  21i,  in  which  he  held  that, "  where  part  of  the  accougt 
between  two  mercantile  houses  which  become  bankrupt  consists  of  bills  that 
may  be  proved  against  both  estates,  there  can  be  no  proof  in  respect  of  those 
bills  as  between  the  two  houses,  unless  there  is  a  surplus  after  satisfying  the 
holders  of  the  bills." 

This  indication  may  be  useful  to  the  student.  1  had  intended,  at  all  risks,  to 
enter  much  more  elaborately  into  the  consideration  of  Lord  Eldon's  decisions, 
but  want  of  space  entirely  debars  me  from  the  attempt,  having  already  exceeded 
my  original  limits  by  two  heavy  octavos. 
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William  Grant  having  rpjecled  the  seeming  absurdity  of  giving  a  spenia! 
power  where  (here  was  already  an  absolute  dominion,  Lord  Eldon, 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  laws  of  real  properly,  held  thai  the  two  things 
might  be  uiiiied  in  the  same  individual;  and  hia  decision  was  approved  of 
by  the  profession.*  So,  the  same  respected  Judge  having  held  that  a 
charitable  trust  was  loo  vngiie  for  the  Court  to  execute,  Lord  Eldon 
ruled  that  it  came  within  the  class  of  privileged  legacies,  saying!  "  To 
give  effect  to  a  bequest  in  favourof  a  charily,  the  Court  will  supply  the 
place  of  an  executor,  and  carry  into  effect  that  which  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals must  have  failed  altogether.  This  distinction  has  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps,  on  the  principles  in  the  Roman  law  which  we  do  not 
at  this  lime  perfectly  coinprehend,t — and  partly,  no  doubi,  on  the  re- 
ligious notions  which  formerly  obtained  in  this  country,  according  to 
which  ii  fell  to  the  ordinary's  province  to  distiibute  in  case  of  intesta- 
cy ."J — In  the  famous  case  of  Cholmondeley  v.  Clinton,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  take  upon  himself  the  reversal  of  Sir  William  Grant's  decree; 
but,  when  it  had,  been  reversed  on  a  rehearing  befure  Sir  Thomas  Plu- 
mer,  he'heartily  concurred  in  the  salutary  doctrine,  thai  "adverse  posses- 
sion for  twenty  years  is  a  bar  to  equitable  relief  aa  well  as  lo  an  eject- 
ment,"— on  which  rests  the  recent  statute  of  limitalions.5 — Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  had  held,  that  no  appninluient  undera  power  to  divide  settled 
property  among  children  eould  be  set  aside  as  illusory, — thus  reasoning 
very  powerfully :  "  To  sny  that  an  illusory  share  must  not  be  given, 
or  that  a  subsCaniial  share  must  be  given,  is  rather  to  raise  a  question 
than  establish  a  rule.  What  is  an  illusory  share,  and  what  is  a  sub- 
Blaniial  share?  Is  it  to  be  judged  of  upon  a  mere  statement  of  the  sum 
given,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fortune,  which  is  the  sub- 
jecl  of  ihe  power?  If  so,  what  is  the  sum  that  must  be  given  to  exclude 
the  interference  of  the  Court?  What  is  the  limit  of  amount  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  illusory  and  begins  to-be  substaniial?  If  it  islo  be  considered 
wilh  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fortune,  what  is  the  proportion,  either 
of  the  whole  or  of  the  share,  that  would  belong  to  each  upon  an  equal 
division  ?  In  terms,  the  power,  though  limited  as  to  objects,  is  discre- 
tionary as  to  shares.  A  Court  of  Law  says,  no  object  can  be  excluded ; 
but  there  it  stops.  Every  instrument  must  leceive  the  same  construction 
from  every  Court.  Whatever  must  be  its  true  meaning,  must  be  its 
meaning  every  where.  A  Court  of  Equity  may  supply  defects  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  power;  but  1  cannot  understand  how  the  question,  whether  a 
power  is  well  or  ill  executed,  can  rpceive  a  different  determination  in 
different  Courts."  Lord  Eldon,  however,  said  :  "If  a  series  of  uniform 
authorities,  through  a  course  of  centuries,  prove  that  this  Court  has  un- 
dertaken the  difficult  task  of  judging  whether  the  execution  of  a  power 

■  10  Tea.  946. 

f  If  he  had  condescended  to  look  into  the  writers  on  the  civil  law,  he  would 
have  iound  these  principles  fully  explained  ami  defended.  See  Story  on  Equity 
Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  565—385. 

X  1  Merivale,  a4. 

§  a  Merivale,  171 ;  S  Jac.  &  Walk.  1, 190. 
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wis  reasonable  or  not, — using  expressinns  more  or  less  vague  and  loose, 
as, 'that  the  share  must  be  reasonahletlairia  substantial  share,a  provision, 
thai  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  consistently  with  justice,' — expressions 
that  must  dislress  the  mind  of  any  judge  required  lo  act  iipon  them, — I 
should  pause  in  giving  Judgment,  if  bound  to  decide  upon  those  auiho' 
lilies,  wiih  reference  to  ihe  principle  stated  in  the  cases  now  before  me, 
which,  in  effect  {and  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  in  words,)  destroys  all 
the  aulhoiilies,  as  no  two  cases  will  probably  ever  be  the  sanie.  If  the 
Court  has  this  authority  to  consider  whether  the  execution  of  such  a 
trust,  or  a  power  coupled  with  a  Irosf,  is  reasonable,  il  seems  to  me 
better  to  deny  the  doctrine  at  once  than  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  will 
destroy  it  in  effeci, — looking  only  to  sums  and  figures,  and  considering 
in  each  case  whether  the  motives  aod  circumstances  by  which  the 
judgment  among  the  different  objects  was  regulated,  were  the  same."* 
—The  legislature  has  adopted  the  reasoning  of  Sir  William  Grant;  and, 
by  an  act  which  1  had  the  honour  lo  introduce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  declared  that  no  appointment  shall  be  set  aside  in  equity  on 
Ihe  ground  of  its  being  iUusori/.f 

Once,  at  least,  Lord  Eldon  changed  his  opinion.  In  Exparle  Notle,f 
the  question  being  whether,  where  several  firms  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
adventure,  the  creditors  of  (he  adventure,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy 
and  there  being  no  joint  property,  may  prove  against  the  estates  of  (he 
firms,  or  are  confined  to  the  estates  of  the  individuals?  Lord  Eldoti 
being  much  pressed  with  his  own  decision  in  Exparte  Wylie,  in  which 
he  had  held,  under  similar  circumstances,  (hat  the  estates  of  the  indi- 
viduals only  were  liable,  he  said,  "  I  feel  bound  to  add,  witli  respect  lo 
the  case  of  Exparte  Wylie,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  appealed  to 
during  the  argument,  ihat  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  endeavour, 
ID  tiie  case  before  him,  to  decide  rightly,  and  that  his  next  is,  if  in  any 
future  case  of  (he  like  kind  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  judg- 
ment was  not  upon  such  sound  principles  as  it  appeared  to  be  when  he 
pronounced  it,  iliat  he  should  not  hesitate  lo  rectify  his  error; — looking 
at  both  these  obligations,  E  feel  myself  bound  to  stale  that  I  must,  when 
I  decided  that  ease,  have  seen  it  in  a  point  of  view  in  which,  after  most 
laborious  consideration,  1  cannol  see  it  now.'''  Accordingly  the  proof 
was  ordered  against  the  estates  of  the  several  firms  engaged  in  the  joint 
adveniure.5 

When  legal  questions  arose  before  Lord  Eldon,  he  would  send  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  a  Court  of  Laiv.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
*' &\l possible  respect"  for  ihe  ("ommon  Law  Judges,  which  ought  lo 
have  been  high,  for  inost  of  them  were  of  his  own  nomination.  But 
he  treated  (hem  rather  like  school-boys,  always  pleased  when  he  could 

•  Eolcher  v.  Bulchtr,  B  Ves.  393;  Bos  v.  Whitliread,  16  Ves.  18, 
t  1  W.  4,  c.  46,  s,  1.  I  a  Glynn  &  Jameson,  3117. 

§  Lord  Hardwicke  palinoded  more  briefly,  nnd  perhaps  more  gracefully, — 
merely  saying,  "  Upon  this  case  being  re-argued  and  re-tonsidered,  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced  thai  my  former  decree  was  wrong."  Walmsley  «.  Booth,  2 
Atk.  37. 
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lell  a  good  slory  against  tliem.  He  took  pariipiilar  delight  in  relating 
how,  to  ascertain  what  estate  passed  to  irusteea  under  a  settlement,  he 
senl  a  case  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  told  him  they  took  an 
estate  in  fee;  and  how  he  then  sent  the  same  case  to  ihe  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who  certified  that  the  trustees  took  no  estate  at  all. 
•■  Now  I  was  impertinent  enough  to  thinit,"  he  used  lo  proceed,  "  that 
they  were  both  wrong ;  I  held  that  the  trustees  took  a  chattel  interest; 
and,  what  is  more,  my  decision  satisfied  all  parlies."  * 

He  often  said,  that  although  when  silting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
he  felt  himself  bound  by  former  decisions,  it  would  be  otherwise  if  an 
appeal  were  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords, — and  he  would  offer  fa- 
cihtiea  for  obtaining  a  hearing  there, — but  he  was  still  found  to  adhere 
to  the  opinion  he  had  originally  expressed,  I  am  aware  only  of  two 
eases  in  which  his  judgment  was  reversed,  and  in  each  of  these  it  was 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Redesdale.  Neither  of  ihem  involved  any  point 
of  general  interest.  The  first  was  Stuart  v.  Mnrquis  of  Bute,  on  the 
construction  of  a  will.  The  testator  had  devised  and  bequeatlied  "  all 
and  every  the  wagon-ways,  rails,  stailhs,  and  all  implements,  utensils, 
and  things  used  and  employed,"  with  certain  collieries,  lo  trustees,  on 
certain  trusts;  and  the  question  was,  whether,  under  the  word  "  things," 
coals  actually  raised,  debts  due  lo  the  concern,  and  money  of  the  con- 
cern in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  passed? — Lord  Loughborough,  shortly 
before  his  resignation,  having  held  that  ihey  did,  there  was  a  re-hearing 
before  Lord  Eldon,  who,  after  expressing  much  doubl.  said,  "  Upon  ibe 
whole,  it  is  better  for  me  to  affirm  the  decree ;  not  as  being  satisfied 
with  the  principle  of  it,  but  as  I  cannot  make  a  decree  wilh  which  I 
could  be  better  satisfied, "t 

An  appeal  being  brought  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Redesdale  said, 
that  although  horses,  hay,  and  corn  used  in  the  collieries  would  pass, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "things,"  must  be  restrained  r-j^j,_  90  1013  "1 
to  "  things  ejuadtm  generis;"  and  therefore  that  the    <-  '  *-' 

coala,  debts,  and  money  in  dispute  must  go  to  the  executor.  Lord  El- 
don: "  I  think  myself  highly  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  Of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  in  whose  view  of  the  question  I  completely 
concur. "J     80  the  decree  was  reversed. 

The  other  case  was  Jackson  v.  Lunes,  turning  on  considerations  sliil 
more  technical,  and  decided  by  Lord  Eldon  on  a  supposed  recollection 
of  an  unreported  dictum  of  Lord  Thurlow,  which  {according  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  Anthony  and  Cajsar's  will)  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  lo 
when  at  a  loss  for  an  aulhority.§  But  after  the  hearing  at  ihe  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Redesdale  having  expressed  -^  ^  18191 
a  clear  opinion  that  the  decree  was  wrong.  Lord  Eldon    L  •    •  'J 

e-iid :  "  I  conceive  it  lo  have  been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Thurlow  that 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  equity  of  redetnption  of  the  wife  in  an  estate 

*  1  Swanst.  32;  1  Wils,  Ch.  Ca3.45;  18  Ves.SaS;  II  East,  15B  ;  3  Taunt.  3l6; 
10  Ves.  495;  IN.  R.  116;  7  East,  07;  Dow,  102. 
f  Feb.  1806;     11  Ves.  607.  }  1  Dow,  73.  §  16  Ves.  306. 
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it  was  absolniely  necessary  ihere  should  be  in  the  recitals  of  the  instru- 
ment some  expression  that  the  parties  meant  it  so  :  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  collect  the  intention  from  the  iimitaiiona;  bill  that  there  must 
be  something  more  upon  the  face  of  the  deed,  to  lead  the  wife  to  under- 
stand what  those  limitations  were.  It  does,  however,  occur  lo  me,  on 
looking  into  the  cases  which  have  been  referreil  to.  thil  such  a  proposi- 
tion cannol  be  supported,  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  decree 
must  be  reversed." 

The  non-reversal  of  decrees  (as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe) 
is  but  a  poor  proof  of  the  meriia  of  a  Chancellor  Lord  Eldon's  judi- 
cial fame  rests  on  the  surer  basis  of  the  umvers  il  respect  of  the  profes- 
sion. Amid  the  war  of  jarring  factions  «  hile  he  was  siitl  on  the  wool- 
sack, he  was  considered  an  oracle  of  law,  both  by  toes  and  friends; 
since  then  his  authority  has  in  no  degree  declined ;  and  there  is  do  rash- 
ness in  prophesying,  ihat,  for  ages  to  come,  his  opinion,  where  il  can 
be  discovered,  w'ill  rule  the  cases  to  which  il  is  applicable. 

To  prove,  however,  that  I  do  not  reverence  him  like  the  blind  wor- 
shipper of  an  idol,  I  will  mention  two  or  three  of  his  derisions  which 
were  not  quite  satisfactory  to  Westminster  Hall,  and'which  possibly 
may  hereafter  be  overmrned.* 

He  had  such  a  horror  of  "  forestalling  and  regraiing,"  by  which  he 
had  heard  his  grandmother  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  his  tutor  at 
Oxford  say,  "  the  price  of  provisions  is  cruelly  enhanced  lo  tlie  poor," 
thai  all  agreements  savouring  even  of  forestalling  or  regrating  he  held 
to  be  immoral,  contrary  to  public  policy,  illegal,  and  void.  Thus,  an 
associalioo  of  wholesale  grocers,  instituted  under  the  title  of  the  ■■  Fruit 
Club,"  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  imported  fruils,  and  sup- 
plying the  general  trade,  having  brought  an  action  against  a  person  to 
whom  they  had  sold  a  cargo,  for  the  price  of  it,  the  purchaser,  contend- 
ing that  they  had  not  duly  performed  their  part  of  the  contract,  filed  a 
bill  praying  a  discovery  and  an  injimclinn.  On  a  demurrer  to  the  bill. 
Lord  Eldon  said,  "  This  is  not.  according  to  the  legal  definition  of  the 
terra,  forestalling,  much  less  regrating,  still  less  monopolizing;  but  in 
the  consideration  of  a  Court  of  Equity  it  contains  the  mischief  of  all 
the  three.  First,  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  vendors;  next  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  world  at  large,  enabling  those  persons  lo  buy  at  any 
price  they  may  think  proper ;  and  then  it  is  true  they  can  if  they  please 
sell  at  a  lower  price  than  a  fair  competition  in  the  market  would  pro- 
duce ;  but  il  must  also  he  recollected  that  they  can  sell  on  their  own 
terms;  and  the  manner  in  which  that  discretion  would  be  exercised  is 
obvious.  Then,  as  between  these  parties,  the  complaint  is,  that  it  is 
immoral  in  the  vendors  not  to  let  the  purchaser  have  his  bargain.  What 
is  that  but  an  agreement  that  ihey  shall  he  partners  in  a  transaction  in 
which  they  know  they  are  acting  illegally!"  So  the  demurrer  was  al- 
lowed ;— and  on  the  same  principle,  the  action  at  law  could  not  be  main- 

*  Of  course  I  do  so  without  prejudice  to  my  r^glit  fully  to  concur  in  them  after 
argument  and  furtlier  consideration,  if  I  should  ever  be  called  upon  judLCLally  to 
review  them  in  the  Houae  of  Lords. 
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lained,  aJlhough  the  purchaser  might  have  resold,  and  received  pay- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  fruit  he  had  bargained  for ; — because  the  part- 
nership he  dealt  with  was  called  the  "  Fruit  Club,"  instead  of  "  Smith, 
Tomkins,  and  Co."* 

I  must  likewise  doubt  Boiiie  of  his  decisions  respecting  "  Grammar 
Schools,"  which  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  these  institutions  in 
country  towns  from  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  have  ren- 
dered their  funds  of  no  use  whatever,  except  to  pamper  a  sineeurist 
pedagogue.t  'Collecting  from  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson's  definition,  that 
a  "Grammar  School,  n.  s.  is  a  school  in  which  the  learned  languages 
(exclusively)  are  grammatically  taught,"  he  decided  that  the  instruction 
to  be  given  in  those  institutions  must  in  every  instance  be  strictly  limited 
to  Greek  and  Latin.  He  had  imbibed  a  strange  notion  that  they  all 
had  their  origin  in  the  Reformation,  and  were  distributed  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  over  the  country,  as  instruments  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  new  opinions.  Now,  grammar  schools  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Reformation;  and  muny  of  them  were  esiablished  in  Catholic 
limes, — every  cathedral  church  or  other  ecclesiastical  establishmenl  of 
any  importance,  having  annexed  to  it  a  grammar  school  to  teach  the 
laity  their  ABC,  and  to  qualify  .the  clergy  to  go  through  their  Latin 
Breviary.  The  Newcastle  Grammar  School  may  have  been  founded 
in  the  reign  of.Edward  VL,  hut  the  Chancellor  might  have  recollected 
the  charge  brought  by  Jack  Cade  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  against  the 
Lord  Say,  "Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  Grammar  School:  it  will  be  proved  to  thy  face 
that  ihou  hast  men  about  thee  that  visually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear: 
moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison;  and  because  they  could  not 
read  thou  hast  hanged  them. "J 

Lord  Elrion  fell  into  a  more  serious  error  from  the  excess  of  orthodox 
zeal,  in  declaring  that  since  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  9  and  10  William 
IIL,  imposing  penalties  upon  persons  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  Unitarians  may  be  punished  for  blasphemy  at  common  law, 
and  are  not  to  be  treated  as  Christians.^  The  doctrine  he  lays  down 
would  equally  exclude  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  Milton  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  entertain  any  opinion 
in  any  respect  at  vaiiance  with  the  true  notion  respecting  the  Trinity, 
althouifh  their  belief  may  he  unexceptionable  in  every  other  article  of 
Christian  faith,|l     But  this  was  coniradicted  by  all  the  Judges  in  the 

*  Cousens  v.  Smith,  13  Ves.  643. 

t  See  the  Attorney  General  «.  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Highgato  School  case,  2 
Russ.  501. 

t  This  does  not  argue  much  learning  beyond  the  "  nsck-verse  "  to  be  entitled 
to  "  benefit  of  clergy," — or  more  than  suhstituting  the  "  primer  and  horn  book" 
for  the  "  score  and  the  tally." 

§  Attorney  General  «.  Pearson,  3  Merivila,  333,  409. 

|[  Although  Milton  and  Newton  were  not  Unitarians,  they  were  Arians,  and 
Lord  F.ldon's  doctrine  would  equally  apply  to  them. 
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House  of  Lords,  in  Lady  Hewley's  case,  for  they  held,  that  since  the 
repeal  of  9  and  10  WiUiam  III.,  Unitarians,  for  civil  purposes,  are  not 
lo  be  disiiiiguished  from  any  other  sect  of  Dissenters — was  condemned 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Prelates,  who  supported  the  "  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Bill,"— and  was  renounced  by  Qui^en,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
in  the  year  1945,  when,  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst 
and  Sir  Roberi  Peel,  they  passed  the  "  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill,"  which 
allowed  Unitariaa  congregations  lo  retain  possession  of  Trinitarian  en- 

But  the  decisions  of  Lord  Eldon  which  I  most  object  lo,  are  those 
by  which  he  erected  himself  into  a  Censor  of  the  Press,  and  gave  him- 
self ihe  power  lo  protect  or  lo  extinguish,  all  hlerary  property  al  his 
pleasure.  From  the  lime  when  copyright  was  vested  in  authors  fay 
the  statnlo  of  Queen  Anne,*  till  Lord  Eldon  received  the  Great  Seal, 
Equity  Judges  had  guarded  it  from  piracy  fay  injunction;  and  without 
this  remedy  the  right  would  he  a  mockery,  as  actions  at  law  to  recover 
damages  from  hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  may  sell  pirated  editions  of 
any  work,  in  city  or  country,  would  only  add  lo  the  author's  loss. 
The  authorsliip  and  the  piracy  being  eslablished,  the  injunction  had 
always  gone  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  question  being  made 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  publication ;  for  under  Lord  Cowper,  Lord 
Macclesfield,  Lord  King,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Thur- 
low,  and  Lord  Loughborough,  it  never  had  been  imagined  that  the  de- 
fendant could  be  permitted  to  allege,  as  a  justificanion  of  his  piracy,  that 
he  had  been  committing  a  crime  by  publishing  something  for  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  punisiied,  as  injurious  to  private  character,  or  dangerous 
to  religion,  morality,  or  the  good  government  of  the  state.  Accordingly 
injunctions  had  been  granted  against  the  piracy  of  the  "Dunciad,"  of 
"Swift's  Miscellanies,"  of  the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  of  the  "Life  of 
George  Anne  Bellamy,"  and  of  oiher  works  containing  passages  which 
if  strictly  examined  might  be  considered  very  censurable — no  one  sug- 
gesting that  these  should  be  culled  as  a  repast  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  that  he  should  be  required  lo  waste  his  valuable  lime  in  trying  lo 
find  them  out, — and  all  who  thought  upon  the  subject  being  convinced, 
that  if  the  work  pirated  were  in  any  degree  exceptionable,  a  benefit 
was  conferred  upon  the  community  by  restraining  the  circulation  of  it, 
instead  of  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  it  might  be  published  with 
impunity,  in  any  form,  and  at  any  price. 

But  within  a  year  after  Lord  Eldon's  appointment  as  Chancellor, 
Dr.  Walcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindab,  having  a  dispute  with 
his  booksellers  respecting  the  consfruclion  of  an  agreement  for  pubiish- 
ing  two  editions  of  his  works,  and  these  editions  being  published, — as 
he  contended,  coniraiy  lo  the  agreement, — filed  a  bill,  and  prayed  an 
injunction— which  was  granted  in  the  first  instance,  till  answer.  The 
defendants  by  llieir  answer  aditiitied  that  they  had  published  in  one  of 
these  editions  some  of  the  plaintiff's  works  contrary  lo  the  agreement, 

'  3  Anne,  c.  19. 
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and  as  to  that  edition  therefore  they  submitted.  With  respect  to  the 
niher  edition  they  insisled  that  they  were  juatified  by  the  agreement. — 
The  pleading  al  the  Bar  being  finished,  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Ohan- 
ceilor  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  to  be  most  extraordinary  and  unacconnt- 
ahle.  No  charge  is  made  by  answer  or  aiEdavit,  or  vivd  voce  slale- 
menl,  that  the  work  in  question  contained  any  thing  exceptionable,  and 
the  Judge  had  no  judicial  knowledge  of  its  contents,  nor  was  he  (as  far 
as  I  can  discover)  judicially  called  upon  to  form  any  opinion  upon  its 
merits,  for  it  was  at  any  rale  to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent.  But  he, 
privately  knowing  that  Timothy  Walcot  was  Peter  Pindar,  and  that 
Peter  Pindar  had  written  some  ribald  verses  respecting  his  "royal 
master," — upon  the  authority  of  a  nisi  priua  dictum  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Eyre  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Priestley  against  ihe  Hundred  for  the 
value  of  his  furniture  and  books  burnt  in  the  Birmingham  riots, — "that 
if  any  of  the  books  were  seditious  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover for  them," — of  his  own  mere  motion  refused  to  decree  an  injunc- 
tion or  an  acconnt  of  profits,  even  with  respect  lo  that  edition  as  to 
which  there  was  a  submission  in  the  answer,  saying, — "It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  know  whether  an  action  at  law  would  lie,  for  if  not, 
the  Court  ought  not  to  give  an  account  of  unhallowed  profits  of  libellous 
publications.  At  present,  I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  this 
work,  and  whether  the  plaintiff  can  have  a  properly  in  it  or  not." 
After  showing  how  with  respect  to  the  disputed  edilion  there  must  be 
an  action,  he  continued; — "  But  even  as  to  the  other  edition,  before  I 
uphold  any  injunction,!  will  see  these  publications  and  determine  upon 
the  nature  of  them;  whether  there  is  question  enough  to  send  to  law  as 
to  the  property  in  those  copies;  for  if  not,  1  will  not  act  upon  the  sub- 
mission in  the  answer.  If  upon  inspection  the  work  appears  innocent, 
I  will  act  npon  that  submission;  if  criminal,  1  will  not  act  at  all;  and 
if  doubtful,  I  will  send  that  question  to  law."  As  to  the  disputed  edi- 
tion, the  injunction  was  very  properly  dissolved, — but  as  to  the  other 
edition,  contrary  in  my  opinion  to  all  propriety,  an  order  was  made  lo 
dissolve  the  injunction,  unless  in  a  week  the  books  should  be  brougbi 
into  court  for  the  perusal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.'* 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  Eldonian  docirine,  that  the  Judge  be- 
fore granting  an  injunction  against  literary  piracy  is  himself  e^' mem 
motu  lo  read  through  the  whole  of  ihe  work,  that  he  may  see  whether 
it  conlains  any  thing  which  in  his  opinion  may  possibly  be  construed 
info  a  libel — a  doctrine  which  must  apply  equally  lo  an  Encyclopedia 
of  fifty  folios  as  lo  a  collection  of  fugitive  poems  in  one  duodecimo.  I 
know  not  whether  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  Master  to  repoit  on 
the  character  of  the  work,  but  one  Master  may  be  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  undertaking,  and  at  any  rate  in  analoaiy  to  the  proceeding  upon 
a  question  of  title  he  must  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  ilie  opinions 
of  divines,  philosophers,  and  pnlilicians,  and  exceptions  may  be  taken 
lo  his  Keport  to  be  argued  before  the  Court.     More  asiouuding  it  is 

•  Walcot  V.  Walker,  7  Vesey,  1. 
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that  in  this  case  the  Lord  Chancellor,  professing  "total  ignorance  of 
ihe  nature  of  ihe  work,"  should,  without  any  impeachment  of  ii,  have 
imposed  npon  himself  the  necessity  of  reading  the  whole  of  it  before 
granting  the  injunclion.  The  bill  and  answer  showed  it  to  hare  been 
printed  and  published  at  least  six  years — during  the  greater  pan  of 
which  he  had  himself  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  so  that  if  it 
was  libellous  it  would  have  been  his  doty  to  prosecule  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
con  tents,— thai,  notwithstanding  his  propensity  lo  prosecute  libels,  he 
had  bgsn  afraid  lo  bring  the  author  before  a  jury,  and  that  he  now 
thought  il  a  more  convenient  course  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the 
fimctibns  of  prosecutor  and  of  judge. 

In  the  next  case  which  occurred  the  Lord  Chaneellor  was  relieved 
r  tsiT  1    ^^^"^  '^^  awkward  necessity  of  volunteering  to  read  the 

LA.  D.  1017.J  ^^|.j^_  Soulhey,  the  poet,  in  early  youth,  had  written  a 
dramatic  poem,  entitled  "Wat  Tyler,"  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Ridgway,  a  bookseller,  with  the  view  of  publishinir  it,  hut  il 
had  not  been  published,  and  the  MS.  remained  many  years  in  Ridgway'a 
hands.  By  some  means  not  explained,  Sherwood,  another  bookseCler, 
having-  got  possession  of  it,  printed  it,  and  advertised  it  for  sale.  The 
illustrious  author  thereupon  filed  a  hill,  and  moved  for  an  injunction — ■ 
on  the  acknowledged  principle  that  "independent  of  the  statuie,  an 
author  has  a  property  in  an  unpublished  work,  which  is  to  be  protected 
hy  injunction."*  The  defendant's  counsel,  not  denying  the  authorship 
or  the  piracy,  resisted  the  application  on  the  libellous  tentleney  of  the 
work,  and  referred  to  Wakot  v.  Walker,  as  an  authority  in  his  favour. 
The  Lord  Chaneellor,  after  saying  that  he  had  read  the  affidavits  and 
the  book  entitled  "  Wal  Tyler,"  and  that  he  remained  of  the  same 
opinion  respecting  the  law  as  when  he  decided  the  case  referred  to,  thus 
proceeded: — "It  is  very  true  that  in  some  cases  it  may  operate  so  as  to 
multiply  copies  of  mischievous  publications  by  the  refusal  of  the  Court 
10  interfere,  but  to  this  my  answer  is,  that  sitting  here  as  a  judge  upon 
a  mere  question  of  property,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
property  or  with  the  conduct  of  the  parties  except  as  it  relates  to  their 
civil  interests ;  and  if  the  publication  be  mischievous,  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  protect  it  either  for  the  sake  of  the  author  or  the  bookseller." 
So  the  injunction  was  refused,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
Wat  Tyler,  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  were  circulated  over  the  kingdom.t 

Of  the  next  case  which  ought  to  have  been  very  interesting,  we  have 
rp  iai>t>  n  only  "i^  following  meagre  note  : — "  In  Murray  v.  Ben- 
LfbB.  iVii.]  ^^^^  jy^_  Sliadwell,  on  ihe  part  of  the  plaintitr,  moved 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  publishing  a  pirated  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  Cain.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  read- 
ing the  work,  refused  the  motion. "$     In  this  "  iMysTERY,"  which  Lord 

•  Macklin  v..,  Rieliardson,  Amb.  694. 
f  Southey  v.  Sharwood,  S  Merivale,  435. 

X  Jacobs'  Reports,  p.  274,  n. — I  have  since  seen  a  full  accoant  of  tlie  judgment 
in  this  case  in  MS.,  but  it  contains  nothing  new  upon  the  subject.    The  applica- 
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JeSVey  says,  "  abounds  in  beautiful  passages  and  shows  more /jo mi er 
Ihan  any  of  the  author's  dfamaiit;  compositions,"  ihere  are  sentiments 
very  much  lo  be  condemned ;  but  so  ihete  are  in  ihe  speeches  of  Paka- 
nise  Lost,  and  it  must  have  been  a  strange  ocrupation  for  a  judge  who 
for  many  years  had  meddled  with  nolliing  more  imaginative  thaa  an 
A       fP        m  I       m'      ■       hat  sense  the  speculations  of  Adam, 

£,      C  L  erstood,  and  whether  the  tendency 

w  njuridus  to  religion.* 

wed  in  a  still  more  striking  point 

h  h      ew  censorship  which  the  Ohaneel- 

m  IMr.  Lawrence,  a  most  eminent  sur- 

g  h  (  w  m  ay)  not  a  profound  metaphysician, 

h  C       g  S  rgeons  "Lectures  on  Physiology, 

Z       e         "IN  H  Man."  in  which  he  had  poweffuUy 

f  mim.l.  p,ogre=-|-„        ,522] 

g  e  different  races  of^  -■ 

e  varieties  of  the  same  species,  all 

his  specniaiions  on  mind  he  had 

m      he  easily  refuted-    Having  finished 

w  e,  he  published  them,  and  a  book- 

g  h    fi  ed  a  bill  and  obtained  an  injuiic- 

T  lo  dissolve  the  injunction,  and  his 

ages  in  the  work,  which  they  said 

m  d  rial  ify  of  ihe  soul,   'i'he  plaintiff's 

h  hat  die  teudeticy  of  (he  work  was 

b  d  vounng  lo  explain  the  passages  ob- 

bear  the  interprelaiion  imputed  lo 


Fe  then  sa.id,     Now   be         q  ,   ooking  at  the  work  before  me,  its  pre- 

face, the  poem,  its  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Fall  and  the  AtOHsment, — whether  its  intent  be  innocent,  or  whether  it  be  to 
traduce  and  bring  into  discredit  that  part  of  Sacred  History.  This  question  1 
have  no  right  lo  try,  because  it  has  been  settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  learned,  that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and  where,  there- 
fore, a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertamed  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  {and  it  is 
impossible  for  rae  to  say  I  have  not  a  doubt,— I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one,)  ano- 
ther course  must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and  character. 
The  eicigiilarity  of  the  case  in  this  instance  is,  that  here  is  a  defendant  who  has 
muHiplied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  fit  to  appear."  From  Moore's 
"Life  of  Lord  Byron"  we  find  that  the  noble  poet  was  dreadfully  shocked  by 
this  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him. 

■  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  who,  ever  an  observer  of  de- 
cency, and  a  friend  to  religion  and  morality,  thus  acknowledged  the  compliment 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller ;— "  I  accept,  with  feelings  of  great  ob- 
ligation, the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to  the  very  grand 
and  tremendous  drama  of  Cun.  1  may  be  partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I 
have  cause;  but  I  do  not  know  that  his  muse  has  overtaken  so  lofty  a  flight  amid 
her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground.  The 
fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his  pupil,  lead  exactly 
to  the  point  which  was  to  be  expected— the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and 
the  ruia  and  despair  of  the  perpetrator." 
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them.  The  Lord  Chancellor  after  Iruly  observing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  lectures  being  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
that  his  jurisdiclioa  was  founded  upon  the  consideration  thai  an  action 
at  law  is  no  adequate  remedy  for  an  invasion  of  literary  property,  and 
that  he  could  only  give  relief  where  the  law  would  give  damages,  thus 
continued;  "I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  motion  for  the  injunc- 
tion was  made,  it  was  opened  as  quite  of  course ;  nothing  probably  was 
said  as  to  tlie  general  nature  of  the  work  or  of  any  part  of  it,  for  we 
must  look  not  only  at  the  general  tenor,  but  at  the  different  parts;  ai*d 
the  question  is  to  be  decided  not  only  by  seeing  what  is  said  of  mattrial- 
ism,  of  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  but  by  look- 
ing  at  the  different  parts,  and  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  which  deny 
OR  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  DENY  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  which  raise  a  fair 
question  for  a  court  of  law  to  determine  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
deny  it.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  so  clear  l"hal  the  plaintiff 
has  this  civil  right,  that  on  that  ground  he  is  to  have  rehef?  If,  on  read- 
ing the  plaintiff's  work,  I  thought  it  clear  that  he  had  that  right,  I  shoidd 
feel  it  necessary  to  slate  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  for  after  the  argu- 
ment at  the  Bar  I  should  be  unwilhng  to  part  with  the  subject  without 
telling  you  the  view  1  lake  of  it.  But  if  I  feel  a  ratiobal  doubt  whe- 
ther an  action  would  lie,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  grounds 
of  that  doubt:  it  might  perhaps  prejudice  the  trial  if  I  did.  Looking  at 
the  general  tenor  of  the  work  and  at  many  particular  parts  of  it, — re- 
collecting that  the  immorlality  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures, — considering  that  the  law  does  not  give  protection  to  those 
who  contradict  the  Scriptures,  and  entertaining  a  doubt,  I  think  a  ra- 
tional doubt,  whether  this  book  does  not  violate  this  law,  I  cannot  con- 
tinue the  injunction."*     Injunction  dissolved. 

This  wa9  the  last  case  of  the  sort  which  occurred  before  Lord  Eldon, 
and  ao  he  left  the  doctrine  which  he  had  originated  lo  be  corrected  by  his 
successors,  or  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  As  at 
present  advised,  I  must  be  allowed  most  respectfully,  but  most  strenu- 
ously, to  protest  against  it. 

A  decision  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  which  has  recendy  been  discovered 
in  the  Registrar's  Book,  is  quite  on  the  other  aide,  but  I  do  not  rely 
upon  il  as  an  auihority,  for  tiie  ratio  decidendi  cannot  be  supportetl. 
An  English  translation  having  been  published  of  /iurnett's  A bchjeolo- 
BiA  Sacra,  his  executor  applied  for  an  injunction,  and  the  question 
waa  debated,  whether  a  translation  is  a  piracy  within  the  meaning  of  8 
Anne,  c.  19?  Lord  Macclesfield:  "  Though  a  translation  may  not  be 
the  same  with  reprinting  the  original,  as  the  translator  has  bestowed 

•  Jacobs'  Rep.471.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  reasoning  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
Sorites,— ihe  first  proposition,  from  which  all  the  others  follow,  being—"  I  have 
a  rational  doubt  whether  some  parts  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  book  do  not  tend  to  ma- 
terialism,—ei-^o,  I  have  a  rational  donbt  whether  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  immortalky  of  the  soul,— er^o,  I  have  a  rational  doubt  whether  they  are  not 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,— erg-o,  I  have  a  rational  doubt  whether  the  author 
could  maintain  an  action  for  the  piracy,— er^o,  the  injunction  must  be  dissolved. 
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his  eace  and  pains  upon  it,  and  so  it  may  not  be  within  the  prohibition 
of  llie  act,  yet  this  being  a  boolc  which  to  my  knowledge  (having  read 
it  in  my  study,)  contains  strange  notions  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  in  ihe  Latin  language — in  which  il  could  not 
do  mnch  hurt — the  learned  being  belter  able  tu  judge  of  it,  I  think  pro- 
per lo  grant  an  injunciion  against  printing  and  publishing  it  in  English. 
I  look  upon  it  t/ial  this  Court  hag  a  superinlendency  over  all  books, 
and  may  in  a  summary  way  restrain  the  printing  or  publishing  any 
that  contain  reflections  on  religion  or  morality."  Injunciion  granted* 
— This  reasoning  has  no  countenance,  except  from  the  dictum  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  which  caused  much  merriment  in  Westminster  Hall,  that 
"Ihe  Chancellor  would,  on  ihe  application  of  the  libellee,  grant  an  in- 
junction against  the  public  exhibiiion  of  a  libellous  picture," — and  it  is 
certainly  erroneous,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  no  jurisdiction  on 
ihe  subject,  except  for  the  protection  of  properly.  But  I^ord  Eldon's 
doctrine,  although  it  may  not  be  opposed  by  any  well-considered  prior 
decision,  is  undoubtedly  at  variance  with  tlie  practice  of  ihe  Court  of 
Chancery  for  above  a  century ,t  and  I  think  is  contrary  to  the  established 
principles  of  equity.  Besides  the  objection  of  allowing  a  man  to  say 
that  he  has  violated  the  law,  and  to  allege  his  own  turpitude.  Lord  El- 
don  seems  io  me  to  have  fot^olten  that  the  auihor  is  actually  in  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  pirate  is  a  stranger,  and  a  wrong-doer.  Under  such 
circumstances,  even  a  doubtful  title  has  a  right  to  protection  by  injunc- 
tion, and  Is  conslandy  so  protected. 

Lei  us  always  recollect,  that  if  the  injunction  is  refused,  a  meritorious 
writer  may  be  ruined  by  ihe  "doubt"  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ihiit 
if  the  injunciion  is  granted,  no  injury  can  possibly  be  done  to  the  de- 
fendant or  to  (he  public.  The  consideration  that,  by  permitting  the  pi- 
racy of  a  work,  which  is  really  improper,  it  is  rendeied  much  more 
mischievous  to  society,  ought  not  in  sirictness  to  weigh  wiih  Equity 
Judges;  but  on  other  occasions  they  are  wonderfully  astute  and  inge- 
nious in  accommodating  their  jurisdiction  lo  their  own  notions  of  the 
public  good.  In  how  many  other  instances  do  they  say,  "  You  cannot 
set  up  this  defence,  whether  true  or  false,  at  a  moment  when  the  truth  of 
it  cannot  bensceriained;"  -'there  is  a  personal  exception  to  your  setting 
up  that  plea." — "You  are  estopped  by  your  own  conduct  from  making 
such  an  allegation." — There  can  be  no  practical  danger  of  the  auihor  of 
any  grossly  immoral  or  seditious  work  applying  .for  an  injunciion,  for, 
— on  his  own  affidavit,  he  might  immediately  be  prosecuted  and  sen- 

•  Registrar's  Book,  1720,  A.  fo.  350,  b.    Jac.  Eep.  441-43. 

t  Although  Lord  Eldon  has  no  countenance  from  any  English  Tudge  the  Scotch 
Judges  seem,  at  one  time,  to  have  inclined  to  his  way  of  think  ng         Wh      I) 
Johnson  and  I  were  left  by  ourselves,"  aays  Boswell,  "  I  read       h  m  my  n 
of  the  opinions  of  our  Judges  upon  the  questions  of  Literary  P    p     y      H    d  d 
not  like  them,  and  said,  '  They  make  me  think  of  your  Judges  n     w  h    h 
ipect  which  1  should  wish  to  do.'     To  the  argument  of  one  of   h  m    h 
can  be  no  property  in  blasphemy  or  nonsense,  he  answered, 
sheep  are  mine  1    By  that  rule,  when  a  man's  house  fails  into  d      y  h 
il.'"— Tour  to  the  BehHdes,  39. 
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tenced  to  an  infamoiis  punishment, — wh  le  1  e  pe  so  o  object  lo 
ihe  character  of  ihe  pirated  work  not  o  ly  re  ders  al  I  e  ary  property 
insecure,  but  holds  out  the  strongest  ten  pt^  on  to  spol  o  a  d  fraud. 
If  Lord  Eldon'a  authoriiy  is  so  tirgh,  ha  even  po  das  bjeet  it 
cannot  be  judicially  overiurned,  (he  Leg  sla  u  e  m  s  nie  fe  e  and  res- 
cue liieraiure  from  a  bondage  which  is  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the 
fantasy  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  and  which  might  become 
wholly  insupporiable. 

Want  of  space  prevenis  me  from  dwelling  at  length,  as  I  had  intend- 
ed, on  Lord  Eldnii's  able  manner  of  dispa>iii)g  of  the  judicial  business 
of  ihe  House  ot  I  ords,  and  e°peciall)  of  Scotch  appeals.  Here  he  ap- 
peared to  much  advjHiage  ami  the  Court %f  deiiaei  ressort  has  never 
sit  od  in  higher  e^iimation  than  during  hl^  time  He  made  himself  a 
most  profound  Scotch  feud^iisl,  and  he  really  WdS  more  familiar  wilh 
llie  whole  compass  of  the  IdW  of  ScoiLnd  than  an}  of  the  "Fifteen"  in 
the  pARLiAUbNT  House  H 11  |udemenis  in  the  R  )xburgh  case,  and  on 
the  Queensborough  lea^e^,  which  it  took  him  several  days  lo  deliver, 
were  wonderful  efioro  of  the  hunwn  mind  *  He  was  very  bold  in  re- 
versing— and  although  there  we;e  sometimes  loud  complaints  against 
him,  he  was  always  afterwards  allowed  to  have  been  right.  In  one 
case  [Stewart  v.  Jignew)  the  Court  of  Session  for  some  time  refused  lo 
exeeiile  the  reversal,  and  the  remit  to  Ihein,  authorizing  ihem  "  in  pro- 
ceed as  should  be  just," — ihey  said  "Justice  required  (hat  they  should 
suspend  execution,  lilt  the  party  whom  ihey  thought  entitled  to  succeed 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  petitioning  the  House, of  Loida  for  a  re- 
hearing," A  peiiiioti  was  accordingly  presented  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ensuing  session,  praying  that  the  appeal  might  be  reheard, — that 
the  judgment  of  the  House  miglii  be  recalled, — and  that  the  original  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  of  Session  might  be  setup  and  affirmed.  Lord  Eldon 
reiaiiicd  his  calmness,  but,  assisted  by  Lord  Rede^sdale,  gave  the  Scotch 
Judges  a  very  severe  castigalion,  and  iliey  never  afterwards  showed  any 
disposition  lo  rebel.t 

His  chief  fight  wilh  them  was  ahnut  entails, — they  loving  "a  perpe- 
tuity," much  as  that  entity  is  abhorred  by  the  law  of  England.  When 
he  had  cut  down  Hn  entail  for  palpable  defects  in  the  fettering  clauses, 
they  tried  virtually  to  set  it  up  again,  by  holding  that  the  purchase-mo- 
ney of  the  land,  when  sold,  must  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  another 
estate,  to  he  settled  under  tlie  same  defective  fellers  on  the  same  tine  of 

*  Lord  Eldon  not  only  tooli  uncotrraion  pains  wilh  great  caasea  which  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  but  with  the  moat  un interesting,  tiresome,  irk; 
Home,  perplexed  details.  The  lirst  appeal  I  ever  pleaded  before  him  was  respect- 
ing the  liability  of  landholders  to  a  surveyor  for  business  done  under  an  Inclosure 
Aot;  and,  in  hia  judgment,  with  Uie  most  ma.rvel1ou9  precision  and  accuracy  he 
went  over  many  items,  allowing  some,  and  disallowing  othera;  whereas  other 
Judges  would  have  said  truly  that  "they  had  discovered  no  reason  to  dissent,  in 
any  respect,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  below."  Johnston  u.  Cheape,  5 
Dow,  341,     isn. 

t  See  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  proceeding  in  Macquean's 
"Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  p.  443. 
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heirs;  but  he  reversed  their  interlocolor,  showing  iho  absurdily  of  a  per- 
petual series  of  sales,  puri^hases,  and  bad  entails.* 

1  have  heard  him  cite  with  great  glee  a  saying  of  Lord  Thurlow,  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Scotch  Judges  were  least  to  be  respeoted  when  they 
were  unanimous,  as  in  thai  case  they  probably,  wiihoui  thought,  had 
followed  the  first  of  their  uuniber  who  had  expressed  an  opinion, — 
whereas,  where  ihey  were  divided  ihey  mighl  be  expected  to  have  paid 
eonie  attention  to  the  subject.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  adding 
Lord  Eldon's  owti  account  of  hia  performances  in  this  line,  as  taken 
from  the  Anecdote  Book; — 

"  There  was  no  circumstance  that  gave  me  greater  aatisfaclion  upon 
my  quilting  office  than  the  strong  testimonies  I  received  in  letters  from 
the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of 
Scotland,  testifying  the  sense  enierlained  in  Scoihmd  of  my  adminislra- 
tioti  ill  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  hearing  of 
Scotch  appeals,  and  the  application  made  to  me  by  the  Lord  President, 
at  the  instance  of  those  whom  he  mentioned  in  one  of  hia  letters,  that  1 
would  continue  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  lo  assist  in  the  decision  of 
Scotch  causes.  Very  early  in  the  lime  of  my  atiendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  a  counsel,  I  expressed  lo  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Thurlow,  my  anxiety  not  to  appear  as  counsel  in  that  house  in  Scotch 
causes.  This  he  discouraged  so  strongly,  thai  I  was  obliged  lo  abandon 
my  purpose.  To  make  myself  master  of  such  points  in  Scotch  law  as 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  understand  in  order  (o  be  able  to  do  my  duty  at 
the  Bar,  was  what  required  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  withdrew  me 
so  ninch  from  practice  in  the  Courts  below,  that  I  was  anxiously  de- 
sirous 10  avoiii  being  concerned  in  Scot{.'h  causes.  When  I  became 
Chancellor,  the  duly  of  deciding  such  causes  was  most  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  required  infinite  labour.  I  was,  however,  for  .some  time,  as- 
sisted by  two  ex- Chancellors,  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loughborough.  I 
have  the  coinfori  of  having  reason  to  believe  that  my  administration  in 
this  part  of  my  duty  was  satisfactory ;  and  whilst  the  number  of  appeals 
greatly  increased,  and  by  sumo  were  alluded  to  as  proofs  of  delay  in 
that  iiil ministration, — by  others,  and  those  who  knew  best  what  was  the 
fact,  that  increase  of  appeals,  1  was  assured,  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
fidence which  the  lieges  of  Scotland  had  in  the  judgment  to  which  they 
appealed.  Some  thought,  that  in  decision  in  Scotch  causes  I  was  loo 
much  influenced  by  the  principles  of  English  law.  There  was  no  one 
danger  against  which  I  guarded  myself  so  anxiously  as  the  danger  that 
I  mighl  be  so  influenced.  Whether  all  the  pains  I  look  to  protect  my- 
self and  the  Scotch  suitors  against  this  danger  were  thoroughly  effectual, 
I  caniiol  determine;  I  believe  they  were.  But  he  must  know  hide  of 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  who  c  m  be  positively  certain  thai  he 
can  withdraw,  in  ihe  administration  ot  Scolch  judicature,  wholly  ind 
absolutely  from  that  mind  the  influence  which  may  have  been  creited 
in  it  by  the  daily  and  hourly  eonleraplation  of  Ihe  rules  and  principles 
of  English  law,  through  a  long  cour'.e  of  %  ears 

•  Ascog  caae;  Tillicoultry  case,  Sandford,  110. 
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I  must  take  a  final  leave  of  Lord  Eidon  as  a  magistrate,  with  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  I  have  conveyed  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  to 
the  reader  either  of  his  judicial  merits  or  defects,  allhoug-h  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  bolh. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  on  the  Bench  he  had  three  objects  in  view  : 
— "Looking  back,"  he  said,  "to  my  judicial  conduct,  I  hope  with  no 
undne  partiality  or  selfindulgence,  1  can  never  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
fort I  receive  wben  I  recollect,  that  in  great  and  important  cases,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sift  all  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  to  the  bottom,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  down,  in  each  new  and  important  case  as  it  arises, 
something,  in  the  first  place,  which  may  satisfy  the  parties  that  1  have 
taken  pains  to  do  my  duty;  something,  in  the  second  pl:}ce,  which  may 
inform  those  who,  as  counsel,  are  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  what  the  reasons  are  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  and  may 
enable  them  to  examine  whether  jnsiice  has  been  done;  and  further, 
something  which  may  contribute  towards  laying  down  a  rule,  so  as  to 
save  those  who  may  sncceed  to  me  in  this  great  situation  much  of  that 
labour  which  I  have  had  to  undergo,  by  reason  of  cases  having  been 
not  so  determined,  and  by  reason  of  a  due  exposition  of  the  grounds  of 
judgment  not  having  been  so  fetaled."*  His  first  two  objects  were  ef- 
fectually attained;  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  his  successors,  who  are 
fond  of  ease,  are  little  beholden  to  him,  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  "a 
sense  of  duty  incited  him  to,  and  supported  him  in,  the  continued  toil 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  erecting  and  forming  a  structure  which  it  is 
the  labour  of  a  life  to  gain  an  adequate  comprehension  of, — 

'Ev  MAKA'PESSI  Xmwv  avia^ioi  wjj  S/ioiS^  "  f 

I  cannot  more  fairly  finish  this  bead  than  with  two  conflicting  slate- 
menifl  of  his  Judicial  performances — the  one  by  a  keen  satirist,  the  other 
by  an  indiscrtminating  admirer. 

"It  would  be  difficult,  we  conceive,  to  deny  that  he  more  frequently 
giTes  proof  of  caution  than  of  boldness,  o(  subtlety  than  of  vigour,  m 
his  reasonings— that,  in  (he  determination  of  particular  cases,  he  seems 
too  often  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and  difficulties, 
rather  than  in  clearing  them  away — and,  above  all,  that  he  confines 
himself  far  too  rigidly  to  the  decision  of  the  special  matters  that  come 
before  him,  without  aiming  either  at  the  establishment  of  general 
principles,  and  the  improvement  of  (he  science  he  professes,  or  at  the 
correction  of  those  vices  in  the  comtitulion  or  administration  of  his 
Court,  of  which  he  daily  hears  and  sees  too  much  to  make  it  conceiva- 
ble that  he  should  be  ignorant. 

"We  shall  6nd,  in  his  judgments,  a  tortiions  and  mazy  involution, 
parenthesis  suffocated  by  parenthesis,  a  profuse,  inelegant,  and  cum- 
brous verbiage,  which  afflicts  the  reader  wHit  a  sense  of  obscurity,  and 
a  most  painful  image  of  labour  at  once  interminable  and  unproductive. 
Meaning,  in  itself  never  redundant  or  excessive,  struggling  in  vain  througli 
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a  heavy  and  oppressive  load  of  qualifications,  and  limitations,  and  re- 
strictions, creeps  into  light,  at  length,  in  a  shape  and  in  dimensions 
little  calculated  to  repay  the  wearisomeness  of  pursuit,  from  its  first  in- 
troduction, through  its  general  allenuation  and  diminution,  to  its  final 
extinction. 

"In  what  part  of  these  ample  magazines  of  learning  (bonded  ware- 
houses under  double  lock,)  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made,  will 
the  painful  and  fainting  student  find  any  of  his  adjudications  which  une- 
quiyocally  enlarge,  correct  or  define  the  rules  of  Equity  in  which  he 
has  been  so  long  engaged?  Why  Ais  decisions  are  absolutely  the  ex- 
elusion  of  all  conclusion."'^ 

But  says  Charles  Buder, — "In  profound,  extensive,  and  accurale 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  Court,  and  the  rules  of  practice  which 
regulate  its  proceedings — in  c  n  pi  11  d  j         pp 

of  former  decisions — in  disce  n    g    h        I  b    j      Ij  d 

from  Ihem — in  the  power  of  n        Ij     pplj  I 

theoretical  and  practical  know  1  dtohbn  ndljhf 

the  Court — in  perceiving,  alj  h  d  n    1      fi 

opening  of  a  case,  its  real  sla  1)1  1  f  Eq 

upon  it,  yet  investigating  it  w  I     1  m 

and  most  edifying  industry,  i       II  y    f    '  1  * 

due  discharge  of  his  high  offi       L    d  Eld        f  h    1       b  q     11  d 

has  assuredly  never  been  surp        I  by      y    f  1      p    d  t 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  I  proceed  1  am  called  upon  to  speak  of  Lord 
Eldon  much  less  favourably,  for  although  he  was  a  great  Judge  be  was 
not  a  great  Man.  Deciding  justly  between  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
he  did  nothing  to  correct  abuses  or  to  adapt  our  judicial  syslem  to  the 

"  Edinburgli  Eeview,  Oct,  1823. 

t  Reminiscences,  1832,  p.  141.  The  strictures  in  the  Edinburgli  Review,  pro- 
bably never  reached  the  Chancellor,  and  if  he  saw  thGm,  he  was  no  doubt  told, 
and  he  believed,  that  they  proceeded  from  political  rancour ;  but  Charles  Butler's 
panegyric  being  eagerly  laid  before  him  by  his  secretary,  he  thus  addressed  Uie 
author ! — 
"Dear  Sir,  IBth  April,  18S3. 

"Saeing  your  'Eeminiscences' offered  to  the  public,!  have  placed  them  in  my 
library.  I  wish  I  could  satisfy  myself  that  Lord  Eldon  was  entitled  to  all  the 
approbation  which  your  partiality  has  bestowed  upon  him.  I  have  ventured  to 
think  that  my  life  exhibits  a  remurhable  proof  of  what  may  be  done,  in  a  free 
country,  by  moderate  talents  and  never-ceasing  industry,  but  I  have  never  pre- 
sumed to  think  that  I  had  the  merit  you  have  been  pleased  to  think  it  good  to  as- 
cribe to  me.  I  have  felt  more  consolation  than  I  can  express,  in  reading,  in  a 
part  of  your  work,  what  a  considerable  person  stated  in  answer  to  the  imputation 
of  being  dilatory.  This  has  been  often,  and  I  admit  most  fairly,  imputed  to  me ; 
to  all  who  accuss  me  of  it,  I  wish  to  give,  as  my  answer,  the  passage  I  allude  to. 
I  must  soon  quit  this  ecene  :  whether  any  memory  of  me  will  survive  me,  I  know 
not,  but  I  hope  I  may  have  descendants  professing  the  Law ;  and  if  I  have  (as 
they  must  study  the  works  of  Charles  Butler,  if  they  mean' to  understand  their 
profession,)  those  descendants  at  least  will  be  taught  to  entertain,  upon  very  con- 
siderable authority,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  their  a! 


"Yours,  dear  Sir, 
"Eu. 
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altered  condition  of  the  country.  Hence  his  defenders  only  make  him 
say— 

....  "non  lia»e  in  ftedera  veni" — 

insisting  that,  as  first  Judge  of  the  land,  nothing  could  be  required  of  him 
beyond  attending  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  own  Court.  But 
let  ua  hear  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  the  moat  illustrious  of  Chan- 
cellors:— "Peu  content  de  cette  attention  particuliere  qui  se  renferrae 
liana  le  cercle  etroit  de  la  cause  des  plaideura,  la  sup^riorile  de  son  g^nie 
lui  inspirera  cette  attention  ggn^rale  qui  erobrasse  i'ordre  entier  de  la 
sociele  civile,  et  qui  est  presque  aussi  elendue  que  les  besoins  de  I'hu- 
manile.  Etre  encore  plua  occupg  du  droit  public  que  du  droit  priv^ ; 
avoir  loujours  tea  yeux  ouverts  sur  la  conduile  des  ministres  inferieurs 
de  la  justice;  venger  le  client  trompS  de  S'abu  qu'o  a  f  t  d  aa  con- 
fiaace,  et  punirravidit^dud^fenseur  inlidele,  d  n  le  emp^q  el'^quit^ 
du  magislrat  fait  ^clater  el  bon  droit  de  la  parti  pa  d  un  sprit  de 
regie  et  de  discipline  dana  tons  les  membrea  du  o  ps  d    ia  magis- 

frature;  arrgter  1' injustice  dans  sa  source,  et,  pa  qu  Iqu  1  nes  d'un 
reglement  salutaire,  pr^venir  les  proces  avec  plus  da  ge  pour  le 
public  et  plus  de  veritable  gloire  pour  le  magistra  ^  es  11  ju  eait: — 
voili  le  digne  objel  de  la  supre'me  magiatrature;  e  est  la  ce  qui  cou- 
ronne  le  nieriie  de  son  application  dana  le  Icmps  qu'elle  exerce  ses 
jugements."* 

Lord  Eldon  himself  really  seems  once  to  have  entertained  these 
views;  for,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  expreased 
strong  indignation  at  the  frauds  comniitled  under  cover  of  the  bankrupt 
laws,  and  hia  determination  to  repress  such  practices.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject his  Lordship  observed,  "that  the  abuse  of  the  bankrupt  laws  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  ;  and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  applied  lo  such  purposes.  There  is 
no  mercy  to  ihe  estate.  Nothing  ia  less  thought  of  than  the  interest  of 
creditors.  Commissions,  in  the  country  particularly,  are  merely  con- 
sidered the  slock  in  trade  of  the  solicitor.  He  appoints  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  tax  his  bill  in  return.  Unless  the  Court  hold  a  strong 
hand  over  such  proceedings,  it  ia  itself  accesaory  to  as  great  a  nuisance 
aa  any  known  in  this  land."  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  when  the  Great  Seal  had  passed  into  other  hands,  that  there  was 
any  alteration  in  the  so  severely  condemned  system  of  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupts,  either  in  town  or  country;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, under  Lord  Eldon,  the  Court  continued  accessory  to  the  nuisance, 
which,  according  lo  his  own  sentence,  ought  to  have  been  -abated-t 

So  he  declared  early  in  his  career:  "It  ia  absolutely  neceasary  that  it- 
phould  be  perfectly  understood,  that  the  property  of  schools,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  moat  grossly  improvident,  amounting 

*  CEavres  de  D'Agiiesseau,  torn.  i.  p.  185,  8vo.  ed. 

t  He  encouraged  Mr,  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  HeiiUy)  in  preparing  6  Geo.  4, 
1. 16,  wWoh  consoVidateS  the  banktapt  gtatutes,  but  \etl  these  abuses  exactly  as 
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d          b  N                        hile  by  narrow- 

p  7    "*?                  being   introduced 

huh  b          d  from  seeking  to 

y                     b  d                  p        d  by  Sir  Samuel 

h         p  w  m  w  reforme'r.     He 

<1  t  h  ncellor  alone  was 

h  p    p  Court,  but  oflen 

y  dec  led  that  its  judicial  stiength  waswhollj  insufficient.  Yet  he 
took  no  adequate  measures  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Although  aware 
of  all  the  facts  proved  before  the  Commission  appointed  in  1834,  which 
showed  that  all  the  procedure  in  a  cause — from  the  filing  of  the  bill  to 
(he  execution  of  the  decree— was  caicnlated  lo  occasion  delay  and  ex- 
pense, he  never  even  attempted  to  supply  a  remedy,  either  by  his  own 
authority  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  having  held 
the  Great  Seal  longer  than  any  Chancellor  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  be  left  the  Court  exacily  as  he  found  it,  and  that  the  "New 
Orders,"  framed  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancery  Commissioners, 
were  not  published  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  The  only 
bills  he  ever  brought  into  Parliameni,  or  cordially  supported,  were  for 
.'uapending  the  Habeas  Corpus— putting  down  public  meetings — render- 
ing persons  convicted  a  second  time  for  a  political  libel  aubject  lo  Irans- 
porlationbeyondlheseas,— and  estendiiig  the  laws  against  high  treason.* 

He  (ruslrated  the  efforls  of  Romilly  and  Mackintosh  to  miligate  and 
amend  our  penal  code,  and  I  suspect  that  he  retarded  and  enfeebled  those 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

He  even  resented  any  effort  of  courts  of  law  propria  vigors,  to  im- 
prove their  procedure, — as  by  dispensing  with  the  production  of  written 
inslrunienls,  lost  or  destroyed — or  by  granting  a  commission  lo  examine 
witnesses  abroad,  without  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity .t 

"He  came  into  power,"  said  Mr.  Millar  boldly,  while  Lord  Elijon 
was  Biill  Chancellor, if  "at  a  conjunct ure  when  the  decided  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  testure  of  society,  when  increasing  wealih, 
commerce,  and  population,  indicated  ihat  a  greater  change  in  our  law 
and  legal  insiilutions  would  soon  become  desirable  than  had  taken  place 
at  any  antecedent  period  of  our  history.  Had  he  prompted,  promoted, 
or  superinlended  this  great  work,  the  length  of  his  reign  and  extent  of 
his  influence  would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  it  almost  or  altogether  lo 
its  completion,  and  thus  to  have  left  a  monument  lo  his  memory  which 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  individuals  lo  have  the  power  of  erecting.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  country  and  his  own  reputation,  he  has  pursued  a 
totally  opposite  course.  Peeling  that  his  strength  did  not  lie  in  the  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  general  views  so  much  as  in  the  extent 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  minutiiB  of  precedents  and  practice,  and 

•  An  esception  ought  to  have  been  made  of  the  famous  statute,  called,  par  fx- 
celleisce,  "Lonu  Elooh's  Act ,"^"  to  empower  the  Lord  Cbancellor  to  make 
serjeant3-at-law  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term  time  !  1  !  "—passed  in  1813. 

t  See  1  Swanaton,  134.  J  a.  d.  1824. 
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perceiving  also  that  the  surest  way  of  continuing  in  place  is  lo  abstain 
from  all  innovation,  his  love  of  power  combined  willi  his  love  of  supe- 
riorily  to  induce  him  to  withhold  from  all  decided  improvements  him- 
self, and  to  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  those  which  were  pro- 
posed by  others.  In  this  course  he  has  invariably  persevered.  It  is 
probable  ihai  at  this  moment  Lord  Eldon  has  no  conception  of  the  senti- 
ments which  are  almost  universally  enlerlained  of  his  judicial  adminis- 
tration, either  by  the  persons  who  frequent  his  court,  or  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  judging  out  of  il.  He  has  never  heard  the  truth  spolteii 
with  that  freedom  and  affection  with  which  it  flows  from  the  lips  of 
friends  of  equal  understanding.  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes 
that  through  life  he  has  made  age,  submissiveness,  and  mediocrity  the 
passports  to  his  favour,  and  has  as  steadily  kept  aloof  from  men  of  libera! 
and  independent  minds  as  ihey  have  kept  aloof  from  him."* 

An  apologist  says,  "He  saw  wilh  intuitive  acuteness  the  abuse,  but 
'his  heart  failed  him  for  fear'  when  he  came  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Timidity  of  temper,  and  excess  of  official  toil,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  reserve,  without  imputing  unworthy  motives,  as  harsh  professional 
critics  have  not  scrupled  to  do."f  He  has  been  compared,  raiher  rashiy, 
to  D'Aguesseau,  who,  according  to  Si.  Simon,  being  asked  whether, 
with  his  experience  of  the  chicanery  of  the  law  and  the  length  of  legal 
proceedings,  he  had  never  thought  of  some  regulation  which  might  put 
an  end  to  them,  answered,  "  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  commit  to  writing 
the  plan  of  such  a  regidation ;  but  after  I  had  made  some  progress,  1  re- 
flected 01]  the  great  number  of  avocalx,  avoues,  and  kuissiers,  whom  it 
would  ruin, — compassion  for  them  made  the  pen  drop  from  my  hand." 
But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  virtuous  French  Chancellor,  after 
due  deliberation,  introduced  most  important  reforms  in  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  at  Paris,  without  respect  to  the  profit  of  himself  or  others. 

In  considering  Lord  Eldon  as  ^politician,  I  begin  with  the  eulogium 
(using  the  liberty  to  abridge  it)  of  one  well  qualified  to  estimate  hif 
qnalities  in  this  line: — "He  possessed  a  consummate  power  of  ma- 
naging men,  an  admirable  address  in  smoothing  diflicullies  with  princes, 
of  whom  he  had  large  experience,  and  a  degree  of  political  boldness 
where  real  peril  approached,  or  obstacles,  seemingly  insurmountable, 
were  to  be  got  over,  that  contrasted  strongly  with  his  habits  of  doubting 
about  nothing,  and  conjuring  up  shadowy  embarrassments,  and  involving 
things  of  little  moment  in  imaginary  puzzles — the  creation  of  an  inven- 
tive and  subtle  brain.  The  counsellor,  so  hesitating  in  answering  an 
important  case — the  judge,  so  prone  to  doubt,  thai  he  could  hardly  bring 
his  mind  to  decide  one — was,  in  all  that  practically  concerned  his  party 
or  himself,  as  ready  to  take  a  line,  and  to  follow  il  with  determination 
of  purpose,  as  the  least  ingenious  of  ordinary  politicians.  On  great  oc- 
casions— that  is,  the  occasions  which  put  his  interest  or  his  power  in 
Jeopardy — a  less  wavering  actor — indeed,  one  more  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  attainment  of  his  object — never  ap- 

'  Millar  on  the  Civil  Law  of  Englanil,  525.  f  S  Townaend,  457,  458. 
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peared  upon  the  political  stage.  His  fears  in  this  respect  very  much 
resembled  his  conscientious  scruples,  of  which  no  man  spoke  more  or 
felt  less;  he  was  about  as  aden  the  slave  of  them  as  the  Indian  is  of  his 
deformed  lillle  gods,  which  he  now  makes  much  of,  and  now  breaks  to 
pieces  or  casts  into  the  fire.  Let  there  come  any  real  embarrassment, 
any  subslanlial  peril,  which  required  a  bold  and  vigorous  act  to  ward  it 
off; — let  there  be  but  occasion  for  nerves  to  work  through  a  crisis  which 
ii  asked  uo  common  boldness  to  face  at  all; — let  there  arise  some  new 
and  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  which,  governed  by  no  pre- 
cedent, musl  be  met  by  unprecedented  measures; — and  no  man  that 
ever  sat  at  a  council-board  more  quickly  made  up  his  mind,  or  more 
gallantly  performed  his  part.  Be  the  act  mild  or  harsh,  moderate  or 
violent, — sanctioned  by  the  Law  and  Constitution,  or  an  open  outrage 
upon  both,  he  was  heard  indeed  to  wail,  and  groan  much  of  piteous  ne- 
cessity,— often  vowed  to  God,  spoke  largely  of  conscience,  complained 
htiterly  of  his  hard  lot, — but  ihe  paramount  sense  of  duly  overcame  all 
other  feelings;  and,  wiih  wailing  and  with  tears,  beaiing  his  breast,  and 
only  not  tearing  his  hair,  he  did,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  act 
-ivhich  unexpectedly  discomfited  his  adversaries,  and  secured  his  own 
power  for  ever.  He,  who  would  sidjourri  a  private  road  or  eslate  bill 
for  weeks,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  on  one  of  its  clauses,  or  would 
take  a  month  10  decide  on  what  terms  some  amendment  should  be  al- 
lowed in  a  suit,  could,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  resolve  to  give 
the  King's  consent  to  ihe  making  of  laws  when  his  Majesty  was  in  such 
a  state  of  mental  disease  that  the  keeper  of  his  person  could  not  be 
snfTered  to  quit  the  royal  close!  for  an  instant,  while  his  patient  was, 
with  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  performing  the  highest  function  of 
sovereignty.'** 

•  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen,  2d  series,  5-i,  58.  Although  he  had  no  douhls 
W'here  yomsr  was  concerned,  he  did  not  act  with  the  same  dccisiou  respecting 

Ji-ojitt, — at  least  when  dela.y  did  not  prevent  him  from  deciding  at  any  time  in 
is  own  favour.  "  He  had,  it  appears,  entertained  some  doubts  upon  the  right  of 
the.  Chancellor  to  receive,  for  his  own  use,  the  large  fees  in  bankruptcy,  which 
Hied,  before  the  change  in  1839,  to  form  part  of  the  emoluments,  and  which  for- 
mer Chancellors  had  never  hesitated  to  talte  as  a  matter  of  light  and  of  conrse. 
His  doubts  were  great(  he  could  not  solve  them  ;  he  conld  not  get  over  them;  he 
oftentimes  consulted  the  officers;  oftentimes  chatted  on  the  matter  with  Mr- 
Richards;  often  did  he  seek  for  light  from  Heaven,  and  assuredly  much  would  he 
have  groaned  over  it  when  found  if  unfavourable  to  the  claim.  But  all  in  vain; 
nothing  could  be  found  satisfactory.  So  he  would  not  touch  the  fees,  but  desired 
that  they  might  all  be  carried  to  a  separate  account  for  a  year  or  two.  At  length, 
and  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  discuss  the  subject,  or  apparently  to  think  of  it, 
just  before  the  Court  rose  for  the  summer  he  called  for  the  Secretary  of  Bank- 
rupts, and  asked  to  how  much  the  fund  then  set  apart  amounted  1  It  had  reached 
an  enormous  sum  ;  and,  as  if  that  which  should  have  added  force  to  his  doubts 
were  sufficient  to  dispel  them,  or  as  if  the  force  of  teniptation  applied  to  bis  mind 
wore  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  powerful  enough  to  overcome  its  doubting  pro- 
pensities, he  in  one  word  directed  the  whole  to  be  trartsferred  to  his  account,- — in 
which,  be  it  observed,  he  was  perfectly  right,  no  mortal  but  himself  having  ever 
been  able  Co  descry  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  questioning  the  claims  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  this  fond."— Xaur  RtvUw,  No.  II.  p.  S75. 
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Bul,  consummaie  as  was  his  skill  n  party  mancouvres— in  acquiring 
and  retaining  office,  slender  pnise  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  aa  a 
statesman.  It  is  a  strange  but  undoubted  fact,  that  when  he  had  once 
formed  a  Cabinet,  he  gave  himself  very  iiille  trouble  about  its  measures. 
I  have  heard  that  even  upon  law  queitions  he  would  generally  give  no 
opinion— desiring  Lord  Liverpool,  or  the  Premier  for  the  lime  being,  to 
consult  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Genera!.  He  waa  utterly  ignorant 
of  foreign  politics,  and  his  only  maxim  for  the  domestic  government  of 
the  country  was  to  preserve  ail  things  as  he  found  them  when  he  first 
entered  public  life,  unless  where  he  thought  he  saw  a  necessity  for  new 
coercive  laws.  "Mistrusting  the  most  specious  improvemenis,  consi- 
dering any  organic  change  as  synonymous  with  confusion,  and  satisfied 
that  audacity  in  reform  was  the  principle  of  revolution,  he  paid  too  liide 
heed  to  the  advancing  speed  of  investigation,  and  persisted  in  following 
at  the  flood  those  ancient  fords  and  pathways  which  could  only  be  pur- 
sued with  safety  at  an  ebbtide."* 

His  inordinate  love  of  political  prosecutions  and  measures  of  coercion 
seemed  to  be  morbid  and  incurable.     By  h  f  p  1    y  he  no 

doubt  thought  ihat  he  preserved  the  C 
truth  lie  greatly  endangered  if.     "A  i       d 
we  should  have  bad  the  People's  C     r  b 
furious  resistance  to  the  disfranchisen 
perhaps  he  would  now  acknowledge  lb 
presentaiive  system  stands  on  a  surer  b 
thought  it  unsafe  to  allow  the  nation 
the  holding  of  public  meetings  to  petiti      P 
deny  that  the  popularity  and  the  influe  1 

ably,  increased  since  all  the  civil  disabl 
removed,  although  he  thought  that  it  w     Id 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  in  their  o 
is,  thai,  by  the  liberal  measures  which  I 
have  escaped  a  revolution  which  would  hav 
deslruclive. 

Lord  Eldon  must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  to  be  free  from  the  sus- 
picion of  sudden  political  conversion.  Qualis  ab  incepto  he  cominued 
without  flinching  to  his  dying  day.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  him 
al  the  last  Pitt  dinner  which  he  attended^  varied  in  nothing  from  his 
first  address  to  the  electors  of  Weobly.5  "It  should  be  recollected  that 
his  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  England,  as  he  first  knew  them,  was 
oneof  thelawsof  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature:  it  might  be  narrow, 
bigoted,  inconvenient;  incapable  of  gracefully  bending  to  the  necessities 

■  a  Townsend,  457.  t  Quarterly  EevieW,  luxiii.  543. 

t  Sentiments  very  unlike  those  of  the  statesman  whose  name  was  nsurped. 

5  I  am  not  aware  of  any  opinion  he  ever  changed,  except  that  in  179S  he  agreed 
with  Lord  Kenyon  in  the  answer  to  George  III.,  that  the  coronation  oath  was 
not  binding  on  the  King  in  his  legislative  capacity,  but  afterwards  loudly  asserted 
that  it  disqualified  the  King  from  giving  the  royal  assent  to  any  act  mitigalirg 
the  Koman  Catholic  penal  code. 
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of  the  limes;  but  still  it  was  pari  of  his  true  self;  an  attack  on  Church 
and  Slate  was  to  him  the  same  ihin^  as  j  violation  of  his  paternal  roof, 
or  an  insult  to  a  domestic  affeclion."* 

Yet  his  steadiness  to  his  opinions  did  not  interfere  wilh  his  political 
intrigues,  or  prevent  him  from  choosing  or  changing  leaders,  or  asso- 
ciates, according  lo  his  views  of  expediency,  '.'  His  temporary  con- 
nexion," says  Mr.  W.  E.  Stirt«es,  "  with  Queen  Caroline  when  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  perhaps  some  other  incidents,  suffice  to  show  that  in  pub- 
lic life  there  was  no  deficiency,  on  the  proper  occasion,  of  a  convenient 
versatility — aa  invaluable  ingredient  to  those  who  would  rise.  It  was 
probably  from  a  consciousness  of  this,  that  he  so  pertinaciously  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  credit  of  undevialing  consistency,  [in  pohtical  at- 
tachments as  well  as  principles,]  and  that  flattery,  of  which  he  was 
somewhat  exacting,  never  stole  more  sweetly  upon  his  ear  than  when  it 
invested  him  with  this  attribute  !"t 

In  weighing  the  deserts  of  a  Chancellor,  much  consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  the  exercise  of  his  immense  patronage.  Very  qualified  praise 
only  can  be  bestowed  upon  Lord  Eldon  in  this  department.  He  was 
disposed  to  do  what  was  right,  both  in  lay  and  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion; but  he  had  no  zeal  in  discovering  and  rewardfiig  merit,  and  he 
often  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  undue  influence.  "The  soli- 
citations of  the  royal  family,"  says  Mr.  Twiss,  "were  his  chief  em- 
barrassment." J  While  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  such  judges  as 
Abbot,  Hiilroyd,  Bayley,  Litiledale,  and  Richardson,  he  was  made  an 
instrument  for  advancemeat  of  others  who,  though  honourable  men- 
were  extremely  inconipetenl,  from  the  want  of  ability  or  of  professional 
knowledge,  or  of  both.  He  was  thus  assailed  by  many  gibes  from  the 
witlings  of  Westminster  Hall,— one  example  of  which  I  may  give  in  a 
saying  respecting  a  near  connexion  of  a  court  physician,  whose  ad- 
vancement lo  the  bench  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  he  w.is  "a 
judge  by  prescription." 

When  Lord  Eldon  was  pressed  to  make  a  bad  appointment,  his  way 
was  to  delay  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  by  seeming  reluctance  to  throw 
the  blame  off  his  own  shoulders.  He  rescued  one  of  the  superior 
courts  from  having  a  Chief  wholly  unskilled  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
law,  though  a  man  of  singular  natural  acuteness ;  but  he  made  the  same 
individual  a  puisne  Baron,  giving  him  power  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  properly  and  life.  He  said  himself,  in  conversation,  "  On  occasion 
of  a  vacancy  on  the  Bench,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  puisne  judges, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day  took  upon  himself  to  recommend  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  to  the  King  as  a  very  fit  person  to  fill  that  vacancy;  and 
finding  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  King  to  take  that  recommendation, 
I  very  respectfully  urged  ihat  it  was  on  ihe  responsibility  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  these  judges  were  appointed,  and  thai  I  should  not  con- 
sider myself  worthy  of  holding  the  Great  Sea!  if  I  permitted  the  ad- 
vice of  any  other  man  to  be  taken — at  the  same  lime  tendering  my 

•  Q.  Rev.  vol,  Ixiv.  p.  -19.  f  Sarteos,  189.         t  Ch.  kiii. 
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resignation.  The  Minister  gave  way,  and  the  gentleman  I  recom- 
mended was  appointed."  But,  giving  fu!l  faith  to  the  story  it  shows 
only  a  resistance  (so  far  very  proper)  to  tlie  a  urpat  o  i  ot  the  Pr  n  e 
Minister  on  the  rights  of  the  Chancellor — not  a  res  s  ance  to  an  ap 
poiniment  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 

Of  the  degree  in  which  he  really  would  aland  o  I  on  8  ch  occas  ons 
we  have  an  amusing  instance  in  the  Diary  of  S  r  Sa  el  Po  n  llj 
under  dale  34ih  June,  1815: — "Amongst  the  othet  o  struct  ons  o  ll  e 
proaecuiion  of  suits  has  been  the  Chancellor's  delay  n  the  appo  nt 
ment  of  a  Master  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Morris.  Ti  at  gen  le  na  d  ed 
on  the  13th  of  April  last,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  tl  at  Mr  Jekjll 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  Prince's  favo  r  has  proc  red  h  m 
that  appointment.  As  soon  as  the  vacancy  ha}  pe  ed  t  was  known 
that  Jekyll  was  to  be  appointed.  The  Chancellor  ho  vever  has  de 
layed  all  this  time  filling  up  the  office  at  very  great  co  ven  ence  to  the 
suitors, — only,  as  it  should  seem,  to  show  his  sense  if  the  impiopriely 
of  the  appointment, — and  a  more  improper  one  could  hardly  be  made ; 
for,  with  a  thousand  good  and  amiable  qualities  as  a  private  man,  and 
with  very  good  talents,  Jekyll  is  deficient  in  almost  every  qualification 
necessary  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  a  Master  in  Chancery. 
]f  the  Chancellor  had  meant  to  show  with  what  deliberation  he  could 
make  a  bad  appointment  lo  a  very  important  judicial  office,  and  with 
how  strong  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  it  he  could  surrender  up  to 
the  Prince  that  patronage  which  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  to 
exercise  himself,  he  could  not  have  contrived  matters  better  than  he  has 

Let  us  now  have  Lord  Eldon's  own  account  of  this  same  transaction  : 
— "The  fact  was,  thai  Jekyll  was  a  gfeat  favourite  with  every  body; 
he  was  the  descendant  of  an  eminent  (awyer.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who 
had  been  Master  of  the  Rolls;  every  body  wished  him  to  be  well  pro- 
vided for  In  a  proper  mode.  Nobody  wished  that  more  than  I  wished 
it;  but  I  hesitated  for  weeks  and  months  before  I  made  the  appoint- 
ment. His  most  anxious  and  most  powerful  well-wisher  was  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  with  whom 
Jekyll  had  spent  many  convivial  hours.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
humour  and  wit,  and  indulged  himself  in  manifesting  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour to  a  great  extent,  and,  I  believe,  without  having  ever  said  an  ill- 
natured,  provoking,  or  rude  thing,  of  or  to  any  man  whilst  he  was  so 
indulging  himself.  The  Prince  Regent,  after  having  applied  to  me  re- 
peatedly at  Carlton  House  to  appoint  Mr.  Jekyli  the  Master,  without 
effect,  and  having  often  observed  thai  a  man  of  his  sense  and  abilities 
would  soon  be  able  lo  learn  his  business  [which  might  be  very  true, 
but  the  appointment  would  nevertheless  introduce  a  most  inconvenient 
host  of  candidates  from  the  Common  Law  Bar  for  Chancery  ofBces,) 
at  length,  in  furtherance  of  his  purpose,  took  the  following  step : — He 
came  alone  to  my  door  in  Bedford  Square.     Upon  the  servants  going 

•LifeofRomilly,  iii.  ISG. 
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lo  the  door,  the  Prince  Recent  observed  Ihat.  as  Ihe  Cliancellor  had 
the  gout,  he  knew  he  musl  be  at  home,  and  he  iherefore  desired  he 
might  be  shown  up  lo  the  room  where  the  Chancellor  was.  My  ser- 
vants told  the  Prince  I  was  much  loo  ill  to  be  seen.  Fie,  however, 
pressed  to  be  admitted,  and  they,  very  properly  and  respectfully,  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  positive  orders  to  show  in  no  one.  Upon 
which  he  suddenly  asked  them  to  show  him  ihe  stair-case,  which,  you 
know,  they  could  not  refuse  to  do.  They  attended  him  to  it,  and  be 
immediately  ascended,  and  pointed  first  to  one  door,  then  to  another, 
askingi'ls  that  your  master's  room?' — tbey  answering,  'No,' — until 
he  came  lo  (he  right  one;  upon  which  he  opened  the  door  and  sealed 
himself  by  ray  bedside.  Well,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  sec  his  Royat 
Highness,  and  inquired  his  pleasure.  He  slated  he  had  come  to  request 
that  I  would  appoint  Jekyll  to  the  vacant  Mastership  in  Chancery.  I 
respectfully  answered,  that  I  deeply  regretted  his  Royal  Highness  should 
ask  that,  for  I  could  not  comply.  He  inquired  why  I  could  not,  and  I 
told  him  s'nply  bee  s  'n  my  opinion,  Mr.  Jekyll  was  totally  un- 
qualified to  d  scha  ce  he  1  e  of  hat  office.  He,  however,  repeated 
his  reques  a  1  u  d  e  y  s  on  ly,  I  again  refused,  and  for  a  great 
length  of  t  me  1  e  con  ued  o  u  ge  and  I  continued  to  refuse,  saying 
Mr,  Jekyll  was  nfi  fo  1  e  office  and  I  would  never  agree.  His 
Highness  s  dde  ly  h  e  i  ns  If  b  cit  in  his  chair,  exclaiming,  'How 
I  do  pity  Lady  Eldon  &  od  dod,'  1  said,  'what  is  the  matter?' — 
'  Oh,  nothing,'  answered  the  Prince,  'except  that  she  never  will  see  you 
again,  for  here  I  remain  until  you  promise  to  make  Jekyll  a  Master  in 
Chancery.'  Well,  I  was  obliged  at  length  to  give  in,--I  could  not  help 
it.  Others  ought  really  to  be  very  delicate  in  blaming  appointments 
made  by  persons  in  authority,  for  there  often  are  very  many  circum- 
stances totally  unknown  to  the  public.  However,  Jekyll  got  on  capi- 
tally. It  was  an  unexpected  result.  One  of  my  friends  met  him  after 
he  was  appointed,  and  asked  him  how  in  the  world  he  came  lo  be  picked 
out  for  that  office,  and  he  answered  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  he 
was  Ihe  most  unfit  man  in  the  country.  Now,  you  see  this  very  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  want  of  ability  led  him  in  all  difficult  eases  lo 
consult  two  or  three  other  Masters  in  Chancery,  and,  being  guided  by 
two  or  three  experienced  heads,  he  never  got  wrong.  Thus  be  executed 
his  office  very  reasonably  well.  He  continued  in  office  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  till  indisposition  and  age  obliged  him  to  retire  upon  the  usual 
pension.  1  met  hiia  in  the  street  ihe  day  after  his  retirement;  when, 
according  to  his  usual  manner,  he  addressed  me  in  a  joke: — '  Yesier- 
day,  Lord  Chancellor,  I  was  your  master: — to-day  I  am  my  own  mas-' 
ler,'"* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Lady  Eldon,  ho  made  a  more  exneptiniiable  ap- 
pointment, to  the  same  office,  of  a  militia  captain,  who  had  been  very 
useful  in  rescuing  his  family  from  a  mob.t     The  greater  number  of  his 
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Masters,  how  w  11    h  I  h        g         pi 

meraorating  fh  jlm        df       dll      LdHly 

had  well  ea      dhpm  b      d      ghRp  fLdN 

inglon's  de  d  by  1  I      g    h  P        g  t* 

roptcy.     L    <i  Eld        1  Ij  m  \b  1 

Robert  Peel      MEd  dMC  jdlpf 

knowledge     hbhlmfd  Ipbl  Ihkf 

authorize*  tj       p  I        fid     ly  I       w  h      p 

diligence,  h        11  d         d  I       pp       m         t     All    1      M 

Chancery  h  d  b  m         d  by  L    d  Eld  d    1  1 


this  body  h  m      ly  d       I  d  df    11 

judge.J 

Of  his  6     ^y  d       b  f  1  1     B      I  p    k       h 

forbearance    1        g  tny    Ifb  fh        ft  Alhhl 

himself  ask  d      d    b        d        Ik  I         d    f  >  f 

hia  call  lolBldld  hlhdb 

twenty  yea  IB  dldf  Ij  jydhddd 

lead  of  my  Tl      1  k     h    f      m       fl  gr  j  I 

Scarletl,  m^hpp  h        b       f         pi       Ipjd         bh 

treated  stil!  worse  his  particular  friend,  Charles  Wetherell,  who  shared 
all  his  sentiments  in  Church  and  State,  besides  enjoying  deservedly  high 
professional  eminence,  and  who,  when  well  stricken  jti  years,  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  without  a  full-bottom  wig  to  cover  hia  gray  hairs. § 
These  instances  are  probably  to  lie  explained  from  a  mere  love  of  pro- 
crasliualion,  and  the  dislike  of  being  driven  to  decide  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  other  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  of  equal  standing  and  more  doubt- 
ful claims.     But  his  conduct  in  not  giving  the  rank  of  King's  counsel  to 

Court.  To  guard  against  such  abuses,  by  3  &  d  W.  IV.  c,  94,  the  patronage  was 
nominally  transferred  to  the  Crown,  but  still  with  the  infention  that  Ihe  recom- 
meniiation  oi  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  as  of  the  puisne  Judges,  should  be  in  the 
Chancellor,  subject  to  the  check  which  the  form  of  taking  the  royal  pleasure  im- 
poses; and  to  him  it  ougfit  to  remain,  rather  tSan  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  •  Sie.  1  March,  1826. 

X  My  friend,  Master  Fabkbk,  who  has  filled  bis  office  most  creditably  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  thus  addresses  me :  "  Permit  me  to  give  more  particularly 
the  form  of  investiture  of  Ihe  Master  elect.  On  the  morning  notified  to  him  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary,  ha  attended  in  full  dress,  that  is,  the  silk  goWD, 
full-bottom  wig  and 'hat.'  Aa  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  upon  the  hench,  the 
Master  followed  :  before  taking  his  seat,  his  Lordship  turned  to  him,  took  the  hat 
out  of  his  hand,  put  it  upon  hia  head,  and  said, '  You  have  a  right  to  a  seat  on, this 
bench.'  Then  the  Lord  Chancellor  having  set  down,  the  Master  also  took  his 
(eat  apon  the  bench,  removing  his  hat,  and  having  sat  a  minute  or  two,  made  his 
bow  to  the  court  and  retired.  This  ceremony  perfected  his  title  to  his  office  by 
tenure  guam'diu,  &<:■  I  take  leave  now  to  draw  your  Lorship's  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  'hat;'  it  is  as  important  to  a  Master  as  a  baton  to  a  field-mar- 
shal i  it  is  the  distinctive  emblem  of  his  office,  by  which  his  judicial  character  is 
recognised.  In  the  present  day,  too,  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  'hat' 
aad  the '  cap ;'  the  hat  is  judicial,  the  cap  is  ecclesiastical.  The  Archbishop  wears 
the  latter,  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  former."— TAtV^  Edition. 

§  Wetherell,  when  at  last  called  within  the  Bar,  was  of  older  standing  than 
Lord  Eldon  himself  had  been  when  made  Chancellor. 
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Mr.  Ucougham  and  Mr.  Denman  was  positively  culpable,  and  proceeded 
f(om  a  sordid  motive.  When  appointed  by  Queen  Caroline  her  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  they  actually  as  of  right,  had  wora  silk  gowns 
and  sat  within  the  Bar;  but  on  her  death  they  were  obliged  to  appear 
without  the  Bar  in  stuffgowns — and  so  ihey  remained  as  long  as  Lord 
Eldon  held  the  Great  Sea],  because  they  had  given  offence  to  George 
IV.  by  an  honest  and  sirenuous  defence  of  their  royal  mistress.  Now 
it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Lord  Eldon  to  have  done  what  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  afterwards  nobly  and  effectually  did, 
— to  have  respectfully  but  firmly  represented  to  the  King  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's resentment  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous  impression,  and  that  to 
act  upon  it  was  unbecoming  his  exalted  station.  When  Lord  Eldon 
had  surrendered  the  Great  Seal,  and  iMr.  Brougham  first,  and  after  some 
delay  Mr.  Denman  likewise  —  had  obtained  the  professional  rank  to 
which  they  had  been  long  entitled.  Lord  Eldon  tried  to  exculpate  him- 
self by  throwing  all  the  odium  upon  George  IV,;  bul  Ihe  "Keeper  of 
the  King's  Conscience"  was  infinitely  more  to  blame,  for  he  had  been 
withheld  from  conveying  the  truth  to  the  royal  ear  by  the  dread  of  giving 
offence  and  losing  the  royal  favour, — on  wMeh  he  gloated,  perhaps,  still 
more  than  ou  the  enjoyment  of  oflice. 

He  WHS  likewise  accused,  like  Lord  Ilardwicke,  bul  I  think  unjustly, 
of  withholding  peerages  from  those  filling  high  tegiil  oflices,  that  he 
might  not  endanger  his  influence  in  ihe  House  of  Lords.  He  concurred 
in  the  elevation  of  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Ellenborough,  ami  Lord  Man- 
ners, and  always  cordially  co-operaied  with  them.  Sir  William  Grant, 
when  made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  wisely  conlent  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  being  listened  to  with  so  much 
respect,  he  did  more  for  his  party,  and  for  his  own  fame,  than  if  he  had 
been  ennobled.  I  know  that  Chief  Justice  Abbott  was  not  offered  a 
peerage  till  Mr.  Canning  was  Minister;  but  Lord  Eldon  could  have  felt 
no  jealousy  of  his  oratorical  powers,  or  his  inHuenee ;  and  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  before  introduced,'  he  took  a  very  sensible  view  of  this  dif- 
ficult subject.t  Jt  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  encourage 
the  notion  of  conferring  a  peerage  upon  Sir  John  Leach,  who  had  been 
trying  to  undermine  him  by  pushing  on  the  proseeuiion  of  Queen  Caro- 
line; and  I  doubt  whether  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  Milan  com- 
mission would  have  been  of  much  use  lo  the  deUbetations  of  their  Lord- 
ships, although  he  certainly  would  have  enlivened  ihem  with  some  smart 
contests  with  the  old  Chancellor.  Lord  Eldonhas  been  exposed  to  op- 
posite censure  for  the  rapid  elevation  of  Lord  Gifford,  that  he  might  ease 
himself  from  the  inconvenient  pressure  of  Scotch  appeals;  but  this  is 
said  Co  have'  been  the  act  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  favoured  individual, 

*  And,  p.  275. 

t  The  Crown  certainly  might  grant  a  peerage  for  life ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
ttis  prerogative  might  be  usefully  exercised;  but  there  would  be  much  danger 
of  its  being  abused  ;  and,  with  all  the  defects  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute  for  it,  or  in  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  its  formation. 
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although  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  early  expectation  entertained  of  his 
sbililieB, — if  his  life  had  been  spared,  might  have  left  behind  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name. 

Lord  Eldon  is  much  to  bla.me  for  his  indifference  to  the  honour  of  his 
jirofeasion,  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  appointment  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  This  he  left  entirely  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being,  who,  being  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of 
legal  practitioners,  sometimes  selected  men  indifferently  qualified  to  act 
as  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  or  to  fill  high  judicial  offices,  although 
ill  this  lottery  there  did  mm  up  for  the  Government  such  prizes  as  Tindal 
and  Copley.* 

In  the  disposal  of  his  clerical  patronage  he  certainly  did  little  for  ex- 
traordinary merit.  "  He  seemed  lo  regard  literature  as  a  light  and  worth- 
less weed,  and  to  consider  those,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  who  went  in 
ijuest  of  it,  as  oast  away  on  a  barren  and  bleak  shore. "t  Yet  he  gave 
a  living  to  Maurice,  the  author  of  the  "Indian  Antiquities,"  and  he  was 
the  first  patron  of  Dr.  Philpotis,  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom 
even  those  who  differ  from  hini  on  speculative  questions,  must  admire 
for  his  talents  and  his  learning.  He  likewise  did  kind  and  good-natured 
things  in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  although  "  Ihe  solicita- 
tions of  Queen  Charlotte  were  so  frequent  as  to  intrench  materially  on 
his  power  of  serving  his  friends. "J  As  soon  as  he  had  got  back  to  Bed- 
ford Square  from  being  sworn  in  Chancellor,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  a  widow  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  him  with  home-baked  bread  from  the  country: — 
"  Dbah  Madam, 

"  I  am  this  instant  i-elurned  from  the  Clueen's  House,  where  I  have 
received  the  Great  Seal.  How  long  I  may  hold  it  1  do  not  know;  but 
your  goodness  to  me  in  giving  me  so  many  loaves,  when  the  loaves  and 
fishes  were  at  the  disposal  of  others,  makes  it  fit  that  I  should  say,  tliat 
if  the  infinite  and  pressing  importunities,  which  under  present  difficult 

'  Lord  EMon  used  to  declare  that  he  had  not  only  never  seen,  bat  had  never 
before  heard,  the  names  of  some  who  were-appomteri  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral; and  he  levelled  severe  eareaedi  not  only  against  Garrow,  but  others,  who 
had  been  promoted  without  his  interference. — -From  the  fallowing  letter  to  him 
it  would  appear  that  in  George  III.'e  lime  he  appointed  always  to  the  mach  less 
important  ofiicea  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  the  Queen  : — 

"  Queen's  House,  May  Slst,  I8I6. 

"The  Queen  is  very  sorry  that  her  visit  to  Windsor  prevented  her  acknow- 
ledging thereceiptof  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter  until  this  morning.  The  Queen 
agrees  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan  should  succeed  Mr. 
Hardinge  as  her  Attorney  (Jeoeral,  and  leaves  the  filling  up  the  oflice  of  Solicitor 
General  to  the  choice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  at  all  times  been  so  obli- 
ging as  to  settle  it  for  her ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions  she 
hfts  experienced,  she  has  ever  found  it  both  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  to  abide 
by  his  decision. 

"  Whenever  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  settled  it  to  his  mind,  the  Lord  Morton 
shall  have  the  Queen's  orders  to  present  both  gentlemen. 

"  CiTiKLOTTE." 

1 3  Townsend,  434.  J  Twias,  ch,  Ixiii. 
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circumstances  will  amazingly  tie  up  a  Chancellor's  hands,  should  leave 
me  the  power  of  enabling  your  son  to  feel  that  he  need  not  Jiereafter 
plagne  his  diocesan  about  a  license,  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
"Wiib  Lady  Eldon's  and  my  family's  kind  regards  to  you  and  all 
your  family,  believe  me,  truly,  yours, 

"  April  1,  1807." 

Very  soon  he  actually  gave  a  good  living  lo  the  young  clergyman 
alluded  10.  who  well  deserved  the  advancement.  He  likewise  appointed 
his  old  preceptor,  Moises,  lo  be  one  of  his  chaplains,  aud  was  willing 
10  advance  him  high  in  the  Church. 

In  the  Anecdote  Book,  giving  an  account  of  his  first  cleclion  far 
Weobly,  he  says,  "I  lodged  at  the  vicar's,  Mr.  Bridge's.  He  had  a 
daughter,  a  young  child,  and  he  said  lo  me, 'Who  knows  but  you  may 
come  to  be  Chancellor!  As  my  girl  c^n  probably  marry  nobody  but 
a  clergyman,  promise  me  you  will  give  her  husband  a  living  when  you 
have  the  Seals.'  1  said,  'Mr.  Bridge,  my  promise  is  not  worth  half  a 
crown,  but  you  may  have  my  promise."  When  he  had  been  some 
time  Chancellor,  while  sitting  one  morning  in  his  study,  an  interesiing 
young  girl  broke  in  upon  him — introduced  herself  as  the  daughter  of  the 
Vicar  of  Weobly— modestly  informed  him  o!  an  affair  of  the  heart  which 
she  had  with  a  poor  young  clergyman— and  mformed  him  that  a  small 
Herefordshire  "living,  which  would  mike  Ihera  hippy,  had  the  day  be- 
fore become  vacant.  The  secretary  of  preaenlations  was  immediately 
called  in,  and  she  carried  back  with  her  the  presenlation  to  this  living 
in  favour  of  her  lover. 

The  following  was  his  answer  to  an  appliralion  for  a  piece  of  pre- 
ferment from  his  old  friend  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charter  House  :— 
"Dear  Pisheb, 

"I  cannot,  to-day,  give  you  the  preferment  for  which  you  ask. 
'■  I  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

"  EtDON. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,—  *'  Turn  over." 

"  I  gave  it  to  you  yesterday." 
He  himself  furnished  the  following  narrative  of  another  ecclesiastical 
appointment,  redounding  much  lo  his  credit :  "  When  I  went  lo  enjoy 
repose  at  Encombe,  I  gave  orders  lo  be  denied  to  all  strangers,  or  I 
should  have  been  beset  with  applicants.  One  of  these  was  a  country 
clereyman  from  Ihe  north  of  England,  who  found  his  way  thither  on 
foot,  aad-asked  for  the  Chancellor.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door 
said  his  Lordship  was  out  shooting.  'Which  way  is  he  gone?' replied 
the  clergyman.  'What  is  your  business.  Sir?'  asked  the  servant. 
'  Never  mind,'  rejoined  the  clergyman  :  '  only  just  tell  me  which  way 
your  master  is  gone.'  The  servant  pointed  out  the  quarter  in  which 
the  Chancellor  was  to  be  found,  and  the  stranger,  following  the  direc- 
tion,  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  with  a  man  carrying  a  gun,  and 
accompanied  by  a  brace  of  dogs,  but  somewhat  shabbily  dressed,- of 
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whom  he  inquired  whereabouts  liie  Cliancellor  might  be  found.  'Not 
far  oiF,'  said  the  sportsman :  and  just  as  he  spolie,  a  covey  of  partridges 
got  up,  at  which  he  fired,  hut  without  success.  The  stranger  left  him, 
crossed  another  field  or  two,  and  witnessed,  from  a  little  distance,  the  dis- 
charge of  several  shots  as  unproductive  as  the  first.  '  You  don't  seem 
to  make^  much  of  that,'  said  he,  coming  back  ;  '  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  where  to  meet  with  Lord  Eidon  1 ' — '  Why  then,'  said  the  other, '  I 
am  Lord  Eldon.'  The  clergyman  fell  a  stammering  and  apologizing, 
till  ihe  Chancellor  asked  him,  rather  shortly,  whence  he  came,  how  he 
had  gol  to  Encomhe,  and  what  he  wanted  there  ?  The  poor  clergyman 
said  he  had  come  from  Lancashire  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  London ; 
and  that,  finding  ihe  Chancellor  had  left  town,  and  having  no  money  to 
fpare,  he  had  walked  from  London  to  Encomhe  ;  and  thai  he  was  Mr. 

,  the  curate  of  a  small  parish,  which  he  mentioned,  and  of  which 

the  incumbent  was  just  dead;  and  that  he  was  come  to  solicit  the  va- 
cant benefice.  -1  never  give  answers  to  applicants  coming  hither,' 
i^aid  the  Chancellor,  'or  I  should  never  have  a  moment  to  myself;  aiid 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
coming  so  far  to  no  purpose.'  The  suitor  said, '  Tf  so,  he  had  no  al- 
ternative bin  to  go  back  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  where  he  expected  to 
find  a  friend  who  would  give  him  a  cast  back  into  Lancashire:'  and  with 
a  heavy  hearl,  took  leave.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a 
letter  in  an  unknown  hand  was  wailing  for  him.  He  opened  the  cover 
with  the  anxious  curiosiiy  of  a  man  to  whom  epistolary  communica- 
tions are  rare ;  and  had  the  joy  of  finding  in  it  a  good-humoured  note 
from  the  Chancellor,  giving  him  the  preferment."  "  But  now,"  added 
Lord  Eldon  with  a  waggish  smile,  "see  tiie  ingratitude  of  mankind. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  large  present  of  game  reached  me,  with  a  letter 
from  my  new-made  rector,  purporting  that  he  had  sent  it  me,  because, 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  my  shooting,  he  supposed  I  must  be  badly 
off  for  game  !  Think  of  turning  upon  me  in  this  way  after  the  kind- 
ness I  had  done  him,  and  wounding  me  in  my  very  tenderest  point!"* 

•  I  have  received,  from  one  who  had  ample  means  of  observing,  and  on  whoss 
accuracy  I  can  place  tbe  most  implicit  reliance,  the  following  less  favourable  view 
of  Lord  Eldon's  conduct  in  this  department, — which  I  feel  myself  bound  to  lay 
before  the  raider : — "  In  the  administration  of  his  Church  patronage,  he  did  not 
merit  much  praise.  His  delays  in  SUing  vacant  benefices  were  often,  positively 
scandalous, — extending  to  years  in  some  instances.  \  believe  that  he  occasion- 
ally received  remonstrances  from  bishops  on  this  head.  In  selecting  the  objects 
of  hia  patronage,  he  was  not  anxious,  or  at  least  took  little  or  no  trouble,  to  as- 
certain the  fitness  of  the  persons  recommended  to  him.  Still  less  did  he  looli  out 
for  meritorious  clergymen,  who,  by  their  theological  works  or  otherwise,  had 
eatahlished  a  title  to  the  favour  of  the  great  public  patron.  That  no  man  of  merit 
was  preferred  by  hira  cannot  be  said :  doabtless  there  were  many  such.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select,  during  tbe  twenty-five  years  in  which  he  dispensed 
tbe  Crown  patronage,  even  five  persons  whom  he  choEe  because  of  their  merit. 
His  richest  benefices  were  bestowed  either  on  the  application  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  or  on  his  own  near  contiexioua, — sometimes  with  a  disregard-of 
propriety  which  was  almost,  or  quite  scandalous. 

"During  the  period  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship,  more  than  twenty  appoint. 
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By  ihe  following  letter  of  Lord  Nelson,  written  from  the  Downs,  af- 
ter Ilia  attack  on  Boulogne,  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  Chancellor 
had  been  compelled,  although  in  most  courteous  terms,  to  refuse  an  ap- 
plication from  that  hero. 

"AlDftzon,  Sep.  17th,  1801. 
"My  Lord, 

"  I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  open  and  very  handsome  answer 
to  my  request,  which  so  exactly  accords  with  what  my  friend  Dawson 
lold  me  of  your  character,  and  allow  me  to  consider  myself,  in  every 
respect, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"Nelson  and  Brontt:." 

He  jocularly  complained  much  of  the  longevity  of  hJa  inciimbenls. 
"  I  have  been  very  unlucky,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "for  the  gentlemen 
who  labour  to  consign  others  to  mortality,  seem  to  cling  themselves  moat 
amazingly  lo  this  mortal  world,  and  the  rarity  with  which  I  have  bad 
vacancies  of  livings  is  really  remarkable :  certainly  not  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  a  dozen,  1  believe,  throughout  all  Lord  Rosslyn's  time." 
Being  strongly  pressed  by  George  III.  to  confer  a  living  upon  the  son 
of  a  court  physician,  he  answered,  "  I  should  be  able  more  speedily  to 
comply  with  your  Majesty's  wishes  if  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  order  your  physicians  lo  prescribe  for  my  incumbents." 

From  ihefollowinganecdote,  we  may  judge  that  he  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  of  a  vacancy.  A  clergyman  coming  to  the  door  of  his  private 
room  as  he  was  leaving  the  Court  of  Chancery  begged  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  important  business.  The  secretary,  purse-bearer,  and 
gentleman  said,  with  one  voice,  "His  Lordship  is  so  deeply  engaged 
thai  the  thing  is  impossible."  Clergyman:  "Tell  his  Lordship,  if  you 
please,  that  I  am  not  come  to  ask  for  a  living,  but  to  resign  one."  All 
the  three  simultaneously  answered,  "The  interests  of  the  Church  being 
concerned,  we  think  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  a  short  audience." 

He  gives  this  piteous  account  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  to  him  by 
his  Church  patronage:  "From  persons  great  and  small  I  have  had,  I 
may  almost  say,  thousands  of  applications — most  of  them  impudently 
framed,  in  eiFecl  upon  some  such  notion  as  that  I  cannot  myself  have 
in  the  world  a  clergyman  that  I  can  have  any  personal  wishes  in  favour 
of,  or  a  friend  who  has  in  any  clergyman  a  friend  in  whose  welfare  he 
takes  an  interest.  Many  of  these  applications,  however,  come  from 
persons  whose  weight  throws  much  difficulty  in  my  way,  and  more 
ihan  I  can  easily  remove.    Besides  this,  in  confidence  he  it  spoken,  the 

ments  to  preljendal  afalla  fell  vacant.  Of  theae,  few,  if  any,  were  given  to  men 
(listinguiahed  by  talents,  learning  or  services  tolbe  Church  j  not  to  one,  it  is  feared, 
because  he  waa  so  distinguished. 

"  Lord  Thurlow,  ahameless  as  he  was  in  heaping  benefices  on  a  brother  and  a 
nephew,  had  yet  the  merit  of  selecting  Horsley  and  White  (celebrated  Ln  his  day 
for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  as  recipients  of  his  more  dignified  preferments.  They 
Ijoth  were  placed  by  him  in  stall  8 ;  'for  they,'  said  he,  'who  defend  the  Church, 
ought  to  be  seated  in  its  highest  places.'" 
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ditFerenl  branches  of  tlieRoyai  Family  communicate  their  wishes,  which 
are  commands,  ihal:  supersede  even  promises  to  others:  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  assure  you  I  have  little  elbow  room."* 

In  the  very  important  fnnction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  ap- 
val  of  magistrates,  Lord  Eldon  was  exemplary,  and 
ant  cotilrol  in  this  department  over  the  Bishop  of 


hdf  dp        dglyfmff         dqlfjgl       f 

1        im  fj  t 

Bf         k  11  fLdhli  mi  Ihl! 

b  llpfmd  ymjly  II 

SpkfhH  fLdH  J        — 

k     p  p      f  m  I  h    Dpp  p  w  h     1 

he  iiked  to  chat  on  the  woolsack, — and  to  whom  he  would  someiimes 
make  very  free  strictures  on  his  colleagues. J 

At  first  he  was  rather  too  rigid  in  enforcing  what  he  considered  the 
orders  of  the  House.  He  would  allow  no  pclilion  to  be  received  which 
did  not  profess  to  be  "  humble," — admitting  no  equivalent  word,  how- 

•  All  wlio  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  Crown  llvinga  roust  fee! 
infinitely  indebted  to  Lord  Eldon  for  Che  excellent  precedent  he  has  left  of  an  an- 
swer to  an  application  tor  a  next  presentation, 
"  Sir  [nr  Madam,  or  My  Lord,] 

"  I  have  had  the  hononr  to  receive  youi'  letter  respecting  the  living  of . 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  impute  it  to  disrespect  that  I  do  not  express  at  present 
any  intention  as  to  the  disposal  of  it,  except  in  saying  that  no  person  can  more 
strongly  feel  the  necessity  of  placing,  in  these  times,  most  exemplary  clergymen 
in,  the  Crown's  benefices.  I  have  never  allov^ed  myself  to  express  an  intention 
by  whom  I  should  fill  up  any  living  not  actually  vacant — the  tenure,  by  which  I 
hold  office,  and  the  inconvenience  of  acting  upon  any  other  rule  than  that  of  for- 
bearing TO  intimate  any  purpose  with  respect  to  benefices  not  vacant,  appearing 
to  me  to  be  sach  as  to  justify  my  refraining  from  so  doing.  This  course,  I  trust, 
will  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the  respect  with  which  I  am.  Sir,  [or  Madam, 
or  my  Lord.]  "  Your  obedient  Servant, 

t  See  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  March  30,  1810.     Surtees,  108. 

t  This  intercourse  even  led  to  his  meeting  b.  Whig  party  at  dinner  at  a  time 
when  political  feeling  interfered  much  more  with  private  life  than  at  present. 
Lord  Eldon  ta  Lady  F.  J.  Sanies. 

("July  or  August,  1822.) 

"  Wonderi,  tliey  say,  never  eease.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  dined 
at  Lord  Holland's  yesterday,  at  the  old  house  at  Kensington,  with  Lords  Grey, 
Lauderdale,  and  several  of  the  Opposition.  We  had  a  very  good  and  pleasant 
party,  and  I  was  qaite  delighted  with  the  very  curious  ol(|  house.  I  never  saw 
any  that  I  thought  better  worth  seeing.  You  must  lecollect  the  outside  of  i,t; 
it  IS  old  and  curious,  and  the  inside  is  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  first  fitted 
ap,  about  the  time  of  James  I." 
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ever  submissive.  He  fired  tip  exceedingly  at  a  peliLton  which  prayed 
iheir  Lordships  lo  give  some  bill  "  a  cool  and  deliberate  discussion," 
which,  he  said,  contained  an  impertinenl  insinualioD  that  they  were 
sometimes  "hot  and  hasty."  He  once  declared  thai,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  irregular  and 
disorderly  as  the  production  of  a  newspaper  in  the  House. — At  last, 
being  reminded  ihat,  although  he  sat  on  the  woolsack,  he  had  no  more 
authority  than  any  other  peer,  he  somewhat  pettishly  refused  to  inter- 
fere when  his  advice  would  have  been  useful  and  well  received;  and 
he  allowed  irregular  practices  to  prevail  among  their  Lordships,  which 
have  never  yet  been  corrected.  But  he  always  continued  to  support 
the  privileges  of  the  House  with  a  high  hand.  Shortly  before  his 
resignation  arose  the.  famous  '•  Umbrella  case,"  so  frequently  quoted  in 
the  recent  discussions  on  that  subject,*  A  stranger  being  admitted  beiow 
the  bar,  was  required  bv  one  of  the  doorkeepers  lo    r,,  „„,  -, 

depoEithisuiiibrellainananle-room-.and  his  property  L'^'^Rch,  1B27.J 
not  being  returned  to  him  when  the  debate  was  over,  he  brought  an 
action  against  the  messenger  for  the  value  of  it  before  the  Westminster 
Court  of  Conscience,  and  recovered  a  vei-dicC  for  lis.  Gd.  damages, 
with  2s.  10c/.  costs.  But  on  complaint  of  this  proceeding.  Lord  Eldon 
had  the  plaintiff  and  his  altorniry  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  he  re- 
frained from  commiiiing  tliem  to  Newgale  only  when  they  had  made 
an  humble  apology,  and  renounced  the  fruits  of  the  verdict; — intimating 
a  clear  opinion  thai  the  House  would  not  allow  to  be  prosecuted  any 
suit  brought  before  any  odier  tribunal  with  the  intent  of  questioning 
their  privileges. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  he  himself  had  ceased  to  stand  much 
in  awe  of  their  Lordships,  although  he  trembled  before  a  few  shop- 
keepeis  sitting  round  a  table  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer:— 

"Westminster,  April  37th,  1822;  balf-past  eight. 

"I  am  down  here  to  give  a  charge  to  my  old  friends  the  Pix  Jury, 
as  to-day  is  the  trial  of  the  coin,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  dinner.  I  am 
always  a  little  nervous  before  I  make  this  sort  of  address,  and  such  a 
strange  being  is  man,  that,  though  I  could  talk  before  a  Purliamenl 
with  as  much  indifference  as  though  they  were  all  calibage-planls,  a 
new  audience  has  ever  borne  an  appalling  appearance."! 

•  LorJ  Campbell's  Speeches,  p.  370. 

1 1  have  lying  before  me  a  MS.  copy  of  his  first  address  to  a  Pix  Jury,  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1S09.  It  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  givii.g  an  account  of  the 
history  of  our  coin,  with  all  the  statutes  tipon  tho  subject  from  the  earliest  tioiee. 
Having  pointed  out  thadutiesof  thejury  in  making  an  assay,  he  thus  concluded: 
"Public  wisdom  has  long  ago  determined,  that  an  inquiry  in  its  consequences  so 
important  as  that  which  la  now  to  be  instituted  con  only  be  committed  with  safely 
lo  the  interests  which  it  affects,  to  a  jury  of  gentlemen,  by  profession  skilled  in 
ihe  subject  to  which  the  inquiry  relates.  You  have  been  named  as  that  jury  with- 
out influence,  and  ha've  been  fairly  and  impartially  returned  by  the  respectable 
Company,  to  whom  the  precept  for  forming  a  jury  has  according  to  usage  been 
addressed.  You  will,  therefore,  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  this 
VOL.  vii.  S4 
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Of  Lord  Eldoii  as  an  orator  it  is  hardly  worlh  while  lo  say  more. 
From  his  station,  from  his  character,  from  his  zeal,  from  his  eanieal- 
ness,  from  his  protestations,  from  his  appeals  to  conscience,  from  his 
o!d  stories,  from  his  power  of  shedding  tears  at  will,  he  was  generally 
listened  to  with  attention ;  but  his  speeches,  long,  involved,  and  ob- 
scure, really  contained  very  Hide  of  information  or  of  reasoning,  any 
more  than  of  fancy.  He  put  forth  some  one  subtle  plea,— often  some 
merely  technical  difficulty, — on  which  he  rested  his  cause,— even  when 
that  cause  involved  principles  of  the  grafesl  kind.  Perhaps  in  the 
speeches  of  no  man  who  spoke  so  often,  and,  it  must  be  added,  with 
so  much  authority,  could  there  be  found  so  few  sayings  which  are 
remembered,  or  are  worthy  of  being  remembered.  In  its  day,  one  sen- 
tence in  a  speech  of  his  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  had  a  run,  and 
was  in  the  mouths  of  his  many  admirers.  "My  Lords,"  said  he,  "the 
'  union  of  Church  and  State  was  designed,  not  to  make  the  Church  po- 
litical, but  the  Slate  reUgious."  But  even  this  solitary  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  him  was  not  original.  It  was  delivered  and  published  by 
the  late  Dean  Rennell,  in  one  of  the  eloquent  and  powerful  sermons 
with  which  he  delighted  his  legal  hearers,  when  Master  of  the  Temple. 
If  a  malefactor  of  any  taste,  on  having  the  choice,  should  say  that  he 
would  submit  to  read  all  Lord  Eldon's  speeches  rather  than  suffer 
death,— before  he  had  got  through  two  on  constructive  treason,  and 
two  on  the  Catholic  question,  he  would  call  aloud  for  the  executioner.^ 
His  Lordship's  most  successful  elforts  probably  were  at  the  anni- 
versary meetings  of  the  club  professedly  instituted  in  hononr  of  Mr. 
Pitt, — when,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers,  he  declaimed  in  praise  of  the 
intolerant  doctrines  which  that  great  man  had  so  powerfully  combated.* 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Lord  Eldon  as  a  poet;  and  it 
is  always  most  refreshing  to  me  to  lind  a  Lord  Chancellor  sacrificing 
to  the  Muses.t  After  a  happy  union  of  almost  forty  years,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed her  who,  on  the  "  Sand  Hill,"  descended  the  ladder  lo  throw 
herself  into  his  arms: — 


important  daly,  and  I  shall  detain  you  only  while  I  add,  that  I  am  perfectly  aatis- 
6ed  that  by  your  verdict  you  will  enable  us  to  record  the  resnll  of  an  inquiry 
anxionaly,  conscientiously,  and  judiciously  made." 

*  He  Beemshimself  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious  of  this  discrepancy.  Thus 
he  writes  29th  May,  1830 :— "We  bad  our  commemoration  of  poor  Pitt  on  Satur- 
day. The  company  did  not  amount  to  more  than  350:  it  ought  to  have  been  twice 
as  many  i  but  after  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  have  been  buried  fourteen  years, 
the  attention  to  the  memory,  even  of  those  whose  names  will  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance,  slackens  and  abates  wonderfully.  Of  fifteen  members  of  a 
Catinet,  some  of  whom,  possibly  none  of  whom,  would  ever  have  been  in  a  Ca- 
binet, if  not  brought  forward  in  public  life  by  him,  only  four  felt  n  their  duty  to 
attend,  viz.  Wellington,  Westmoreland,  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  myself." 

1 1  almost  envy  the  delight  which  the  future  biographer  must  enjoy  in  another 
generation,  when,  in  recording  the  lives  of  Lord  Eldon's  successors,  he  is  inter- 
spersing judgments  and  speeches  in  Parliament,  with  metrical  effusions— tender 
and  facetious. 
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"Can  it,  my  lovely  Bessy,  be, 
That  when  near  forty  years  ace  past, 
I  still  my  lovely  Bessy  see 
Dearer  and  dearer  at  the  last? 

"Nor  time,  nor  years,  nor  age,  nor  tare, 
Believe  me,  lovely  Bessy,  will- 
Much  as  his  frame  they  riaily  wear — 
Affect  the  heart  that's  Bessy's  still. 

"In  Scotland's  climea  I  gave  it  thee, — 
In  Scotland's  climes  I  thine  obtain'd, — 
Oh,  to  each  other  let  them  be 
True,  till  an  Heaven  we  have  gain'd. 


"November  18,  1811. 


impossible  not 


[  ghe    merit  ihan  the  finest 

c  ze   he  n  severely  ;  but  it  i 

.a  as  vhen  we  consider  the  theme,  for  it 
—    1  e  poetry  of  his  life  began  and  ended 

1  ey  ha  e  been  given  to  the  world  lo  lessen 
ele  a  on  and  lo  console  the  thousands  who 
o     w       the  thought  (hat  at  any  rate  they 


These  stanzas  ha  ng  a 
claim,  we  ought  no  o 
to  be  aslounded  at  !ie 
has  been  finely  said  of  1  i 
with  Bessy."  I  suppose 
ihe  envy  of  mankind  a  h 
fail  in  the  struggle  of  a  n 
could  write  better  »e  ses 

But  we  have  a  happ  er  spe  n  en  of  his  talents  in  this  line  from  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  E.  W  '^u  lees  vho  thus  pleasantly  introduces  it: — 
"On  some  occasion,  when  going  lo  call  on  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Encombe,  he  saw,  on  passing  through  the 
grounds,  two  daughlers  of  his  friend  and  two  other  girls  playing  at 'see- 
saw'— two  at  each  end  of  an  oak  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down.  He 
used,  afterwards,  laughingly  lo  compliment  one  of  the  Misses  Calcraft 
on  Xheprelli/  ankle  which  he  persisted  that  she  had  then  revealed  ;  and 
he  commemorated  his  own  happy  fortune  in  the  following  vers  de 
societe,  copied  from  the  original  in  Lord  Eldon's  hand-writing: — 
"  In  days  of  yore,  as  Koman  poets  tell. 

One  Venus  lov'd  in  myrtle  groves  to  divetl : 

In  modern  days  no  less  than /our  agree 

To  consecrate  to  fiitne  our  oaken  tree — 

Blest  tree  !  the  monarch  sheltered  hy  thy  arms! 

The  goddess  from  thy  boughs  displays  her  charms." 

I  have  seteral  times  expressed  deep  regret  that  my  Ex- chancellors 
did  not  employ  ihe'r  leisure  in  writing  memoirs  of  ihemfelves  and  Iheir 
limes  J  but  this  feeh  g  am  ch  v  eakened  by  I  o  1  Eldo  i  s  Anecdote 
Book,"  a  sort  of  Aatobio^raphy  comp  led  by  h  n  n  h  s  old  age 
These  "Tales  of  a  Grand  fa  her  d  spUy  much  good  h  no  bu 
would  place  1  e  a  ra  or  ve  >  lo  v  n  tl  e  c  ialog  e  of  Roy  !  and 
Noble  Au  hors  It  -i  wonderf  1  even  1  ow  he  fa  Is  on  paper  n 
the  jesting  I  e  \a  soc  ety  1  e  1  ad  been  co  s  lered  as  fa  as  a  large 
assortment  of  professional  jokes  went,  to  have  been  equal  to  some  of 
the  mosl  successful  diners  om(— and  the  Prince  Regent,  no  mean  au- 
thority, professed  himself  as  much  pleased  with  him  as  with  Colmau 
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or  Sir  Walter  Scotl.  But  in  ihe  "Anecdote  Book"  he  is  generally 
tedious,  vapid  and  pointless, — and  if  indicted  in  the  Grand  Court,  on 
the  Northern  Circuit,  for  unnaturally  murdering  his  own  jokes, — 
though  perhaps  acquitted  of  the  murder,  he  must  be  found  guilty  of 
concealment.* 

The  best  specimen  of  Lord  Eldon'a  literary  powers  is  an  inscription, 
designedly  him  for  the  tombstone  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  named 
Cjbsar,  buried  at  Encombe  : — 

"  Yon  who  wander  hither, 
Pasa  not  unheeded 
The  spot  where  poor  CseBar 
Lies  deposited. 
He  was  horn  of  Newfoundland  parents; 
His  vigilance,  during  maiij  years, 
Was  the  safety  of  Encombe  House  : 
His  talents  and  manners  were  long 
The  amnsement  and  delight 
Of  tbose  who  resorted  to  it. 
Of  his  unshaken  fidelity. 
Of  his  cordial  attachment 
To  his  master  a.ncl  his  family, 

A  just  conception  cannot 
Be  conveyed  by  language, 
Or  formed,  but  by  those 
Who  intimately  knew  him. 
To  hia  rank  among  created  beings. 
The  power  of  reasoning  is  denied. 
CsBsar  manifested  joy 
For  days  before  his  master 
Arrived  at  Encombe ; 
Ciesar  manifested  grief 
For  days  before  his  master  left  it. 

•  The  Law  Review,  No.  IL  p.  376,  gives  the  following  specimens ;-"  Every 
one  has  heard  of  Serjeant  Davy's  joke— that '  the  further  he  went  to  the  West  (of 
England,)  he  was  the  more  convinced  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East.'  The 
point  is  thus  morn  away  in  the  Anecdote  Book.  '  The  Serjeant  used  to  express  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  men  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  (  ob- 
serving that  it  was  most  true  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East.'  Serjeant 
Hill  having  a  case  laid  before  him  with  a  fee  of  one  guinea,  to  construe  a  very 
cramp  devise  in  a  will,  answered  that '  he  saw  more  diflicnlly  in  the  case  than, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  eould  well  solve,' — adding  the  year  and  day.  Tha 
case  was  returned  to  him  with  another  guinea,  and  his  answer  was,  that  '.he  saw 
no  reason  to  change  his  opinion.'  The  Anecdote  Book  makes  him  say, '  I  don't 
answer  such  acaseas  this  for  a  guinea,'  which  is  both  pointless  and  nnprofessionat. 
When  a  richly- embroidered  Jew  was  objected  to  by  a  serjeant  as  bail  for  a  cer- 
tain amount,  it  is  known  that  Lord  Manafield  said, '  Why,  brother,  ha  would  burn 
for  the  money.'  The  book  thus  dilutes  an  excellent  jest, '  Don't  waste  owr  time 
by  objecting  to  a  gentleman  with  such  a  waistcoat — he  would  burn  for  more  than 
the  debt.'  "—The  author  of  this  article  explains  the  fact  that  the  stories  in  writing 
are  "the  ghosts,  or  rather  mummies,  of  their  originals,"  from  Lord  Eldon's 
"disease -of  doubt  and  hesitation,"  which  came  upon  him  when  he  took  the  pen 
in  his  hand;  but  I  should  rather  impute  the  failure  to  hia  entire  unaoquiintanca 
■With  written  composition.  The  Ex -Chancellor  sitting  down  to  write  his  "  Anee- 
dote  Book"  may  be  compared  to  a  skilful  dancer  ail  at  once  trying  to  swim. 
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What  name  sba!)  be  given 

To  that  faculty 

Which  thus  made  sxpectation 

A  source  of  joj, — 

Which  thus  made  especlation 

Aaourceofgrien" 

But  it  waa  in  spoken  faceliousness  that  he  excelled. — If  there  were 
allusions  to  the  delays  in  Chancery  in  his  lime  he  would  tell  a  story, 
which  he  had  invenled  or  embellished,  of  a  very  old  lady,  a  Peeress, 
who  came  into  Court  in  person,  when  Lord  Thurlow  was  Chancellor, 
to  be  examined  touching  her  consent  to  the  transfer  of  some  property. 
This  business  being  done.  Lord  Thurlow  lold  her  he  would  not  detain 
her.  "But,"  said  she,  "I  should  be  glad  if  your  Lordship  would  let 
me  stay  a  little  longer,  for  my  cause  has  now  been  in  Court  eighty-two 
years,  and  1  want  (o  know  how  they  are  going  on  about  settling  ii." 
Lord  Eldon  used  to  say,  "  he  would  leave  it  to  others  to  guess  which 
first  came  to  an  e,nd — the  old  lady  or  her  cause." 

The  following  hit  at  a  bishop  (which  he  was  ever  fond  of)  he  him- 
self related: — "Lord  Donoughmore  came  to  me  upon  the  woolsack 
upon  a  day  in  which  something  was  to  pass  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  an  eminent  prelate  it  was  understood  was  to  vote  with  Donoughmore. 
Entering  into  conversation  with  me.  Lord  Donoughmore  said,  '  What 
say  you  to  us  now?  We  have  got  a  great  card  to-night. '  I  said, 
'What  card  do  you  mean?  I  know  the  King  is  not  with  you;  there 
is  no  Queen;  there  is  only  another  great  card.'  '  What,'  said  Donough- 
more, '  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  a  Knave  1'  '  You  have  called  him 
so,'  said  I,  '  iTiave  not.'" 

He  related  the  following  anecdote,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  wit  of  the  Court  of  George  III.  "  On  one  occasion  I, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  olher  Lords,  were  with 
George  III, ,  when  hia  Majesty  exclaimed,  '  I  dare  say  I  am  the  first 
King  whose  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  whose  Chancellor  had  both 
ran  away  with  their  wives — was  it  not  so,  Chancellor?'  'May  it 
please  your  Majesty,  will  you  ask  the  Archbishop  that  question  first?' 
answered  I.  It  turned  the  laugh  to  my  side,  for  all  the  Lords  were 
beginning  to  titter."* 

He  retained  the  relish  he  had  acquired  at  University  College  for 
bad  puns.  When  suffering  from  the  gout  in  both/eei — where,  though 
painful,  it  is  not  dangerous,  he  said,  "he  did  not  much  mind  gout  below 
the  knee — provided  it  were  'iie  plus  ultra!'" 

He  caused  a  loud  laugh  while  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  fast 
asleep  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  amusing  their  Lordships  with  "  Thai 
tuneful  Nightingale,  his  Nose,"  by  announcing  from  the  woolsack,  wilh 
solemn  emphasis,  that  the  Commons  had  sent  up  a  iSill  for  "  inclosing 
and  dividing  Great  Snorino  iu  the  county  of  Norfolk  I" 

A  Counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  by  way  of  denying  collusion,  sus- 
pected lo  exist  between  him  and  the  Counsel  representing  another  party, 

•  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  late  Ear)  of  Westmoreland,  had  done  the  same. 
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haviDg  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  assure  your  Lordship  there  is  no  understand- 
ing between  us,"  the  Chancellor  observed,  "I  once  heard  a  Squire  in 
the  House  of  Commons  say  of  himself  anil  another  Squire,  '  We  have 
never,  through  iifo,  had  but  one  idea  /lelween  tts,'  but  I  tremble  for  the 
suitors  when  I  am  told  that  two  eminent  practitioners  at  my  Bar  have 
no  understanding  between  ihem  !"* 

Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  the  author  of  "Boxiana,"  having  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  and  succeeded— about  the  granting  of  an  injunction, — was  be- 
^nning  a  long  speech  to  thanit  him  for  his  patience  and  impartiality, 
when  the  Chancellor  cut  short  the  eulogy,  by  exclaiming,  "Mr.  Egan, 
you  have  gained  all  you  want,  and  the  sooner  you  lake  your  own  head 
and  mine  out  of  Chancery  the  be[ler!"t 

Whenever  it  was  indicated,  by  a  peculiar  elevation  of  his  eye-brow, 
that  he  meant  to  be  jocular,  it  is  said  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chan- 
cery Bar  were  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  rairlb,  and  those  most  anxious 
to  have  the  "ear  of  the  Court,"  were  guilty,  by  premeditation,  of  seem- 
ingly involuntary  indecorum.! 

"  Well  could  Ihey  laugVi,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he." 

The  greatest  display  of  wil,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  while  he  pre- 
sided there,  was  on  the  memorable  day  when  Metcalfe  v.  Thompson 
,wa8  decided.5  This  was  an  application  to  dissolve  an  injunction  against 
an  invasion  of  the  plaintifiTs  patent  for  hairbrushes,  the  invention  being, 
that  some  of  the  hairs  should  be  long  and  others  short.  No  Counsel 
appearingfortheplaintiff,  the  Chancellor  said,  "This  injunction  must 
be  brushed  off,  unless  some  Counsel  he  had  in  a  few  minutes  to  support 
it." — The  brush  of  an  old  wig-maker  being  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  and  being  the  same  to  a  hair  as  the  plaintiff's  brush,  the 
Chancellor  said,  waggishly,  "Is  it  a  Fox's  brush?  [alluding  to  a  well- 
known  old  hair.dresser  in  the  Tem  pie.]  This  old  brush,  Mr.  Treelove, 
is  rather  an  odd  sort  of  a  thing;  but  when  you  and  I  get  as  old,  and  our 
tresses  have  been  as  well  worn  as  these,  we  shall  look,  perhaps,  quite  as 
antique."  Mr.  Treslove  :  "  My  Lord,  I  advised  my  client  not  to  show 
his  brush."— Lord  Chancellor:  "  There,  I  must  say,  thai  you  being 
a.  pursuer  was  at  fault;  for  if  an  injunction  is  granted  by  this  Court, 
ihe  article  on  which  the  injunction  is  granted  must  be  lodged  with  the 
Masier.     I  remember,  in  a  case  of  waste,  that  a  person  who  made  an 

•  When  the  Welsh  jurisdiction  was  about  to  be  abolished,  two  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed, with  an  anderatanding  (hat  if  it  was  abolished  they  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  a  pension;  but  it  was  s^d  tiiat  "all  the  others  had  pensions  granted  to  them 
because  they  bad  been  appointed  laithout  any  iinderslanding." 

f  Ab  the  lauguage  of  the  "ring"  ia  now  nearly  obsolete,  perhaps  I  ousht  to  ex- 
plain that,  wben  a  boxer  had  his  antagonist's  head  fast  under  bis  arm,  so  that  be 
could  pummel  it  as  severely  and  as  long  as  be  pleased,  the  helpless  victim's  head 
was  said  to  be  "in  Chancery."  ,   .     ,     -, 

t  I  myself  have  actually  seen  one  gentleman  so  comport  himself  in  the  Court  ol 
King's  Bench  under  the  jokes  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

5  This  aflbrds  a  striking  contrast  to  the  "Dumb  Day"  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.    Ami,  Vol.  III.  p.  436. 
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affidavit,  actually  affixed  his  oak  trees  to  hia  affidavit,  to  show  the  Court 
of  whal  nature  the  trees  were." — The  injunction  was  dissolved,  amidst 
peals  of  laughter,  that  were  heard  all  over  Westminster  Hall. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Slowell'e  love  of  good  things,  which 
induced  him  to  dine  in  the  Temple  Hall,  at  5,  by  way  of  a  whet  for 
an  8  o'clock  dinner  at  the  Weslrend  of  the  town,  would  say,  "  My 
brother  takes  regular  exercise  twice  a  day — in  eating;" — but  Lord 
Stowell  had  hia  revenge,  by  saying,  good-humouredly,  "My  brother  will 
drink  any  given  quantity  of  wine," — and  being  asked  what  the  Chan- 
cellor killed  when  he  went  out  shooting,  at  Encombe,  by  answering 
"He  kills — time." 

Perhaps  we  may  admire  Lord  Eldon's  pleasantry  more  when  he  did 
not  aim  at  wit.  Travelling  the  circuit  with  a  companion,  who,  according 
to  a  custom  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  always  carried  pistols  with 
liim  and  placed  ihem  under  his  pillow,  they  slept  one  night  at  an  inn, 
and  at  dawn  of  day  Mr.  Scott  discovered  in  his  bed-room  a  man's  figure, 
seemingly  dressed  in  black.  The  intruder  being  sharply  challenged, 
said,  "  Please  your  honour,  I  am  only  a  poor  sweep,  and  I  believe  I've 
come  down  the  wrong  chimney."  "My  friend,"  was  the  reply,  "you 
have  come  down  the  right, — for  I  give  yon  sixpence  to  buy  a  pot  of 
beer,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  next  room  sleeps  with  pistols  under  his 
pillow,  and  had  you  paid  hini  a  visit  he  would  have  blown  your  brains 

Once  when  he  was  looking  at  his  own  picture  in  the  Exhibition,  two 
lively  damsels  placed  themselves  before  him,  and  began  to  criticize  it,  the 
one  observing  to  ihe  other,  "I  am  sure,  my  dear,  we  have  seen  enough 
of  that  stern-looking  Chancellor,  so  let  us  go  on," — whereupon,  he  ob- 
served to  them  with  his  best  bow,  "And  yet,  young  ladies,  if  you  knew 
him,  he  would  be  happy  to  convince  you  that  he  is  really  a  good-tem- 
pered old  gentleman." 

On  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  he  had  turned  his  80lh  year. 
Being  still  robust,  and  hale  enongh  to  take  exercise  on  foot,  he  was 
walking  in  St,  James's  street,  where  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  the 
carriages  of  some  gentlemen  going  to  the  Palace  with  an  address.  Amidst 
the  throng  he  felt  the  hand  of  a  man  in  one  of  his  pockela:  but  as  it 
luckily  was  not  that  which  contained  his  purse,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  thief's  disappointment,  and  qiiielly  turning  to  him,  said,  "Ah! 
my  friend,  you  were  wrong  there:  this  other  was  the  side  where  the 
grab  lay." 

It  is  almost  with  unmixed  satisfaction  that  we  behold  Lord  Eldon  in 
private  life.  He  had  not  a  particle  of  the  pomposity  which  I  have 
seen  displayed  by  puisne  judges,  when  they  mix  with  the  world.  To 
him  might  Iruly  be  paid  the  compliment  of  Tacitus  to  Agrlcola,  "  Ubi 
officio  satisfactum  nulla  ultrk  potestalis  persona."  He  who  had  lately 
been  seen  under  the  bushy  honours  of  his  flowing  wig,  presiding  in  lh6 
Court  of  Chancery  or  the  House  of  Lords,  was  here  transformed  into 
the  light-hearted,  simple-minded  playfellow  of  his  own  dogs  and  his 
bailiff's  children.     On  the  first  day  after  his  arrival  al  Encombe,  he 
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would  suddenly  jump  up  In  the  drawing-room,  and,  dancing  a  slep  lo  a 
tune  of  his  own  singing,  would  observe  with  a  smile  to  the  family  party 
around,  "  You  diin'i  know  the  luxury  of  playing  the  fool."" 

When  lie  had  written  his  verses  on  Miss  Caroline  Calcraft's  ankle, 
he  was  crowned  by  the  young  ladies  with  a  wreath  bearing  this  inscrip- 


he  himaeif  entering  into  (heir  fun  with  all  the  zest  of  boyish  frolie.— 
"Nor  was  his  graniousneas  reserved  only  for  his  family,  friends,  and 
favouriles;  it  was  with  him  an  habitual  benevolence,  extending  to  all 
who  fame  in  contact  with  him.  There  was  no  fawning  upon  royal  and 
noble  persons,  nor  oslentaiion  of  condescension  lo  private  men:  he  talked 
as  frankly  and  as  courteously  wilh  a  lenant,  a  clerk,  a  servant,  a  stranger, 
according  lo  their  respective  relations  lo  him,  as  wilh  a  Prince  of  the 
blood:  preserving  always  a  demeanour,  which  was  free  alike  from  af- 
fectation and  from  assumption,  and  in  which  natural  dignity  was  tempered 
wilh  unfailing  good-humour. "t 

We  could  wish  for  the  sake  of  himself  as  well  as  otiiers,  that  the 
"  Liierse  humaniores  "  had  been  allowed  to  interest,  enlighten,  and  refine 
him:  but  in  all  his  correspondence  for  fifty  years,  I  trace  only  two  al- 
lusions to  books.  During  the  Christmas  before  he  surrendered  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  London,  he  wrote  lo  his 
grandson,  "  If  I  had  my  gun  in  my  hand,  accompanied  by  BUI  and  Co., 
at  Eneombe,  I  should  defy  the  gout's  preventing  me  to-day  exhibiting 
the  ardour  and  vigour  that  I  could  have  displayed'haif  a  century  ago  in 
the  field.  'It  is  wiser,'  Pennington  would  say,  '  to  sit  musing  over  ihe 
authors  and  the  papers ;'  so,  as  a  prudent  one,  I  am  hunti  ig  f  r  amuse 
ment  and  sport  in  the  volumes  and  pages  of  ihe  publtcatinns  of  ihe  day 
and  of  the  days  of  yore— of  ihe  modern  and  of  the  olden  I  niea  %  But 
I  suspect  that  he  found  this  a  poor  substitute  for  f  jghteniig  tie  par 
fridges,  and  that  he  speedily  laid  it  aside  for  n  gossip  with  an  oil  attor 
ney.— However,  once  again,  in  the  year  1834,  when  he  !  ad  been  seven 
years  out  of  oflice.  be  wrote  to  his  grandson:  I  now  and  then  peep 
into  my  old  school  books.  I  find  Tully  abusing  his  countrymen  aa 
heartily  aa  I  am  grumbling  at  mine  for  their  ruinous  practice  and  pro 
jects,  to  make  ihe  wealthy  part  of  ihe  people  change  place  with  the 
poorer  orders,  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  escha  ge  is  not  r  bbery 
though  all  is  parted  with  on  one  side,  and  nothins,  on  the  other  liken 
—Yet,  if  he  had  looked  into  the  treatise  "De  Officiis  I  belieie  he 
would  have  expected  to  find  how  the  "  Masters  Office  and  Ihe  Six 
Clerks'  Office,"  were  regulated  under  the  Roman  Prator 

Attending  public  worship  in  the  country,  he  tried  tl  ough  ineflectually 
to  revive  his  recollection  of  Greek— of  which  he  gives  this  account  I 
took  up  to  Church  on  Sunday  a  little  old  Greek  Testament  hoping  lo 
read  in  Greek  when  the  clergyman  was  reading  the  "econd  lesson  in 

•  Swtees,.  p.  173.  t  Twiss,  ch.  Ixiii.  J  22d  January,  1827. 
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English. — having  strong  speclaclos  too; — but  ray  eyes  are  so  altered 
that  1  found  ihey  would  not  do,  and  that  I  must  ejnploy  my  ears  only 
for  instruction  of  this  sort." 

He  had  never  been,  or  desired  to  be,  out  of  England,  unless  when  he 
ran  off  with  his  bride  to  Sculland, — and  he  had  no  taste  for  any  of  the 
fine  arts.  No  painting  interested  him,  unless  perhaps  the  portrait  of  a 
friend — of  which  he  judged  only  by  the  likeness.  In  the  long  depend- 
ing "Opera  case,"  which  to  his  horror  placed  him  sometimes  in  the 
situation  of  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  an  application  having  been  made 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  proper  rate  of 
remuneration  to  be  allowed  for  certain  principal  singers,  and  especially 
for  Madame  Oaialani  (the  Jenny  Lind  of  that  day,)  he  said,  jocularly, 
in  pronouncing  his  order,  "For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  give  five 
shillings  to  hear  her  sing  for  six  months  together."* 

With  respect  to  eardsyhe  knew  spades  from  dubs,  and  hearts  from 
diamonds,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  learned  the  rudiinenis  of 
whisi,  but  he  was  certainly  altogether  ignorant  of  all  other  games,  even 
the  most  common  and  simple.  "This  led,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  rather 
laughable  scene  at  the  palace  of  King  George  III.  The  royal  party 
were  playing  at  '  Commerce ;'  and,  through  Lord  Eldoti's  bad  luck  or 
bad  play,  he  had  soon  forfeited  his  three  lives.  In  perfect  ignorance, 
however,  that  this  calastrnphe  should  have  been  the  signsil  for  his  re- 
tiring from  the  contest.  Lord  Eldon  kept  his  seat  at  Ihe  table  and  con- 
tinued playing.  Al  last  Queen  Charlotte,  perceiving  that  all  his  coun- 
ters were  gone,  suddenly  addressed  him, — '  My  Lord  Chancellor,  you 
are  dead?'  Expostulation  proving  vain,  and  Lord  Eldon,  to  his  own 
diversion,  and  that  of  the  company,  being  made  to  understand,  that, 
though  physically  alive  and  well,  he  was  metaphorically  defunct,  they 
proceeded  in  their  game  without  his  being  further  allowed  to  join  in  it. "t 

Unlike  his  brother  Lord  Stowell,  who  visited  and  revisited  every  ex- 
hibition in  London,  he  cared  nothing  for  sights,  and  never  was  detected 
at  Panorama,  Diorama,  show  of  Wild  Beasta,t  or  levee  of  Mysterious 
Lady.  Once,  however,  his  curiosity  actually  made  him  prefer  pleasure 
to  business.  During  a  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eldon  in  1805  to  Mr. 
Farrer,  at  Eiiham,  ii  happened  that  the  Ocean,  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship, 
was  to  be  launched  at  Wnolivich:  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the 
whole  party  should  go  lo  witness  the  sight.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  launch  was  to  take  place,  a  letter  by  express  was  bronght 
to  Lord  Eldon  at  the  breakfast  table.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  said  it 
was  a  summons  to  a  Cabinet  Council.  The  company  all  expressed 
their  hopes  that  he  would  not  he  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Down- 

*  This  doctrine,  which  was  blazoned  in  tlie  newspapers,  brought  many  gibes 
upon  him  from  hia  musical  friends.  When  hard  pressed,  be  one  day  thus  defended 
bimaelf ;  "Well,  I  don't  deny  having  said  so;  but  which  of  you  would  listen,  on 
any  terms,  to  the  best  singer  in  the  world /o;-  six  inonths  together?" 

t  Anecdote  related  by  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon.     Twiss,  oh.  xxi. 

t  Perhaps  he  might  be  afraid  that  it  might  be  reported  of  him,  as  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Guilford,  that  "he  had  been  riding  on  a  rhinoceros." 
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ing  Street.    Wilh  a  smile  he  replied,  "No,  I  will  not  go;  because,' though 

1  may  attend  other  Cabinet  Councils,  I  never  can  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Ocean  launched."  So  he  went  with  them,  and 
"  made  a  day  of  it." 

His  great  dehght  was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, — although  towards 
it  of  the  long  vacation  he  was  both  satiated  iiud  fatigued 


Vh     h  g         — 

the  society  of  inferiors  and  dependants.  He  was  not  a  clubable  man, 
and  instead  of  imitating  Thurlow  by  gladiatorial  exercitations,  on  equal 
terms,  wilh  such  men  as  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Home  Tooke,  he  gathered 
round  him  Diek  Wilson,  the  attorney,  Smith,  the  Accountant  General, 
and  his  old  crony  Campbell,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  to  listen  to  his 
stories— of  which  he  was  himself  always  the  hero.*  This  taste  not 
only  made  htm  egotistical,  but  gradually  weakened  his  discrimination 
between  the  actual  and  the  ideal.  To  add  to  the  effect  of  his  narratives, 
he  imagined  circumstances  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  he  himself 
firmly  believed.  Thus  only  can  we  account  for  his  exaggeration  of 
his  early  difficulties,  the  representation  of  his  pecuniary  losses  hy  ac- 
cepting office,  ^nd  various  other  verbal  statements,  at  variance  with 
written  documents  under  his  own  hand.  In  palliation,  I  must  observe, 
that  he  confined  himself  to  what  he  called  "  white  lies,"  and  that  whether 
speaking  truth,  or  using  a  little  liberty  with  it,  he  was  ever  free  from 
malignity.t 

When  in  the  country  he  amused  himself  with  feeding  his  dogs  and 
following  the  game.  He  professed  a  great  contempt  for  battues,  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  unsportsmanlike.  But  the  lovers  of  these  massa- 
cres  had  their  revenge  by  asserting  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  despairing  of 
killing  birds  on  the  wing,  would  fire  at  partridges  and  pheasants  on  the 
ground,  and  he  certainly  always  went  out  with  his  gun  and  dog  alone — 

*  "  Whether  or  not  Lord  Eldon  were  unwilling  to  have,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
his  hard-workfd  intellect  still  kept  upon  the  Etretch,  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not 
generally  select  hie  more  familiar  associates  from  men  of  commanding  ability. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  fellows,  who  had  a  vast  respect  for  him, 
could  tell  or  listen  to  a  good  story,  and  crack  with  him  a  joke  or  a  bottle  of  wine." 
—Surtees,    174. 

t  An  old  acquaintance  of  his  writes  to  me;  "That  he  was  a  most  engaging  com- 
panion I  need  not  tell  you  ;  thoroughly  good-natured,  very  desirous  to  please,  and 
not  indifferent  to  the  reputation  of  lonhomie.  In  truth,  he  was  rather  e:sigeant 
of  incense  ;  and  those  who  burned  it  to  hini  most  profusely,  however  coarsely  and 
smokily,  were  the  most  in  his  liking." 
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expressing  much  chagrin  if  he  wss  followed  or  watched.  On  his  return 
home  he  would  sometimes  show  his  bag  pretty  well  Slled,— leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  he  had  taken  the  birds  by  descent  or  by  purchase. 
Be  uaed  lo  declare  that  he  was  far  from  being  so  good  a  shot  in  later 
life  as  when  a  young  Oxonian,  without  a  qualification.  "By^the  time 
I  got  a  qualification,"  said  he,  "I  found  myself  disqualified." 

Being  invited  in  the  autumn  of  1832  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  lo  visit  him 
at  Lulworth,  and  lo  shoot  over  a  well-slocked  manor,  he  answered ; — 
«  As  to  my  gun,  I  dare  not  expose  myself  as  a  sportsman— a  wretched 
Bporlsman, — any  where  but  at  home."* 

He  wandered  about  the  fields  wearing  an  old  shabby  jacket— gene- 
rally gaiters — though  sometimes  lop-boots,  and  a  weather-beaten  hat — 
so  that  his  official  dignity  could  little  be  guessed  at  by  strangers. 

An  old  friend  of  his  has  c.ommunicaled  to  me  the  following  story  of 
the  great  danger  in  which  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 
once  was  of  being  had  up  before  a  magistrate  as  a  poacher.  "  I  heard 
that  Lord  Eldon  was  spending  a  few  days  with  his  friend  Mr.  W.,  whose 
domain  was  very  rural  and  pretty  but  not  extensive,  and  on  calling  on 
him  there  I  found  him  in  his  usual  suit  of  black,  with  the  addition  of 
his  well-known  travelling  topped  boots,  and  with  an  old  shot-belt  over 
his  shoulder.  His  countenance  at  once  convinced  me  that  he  had  some- 
what amusing  to  tell,  and  with  an  air  of  assumed  alarm  he  related  an 
adventure  in  which  he  had  just  played  a  principal  part.  'I  unfortu- 
nately crossed  a  lane  in  pursuit  of  my  game,  and  in  the  second  field 
from  this  lane  I  was  accosted  by  a  powerful  and  almost  savage -looking 
farmer,  who  challenged  me  as  the  poacher  for  whom  he  had  long  been 
looking.  I  at  once  acknowledged  that  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  as 
to  his  land,  and  offered  lo  turn  back  immediately,  but  this  did  not  at  all 
pacify  him,  for  putting  himself  in  front  of  me  he  declared  that  I  should 
not  stir  till  he  knew  who  1  was  and  where  to  be  found.  I  tried  lo  evade 
giving  a  description  of  myself  by  renewed  offers  of  departure  and  a 
promise  not  to  return,  but  this  did  but  increase  his  violence,  and  so  ! 
was  at  last  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  the  Lord  Chancellor.—a 
communication  which  was  so  far  from  allaying  his  ire  that  it  did  but  in- 
crease its  fury,  for  in  language  which  looked  very  like  earnest  he 
swore  that  of  all  the  impudent  answers  he  ever  got  mine  was  the  most 
impudent,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  laid  hands  on  me  if  my 
tall  footman  (one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  ever  saw,)  had  not  come  up 
to  us  and  addressed  me  as  my  Lord." 

However,  in  Dorsetshire  he  was  regarded  with  vast  veneration,— 
which,  according  to  the  following  anecdote  related  by  himBclf,  was  felt 
not  only  by  dogs  and  horses  but  by  animals/ecss  natitrm.  "  When  out 
shooting  at  Encombe  we  went  ihroogli  a  field  where  a  boy  was  em- 
ployed to  drive  off  the  crows  and  rooks  from  new-sown  wheal.  1  per- 
ceived the  boy  following  us  in  our  sport  al  least  a  mile  from  ihat  field. 

'My  boy,'  said  I,  'how  came  you  In  leave  your  work  ?— the  birds 
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will  get  all  iliD  wheat.' — 'Oh  no,  my  Lord,'  isaid  the  boy,  'they  saw 
your  Lordship  in  the  field,  and  they  wori'£  dare  eome  again,  now  they 
know  your  Lordship  has  been  there.'  "  * 

He  was  rather  a  strict  preserver  of  his  game,  although  always  dja- 
posed  lo  act  good-humouredly  to  trespassers  when  he  personally  came 
in  contact  with  them.  "  One  day,"  he  said,  "  as  I  was  with  my  dog 
and  gun  on  ray  grounds  in  my  usual  shooting  attire,  I  heard  two  reports 
in  an  adjoining  field,  and  saw  what  appeared  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  after- 
wards proved,  two  gentlemen.  I  aecogted  them  with  'Genilemen,  I 
apprehend  you  have  not  Lord  Eldon's  permission  to  shoot  on  his 
grounds  ? ' — to  which  one  of  them  replied,  'Oh,  permission  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  our  case.'  '  May  I  venture  lo  ask  why,  gendemen  ? '  I  said. 
— '  Because  we  flushed  our  birds  on  other  ground,  and  the  law  entitles 
lis  to  follow  our  game  any  where;  if  you  ask  your  master,  Lord  Eldon, 
he'll  tell  you  that  is  the  law.'  Whereppon  I  said, '  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  neeessary  to  trouble  him  on  that  account,  since,  lo  tell  you  tlie  truth, 
I  am  Lord  Eldon  myself ! '  They  instantly  sought^o  apologize ;  but  I 
added, — 'Come,  gentlemen,  our  meeting  has  begun  in  good  humour,  and 
so  Jet  it  end — pursue  your  pleasure  on  my  grounds — only  next  tima 
don't  be  quite  so  positive  in  your  law-'  "t 

He  one  day  required  a  half-pay  captain  to  show  his  certificate.  "Who 
are  you  ?"  said  the  trespasser:  "I  suppose,  one  of  old  Bags'  keepers!" 
"  No,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  old  Bags  himself; " 
and  ihey  parted  good  friends. 

He  never  appeared  on  horseback  after  having  grown  lo  man's  estate, 

he  hounds  when  a  boy.     "  I  left  off 

a  fall  one  day,  when  in  full  cry  on 
ir  a  broad  and  deep  ditch   but  my 


the  moment  that  he  conpidered  his  interest  or  his  authority  to  he  invaded 
— is  a  statement  which  cannot  be  disputed. "J: — It  is  said  that  he  would 

*  TLia  knowlodga  of  tLe  Dorsetshire  crows  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  power  to 

5 rant  an  injunction  against  their  trespassing  on  the  new.sown  wheat,  may  be  cre- 
ibte  after  the  undoubted  fact  that,  in  Scotland,  the  crows,  who  take  such  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  gunshflt  on  every  "  lawful  day,"  on  the  Sabbath  come  close  up 
to  the  houses,  and  seek  their  food  within  a  few  yards  of  the  farmer  and  his  men — 
discovering  the  recurrence  of  the  sacred  day  from  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the 
discontinuance  of  labour  in  the  fields, — and  knowing  that  while  It  Issts  they  are 
safe. 

t  Surtees,  173.  t  To.  731. 
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not  allow  his  eldest  Bon,  who  was  a  very  sound  Tory,  any  liberty  of 
choice  as  lo  tlie  section  of  the  Tory  parly  to  which  he  might  attach 
himself,  or  any  freedom  even  of  crilieizing  (he  measures  of  Govern- 
ment.— When  his  daugliter-iii-Iaw  was  left  a  young  and  blooming  wi- 
dow, with  a  single  child,  he  was  indignant  at  her  entering  into  a  second 
matrimonial  connexion,  long  after  the  year  of  grief  had  expired,  wiih  a 
gentleman  every  way  most  unexceptionable. — Although  he  himself  had 
run  away  with  Miss  Suriees,  and  was  rather  proud  of  this  exploit — when 
his  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth,  gave  her  hand,  without  his  consent, 
to  an  ardent  lover  of  respect  bl      h  d  g     d    dncation,  but  not 

of  much  wealth,  years  rolled  y      f       1  Id  bigive  her.     Al- 

though Lord  Encombe  ever  le         I        1         h  mesi  affecliou  and 

the  most  devoted  submission  II  ly  b  h  Id  h  ith  jealousy,  sus- 
pecting that  "the  servants  at  E  I  h  1  k  I  their  Allure  than 
llieir  present  master;"  and  h  h  If  d  1  1  n  "more  in  the 
light  of  an  immediate  sncces  huh  j  ng  companion;" 
— insomuch  that  he  capricio  ly  i  1  n  his  will,  prefer- 
ring the  descendants  of  his  o  d  h  h  d  g  tersof  his  grand- 
son. But  with  such  slight  p  he  lapse  of  three 
.  quarters  of  a  century,  he  was  most  exemplary  tn  all  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  We  have  seen  his  pious  respect  for  the  worthy  "  hoast- 
man,"  his  father;  and  we  may  guess  how  strong  was  his  affection  for 
the  good  lady  his  mother,  from  observing  (hat  his  elevation  to  (he  peer- 
age only  seemed  to  please  him  because  it  would  make  her  happy.  We 
read  of  few  things,  in  history  or  iiclion,  more  touching  than  the  long 
attachment  between  the  two  brothers,  John  and  William  Scott,  never 
relaxed  in  adversity,  nor  in  prosperity,  which  is  still  more  trying.  What 
they  were  to  each  other,  when  under  the  care  of  Mr.*  Moises,  at  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Newcastle,  ihey  continued  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  King  at  the  same  levle,  the  one  as  King's,  Advocate,  the 
other  as  Solicitor  General — when  they  were  raised  to  the  highest  judi- 
cial offices,  the  one  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— when  they  both  sat  together  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature,  eis  much  honoured  as  if  they  had  derived  their  titles  from  a 
long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors — and  in  extreme  old  age,  when,  having 
retired  from  office,  they  were  appronching  the  confines  of  second  child- 
hood. Although  the  elder  brother  had  suifered  the  greatest  share  of 
mental  decay,  yet  he  occasionally  continued  sensible  of  the  undimi- 
nished tenderness  with  which  "  Jack  "  still  watched  over  him.  "  It  is 
related  of  Lord  Siowell,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  having  in 
the  deepening  twilight  of  his  powers,  submitted  to  a  less  genial  regimen, 
on  a  visit  from  his  brother  he  resumed  his  glass ;  and  as  he  quaffed,  the 
light  of  early  days  flashed  upon  his  over-wrougbl  brain — its  inner  cham- 
ber was  irradiated  with  its  ancient  sp]endour~and  he  told  old  stories 
with  all  thai  exquisite  felicity  which  had  once  charmed  young  and  old, 
the  care-worn  and  the  fair— and  lalked  of  old  friends  and  old  times  with 
more  than  the  happiness  of  middle  life."  *  On  this  occasion,  probably 
•Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Iixv.  p.  5,  Said  to  be  from  the  pen  o!  my  friecd 
SeTJfiDt  Talfourd. 
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the  last  lime  they  ever  met.  Lord  Eldon,  delighted  with  tlie  gleam  of  in- 
tellect which  he  witnessed^  rose  from  his  chair,  embraced  Lord  Stowell, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead. 

Bui  the  constancy  of  his  passion  for  Bessy  is  his  brightest  distinction. 
The  devotion  of  the  most  ardent  suitor  could  not  exceed  that  which  he 
continued  to  show  her  to  the  end  of  her  days.  He  was  never  weary  of 
referring  to  the  period  of  their  obscurity  and  poverty  as  the  happiest  of 
his  life ;  "  for  then,"  said  he,  "  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  she 
did  much  for  me,  which  has  never  been  so  well  done  since."  In  his 
elevation,  her  happiness  was  his  first  care  Not  even  the  blandishments 
of  royal  favour  were  enjoyed  by  him,  if  they  separated  him  from  home 
and  Lady  Eldon.  Partly  fiom  ill  health,  partly  from  shyness,  parUy 
from  penurious  habits  contracted  m  slriittned  circumstances,  she  had  a 
great  dislike  of  giving  entertain  men  is,  and  he  eheerfully  renounced 
visiting  society  for  her  sake,  and  incurred  the  imputation  of  stinginess. 
In  Hamilton  Place,  they  must  have  seemed  to  an  inmate  to  live  for  each 
other  as  much  as  in  Serle  Street.  "Slie  cut  his  hair,  arranged  his~  linen 
and  clothes  for  dress,  and  stole  to  the  window  when  he  went  out,  to  see, 
80  neat  in  all  his  arrangements,  the  Chancellor  pass  by.  His  indulgence 
to  every  wish  she  might  form  was  unbounded."*  "The  influence  of 
Lady  Eldon  over  her  husband,  always  great,  seemed  only  to  increase 
with  her  age.  On  the  event  of  her  death,  Lord  Eldon  seemed  crushed 
with  grief;  and  though  lie  afterwards  rallied,  he  ever  continued  to  mourn 
her  loss,  constant  in  sorrow  as  in  love."-f 

It  must  be  admitted  that  by  bo  closely  conforming  to  Lady  Eldon's 
taste,  he  neglected  a  public  duty  {although  not  one  of  the  highest  order,) 
for  the  great  emoluments  of  the  Chancellor  are  given  to  him  (among 
other  good  purposes)  that  he  may  maintain  the  exterior  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  exercise  hospitality  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  over  which 
he  presides,  and  consequently  for  the  general  good.  But  Lord  Lough- 
borough's two  magnificent  coaches,  in  all  respects  equipped  alike,  with- 
out which  be  never  appeared  in  public,  were  now  changed  for  one  old 
battered  carriage,  which  might  have  been  picked  up  at  a  neighbouring 
hackney  coach  stand,  and  the  Chancellor  "working  the  Great  Seal  with 
a  pair  of  horses,"  one  of  them  having  fallen  lame,  the  Clavis  Reoni 
was  actually  known  to  have  made  its  progress  to  and  from  Westminster 
Hall  in  a  "jarvy."     By  all  former  Chancellors  levees  had  been  held, 

•  To  show  his  consideration  for  her,  the  foUowing  anecdote  was  circulated;  l)ut 
I  believe  it  to  be  pure  invention.  When  about  to  give  a  Cabinet  dinner,  he  him- 
eelt  ordered  a  fine  tarbot,  which  coat  a  guinea  and  a  half,  but  which  he  told  her 
he  had  got  a  great  bargain,  at  half  a  guinea.  When  he  came  home  at  night,  ihe 
said,  "  My  dear  John,  I  have  been  doing  something  for  the  femily  to-day  as  well  as 

you,  foe  our  old  friend  Mrs, having  called  upon  me  when  you  were  gone, 

I  showed  her  the  turbot,  and  told  her  what  a  bargain  we  had  got.  She  said  iiwaj 
■adl  taoTth  a  guiaeit,  and  I  let  her  have  it  for  that  money."  He  preserved  his 
temper ;  and  next  day,  when  the  Cabinet  dinner  was  to  be  given,  turbots  being 
scarce,  he  could  not  get  a  nice  one  under  two  guineas.  Still  he  was  as  gooci-hu- 
monred  to  her  as  when  he  ran  down  to  l-'leet  Market  to  buy  sixpenn'orth  of  sprats 
for  her  supper.  f  Surtees,  167. 
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which  nol  only  brought  together  the  senior  and  junior  members  of  the 
Bar,  but  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  eminent  literary  and 
political  characters,  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  ant!  of  polishing  their  man- 
ners. These  were  now  entirely  discontinued,  as  being  atiended  with 
trouble  and  expense.  Worse  remains  behind.  We  know  that  ever 
since  the  lime  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (and  the  probability  is  that 
ilie  "good  and  approved  usage"  might  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,)  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  had  enleriained  at  dinner  the  Judges, 
the  King's  Serjeants,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  (!ourt,  and  the  oificers  of  the  C  f  Ch  y  —  h  y 

in  remrn  praising  his  wine  and  his  equity;  b  J  d  I 

Serjeant,  no  Aiiorney  or  Solicitor  General,  B  h  f  I  f 
Uourl,  no  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ev     pi      d  h     k  d 

the  dinner  table  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,*     I  1 1     gh 

the  soundness  of  his  judgments  could  not  bee    ]   d    t,  h  d       f 

randi  was  severely  criticized ;  the  arrear  of  h  fid 

being  measured  by  the  arrear  of  his  dinners,      d    h  g 

stories  were  circulated  of  his  desire  of  money,      dh  I    g 

part  with  it. 

In  Inilh,  there  was  no  foundation  either  fo     h  1     g  1 

other,  beyond  the  advice  he  once  jocularly  ga  g      1  m 

Bar,  who,  being  appointed  a  Master  in  Chan  1    d  i  m 

whether  he  should  resign  the  valuable  appointm  fC  1      Q 

Anne's  Bounty.  "I  should  advise  you  lo  do  no  sui,h  thing,  the  trne 
rule,  I  fancy,  is  to  get  what  you  can,  and  keep  what  you  have."t  In 
his  own  practice,  he  never  did  any  thing  nnfairly  lo  increase  his  profits, 
and  he  gave  away  money  with  great  liberalitv.  Like  all  men  in  eminent 
station,  he  had  many  more  demands  upon  him  for  pecuniary  assistance 
than  it  was  possible  for  any  fortune  to  supply.     "  I  have  received  letters 

*  We  have  seen,  however,  that  he  could  give  dinners  to  royal  personages  in 
great  style ;  and  thinking  that  the  stability  of  the  government  depended  on  good 
Cabioet  dinners,  his  were  Che  best  going.     Thas  he  writes: 

"Nov.  23(1,  leao. 

"We  are  all  well,  safe,  and  quiet,  only  in  a  fuss,  the  morning  after  our  Cabinet 
dinner,  which  was  by  far  the  l«indaonieat  that  any  Minister  has  given  in  my  time. 
Mamma  really  did  this  most  magnificently." 

("Nov.  1820.) 
"  Sir  ,William  heard  so  much  of  my  Cabinet  dinner,  that  he  invited  himself  to 
dine  yesterday  on  the  seraps." 

"June  16th,  18S3, 
"  Cabinet  dinner  went  off  amazingly  well '.     Mamma  had  direeteit  things  in 
capital  style.    I  have  seen  no  such  doings  at  any  other  Minister's." 

But  the  aceoiint  of  these  doings  only  aggravated  ouv  discontent  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Even  the  grave  Romilly  observed,  on  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  giving  a  series 
of  dinners  when  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  "  Verily,  he  is  clearing  away  the 
arrears  of  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

f  "For  why?     Because  the  good  old  rule 

SufHcetb  them  ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 
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from  strangers,"  said  lie,  "asking  reiief  on  every  imaginable  ground. 
One  man  from  a  prison  candidly  stated  iliat  lie  had  behaved  so  excessively 
ill  that  nobody  who  knew  him,  and  none  of  his  relaiioiis  would  assist 
him;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  I  would,"  But  he  did  not  refuse  as- 
sistance to  those  who  had  peculiar  claims  upon  him,  and  he  would  be 
generous  without  any  solieiiation.  Being  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
a  very  old  and  respectable  solicitor,  of  the  name  of  Edmunds,  was 
not  liable  to  refund  a  sum  of  83/.  which  he  had  incautiously  paid,  he 
said,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edmunds  is  liable,  bnt  he  is  near  the 
latter  end  of  his  life;  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  worthy  man;  an 
order  upon  him  to  pay  would  disturb  the  close  of  his  life,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  pay  tiie  money  myself."  So  he  gave  a  cheek  for 
100/.,  the  excess  being  to  cover  the  interest  from  the  payment  being  so 
long  delayed. 

1  cannot  put  down  to  the  score  of  charily,  as  has  been  done  by  his 
biographers,  the. 3500/.  a  year  which  he  was  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  salary  of  the  Vice-chancellor;  receivingfees  on  all  business  done 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  lucky  in  not  being  required  to  pay 
the  whole;  but  he  may  claim  some  merit  for  indemnifying,  out  of  a 
fund  which  was  his,  the  oHicers  of  the  Court,  whose  incomes  were  in- 
jured by  an  order  which  he  made — the  amount  during  his  Chancellor- 
ship amounting  to  nearly  30,000/. 

Mr.  Belt,  a  gendeman  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  happened  lo  menlion,  in 
Lord  Eldon's  hearing,  that  he  had  prepared,  with  great  labour,  some 
Notes  on  the  reports  of  the  elder  Vesey.— "  You  should  publish  them," 
said  (he  Chancellor.  "  My  Lord,"  replied  Mr.Belt,"I  have  offered 
tbem  to  the  booksellers ;  but  they  will  not  take  the  risk  of  the  printing, 
and  I  cannot  afford  it  myself."  "The  Notes  ought  not  lo  be  lost,"  re- 
joined Lord  Eldon:  "let  me  know  what  the  printing  would  cost."  On 
learning  the  probable  expense,  which  was  estimated  at  300/.,  Lord  El- 
don sent  Mr.  Belt  a  check  for  that  amounl.  The  work  was  successful; 
and  when  il  had  repaid  its  expenses,  Mr.  Belt  came  to  Lord  Eldon,  and 
proposed  to  repay  him  the  200/.  "No,  no,  Mr.  Belt,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor: "I  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  work  a  present  to 
the  profession." 

One  day,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  more  suo,  he  took  a  hackney- 
coach  to  convey  him  from  Downing  Street,  where  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  Cabinet,  to  his  own  residence;  and,  having  a  pressing  appointment, 
he  alighted  hastily  from  the  vehicle,  leaving  papers  containing  impor- 
tant Government  secrets  behind  him.  Some  hours  after,  the  driver  dis- 
covered the  packages,  and  look  them  lo  Hamilton  Place  unopened,  when 
his  Lordship  desired  to  see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  interview, 
told  him  to  call  again.  The  man  called  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  was 
then  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  a  servant,  but  the  owner  of  a  hackney- 
coach,— which  his  Lordship  had,  in  ihe  mean  time,  given  directions  should 
be  purchased  and  presented  lo  him,  together  wilh  three  horses, — as  a 
reward  for  his  honour  and  promptitude.  ' 

His  name  seldom  appeared  in  public  subscriptions,  but  he  quietly 
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gave  assistance  to  gentlemen  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  had  seen 
better  days :  in  auch  cases  the  parlies  relieved  were  often  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  source  from  which  their  succour  flowed. 

He  was  an  excellent  landlord  and  a  kind  master,  enjoying  the  great 
good  will  of  all  his  officers  qnd  attendants.*  Imay  even  mention,  that 
although  when  he  lost  Lady  Eldon,  it  was  too  late  to  begin  a  new  course 
of  life  by  entering  info  mixed  society,  he  thenceforth  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  parties  of  his  relations  living  in  the  house  with  him  both  in 
town  and  country, — and  the  consideration  of  expense  was  never  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  any  object  which  a  reasonable 
man  in  his  circumstances  would  desire. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  habit,  which  though  interesting  lo 
strangers  was  sometimes  rather  boring  to  those  who  lived  much' with 
him,  of  relating  and  considerably  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  his  early 
career.  When  presiding  at  his  dinner  table  in  Hamilton  Place,  and 
carving  a  leg  of  mutton,  he  had  great  delight  in  relating  how  long  snch 
a  joint  served  him  and  Bessy  in  Serle  Street,  and  Ihe  various  shapes  in 
which  it  appeared  throughout  the  week.  A  lady  once  having  called  him 
a  Dandy  for  wearing  broad  chitterlings  of  fine  cambric,  most  delicately 
plaited,  and  asked  who  was  his  laundress?  hie  reply  was,  "My  dear 
Madam,  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  compared  to  those  which  I 
had  in  the  days  of  my  poverty,  when  I  was  not  able  to  employ  a  laun- 
dress, and  all  was  done  for  me  by  her  fingers."  pointing  to  Lady  E.] 
And  then  he  would  go  on  to  tell  siories  of  "  Poor  Jack  Scott,"  and  how 
proud  he  was  when  first  permitted  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  half-guinea 
which  paid  for  his  quarter's  schooling. 

He  retained  his  early  taste  for  homely  fare.  Sir  John  Leach,  aiming 
at  high  fashion,  having  engaged  a  French  cook  of  great  celebrity,  in- 
vited the  Lord  Chancellor  to  dine  with  him,  and  begged  that  he  wonld 
name  any  "plat"  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  The  reply  was, 
"  Liver  and  bacon."  Sir  John  was  highly  incensed,  thinking  that  this 
was  a  premeditated  insult  on  him  and  his  artiste;  but  was  much  soothed, 
though  still  a  little  shocked  to  be  accessory  lo  such  vulgarity,  when  (old 
that  this  same  "plat"  had  been  provided  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  by 
the  Prince  Regent  at  Brighton  : 

"  So  there  he  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound. 
While  the  bacon,  and  liver  went  merrily  round." 

Lord  Eldon  disliked  French  wines  almost  as  much  as  French  prin- 
ciples, and  abjuring  such  thin  potations  as  claret  and  champagne,  he  stuck 
lo  Port,  preferring  a  growth  remarkably  rough  and  strong,  which  he 
called  "Newcastle  Port."  Of  this  he  drank  very  copiously  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  considered  as  intemperate,  for  his  liquor  never  disturbed  his 
understanding,  or  impaired  his  health,  or  interfered  with  the  discharge 
of  any  of  his  duties.  Among  the  Persians  he  would  have  almost  re- 
ceived divine  honours. 
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Lord  Siilmoulh  related  that  he  once  talked  to  Lord  Slowell,  his  father- 
in-law,  about  the  practice  of  himself  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  at 
an  early  period  of  their  lives,  dining  together  on  the  first  day  of  term  at 
one  of  the  coifee-housea  near  the  Temple : — "  You  drank  some  wine 
together,  I  dare  say."  "Yes."  "Two  bottles!"  "More."  "What! 
thfee  bottles  ?"  "More."  "What!  four  bottles  ?"  "  lUore, — do  not 
ask  any  more  questions." 

The  only  cause  of  regret  was,  that  Lord  Eldon'e  young  countrymen, 
nol  sufficiently  appreciating  the  exceptional  strength  of  his  constitution, 
nor  the  difference  between  him  and  them,  both  corporeal  and  mental, — 
were  apt  to  think  tliat  hard  drinking,  if  it  did  not  directly  lead  to  the 
woolsack,  was  not  inconsistent  widi  the  attainment  of  that  eminence ; 
and  I  myself  could  name  several  promising  students  of  the  law,  whose 
prospects  have  been  ruined  by  their  recollecting  how  Lord  Eldon  drank 
port  wine, — while  they  forgot  how,  at  the  same  time,  he  read  and  re- 
read Coke  upon  Littleton. 

His  Lordship  had  some  misgivings  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  practice  in  this  respect.  During  the  session  of  Parliament,  dining 
almost  daily  between  four  and  five,  in  his  private  room  near  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  mutton  chops  brought  from  an  adjoining  coffee-house, — to 
set  a  good  example  to  his  secretaries,  he  began  by  ordering  a  pint  of 
port  only ; — but  although  the  time  for  his  repast  was  very  short,  he  never 
finished  it  without  a  second  pint,  and  seldom  without  a  third.  He  would 
sometimes  ask  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  l!ie  respected  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Lords — with  powers  only  inferior  to  his  own — to 
partake — and  then  for  "  pint,"  "  bolile  "  was  substituted ; — but  when 
they  entered  the  House  to  perform  their  important  duties,  it  never  could 
have  been  suspected  that  since  breakfast  they  had  tasted  any  thing  be- 
yond a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  spring  water.  That  drinking  was  with 
him  ever  a  social  and  intellectual  gratification  we  may  know  from  the 
following  anecdote  related  by  one  of  those  who  partook  of  his  kind- 
ness : — "When  Lord  Eldon  visited  Lord  Stowell  in  his  season  of  de- 
cay, at  his  seat  near  Reading,  he  sometimes  slept  at  Maidenhead  on  his 
way;  and  on  one  occasion,  having  dined  at  the  inn,  and  learned  that 
the  Revising  Barristers  were  staying  at  the  house,  he  desired  his  com- 
pliments to  be  presented  to  them, and  requested  the  favour  of  their  com- 
pany to  share  his  wine.  He  received  the  young  genflemen — very  young 
compared  with  their  host — with  the  kindest  courtesy — talked  of  his 
early  struggles  and  successes,  as  much  for  their  edification  as  delight, 
and  finished  at  least  his  own  bottle  of  port  before  they  parted."" 

He  used  jestingly  to  ascribe  his  occasionalfits  of  the  gout  to  his  having 
been  "  a  three  bottle  man,"  but  I  believe  the  disease  was  hereditary  in 
his  family ;  and  at  other  times  he  boasted  that  he  had,  by  this  assistance, 
confined  the  enemy  to  his  lower  extremities — introducing  his  favourite 
joke—"  Ne — plus  ultra." 

His  general  health  was  excellent,  even  to  extreme  old  age.     In  the 

■  Quart.  Rev,  vol.  lixv.  p.  53. 
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year  1823  he  had  to  undergo  an  operation  for  a  polypus  in  his  nose,  of 
which  he  sent  ihis  account  to  a  lady  of  his  ar.quaititance:  "As  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  inquire  after  my  Nose,  I  think  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  affectionate  anxiety  you  express  concerning  that  particle  of  me, 
if  I  did  not  tell  you  thai  on  Sunday  last  Mr,  Brodie,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  painful  and  bloody  operation,  removed  what  for  nearly  two  years 
has  been,  ihongh  not  painful,  most  leasing  and  troublesome.  I  hope  it 
is  effectually  remoTed.  I  certainly  have  had  a  nose  which  has  been  a 
more  agreeable  companion  last  week,  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past." — He  continued  all  his  life  afraid  of  catching  the  usual  diseases  of 
infancy,  which  his  mother  fold  him,  !o  his  great  dissatisfaction,  that  by 
her  care  he  had  escaped.  When  he  was  near  seventy,  he  thus  excused 
himself  for  staying  away  from  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  "  As  I  liave 
not  myself,  lo  my  knowledge,  had  the  small  pox,  that  fact  will  account 
for  my  not  calling  upon  you  at  present." 

Allhough  1  believe  him  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian  and  really  a 
pious  man,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  excused  from  taking  aay  notice 
of  his  religion,  and  I  have  deferred  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  subject 
was  too  often  in  his  mouth,  and  by  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  his  strong  professions  of  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  divine 
will,  he  excited  a  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  to  which  I  really  believe  that 
he  was  not  justly  liable. — Rut  I  cannot  defend  him  from  bigotry  and 
inlolerance.  Not  contented  with  regarding  the  Church  of  England  as 
(he  purest  system  of  Christianity  which  has  appeared  since  tlie  Apos- 
tolic limes,  he  evidently  thought  that  there  was  no  salvation  beyond  her 
pale,  and  he  looked  with  equal  horror  upon  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters. -  He  not  only  would  not  on  any  account  have  entered  a  Pres- 
byterian place  of  worship,  bnt  I  believe  he  would  have  refused  lo  ac- 
company Dr.  Johnson  to  hear  Dr.  Robertson  preach  from  a  tree.  Thus 
he  wrote  in  1823,  when  Mr.  Irving,  one  of  the  most  impressive  pulpit 
orators  1  ever  heard,  was  giving  lectures  by  which  he  roused  many  to 
a  forgotten  sense  of  religious  duly: — "All  the  world  here  is  running 
on  Sundays  lo  the  Caledonian  Chapel  in  Halion  Garden,  where  they 
hear  a  Presbyterian  orator  from  Scotland  preaching,  as  some  ladies 
term  it,  charming  matter — though  downright  nonsense.  To  the  shame 
of  the  King's  Ministers  be  it  said,  that  many  of  them  have  gone  to  Xhia 
schism  shop  with  itching  ears."*  But  the  Chancellor  himself,  trusting 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  private  devotions,  was  by  no  means  a  strict  ob- 
server of  religious  oirdinances.  Although  Dr.  Johnson,  when  dying, 
had  sent  him  a  message  "  to  request  that  he  would  attend  public  worship 
every  Sunday,"  he  never  was  present  at  public  worship  in  London  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Pleading  in  mitigation  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  "  he  attended  public  worship  in  the  country,"  he  received 
this  rebuke,— "as  if  there  were  no  God  in  town!" 

"  He  ailds  a  rather  indecorous  sarcasm  on  his  "  royal  ynuug  master,"  that  when 
a  lady,  whose  name  he  mentions,  and  with  whom  hie  Majesty  was  supposed  to  be 
very  iiuimate,  was  present,  the  preacher,  instead  of  a  "heavenly  mansion,"  spoke 
of  a  "  heavenly  piiui^iDji,"  in  allnsion  to  the  royal  residence  at  Brighton. 
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On  an  occasion  when  his  merils  were  discussed  amon^  some  law- 
yers, a  warm  partisan  of  tlie  Chancellor  extolled  him  as  "  a  pillar  of 
the  Clmreh."  "  No,"  retorted  another;  "he  may  be  one  of  its  but- 
■  tresses,  but  certainly  not  one  of  its  pillars,  for  he  is  never  seen  inside 
its  walls."  ,       ,    . 

So  regardless  was  he  of  external  forms  and  observances,  that  durmg 
the  prayers  daily  said  in  iho  House  of  Lords — a  short  and  beautiful 
service  (except  that  we  continue  to  thank  God  for  having  saved  us  from 
Guy  Faux,^) — as  soon  as  the  Bishop  began,  the  Chancellor  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  letters  he  had  received  by  the  post,  or  the  cases  of  the 
appellant  and  respondent  in  the  appeal  that  was  coming  on,— and  upon 
these  he  employed  himself  till  the  blessing  w-"  """>""•"•»'<  In^PPrl. 
this  habit  was  so  inveterate  that  he  adhered  tc 
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betrayed  in  his  furrowed  brow,  —the  large  eyebrows,  overhanguig  eyes 
that  seemed  \o  regard  more  what  was  taking  place  within  than  around 

lii^  his  calmness,  that  would  have  assumed  a  characler  of  sternness 

but  'for  its  perfect  placidity,— his  dignity,  repose,  and  venerable  sge, 
tended  al  once  to  win  confidence  and  to  inspire  respect."t  He  had  a 
voice  both  sweet  and  deep-toned,  and  its  effect  was  not  injured  by  his 
Northumbrian  bur,  which,  though  strong,  was  entirely  free  from  harsh- 
ness or  vulgarity.  ,  „         .  .  , 

The  statues  and  busts  of  him  attempted  from  time  to  time  are  rather 
indifferenl  performances ;  but  several  excellenl  portraits  of  him,  which 
have  been  engraved,  have  rendered  his  likeness  familiar  to  the  British 
public.  Of  these  two  are  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  the  first,  when 
yet  a  young  man,  in  plain  clothes  with  a  powdered  totipet  and  ailes  de 

•  Strangely  tlie  casks  of  gaopowder  concealed  under  the  House  of  Lords  are 
hete  deacvibed  aa  "  the  great  and  app(^ent  dangera  wherewith  we  were  compassed 
in  this  place,"  for  whicR  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authocity  except  Lord  Kenyon  a 

/have  in  vain  consulted  the  highest  authorities,  legal  and  ecclea.aatieal,  to  find 
out  by  whom  the  service  was  framed,  and  how  this  blemish  maybe  removed  from 

1 3  Townseod,  496. 
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pigeon,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  earl;  the  other,  when  iie  was 
advanced  in  life,  and  such  coiffure  had  gone  out,  but,  lo  please  Geoi^ 
IV. — in  the  same  style, — which  remains  al  Windsor  Castle.  A  por- 
trait of  him  as  Lord  Ohaneellor,  by  Owen,  was  much  admired,  and  was 
copied  by  the  same  artist  for  many  corporations  and  private  friends. 

There  was  another  fine  porlrait  of  him,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  by  Pick- 
ersgill,  thegreat  ornament  of  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  where  he  ate  many 
good  dinners  and  made  many  applauded  Church- and -King  speeche 
But  the  most  interesting  portrait  of  him,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Briggs,  r 
presenting  him,  as  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  ii 
slallation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  receiving  the  homage  of  his  grand- 

The  corporation  of  Newcastle,  justly  proud  of  having  at  the  same 
time  three  natives  of  their  town,  the  sons  of  freemen,  themselves  free- 
men, and  all  schoolfellows  together  al  the  Free  Grammar  School  there 
under  Mr.  Moises,  now  become  most  eminent  men  in  the  public  ser- 
vice— Lord  Eidon,  Lord  Sloweli,  and  Lord  Collingwood — requested 
ihem  all  to  sil  for  their  portraits,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Guildhall.  Lord 
Eldon's  answer  lo  the  Mayor  displays  much  good  feeling,  and  (the 
parentheses  wilh  which  il  had  been  interspersed  having  been  struck  out 
by  a  friend)  no  contemptible  power  of  composition  ; — 
■'  Dear  Sir, 

"I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  assure  the 
Aldermen  and  Common  council,  that  I  am  impressed  with  a  very  warm 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  mark  of  respect  and  regard,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant.  In  complying  wilh  the  request 
contained  in.  it,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  dictated  more  by  iheir  kind 
partiality  than  by  any  claim  which  1  can  have  lo  the  dislinctiop  offered 
to  me,  I  would  willingly  indulge  the  hope  that  the  measure  which  has 
been  proposed  may  occasionally  and  usefully  suggest  to  the  descend- 
ants of  our  fellow  burgesses  that  in  this  great  and  free  country  the  in- 
dustrious exercise  of  moderate  talents  may,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, raise  (hem,  before  (he  close  of  life,  lo  those  situations  in  the 
state,  to  which,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  they  could  hardly  aspire,  and 
may  ensure  to  them  also  the  solid  gratification  which  flows  from  re- 
ceiving in  advanced  years  distinction  and  honour  from  thai  part  of  the 
community,  among  whom  were  passed  the  days  of  infancy  and  youlh. 
"I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

"ELDON.t 
"July  36,  1811." 


*  Lord  Eldon  is  rarely  noticed  by  caricaturiBls.  "  H.  B,"  and  "  Punch  "  had 
not  vet  appeared.  But  an  Appendix  of  Caricatures  will  be  necessary  to  illuatrate 
the  lives  of  sabsequent  Chancellors. 

t  Lord  Stowell's  is  in  still  better  taste  :— 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  beg  yoa  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  my  sincere  thanks  to 
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The  poriraits  are  still  to  be  sei'a  in  tlie  Guildhall,  and  il  may  well  be 
a  aubjecl  of  debate,  which  of  ihe  three  so  commemorated  is  most  to  be 
admired,  and  best  deserves  (he  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  mace  and 
Ihe  seal  have  carried  it  for  the  Chancellor  among  his  townsmen,  who 
have  named  a  magnificent  new  square  afier  him,  who  often  paint  his 
head  for  a  sign-post,  and  who  in  various  other  ways  show  that  they 
now  consider  him  as  their  tutelary  saint. 

His  arms*  appear  thrice  in  the  heraldic  ornaments  of  the  new  House 
of  Lords,  in  respect  of  the  three  times  when  he  received  the  Great  Seal: 
First,  as  Chancellor  to  George  III.  in  1801 ; — again,  as  Chancellor  to 
the  same  Sovereign  in  1807; — and,  finally,  as  Chancellor  lo  George 
IV.  in  1830.  Other  Cliancellors  have  received  the  Great  Seal  from 
the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  a  greater  number  of  limes — but  no  Chan- 
cellor, from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  held  it  so  long;  and, 
although  he  was  unequal  to  many  of  (hose  whose  arms  are  blazoned 
with  his  in  eloquence,  in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  he  was  excelled 
by  none  of  ihem  in  law,  and  he  excelled  them  all  in  political  intrigue. 

His  two  sons  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  the  only  children  he  left  be- 
hind him  to  lament  his  loss  were  his  daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Frances,  who  were  both  respectably  married. 

He  is  worthily  represented  by  the  only  son  of  his  eldest  son,  whose 
untimely  end  he  had  lamented  so  deeply.  Knowing  the  present  Earl 
of  Elilon  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  man,  and  having  reason 
to  think  ihiit  he  naturally  and  laudably  considers  his  grandsire  as  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  all  Chat  he  ever  thought,  said,  or  did,  1  have  felt  many 
a  pang  in  writing  this  memoir,  when  I  consider  that,  if  it  should  meet 

the  corporate  body,  over  which  you  at  present  preside,  for  the  high  and  unexpected 
honour  they  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  in  requesting  me  to  sit  for  my 
picture,  to  be  placed  in  the  Guildhall  in  company  with  the  pictures  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Col  ling  wood. 

"It  cannot  hut  be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  on  every  account,  to  he  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction  by  the  gentlemen  of  Newcastle.  I  received  my  edu- 
cation amongst  them;  and  to  that  education,  nnder  God's  good  providence,  I  owe 
every  thing  that  can  have  obtained  for  me  so  flattering  a  declaration  of  their  re- 
gard. I  am  happy  in  feeling  that,  in  their  opinion,  I  have  not  dishonoured  it  in 
the  course  of  a.  life  that  has  passed  under  some  degree  of  public  observation.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  my  character,  to  which  I  hope  my  family  will  in  all  future  time 
advert  with  peculiar  ptjde  and  satisfaction — as  conveying  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  upon  the  general  tenor  of  my  con- 
duct.— It  is  with  real  elevation  of  mind  that  I  receive  the  result  of  their  favour- 
able judgment,  in  associating  me  upon  such  an  occasion  with  two  individuals  who 
have  made  a  more  splendid  use  of  the  same  early  advantages  in  life,  and  whose 
more  important  public  services  have  united  for  them  the  applause  of  (heir  country 
with  the  honourable  approbation  of  their  native  town. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Mayor,,  with  particular  regard  and  respect, 
"Tour  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"July  37, 1811.  "Wx.  Scott. 

*  Argent,  an  anchor  erect  sable  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  gulea;  on  a 
chief  wavy  azure,  a  portcullis  or.— Motto;  "  Sit  sine  lahe  decus." 
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his  eye,  il  must  often  appear  to  him  n  u  ^  J 
world  may  decide  that  I  have  finished  my  b  g  ph  lib 
forfeiting  my  claim  to  impartiality,  and  ft    m      j  m 

elusion  that,  as  in  the  character  of  hi    d  },   ^    .      . 

so  much  predominates  over  the  evil,  i     lu  U        b    o 

placing  its  conflicting  qnalities  in  opp  I       n 

more  durable  than  tinsel,  and  so  is  tru  1    b      ft        y 


ENO  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  CHAHCBLLORS. 
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Having  had  occasion,  in  preparing  this  work,  I 
of  the  country  in  every  reign,  from  King  Ethelbert  lo  Queen  Victoria, 
I  had  intended,  at  the  conclusion  of  if,  to  point  out  and  to  try  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  striking  changes  which  have  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  tnstilulions,  the  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  people;  but  I  feet 
that  it  would  not  become  me  to  trespass  longer,  at  present,  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public  with  any  speculations  of  mine.  Still  I  venture  to 
bring  together  a  few  facts  respecting  my  Chancellors,  which  may  be 
found  not  uninteresting. 

I  reckon  the  number  of  those  whom  I  have  had  to  commemorate  lo 
be  167.  The  names  of  only  ten  Anglo-Saxon  Chancellors  have  come 
down  to  us — but  we  have  a  series  nearly  unbroken  from  Maurice,  who 
received  the  Great  Seal  in  the  year  1067,  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  died  in 
1838.  The  Conqueror  had  6  Chancellors; — William  Rufus,  3  ;— 
Henry  I.,  7;— Stephen,  5;— Matilda,  1 ;— Henry  II,,  7;— Richard  I., 
4j— John,  3;— Henry  III.,  17;— Edward  I.,  6;— Edward  IL,  6;— 
Edward  III.,  30  ;— Richard  IL,  11 ;— Henry  IV.,  7;— Henry  V.,2; 
—Henry  VI.,  8;— Edward  IV.,  5  ;— Edward  V.,  1 ;— Richard  III.,  1 ; 
—Henry  VII.,  4 ;— Henry  VIII.,  5  ;~Edward  VI.,  4  ;— Mary,  3  ;— 
Elizabeth,  6 ; — James  I.,  3;— Charles  I.,  5 ;— the  Commonwealth,  15  ;* 
—Charles  IL,  5;— James  IL,  3;— William  and  Mary,  '2;f— Anne, 
3;— George  L,  4;— George  IL,  4;— George  III.,  8;— George  IV.,  2. 

Of  these  the  far  greater  number  were  ecclesiastics.  The  first  lay 
Chancellor  in  England  was  t'itzgilbert,  appointed  by  Queen  Matilda 
soon  after  her  coronation,  during  the  short  time  she  occupied  the  throne, 
— and  there  was  no  other  till  Sir  Robert  de  Boorehier,  a  soldier,  ap- 
pointed by  Edward  IIL  There  were  four  common  law  - 
judges  placed  in  the  "  marble  chair,"  at  the  latter  end  of  the  - 
same  reign.  The  practice  of  appointing  Bishops,  how-  ■- 
ever,  was  soon  resumed,  and  continued,  without  interrup-  ^ 
lion,  till  the  fall  of  Wolsey.     Then  came  Sir  Thomas  ^ 


t.D.  1142.] 
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p  ■  -KQ  -|  More  and  a  succession  of  lawyers,  till  Mary  gave  the 
!=  *  '  in2|'4  Great  Seal  to  her  Iwo  persecuting  Prelates,  Gardyner  and 
LA.  D.  o  .J  jjg3(i,_  Ehzabeih  returned  to  the  laity,  and  a  series  of 
them  eonlinued  till  Lord  Bacon  was  convicted  of  corruption — when  the 
lawyers,  being  in  bad  odour,  James  I.  ventured  on  Bishop  WiOiams. 
He  was  the  only  Protestant  divine  who  was  ever  in  possession  of  the 
Great  Seal,  although  the  Privy  Seal  wa'!  held  by  a  Bi«hop  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Archbishop  Arundel,  during  the  »irs  of  the  Roses,  was  Chancellor 
five  times,  but  no  one  else  has  been  Chancellor  more  than  four  limes. 
Turketel  alone  was  Chancellor  under  four  sovereigns — Edward  the 
Elder,  Athelstane,  Edmund,  and  Edred  Lord  Eldon,  is  Chancellor 
to  two  sovereigns,  held  the  Great  Seal  for  the  longest  period  ol  time. 

Scrope,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  law 
Lord  ever  created.  A  succession  of  lay  commoners  afterwards  held 
the  Great  Seal;  but  from  the  lime  of  Lord  Ellesmeve  they  were  all 
ennobled,  except  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and  Sir  Nathan  Wright.  A 
good  many  have  been  Earls,  but  there  has  only  been  one  Chancellor 
made  a  Marquess,  Sir  William  Poulet,  Marquess  of  Winchester  ;  and 
one  a  Duke,  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter.  Five  have  been 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester, Lord  Audley,  Lord  Wriolhealey,  and  Sir  Christopher  ITalton. 

There  are  now  silting  in  the  House  of  Lords  sixteen  Peers  descended 
from  Chancellors  in  the  direct  male  line — Earl  Forlescue,  from  Sir 
John  Fortescue — the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  from  Sir  William  Poulet 
—the  Earl  of  Bradford,  from  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman — the  Earl  of  Co- 
ventry, from  Lord  Coventry — the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury — the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  from  Lord 
Nottingham — the  Earl  of  Guilford,  from  Lord  Guilford — Ear!  Cowper, 
from  Lord  Cowper — the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  from  Lord  Macclesfield 
— Marquess  Camden,  from  Lord  Camden — the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  from 
Lord  King — the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  from  Lord  Hardwicke — Earl 
Talbot,  from  Lord  Talbot — Earl  Bathurst,  from  Lord  Baihursi — the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  from  Lord  Eldon — and  Lord  Erskine,  from  Erskine 
THE  Great,  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  other  Chancellors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords  by  descendants  through  females. 

Only  one  Chancellor  was  beheaded  while  in  possession  of  the  Great 
Seal:  this  was  Simon  de  Sudbury,  murdered  by  the  mob  in  Wat 
Tyler's  riots,  but  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  several 
others  came  to  a  violent  end  after  their  resignation. 

During  the  last  300  years,  six  have  been  impeached, — Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Somers,  and  Lord  Macclesfield,  and  of  these  Lord  Somers  alone  was 
acquitted. 

One  was  Chancellor  of  Ireland  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  anolher  was  Chancellor  of  England  after  having 
been  Chancellor  of  Ireland.* 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 
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Prior  lo  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  L,  there  were  various  instances  of 
Normans  and  other  foreigners  having  the  Great  Seal  confided  to  Ihem, 
although,  like  Lord  Chancellor  Longchamp,  they  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English, — but  since  then  the  Chancellors  have  all  been  native 
born  subjecls.  Among  these  there  are  only  two  Scolchmen,  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Lord  Er  k'  Wh  tl  E  V  h  d  I  "  h  Bars  are 
amalgamated,  as  they  are  so      1  k  ly  to  b     I     1  m  be  hoped, 

will  often  be  Chancellors  of  E  1  d  w  11  E  1  h  n  Chan- 
cellors of  Ireland. 

In  the  history  of  the  Gre     S    1    f  E  gl     d    b  and  only 

one  instance  of  its  being  held  ly  I  y   w    b     1        — John  and 

Robert  de  Stratford,  in  the  f  Edw    d  III 

The  new  House  of  Lord    lb  ]        d       h  bl 

of  the  armorial  bearings  of  all  h    I      1  Oh        11  d  T    i 

Great  Seal,  who  have  presi  id  h    w     1      k  h 

reign  of  Edward  III.*     Th  p    p         mpl  m 

includes  many  great  names,      d    I       gl      1     g 
been  the  main  support  ofthh      d      ybauhf 

I  hope  that  the  line  may  b  d  w   h 

distant  generations.     In  any    pi  f      b  1 

the  office  of  Chancellor,  I  w       B      h  m 
has  subsisted  since  the  foun  1  f  !     m  1  y 

pensed  with,  or  materially  a[       d      1  1 

government  there  must  be  a  great  Jurist  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
the  Peers,  and  to  assist  in  tlie  councils  of  the  Sovereign;  he  cannot  do 
so  advantageously  without  the  weight  to  be  derived  from  a  high  judicial 
office,  and  his  political  functions  are  incompatible  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.  The  Clavis  Reoni  must  therefore  be  held 
by  the  first  Equity  or  Appellate  Judge  in  the  land — I  will  conclude  with 
a  prophecy,  that  if  the  proposed  esperiment  of  a  tripartite  division  of 
the  Chancellorship  should  be  tried,  it  will  fail,  and  that  tliere  never 
will  be  Seven  Volumes  filled  with  "the  Lives  of  the  MiNJSTEiis  of 
Justice.'' 

•  From  Adam  de  Houghton  to  Lord  Cotteaham — in  number  79,  The  arms  of 
all  of  them  were  found  by  that  very  learned  heraM  and  most  useful  officer  of  the 
HouEC  of  Lords,  Mr.  Piilman,  except  those  of  Searle,  (or  Scarle,)  who  held  the 
Great  Seal  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  whom  I  had  designated  as  "  the  most  obscure  of  the  Chancellors." 
According  to  the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted,  the  shields  are  103  in 
number  ;  those  of  each  reign  being  preceded  by  the  arras  of  the  Sovereign,  of 
which  there  are  26;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  chronological  order,  the  arms 
of  a  Chancellor  or  Keeper  are  repeated  as  often  aa  he  received  the  Great  Seal  from 
the  reigning  Sovereign. 


of  the 
of  the 
der  which 
f  ages,  has 
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modelling 

I  her,  as  it 
afely  dis- 
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KEEPERS  OP  THE  GKEAT  SEAL, 


EARLIEST   TIMES   TILL   THE   REIGN   OF   KIKG   OEOBGE  IV. 


Anglo-Saxon  Rei&np. 

Ki.,. 

A.D. 

Cha,.c.H0«, 

LWe.oftheC,.nce,l.. 

Ethelberi 

605 

Augmendus 

Vol.  I.  61. 

Offa 

Cenwona 

61. 

Withiofe 

Bosa 

61. 

Berlhulph 

SwithulphuB 

61. 

Egbert 
Etheiwulf 

8361 

St.  Swithin 

61—63. 

Edward  the  Elder 

Atheist  an  e 
Edmund 

9S5  1 
940  f 

Torkeiel 

63—65. 

Edred 

946j 

Edgar 

959 

Adulphua 

65. 

Ethelred 

978 

Alfrio 

65. 

Edward  the  Con- 

1043   1 

Leofric 

66. 

Wulwius 

66. 

William  the  Conquekok.     December  25,  1066, 

An.Rej. 

I.                  I      1067 

Maurice 

Vol.  I.  69. 

Not  ascertained 

Oamond 

70. 

Vn.               1     1073 

Arfastua 

IX.                1     1075 

Baldrick 

Not  ascertained 

Herman 

73. 

XX. 

1086 

W.  Giffard 

72. 
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William  Rufus.     September  26,  1087. 


1087  W.  Giffard 

1088  Robert  Bloet 
1090        Ralph  Flarnbard 


Hesry  I.     August  6 

1100. 

1.      1       1100 

W.  Giffard 

Vol  L  76. 

VH.    1      HOT 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Saliabuiy 

77—90 

Nol  aacertaiued 

Waldric 

80. 

Kol  ascerlainod 

Godfrey 

80. 

Not  ascertained 

Herboit 

80. 

Nat  ascertained 

Geoffrey  Rufus 

80. 

Nol  ascertained 

i^atiulphua 

ei. 

Stephen.     December  26,  1135. 


Not  ascertained 
Not  ascertained 
Not  aHceriained 
Not  ascertained 


Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury    Vol.  1. 
Alexander  Bish.  of  Lincoln  ! 

Roger  Pauper  ! 


Matilda. 
1      1143     I  William  Filzgilbert  |  V( 

Henry  II.     December  19,  1154. 


Not  ascertained 
Nol  ascertained 
XVIII.     I      118 


Thomas  h  Decket 

Ralph  de  Warnaville 
Walter  de  Conistanliia 
Geoffj-ey,  the  Son   of  the 

Fair  Rosamond 
■Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely 
Walter  deBidim 


Richard  I.     September  3,  1189. 

William  Longchamp 
Geoffrey,  son  of  the  Fair 

Rosamond 
William  Longchamp 
EuslacS;  Bishop  of  Ely 
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John.     May  2T,  1199. 


An.  Reg, 

A,D, 

C).™.,... 

Lives  of  llie  Chancellors. 

I. 

1199 

Waller  Hubert 

Vol.  L  127. 

VII. 

J206,  * 
Oct.  3.  } 

Walter  de  Gray 

129. 

XVI. 

12U,  i 
Oct.  29.  J 

Eioharil  de  Marisco 

131. 

Henry  III.     October  28,  12U 

I. 

1316 

Richard  <3e  JWarisco 

Vol.  I.  133. 

XI. 

1337, 1 
Feb.  12,5 

Ralph  de  Neville 

135. 

XXIV. 

13*0 

Simon  the  Norman 

137. 

XXVI. 

1243 

EalphdeNei-illeSO 

13S. 

XXVIII. 

1244 

Hallulph  Briton 

139. 

XXIX. 

1344,7 

Nov.  14.5 

Silvester  de  Everden 

140. 

XXXI. 

nS 

Johi!  Maunsel 

140. 

xxxin. 

1349,  7 
Oct.  8.  5 

Jofin  de  Lesington 

140. 

XXXVII. 

1353,  ( 
Aug.  6.  i 

Queen  Eleanor,  Lady  Keeper. 

141. 

XXXVIII. 

1254 

William  de  Kilkenny 

147. 

XXXIX. 

un'-i 

Henry  de  Wengham 

148. 

XLIV. 

1360,  7 
Oct.  18.5 

Nicholas  de  Ely 

148. 

XLV. 

1261,7 

July  12.: 

Walter  de  Merlon 

149. 

XLVII. 

Nicholas  de  Ely  S° 

151. 

XLIX. 

1365,7 
Feb.  21. 

Thomas  de  Canlilupe 

153. 

XLIX. 

1265,1 
Aug.  16. 5 

Walter  Giffard 

154. 

LI. 

1366 

Godfrey  Giffard 

155. 

LIU. 

1368,  7 
Oct.  30.  5 

JohndeCliishuU 

155. 

LIII. 

1369,7 
}nn.U.S 

Richard  de  Middle  ton 

156. 

Edwaed  I.     November  20,  12'i 

2. 

I. 

1373 

Walter  de  Merton  2° 

Vol.  ].  169. 

II. 

1274 

Robert  Burnel 

161. 

XXI. 

1392,  I 
Dec.  17.  ( 

John  de  Langlon 

170. 

XXX. 

13(12,7 
Sept.3a5 

William  de  Grenelield 

174. 

XXXIII. 

1304,7 
Dec.  39. 5 

1307,  7 
Apr.  31.  5 

William  de  Hamilton 

176. 

XXXV. 

Ralph  de  Baldock 

178. 
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Edward  II.     July  8,  1307. 


An.  Reg. 

A.  J). 

Chan^nor. 

L.v..ofth.CM„.eno., 

^■ 

1307,   ■) 

AHg.2.  5 

John  de  Langton  2° 

Vol.  r.  180 

IV. 

1310,    ■> 
July  6.  j 

Walter  Eeynolds 

184 

VIII. 

1314,    7 
Sep.  26. 5 

John  de  Sandale 

1S5 

XI. 

1318,   \ 
June  11. 5 

1320,    5 
Jan.  26,  J 

1323,    7 
Aug.  20. 5 

John  de  Hoi  ham 

186 

XIII. 
XVII. 

John  de  Salmon 
Robert  de  Baldock 

187 
189 

Edward  III. 

I. 

1327,   ■> 
Jan.  28.  5 

John  de  Hotham  2° 

Vol.1.  195. 

I. 

1327,    7 
May  12. 5 

Henry  de  Burgherslt 

195. 

IV. 

VIII. 
IX. 

1330,    \ 

Nov.  as.  ■ 

1334, 
Sep.  38.  , 

1335,    " 
June  6. 

John  de  Stratford 
Richard  de  Bury 
John  de  Stratford  2" 

197. 
301. 
309. 

XI. 
XII. 

1337,  : 
Mar.  24.  ■ 

1338,  " 
July  6.   ■ 

Robert  de  Stratford 
Richard  de  Bynte worth 

209. 
210. 

XIV. 
XIV. 

1340,    7 
Apr.  28. 5 

13W,   7 
July  12.  5 

1340,    7 
Deo.  14.5 

John  de  Stratford  3° 
Kohert  de  Stratford  2° 

311. 
311. 

XIV. 

Sir  Rohert  Bourchier 

312. 

XV. 

1341,    7 

Oct.  aa.S 

Sir  Robert  Parnynge 

S19. 

xvir. 

1343,    1 
Sep.  29. 5 

Robert  de  Sadynglon 

231. 

XIX. 

1345,    7 
Oct.  as.  3 

John  de  Offord 

322. 

XXIII. 

1349,    ) 
June  16.  S 

John  de  Thoresby 

224. 

XXX. 

XXXVII. 

1356,    ) 
Nov.  27.  S 

1363,    ) 
Feb.  19,  i 

William  de  Edington 
Simon  de  Langham 

226. 
228. 

XLI. 

1367,    ) 
Sep.  10,  S 

William  de  Wickham 

230 
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A„,Ke, 

A.r, 

Chanceltora, 

Live,or,.eOM„.on... 

XLV. 

1371,    ) 
Mar.  26.  J 

Sir  Robert  Thorpe 

Vol,  I,  234. 

XLVI. 

1373,    ) 
July  5.   \ 

Sir  John  Knyvet 

235. 

L. 

1377,    i 
Jan.  11,  \ 

Adam  de  Houghlon 

239. 

Richard  II.     June  22,  1377 

'■ 

1377,    ) 
jLineaoi 

Adam  de  Houghlon  3° 

Vol.  I,   242. 

II. 

1378,    I 
Oct.  39.  I 

Lord  Le  Scrope 

344. 

lit. 

1379,    ) 
.Tan.  30.  \ 

Simon  de  Sudbury 

.   245, 

V. 

1381,    j 
Aug.  10.1 

William  Courlenay 

248. 

V. 

1381,  : 

Dec.  4. 

Lord  Le  Scrope  9° 

249. 

VI. 

Sept.  9. 

Robert  de  Braybrooke 

249. 

VI. 

1383,    ) 
Mat.  13.  j 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole 

250. 

X. 

1386,    ■? 
Ocl.  24.  5 

Tliomaa  de  Arundel 

254." 

XII. 

1389,    7 
May  4.  5 

William  de  Wickham  2° 

257. 

XV. 

1391,    ) 
Sep.  27.  \ 

139G,     1 
Nov.  23, 1 

Thomas  de  Arundel  2" 

359. 

XX. 

Edmund  Slaflbrd 

361, 

XXIII. 

1399,    J 
July.       { 

1399,    \ 
Sepl.  4.  5 

Thomas  de  Arundel  3= 

263. 

xxni. 

John  Searle  (or  Scarle] 

263. 

Henry  IV.     September  30,  13 

J3. 

I. 

1399, 
Sep.  30. 

John  Searle  [or  Scarle] 

Vol.  I,  267. 

II. 

1401, 
Mar.  9. 

Edmund  Stafford  2° 

268. 

IV. 

1403, 
Feb.  37. 

Cardinal  Beaufort 

269. 

VI. 

1405, 
Mar.  2. 

1407, 
Jan.  30, 

Thomas  Longley 

271. 

VIII. 

Thomas  de  Arundel  i" 

273. 

XI. 

1410, 

Sir  Thomas  Beauforl 

274. 

xni. 

1413,'- 
Jan.  5.   I 

Thomas  de  Arundel  5= 

275. 
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LORD    CHANCELLORS    AN] 
Hbnry  V.     Marcli  21,  1415. 


1413,  ] 
Mar.21.) 

UI7,  j 
July  33. j 


Cardinal  Beaufort  2° 
Thomas  Longley  2° 


Henky  VI.     September  1,  1422. 

1423, 


1424,     ■ 
Julys.    . 

1426, 
Mar.  16. 


1454, 

1455, 
Mar.  7. 

1456, 
Oot.  ] 


KVIII.       1460,    ■ 
July  25.  , 
Uncertain, 


Tkomas  Longley  3" 
Cardinal  Beaufort  3" 
Cardinal  Kempa 
John  Stafford 
Cardinal  Kernpe  2" 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  ) 
Salisbury  J 

Cardinal  Bourchier 
William  Waynflete 
George  Neville 
Sir  John  Fortescue 


Edward  IV.     March  i,  1461. 


Mar.  10.  I 
1467,    ' 

June  20. 
1473,     ■ 


George  Neville 
Robert  StilJingtor 


Lawrence  Booth 
Thomas  Botheram 


Edward  V.     April  9,  1483. 
I     1483     I  John  Russell  !  Vol.  I.  335. 

Richard  III.     Juno  26,  1483. 
Une37  \  I  ^°^"  Russell  2"  I  Vol.  r.  337. 
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KEEPERS    OF'   THE    QREAT    SEAL. 
Henry  VIL     June  26,  1483. 


xvr. 

xvir. 


1485, 

14S7,  ) 
Aug.  8.  ) 

1500,  \ 
Ocl.  13.  i 

1502,  ) 
Aug.  11. 1 


John  Alcock 
Cardinal  Morton 
Henry  Deane,  Lord  Keeper 
Archbisliop  Warliani,Lord 
Keeper. 


Henry  VIII.     April  22,  1509. 


VII. 

XXI. 

XXIV. 

XXXVI. 


1509,  ] 
Apr.  23.  ] 

1515,  1 
Dec.  22.  ( 

1539,  ; 

Oct.  25.  I 

1533,  ; 
Jan,  26.  > 
1544,    ■ 


Archbishop  Warham  2" . 

Vol. 

.350. 

Cardinal.  WoUey- 

365_4i4 

Sir  Thomas  More 

415—480 

Lord  Audley 

481—510 

Lord  Wriothesley 

511. 

Edward  A'"I.     January  28,  154T. 


1547,    l 
in.  28. 5 


1647,  ■ 
Oct.  S3. 

1552,  ■ 
Jan.  19. . 


Lord  Wriothealey  2" 

William  Poulet,  Marquess  ' 
of  Winchester,  Lord 
Keeper  ' 

Lord  Eich 

Thomas  Goodrich,  Biahop  ] 
of  Ely  I 


Vol.  I.  523—539. 
Vol.  11.    35—30, 

30—44. 

45—53. 


Mart.    July  6,  1553. 


LSkllBi'^hopGardym 
1556,    " 


Archbishop  Heath 


Elizabeth.    NovemJDer  17,  1558. 
■}^^L  ?  1  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  I  Vol.  II.  89—108. 
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LORD     CHANCELLORS     AND 


A«.  ReK- 

A.  D. 

C.a„eeno,. 

XXI. 

1579,     ? 

Sir  Thomas  Bromley 

Vol.  11. 110—135. 

XXIX. 

1537,    7 
Apt.  39. 5 

Sir  Christopher  Halton 

127—161. 

XXXIV. 

1593,    1 
May  28. 5 

1596,    \ 
Mays.   S 

Sir  John  Puckering 

ie3— 170. 

XSXVIII. 

Lord  Ellesmere 

171—203. 

XV. 

XiX. 


Jambs  L    March  24,  1603. 
Lord  Ellesmere  2" 
Lord  Bacon 
Lord  Keeper  Williams 


Jan.  4.  5 
1621,  7 
July  10.  J 

Charles  I. 


Vol.  II.  205—237. 


March  27,  1625. 


iM; 
:Nov. 


XVI. 
XX. 


1635,   7 
■       mi 

U 


1640,  7 
Jan.  17.3 
I  I64I,  I 
Jan.  19.5 
;  1645,  7 
;  Ocl.  23. 5 


Lord  Keeper  Williams  20 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry 
Lord  Keeper  Fincli 
Lord  Keeper  Liltlelon 
Lord  Keeper  Lane 

TiiE  Commonwealth. 


Vol.  II.  393—414. 
415—445. 
446—470. 
471-494, 


1646,  7 
Aug,  11. 3 

1646,  1 
Oct.  31.  5 

1648,  7 
Mar.  17.  5 
April  12. 

1649,  7 
Feb.  9.  5 

1654,  7 
Sept,  3.  5 


The  Earl  of  Kent,  Ihe  Earn 

of  Bolingbroke,  Oliver  St.  1  y  ,  jji  , 

John,  John  Wilde,  Samuel  f 

Itrowne,  Edm'd  PrideauxJ 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  vice  Earl  f^ 

of  Holingbroke,  dec.  3 

The   Earl  of  Manchester,  7  ^ 

and  Speaker  Lenthal         J 
The  Earl  of  Kent,  Lord") 

Grey  de  Werke  J 

Whitelock  and  Widdringloii  4 

WhilelockjMajorLisleand  7  r, 

Serjeant  Keble  S  '' 

Whiteloek,  MajorLisleand  7  £ 

Widdringlon,  3 
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An.K.. 

A.n. 

Chancellors. 

Llv..or.heCh.™.„.., 

1655,    } 
June  G.   ( 

Jan,  23.  i 

Colonel  Fiennes  and  Major  ) 
Lisle                                       \ 

Colonel     Fiennes,     Major  / 
Lisle  and  Whitelock,        \ 

Vol.  Ill 

76 

1659,    I 
May  14.  S 

Speaker  Lenthall 

78 

1G59,     ( 
June  5.  f 

1659,  I 
Oct.  25.  ^ 

1660,  ) 
Jan.  12.  i 

Bradshaw,     Terryll,     and  ) 
Fountain                               ( 

Whitelock 

Widdrington,  Terryll,  and  } 
Fountaia                            ) 

78 
79 
86 

Charles  II.,  while  in  Exile. 

^^fl'    j    Sir  Edward  Herbert                  Vol.  ill 

1658,    )    Sir  Edward   Hyde   (Lord) 
Jan.  13.  J      Clarendon)                           \ 

95 

-106. 

lOG 

-163. 

Charles  IL,  after  Eestoration. 

X[l. 

1660,    1 
June  1.  5 

liOrd  Clarendon 

Vol.  Ill 

163—234. 

XIX. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 

1637,    7 
Aug.  31. 5 

1673,    ■) 
Nov.17.3 

1673,    ? 
Nov.  9,  S 

Lord  Keeper  Sir  Orlando  7 
Bridgman                           J 
Lord  Shaftesbury 
Lord  Nottingham 

335—336. 
237—307. 
307—313. 

XXXIV. 

1683,    7 
Dec,  30. 5 

Lord  Keeper  Guildford 

373—383, 

Jambs  IL,     February  6,  1685. 

Febfe.   1   Lord  Keeper  Guildford  3°         Vol,  III 

384-393, 

I. 

S'p'f28.}    Lord  Jeffrey. 

436—473. 

1 

iVlLLiAM  &  Makt.     l''ebruai-y  13,  1G89. 

I. 
11. 

Mar.  4.  \       nard  and  others                  > 

1690,     >   LotdCommissionerTrevor  i 

May  14,  \       and  others                          > 

Vol,  IV 

33—  6i. 

62—  77. 

^■ 

mS'sJ^s™" 

7 

?— 207.' 

XII. 

«™3\! 

Lord  Keeper  Wright 

207—211. 
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